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To atten\pt any laboured panegyric of an author of so distinguished celebri^ 
ts RoLLi/r, would be an arduous as well as superfluous undertaking. 

His profound erudition, the beneTolence of his intentions, but abore all^ Htm 

piety of his sentiments, which clash with no sect or party among Christiana, 

have already placed him high in the annals of fame, and haye procured his 

writings an uniyersal perusaL 

^ A peculiar felicity has attended Rollin as an author.— His various perform- 

),ances have not only been perused with avidity by the public at lai^e ; they 

** have also merited the applause of the learned and ingenious. — ^Writers of the 

'^most enlightened and of &e most refined taste in polite literature, such as Vcl- 

taire, Atterbuty, &c. have honoured him with the highest and most deseiyed 

* encomiums. 

I So various is our author^s information, and so consummate his knowledge in 
eveiy subject which occupied his pen, that, viewing him in this light, we 
. would be ready to imagine he had seldom stirred abroad from the studious 
and ek>istered retirement of a college ; but, on die other hand, wfaep we con- 
sider the easy elegance for which his style is so rnnarkable, we are apt to 
ccmciude, &at he passed part of his time in courts. 

A circumstance which reflects tike highest honour upon this author, is his 
^dncommon modesty. Learning, which too often elates the mind, and pro- 
duces a haughty air of superiority, had no such effect on Rollin. — This great 
^ man, so far from delivering his sentiments in a dictatorial tone, ever spes^s in 
I terms the most unassuming. 

[ No preceptor ever studied so carefuMy the genius and dispositions of youth, 
► or adapted his information so successfiilly for their improvement, as our au* 
^thor. In all his works, it is not the pedagogue who instructs, but the fond pa- 
nt — the amiable friend. 
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APPROBATION. 



I BATE read, b^ (nder d[ tiie kndJn^ttF, m nanoKi^t, entitledy The An- 

dent Histoiy of the EgjrptiaiiSy Caithaginiaiw, AsByrians, Babjrlooiaoi, Modes, 

Peinai»,Mscedoiiia]i09 and Greeks, tzc In tliia woik appear te aaniB i»in- 

tiplesof raligicB, of probity, and &e same Ini^ odeavounto impioye die 

Ainda of youdi, which are ao oanspiGiMKia in all dw wntiags of duaaotfacHr. 

The pieaBidwQiic feaotcen&ied merely to die inabucticm of yoaog people, 

but m^ be of service to all pesKMiB in gmenl, who wdTnow have an oppoitu- 

idty of readily, in their native toiigue, a great number of eiBious eventa, idddi 

be&M were known to tew eioept the learned. 

SxcoviaB* 



A LETTER, 

Wiittm hj iS» tUfjtd Reveraid Dr. FKAireiB ArneiunAT ; htt Lobd Bmiov 

of Ro<CHS8TBR } Id M* lUOMOM* ^ 

Rev. Ji^avm Eeui^Itissiiix Vm, 

CnVf iiicnente uEiiioo qiiodam, ^ juxta ledet tuas kabittt, soimoi to Parism 
reYertitte ; statiH nfaiUtum te iie^ ut pnmdm per Taletiidineiii Ikeiel. Id 
oSttiiy ex pedum -in&nnitate aliquandiu dihttnm, cum tandem me impletenim 
sperBJtem^ nrusti^ fui ; dxaxa Don eras* Restat, ut quod ooiam exeqtii mm potui, 
scriptis saltern literb pitestem ; tibique ob ea <Hmiia, quibuft a te auetus sum, 
b^eficia, grales agam, quae habeo certe^ et semper habitunis sum» maximas. 

Retera munei^ lUa Kbrarum nuperia a te aams editorum egregia ac periio- 
norifica m3ii visa sunt. Multi emm £aicio, et te, Tir prgstantkeime) et tua 
cMnniac queei^mqiie in isto litemum geneie perpdita simt ; in quo quidem te 
Gffiteris omnibtta ejusEoodi sGriptctU)0B facile antecelkre, atque ease eun^em 
et dicendi et sentieikli magiatrum optiii!ium, prarsus exktimo ; cumque in ex- 
colendis bis stddiia aliquantulum ipse et opem et temporis poauerim, liberi 
tamen piofiteor me, tua cum legam ac lelegftm, ea edoctum ease a te, non 
solum quflff nesciebaim pronsus, aed etiam qutt antea didiciaae miln visua sum. 
Modeate ita^j^ue mmium de opere tuo sentis, cum juyentuti tantiim imtituende 
elaboratum id esse contendis^ £a certe scribis, qus a yiria istiuamodi rerum 
baud imperitis^ cum Template et fhictu kgi posaunt. Vetera quidem et sa^ 
cognitarevocas inmemonam ; sedita revocas, ut illustres, utcnrnes ; ut allquid 
▼etustis adjicias qiMxi norum sit, alienis (juod (Hunino tuum : bonasque pieturaa 
bona in luce collocsffido efficis, ut etiam iis, a quibus atepissime conqpeetc sunt, 
ele^ahtSores tamen solito appareant, et placeant mas^is. 

Certd, dum Xenopbontera saepius versas, ab illo et ea que a te piurimis 
in locis narrantur, et ipsum ubique narrandi modum videris traxisse, sWiique 
Xenophontei nitorumac venustam aimplicitatem non nnitari tantum, sea plan^ 
assequi : ita ut si Gallice scisset Xenopbon, non aliis iUum, in eo aigumento 
quod tractas, verbis usunim, non alio prorsusmore scripturum judicem. 
Use ego, baud assentsmdi causa (quoa vitium procul ameabest,) sed veri ex 
animi sententia dico. Cum enim pulcbris a te donisditatus aim, quibus ineo- 
dem, aut in alio quopiam doctrinae generereferendismiparem me sentio, volui 
tamen propensi ei^^a te animi gratique lestimonium pro^sne, et te aliquo sal- 
tern munusculo, etsi perquam di^mili, remunerari. 

Peige, vir docte admodum et venerande, de bonis Uteris, que nunc ne« 
glectee passim et spretsB jacent, bene mereri ; peige juyentutem Gallicam 
^quando iili sdummodd te utilem esse vis) optimis et praceptis et exemplia 
infonnare. 

Quod ut facias, annis aetatis tuse elapsis multos adjiciat Deus I iisque decur* 
n3ntibus sanum te prsestet atque incolumem. Hoc ex animo optatac yovet, 

Tui obseryantissimus, 

FaANCJSCVS R0FFBV8I8. 

Pransurum te mecum post festa dixit mihi amicus ille noster (}ui tibi yicinuf 
est. Cum statueris tecum quo die adfuturus es, id illi si^ficabis. Me cer*^, 
annis maliaque debilitatum» quandocunque yeneris, domi inyenies. 

e"" Kjll. Jak. na^u 
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TRANSLATION OP THE FOREGOING LETTER. 

^ RXVEBKITD AND MOST LSAAHSD SlE, 

W^BBff I was informed I17 a fneod wbo livet near you, that 70a weie vetum^ 
ed to Pans, I resolved to wait on you, as soon as the state of my heahfa would 
pennit. After haying been prevented by the gout for some time, I was id 
»>pes at len|^ of paying my respects to you at your house, aod went ^tfaer, 
but you were not at home. It is incumbent on me, theieiore, to do that in 
wiituig, which I could not in person, and to return you my acknovdedgments 
for all* the favours you have been pleased to confer upon me, of which, I beg 
yovL will be assured, ttiat I shall always retain the meet mteful sense. 

And indeed 1 esteem the books you have lately published, as presents of 
exceeding value, and such as do me veiy great honour. For I hftve the blu- 
est regara, most excellent sir, both for you and for eveiy thing tibat comes 
irom so masterly a hand as yours, in the kind of tearmog you treat ; in n^cb 
I must believe that you not only excel all other writers, but are at tiie same 
liB^e (he best master of speakii^ and thiaking well ; • and I freefy confess, that 
though I had applied some time and paiiis in cultivating Uiese Mudies, when 
I read vour volumes over and over again, I was intruded in thipgs l^ you, 
of which I was not only entirely ignorant, but seemed to myself to have leanied 
before. You have therefore too modest an opinion of your work, when you 
declare it composed solely for the instruction of youth. What you write may 
undoubtedly be read with pleasure and improvement, by persons not unac* 
quainted with learning of the same kind. For, while you call to mind an- 
cient facts, and things sufficiently known, you do it in such a manner, that you 
illustrate, you embellish them ; still adding something new to tbe old, some- 
thing entirely your own to the labours of others ; by placing good pictures id 
a g(X)d %ht, you 'make them appear with unusual elegance and more exalted 
beauties, even to those who have seen and studied them most. 

In your frec|uent correspondence with Xenophon, you have certainly ex- 
tracted from him, both what you relate in many places, and every whexe his 
very manner of relating; you seem not only to have imitated, out attained 
(he shining elegance and beautiful simplicity of that author's style : so that« 
had Xenophon excelled in the French language, in my judgment, he would 
have used no other words, nor written in any other method, upon tiiie^subject 
ydu treat, than you have aone. 

I do not say tnis out of flattery, which is far from being my vice, but fronn 
my real sense and opinion. As you have enribhed me with your fine pre- 
sents, which I know how incapable I am of repaying either in tne same, or i» 
any other kind of learning, I was willing to testify my gratitude and aftocticn 
for you, and at least to make you some small, though exceedingly unequal 
return. '' 

Go on, most learned and venerable sir, to deserve well of sowid literature^ 
which now lies, imiversally neglected and despised. Go on in forming the 
youth of France, since you will have their utility to be your sole view, upon 
the best precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please God fo add many vears to your 
life, and during the course of them to preserve you in health amisafety. This 
a the earnest wish and prayer of 

, Your most obedient servant, 

F&AHCIS RoFFtir. 

P S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to dine with me after 
(he holidays. When you have fixed upon the day, be pleased to let him know 
t. Whenever you come^ you -will certainly find one, so weak with age and 
lis as I am, at home. 
-r 26, 1731. 
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The study of profane histoiy would be unworthy of a wiMttst»b«obferT«>4 
serious attention, and the great length of time,be« » w»<w«7. b««a«i the 
stowed upon it, if it were confined to the bare knowledge *^^ "* chfonoiojj. 
of ancient transactions, and an unpleasiitt^ ioquiiy into the eras when each of 
these happened. It little concerns us to know that there were <Hice such men 
as Alexander, Csesar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that pe- 
riod ; that the empire of the Assyrians made way for that of the Babylonians, 
and the latter for the empire of the Medes and Forsians. who were themselves 
subjected by the Macedonians, as these were afterwards by the Romans. But it 
highly concerns us to know by what meians those em- i. xha «•»•• of the 
pires were found,ed ; the steps by which they rose to the «*■• »"^ ^'^ •' empire*. ^ 
exalted pitch of grandeur we so much admire ; what it was that constituted their 
true ^lonr and felicity, and what were the causes of their declension and jfall. 

It IS of no less importance to study attentively the man^ 2. Tbegenjm and cha- 
sers of different nations ; their genius, laws, and customs ; S^^at'^^Ik^that 
and especially to acquaint ourselves with the character fforaned them, 
and disposition, the talents, virtues, and even vices, of those meo by whom 
they were governed ; and whose good or bad qualities contributed to the 
grandeur or decay of the states over which they presided. 

Such are the great objects which ancient history presents ; exhibition to 
our view all the kingdoms and empires of the world ; and at the same time, 
all the great men who are any way conspicuous ; thereby instructing^ us, by 
example rather than precept, in the arts of eomire and war« the principles of 
government, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil society, ana the conduct 
of life that suits all a£^es and conditions. 

We acquire, at the same time, another knowledge, *• The ohm tni pro. 
which cannot but excite the attention of all persons v3io re«ofTt.aBd«:.eBce. 
have a taste and inclination for polite learning : I mean, the manner in which 
arts and sciences were invented, cultivated, ana improved ; we there discover 
and trace^ as it were with the eye, their origin and pro§[ress : and perceive 
with admiration, that the nearer we approach those countries which were once 
inhabited by the sons of Noah, in the greater perfection we find the arts and 
sciences ; and that they seem to be either neglected or forgotten, in proportion 
to the remoteness of nations from them : so that, when men attempted to revive 
those arts and sciences, Ihey were obliged to go back to the source fiom 
whence they originally flowed. 

I give only a transient view of these objects, though so veiy important, in 
this place ; l>eeause I have already treated them with some extent elsewhere.* 

But another object, of infinitely greater importance, *•. f^ie obienriag, es- 
claims our attention. For although pi«fane h^ K^wiiJ^IS^d^p.^ 

only of nations who had imbibed all the chimeras of a fane history. 
superstitious worship, and abandoned themselves to all the irregularities of 
wnich hunaan nature, after the fall of the first man, became capable ; it never- 

• T«i. III. aad IV. of th« iMUiod of t«achin|^ j»od f tndpn^ th« BeQ«t Lettrefl, &«* 
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tiielefB piodaiin» muTenally the gncatness of the Almifl^ty, his power, his 
justice, and, above all, the admirable wisdom with which his prondence go- 
Terns the uiiiyene« 

If the inherent couiriction of tiiis last truth raised, accordlnr to Cicero's 
obsenratioh,* the Romans above all other nations ; we may, in like manner, 
affirm, that nothings gives history a greater superiority to many other brandies 
of literature, than to see in a manner imprinted in almost every page of it, the 
precious footsteps and shining proofs of this great truth, viz. that Grod disposes 
all events as supreme Lord and Sovereign ; that he alone determines the me <^ 
kiqgSj and tiie duration of empires ; aim that he, for reasons inscrutable to ail 
but himself, transfers the government of kingdoms from one nation to mother. 

God presided at the We discover this important truth in going back to the 



S*"*!!!!!" *' "** *"** "'^^ remote antiquit^r, and the origin of profane histoiy ; 
"" I mean to the dispersion of the posterity of Noah into the 

several countries of the earth where mey settled. Liberty, chance, views of 
interest, a love for certain countries, and similar motives, were, in out- 
ward appearance, the only causes of the different choice which men made 
in these various migrations. But the Scriptures inform us, that amidst the 
trouble and confusion that followed the sudden change in the language of 
Noah's descendants, Grod presided invisibly over all their councils ana de* 
liberations ; that nothii^ was transacted but by the Almighty's appointment ; 
and that he alone guided and settled all mankind! aereeablv to the dic- 
tates of his mercy and justice. The Lard scattered them nhroaa from thence 
upon the face of the earth,X 

God •Bijrhat fixed uie We must therefore consider as an indisputable princi- 
wUh^Lwect'to^hii tJJi P!«» ^^ ^ ^ b^ais and foundation to the study of profane 
people and tiM raipi of histoij, that the providence of the Almighty has, nom all 
'^* ^^^ ^ eternity, a{)pointed the establishment, duration, and de- 

struction of kingdoms and empires, as well in regard to the generaJ plan of 
tiie whole universe, known only to God, who constitutes the order aiKl won- 
derful hann<my of its several parts, as particularly with respect to the people 
of Israel, and still more with regard to the Messiah, and the establishment of 
the church, which is his g:reat work, the end and design of all his other woiks, 
and ever present to his sight. — SMOwn to the Lord are aU his works from the 

Grod has vouchsafed to discover to us in holy Scripture, a part of the rela- 
ticm of the several nations of the earth to his own people ; and the little so 
discovered, diffuses great lightover the histoiy of those nations, of whom we 
shall have but a veiy impenect idea, unless we have recourse to tile inspired 
writers. They alone display, and brii^ tn light, the secret thoi^hts of princes, 
their incoherent projects, their foolidi pride, their impious and cruel ambition ; 
they reveal the true causes and hidden springs of victories and overthrows ; of 
the ffrandeur and declension of nations : the rise and ruin of states ; and teach 
us what judgment the Almighty forms both of princes and empires, and conse- 
quently, what idea we ourselves ought to entertain of them. 

Poweifni kin^ ap- Not to mention I^TPt, that served at first as the cradle 
poiDted to pnTUh-of pro- (if \ may be allowed the expression) of the holy nation ; 
^^ **** ^ and which afterwards was a severe prison, and a fieiy fur- 

nace to it ;|| and, at last, the scene of the most astonishing miracles that God 
ever wroueht in favour of Israel : not to mention, I say, Egypt, the mighty 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon furnish a thous^md proofs mthe truth here 
advanced. 

* PieiAt«t ac religjooe, atqiie hac una sapientia quod deoram iminortaUiiQ nomine oowia regfi fubema- 
C>fte pB(»pexinius, omnes gentca nationesque superavimas.— Drat, de Aroip* Reap, a* 19* 

f The ancients theraselyes, according to rindar, (Oljrnp* Od. rii.) retained eome idea, that th« 
i#f peiftiofi of men was not the eSbet of ebanoe, hat that they had been settled in daJerMit eeuntries bjr fhe 
i>noiDtin«ttt of Ptoridenee. 

I Oea. xi. 8. 9. \ Aots, xt. 18. 

I 1 will brio^ you oat from under the btvdens of the EgyptiuM* and I will nk ftm out sf thitiM*o«Iai|^ 
Siod. ri. 6. Out of the iron furnace, evea out of Kgjpt* Deul. ir. 9k 
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Tb^sibrt pomtaM uonafclis, Tl^a&«Pilenr,SilBiaiiA»ur, SeoMdiefib« 
Nebudbadnezzar^ and many move, were in God*s hand, as so many instriH 
ments, which he emplojed to pooish the transmssions of his people. He 
UfM lip on amgt^ to the naOoniiromfart and nUud ^Mto them from Cl« end 
w^Ae eofihi to come and receive m$ orden.^ He himself put the sword into 
tneir hands, and appointed their marches dail^. He breathed courage and 
ardour into their soldiers ; made their armies indefatigable in labour, and in* 
vincible in batile ; and spread tenor and eonstemalion wfaereyer they direct* 
#d their steps. 

The rapidity of their conquests ought to hare enaUed them to discern the 
invisible hand that oondocted them. But, says one of diese kiiMtin ^ 
name of the rest, By the ttrengih ofm/y Jumdlhaoe done itf and vy my wis" 
dom ; for I am jMmdmU : And I have removed the bomnd$ of (he people and 
have rohbed theur trecumree^ and I hitve put down ^ mhabitanti Uke a valiant 
man, And tny hand hath found a$ a neit the riehet of Ae people ; and at one 
goAereih cg-n that are left^ home I gathered aU the earthy and there woe none 
^uU moved the wing, or opiened Ae month or peeped.X 

But this monarch, so august and wise in his own eye, how did he appear in 
that of the Almight^ ? Omy as a subaltern a^ent, a servant sent by nis mas« 
ter : The rod if hie anger, and the etaff^in his hand,^ God's design was tp 
chastise, not to extirpate his children. But Sennacherib had itinhde heart 
to deshvy and cut ^ all nationt^W What then will be the issue of this kind of 
contest between the designs of God, and those of this prince ?ir At the time 
that he fancied himself already possessed of Jenisalem, the Lord, mtb a sin* 
rle blast, disperses all bis proud hopes ; destrovs, in one night, a huiMlred 
fourscore^ and five thousand of his fences : and putting a hook in hit nose^ 
and a bridle in hie lips*^* (as though he had been a wild beast,) he leads him 
back to. his own dominions, covered with infamy, through the midst of those 
nations, who, but a little before, had beheld him in all nis pride and haugh- 
tiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar, kinff of Babylcm, appears still more visibly rovemed by 
a Providence, to which he himself is an entire strainer, althovigh it presides 
over aQ his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 

Beii^ ccxDQe at &e head of his army to two h^hways, the one of which led 
to Jenisalem, and the other to Rabban, the chief citjr of the Ammonites, this 
king, not knowipg which of them would be best for him to strike into, deoates 
for sometime with himself, and at last casts lots.tt God makes the lot fall on 
Jerusalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pronounced against diat city ; viz. to 
destroy it, to bum the temple, and lead its inhabitants into captivify. 

One .would imagine, ^t nrst sight, that this king had been prompted to be- 
siege Tyre,m»«ly fix)m apolitical view, viz. that he might not leave behind 
him so powerful and well fortified a city ; nevertheless, a superior will had 
decreed the sei^ of Tyre.Jt God designed, on one side, to humble the pride 
of Ithobal its king, who fancyiftt" himself wiser than Daniel, whose fame was 
spread over the whole East ; and ascribing entirely to his rare and uncommon 
prudence the extent of his dominions, and the greamess of his riches, persuad 
ed himself that he was a eod, and eai in the seat ofGod,^ » 

On the other side, he also designed to chastise the luxury, the voluptuous^ 
neas, and the pride of those haughty merchants, vriio thoi^ht themselves kii](gs 
of the sea, ana sovereigns over crowned heads ; and especially that inhuman 
joy of the Tyrians, who looked, upon the fall of Jerusalem ([the rival of Tyre ) 
as tiieir own aggrandisement. These were the motives which prompted Goa 
himself to leaa Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; and to make him execute, though 



« Iwi. r. 96k Sa z. M, 94. xHI. 4. ft. f Seonaehenb. % ItaL z. 13, 14. h Isai. x. 5, 

Llbidi w. 1. T lUd. Twr. 19. 

Beeaoiv thf ntfe amiiMt me, and tLj fmalt b e<HM up into miM ean. tlierefore I will put my hooli 
mo tlif QOM, «iM nj bndle in ihj lips, and I will turn thee back by the wer by whieh tiiou cameftt. 9 
LUf% stt. 9S. tt B<«k. xsi. 19,38. tt ^s'^- wi. xxrix. xxrUi. 4] £«ek. xxvUi. 9. 
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MikncKWkflgljy bk oommaiMb, I»cmoo kqcb aoa jodocam ud Tffntm AV- 

* To recoa^pesse this monaidi, whoM anrnr the Ahnigh^ had caused te 
$erv€ a great servicM agadnit Tyre'\ (these are God's own woraa ;} aad to oom- 
pensate the Babrlonish troqps, for the gmvous toiis thej had sustamed ditfi^g 
a thirteen years^ seige : / vnU groe^ saith the Lord God, ths kwd <^ ^^^ 
imi0 NtkmSmdnexzar^ king fifBabifUm ; and he dutU take her mMiude^ and 
take her qM.OMd take her preify and it ehaU (e the wageefor ku army.t 

The same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to immortalize his name by thegrauideiir 
of his exploits, wa» detenninod to heighten the gkxy of his conquests by his 
splendour and magnificence, in embellishing tbe capital c£ his empire with 
pompous edifices, and the most sumptuous ornaments. But while a set of adu- 
lating i^ourtieis, on whom he lavishea the highest honours and immense riches, 
make all places resouiid with his name, an av^gust senate of watchful spirilt is 
formed, who weigh, m the balance of^ truth, the actions of kiqgs, and pvo* 
nounce upon them a sentence from which there lies no appeal. Thn Kmg 
of Babylon is cited befi[»e this tribunal, in which there presides a Snpreme 
Judge, who, to a vigilance which nothing can elude, adds a holiness that will 
not allow of^ the least ineguJarity. V^gU et eanchti. In ^is tribunal all Ne- 
i^chadneza;ar's actions, wwch were the admiration and wonder of the^public. 
are examined with riffoiir ; and a seardh is made into the inward recesses <m 
his heart, to discover his most hidden thoi^hts. How will this fonnidable in- 
quiiy end ? At the instant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his palace, and 
revolving, with a secret complacency, his exploits, his erandeur wad magnifi- 
cence, is saying to himself. Is not ihM great Babylen ^at i builifor ^ nouse 
of the kingdomyhy the mdgh^ of my power , and for the honour ofvoM majesty .^§ 
m tliis very instant, when, by vainly Hatterit^ himself that he iiela his power 
and kingdom from himseu* alone, he usurped the seat of the Almigh^ : a voice 
from heaven pronounces his sentence, and declares to him, that, hie kingdom 
wc» departed from him, thai he should be driven from men. and hi$ dwelling be 
with the bea^f of the field, wUil he knew Aat the Mott Hittk tided m the kdut- 
dome of men, altdgaiTihem to whomsoever he would.i ^ ^ 

This tribunal, which is fi>reverassemyed,thoi^h invisible to mortal eyes. 
pronounced the like sei^enceon those* famous conquerors, on those heroes ot 
the pagan worid, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, considered themselves as the 
sole authojfs of their exalted fortune ; as independent of anthoiity of every 
kind, and as not holding of a miperior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instruments of his vengeance, he 
made others the dispensers of his goodness. He oidained Cyrus to be the 
deliverer of his people ; and to ei^Ue him to support with di^tf so glori- 
ous a function, he endued him with aU the qualities whic^ constitute thegreat- 
est captains and princes; and caused that excellent education to be given him, 
which the heathens so much admired, though they neither Imew the au&or 
nor the true cause of it. 

We see in profane histoiy the eixteirt and swiflness <^ his conquests, the in- 
trepidity p{ his courage, the wisdom of his views and designs ; his greatness 
of soul, his noble generosity; his truly paternal affection forbissul^ects^; and, 
in them, the grateful returns of love and tenderness, which made th^oi con- 
sider him rather as the^ protectcMr and father, than as thehr lord and sovereign. 
We find, I say, all these particulars in profane histoiy : but we do not per- 
ceive the secret principle of so many exalted qualities, nor the hidden spring 
which set them in motion. 

But Isaiah affords us this li^t,and delivers hhnself in words suitable to the 
greatness and majesty of the Goa who inspired him. He represents this all- 
powerful God of armies as leadipg Cyrus by the hand, marcniog before him, 
conductii^ him from city to city, and from province to province ; evhduing 
■ ^ ■ ■ . I I II , ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 1 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ 1 1 ■ ». « 

* This incident is related more «t l«ive ia the history of the Eg>Tptia|tf, onder the rein of Aantis. 
t lUek. xxix. 1S.3CL % Oun. i^. l-^^ { Dan. ir* 30. fl D«b.It. 31»a% 



cutting in sunder the ban of tVon, tmt>wii^ down & walls aoa tmlwailu of 
citieS) and putting him in postettion of the treatures ^ darhuUf and the hidden ^ 
rid^^ ttcretmacet.* 

The prophef also telb us the cause and motive of all these events.t It was 
in order to punish Babylon, and to deliver Judah^that the Almighty conducts 
Cjios, step by sti^, and nves success to all his enterprises. I have raUed 
hun upin rig&eousnes$. ana I mU direct all ki» vavt , for Jacob wy tervant^e 
sake; and brael mine electa . But this prince is so blrna and uoeratefiil, that he 
does not know his Master, nor remeniber iiis beoe&ctor. I have twmamed 
thcB^ tkov^h thou ha$t not knfiwn me,'^ girded thee, though thou ha$t not 
known me,^ 

Men seldom form to themselves a rigbt judgment of Afiieiai«ff««r«h6f^ 
true glory, and the duties essential to regal power. The f^ <^<^' 
Scripture oi^y gives us a full idea of them, and this it does in a wonderful man- 
ner,! under the image of a veiy laige and strong tree, whose top reaches to 
heaven, and whose branches extend to the extremities of the earth. As its fo 
liage is very abundant, and it ia bowed down with fniit9.tt constitutes the oma 
ment and felicity of the plains around it It supplies a grateful idiade, and a 
secure retreat to beasts of every kind ; animals, both yrild and tame, are safely 
lodged under its hospitable branches ; the birds of heaven dwell ia the boughs 
of It, and it supplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea <^ the kiitt^ly office, whose 
true ^ndeur and solid gloiy does not consist in that splendour, pomp, and 
ma^ificence which surround it ; nor in that reverence and exterior homage 
which are paid to it bjr sulgects ; but in the real services and solid advan- 
tages it procures to nations, whose support, defence, security, and asj^lum, it 
forms, (both from its nature and institution,) at the same time that it is the 
fruitfill source of terrestrial blessings of every kind ; especially with regard 
to the poor "and weak, who ought to find, beneath the shade and protection of 
royalty, a sweet peace and tranc|uillity not to be interrui>ted or disturbed ; 
while the monarch himself sacrifices his ease, and experiences alone those | 
storms and tempests from which he shelters others ? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and Hbe execution of this great 
plan (religion only excepted,) appears in the government of Cyrus, of which 
Xenophon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface to the history of 
that prince. He has there specified a great number of nations, which, thoi^h 
far distant one from another, and differing widely in their manners, customs, and 
language, were however all united by the same sentiments of esteem, rever- 
ence, and love for a prince, whose government they wished, if possible, to 
have continued for ever, so much happiness and tranquillity did they enjoy 
under it. IT 

To this amiable and salutary government, let us op- Ajustiacaoftbeeoa. ' 
pose the idea which the sacred writii^s erve us of those «|ucroM of antiquity, 
monarchs and conquerors, so much boasted by antiquity, who, instead of mak- 
ing the happiness of mankind the sole object of tneir care, were^rompted 
by no other motives than those of interest and ambition. *^*The Holy 
Spirit represents them under the symbols of monsters generated from the 
^ agitation of the sea, from the tumult, confusion, and dating of the waves 

* •* Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose rigfht hand I have holden, to subdue nations 
before him ; and I will loose the loins ef Ida; s, to open before him the two-leaTod fateSf and the g^tes 
shall not be shot* I will f» before thee, and make the crooked jdaees straifht : I wall break in pieces lb* 

Sates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of irsn. And I will fire thee the treasures of darkness, and hid* 
eo riches of secret places, that thoa mayest know, thnt 1 the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am Uit 
God of l8rMl/*--4sa. sir. l»-3. 

f Isai. xlr. 13, M. X !<»»• >>▼• 1^ ^ f !«>• T^r. 4, S. || Dan. ir. 7. 9. 
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cut ag^iiift tiie otiMr; andutidertlie image of croei wild beasts, Tthidi spmmd 
tenor and desolation aniTersallj, and are for erer goi|;in|: themselves wffli 
blood and slaughter. How strong and expressire is this coloiiring ! 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructire models that the iinles md 
maxinuLof the education generally bestowed on die children of the great are 
borrowed : and it is diese ravagers of nations, these scoaigers of mankind, 
they are '.iestined to resemble. By inspiring them with the sentiments of a 
boundless ambition^ and the lore (hT false glory, they become (to borrow an 
expression fiom Scripture) young Uom: iney learn to eaick the prey^ and de- 
vowr manr^to lay waHe etitet, to turn lands and Uteir fatness into desolaticn by 
tikM noise ^^neir roaring.^ And when this young lion is {^wn up, God telB 
us, that the noise of his exploits, and the renown of his victories, are nothing 
but a frightful roaring, which fills all j^laces with terror and desolation. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are extracted from the 
history of ^ Egyptians, Assjrrians, Babylonians, and Persians, prove suffi* 
ciently the supreme power exercised by God over all empires ; and the rela- 
tion lie thoi^t fit to establish between the rest of the nations of the earth, and 
his own peculiar people. The same truth appears as conspicuousW^ under 
the kings of Syria and E^ypt, successors of Alexander the Great : betw^n 
whosehistoiy, and that of me Jews under the Maccabees, eveiy hodj knows 
the close conneximi. 

To these incidents, I cannot forbear adding another, which. ^ou§[h univer- 
sally known, is not therefore the less remarkable ; I mean, the taking of Je- 
rusalem by Titus. When he had entered that city, and viewed all the for- 
tifications of it, diis prince, though a heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of 
the God of Israel, and, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, ** It is manifest 
tiiat the Almishty has fought for us, and has driven the Jews ftom those tow- 
ers, since neimer the utmost human force, nor that of all the engines in the 
world, could have eflfected it.'*t 

God has always db- Besides the visible and sensible connexion of sacred 

poMd of human erents ^j _/• i.»_a al ♦ ai^ j j 

reiatirei^ to the reign of ^<I profane histoiy , there IS another more sacred and 
the MeMiah. more distinct relation with lespect to the Messiah, for 

whose comiif^ the Almighty, whose work was ever present to his sight, pre- 
pared mankind from far, even by the state of ignorance and dissoluteness in 
which he suffered them to be immersed during four thousand years. It was 
to show the necessity diere was of our having a Mediator, that God permitted 
the nations to walk afler their own ways ; and that neither the light of reason, 
nor the dictates of philosophy, could dispel their clouds of error, (»r reform 
their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the majesty of princes, 
the glorious actions of great men. the order of civil societies, and the harmony 
of the different members of which they are composed, the wisdom of legisla- 
tors, and the learning of philosophers, the eartii seems to exhibit nothing to die 
eve of man but what is great and resplendent ; nevertheless, in the eye of 
God, it was equally barren and uncultivated, as. at the first instant of the cre- 
ation by the Almighty ^/Ed^. 7%« earth tmu wtthout form asd void. J This 
is saying but little : it was wholly polluted and impure, (the reader will ob- 
serve that I speak here of die heatoens^) and appeared to God only as the 
haunt and retreat of ungrateful and perfidious men, as it did at the time of the 
flood. The earth was corrupt before God, and was filled with iniquity.§ 

Nevertheless, the sovereign arbiter of the universe, who, pursuant to the 
dictates of his wisdom, dispenses both light and darkness, and knows how to 
check the impetuous torrent of human passions, would not permit mankind, 
though abandoned to the utmost corruptions, to degenerate into absolute bar- 
ban^, and brutalize themselves, in a manner by die extinction of the first 
principles of the law of nature, as is seen in several savage nations. Such an 

■^■^~— III - - ■ - - ■ , i -,uLn 
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(Astacle would h&ve retuded too much the ntpid ooune promked by hki t» 
the tint preachers of the doctrine of his Sod. 

He darted from far into the Hiinds of men die rays of several great truths, 
to dispose them for the reception of others of a more important nature. He 
prepared them fc^ the insmictions of the goflpeL by those of phiIoM|)heffB ; 
and it was with thii^ view diat God permitted the neathen professors to eza« 
mine, in their schools, several questions, and establish several principle, 
which are nearly allied to religion ; and to engage the attention of mankind, 
by the spirit and beauty of their disputations. R is well known, that the py« 
losophers inculcate, in eveir part of their writings, the existence of a God, the 
necessity of a Providence that presides over die government of the world, the 
immortaJity of the soul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of the ^ood and 
the punishment of the wicked, the nature of those duties which constitute the 
bona of society, die character of the virtues that are the basis €i mm^itr, 
as prudence, lustice, fortitude, temperance, and such like tniths, whicn, 
though incai>able of guiding men to righteousness, yet they were (m use to 
scatter certain clouds^ and to dispel certain obscurities. 

It is by an effect of the same rrovidence, which prepared from far the waya 
of the gospel, that, when the Messiah revealed himself in the fledi, God had 
united together a great number of nations, by the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
and had subjected to one monarch, from the ocean to the Euphrates, all the 
people not united by language, in order to ^ive a mate free course to the 
preaching of the apostles. When profane histoiy is studied with judgment 
and maturity, it must lead us to these reflections, and point out to us the man- 
ner in whicSi the Almighty makes the empires of the earth subservient to the 
reign of his Son. 

ft ought likewise to teach us the value of all that glit- Exterior taicnto in. 
ters most in the eye of the world, and is most capable of *^^^^ *® ^'« i»e»Uieii». 
dazzlii^ it. Valour, f(»titude, skill in government, profound policy, merit 
hi magistracy, capacity for the most abstruse sciences, beauty of genms, deli- 
cacy of taste, and perfection in all arts : these are the oloects which profane 
histoiy exhibits to us, which excite our admiration, and often our envy. But 
at the same time, this vexy histoiy ought to remind us, that the Ahniehty, 
ever since the creatlop, has indulged to his enemies all those shinins qualities 
which the world esteems, and on which it frequently bestows die highest eulo- 
giums ; and, on the contraiy, that he oflen refuses them to his most faithful 
servants, whom he endues with talents of an infinitely superior nature, though 
men neither know their value, nor are desirous of them. Hajtpy is thatpeo^ 
pie that is in such a case ; yea, happy is that people whose God u the Lord^* 

1 shall conclude this first part ol my preface with a re- we mmt not be too 
flection which results naturally from what has been said, pjofwe in our oppUuM* 
Since it is certain, that all these great men, who were so '^ ^ ^"^* 
much boasted of in profane histoiy, were so unhappy as not to know the true 
God, and to displease him ; we should therefore be particularly careful not 
to extol them too much. St. Austin, in his Retractions, repents his having 
lavished so many encomiums on Plato, and the followers of his philosophy ; 
because these, says he, were impious men, whose doctrine, in many points, 
WdS contrary to that of Jesus Christ.t 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Austin supposes it to be unlawful for 
us to admire and praise whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in 
the maxims of the~ heathens. He % only advises us to correct whatever is 
erroneous, and to approve whatever is confoimable to rectitude and justice 

• PmI. esllr. 15. 

t Laus ifwft, ^a PUtoaem re\ PUtoaieot aen aeademico* pliUoio|>hos taatm extidt ipiaataim impiot 
bpmine* dod oportuit, ooo immerito mihi ditpliouit ; pnsierUfli quonnn contm errorei aaof do* defeA^enda 
Ml ChHstiana doctriD».«— Retract, 1. i. e. 1. 

t Id ia mwque corrigendwii. quod ptftrmn efl} qvod •vtem r»6tun eft, approbaMmit— 4>tl f^afU ttM* 
PoDAt* I. rUt c. 14L 



in tiiem. Be mp^di the Romam on mm oocatioiis, «id pftfticulirfy in 

his books De CXvitaU Dei. * which is one of the last and finest of his woiks. 

He diere shows, that Uie Almiditj raised them to be victorious over nations, 

and sovereigns of a great part oT toe earth, because of the gentleness and equity 

L of their government (alluding to the happy ages of the commonwealth :) thus 

• bestowing on virtues, that were merely ouman, rewards of the same kind with 

; which that people, though veiy judicious in other respects, were so unhappy 

^/ as to content themselves. St. Austin therefore does not condemn the encomiums 

which are bestowed on the heathens, but only the excess of them. 

Students oii^ht to take care, and especially we, who by the duties of our pro- 
fession are obliged to be peipetually conversant with heathen authors, not to en- 
ter too far into the spirit of them y not to imbibe ooperceived their sentiments, 
by kvishii^ too much applause on their heroes ; nor to give into excesses, 
which the heathens indeed did not consider as such, because they were not 
acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some persons, whose friendship I 
esteem as I ought, and for whocte learning and judgment I nave the highest re* 
^ard, have found this defect in some paits of my work, on the Method of teach- 
%ng and studying the Belles Lettres. ^c. and are of opinion that I have gone 
too mat lengths in the encomiums I bestow on the illusti*ious men of antiquity. 
I inoeed own, tiiat the expressions on iboee occasions are sometimes too strong 
and too unguarded : however, I imagined th^ft I had supplied a proper correc- 
tive to this^ by the hints with which I have interspersed those four volumes, 
and therefore, that it would be only losing time to repeat them ; not to mention 
my having laid down, in different places, toe principles which the fathers of the 
church establish on this head, in declarii^ with St. Austin, that without true 
piety, that is, without a sincere worship of God, there can be no true virtue ; and 
that no virtue can be sucn, whose object is worldly ^loiy*; a truth, says this 
father, acknowledged universally by tbos& who are inspired with real and 
solid piety. Bltui constat^ inter O'tnnes veraciter piosy neminem sine vera 
pietate, id est veri Dei vera cuZ/u, veram poste habere virtiUem; nee earn veram 
esse^ qrtando glorioe servet hmnanas.^ 

When I observed that Perseus bad not resolution enough to kill himselfj I 
did not thereby pretend to justify the practice of the heathens, who looked 
upon suicide as lawful : but simply to relate an incident, and the judgment 
which Paulus ^milius passed on it. Had I barely hinted a word or two 
against that custom, it would have obviated all mistake, and left no room for 
censure. 

The ostracism, employed at Athens againstjpersons of the greatest merit ; 
theft connived at, as one would imagine, oy Lycuigus in Sparta ; an equality 
with regard to possessions established in the same city, by the authority of 
the state, and thing:s of a like nature, may admit of some difficulty. However, 
I shall pay a more immediate attention to Uiese particulars, § when the course 
of the history brings me to them ; and shall be proud, of receiving such lights 
as the learned and unprejudiced may please to communicate. 

In a work like that 1 now offer to the public, intended more immediately 
for the instruction of youth, it were heartily to be wished, there might not be 
a sii^le thought or expression that could contribute to inculcate false or dan- 
gerous principles. When I first set about writing the present histoiy , I pro- 
posed this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly conceive, but 
am far fk^m imagining ^at I have always observed it, though it was my in- 
tention to do so ; and therefore on this, as on many other occasiops, I shall 
stand in need of the reader's indulgence. 

As I write principally for the instruction of youth, and for persons who do 
not intend to make veiy deep researches into ancient histoiy , I shall not crowd 
this work with a sort of erudition, that odierwise m%ht have been introduced 

• Lib. ▼. e*p. Iff, 91. Sec, f D« Ciritate Dei, lib. t, c, 19. t Vol. IV. p. S85. 
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naturany Into it, but does not suit my purpose. Ify design ft, in ftrtng a 

contluued scries of ancient histoiyt to extract from the Greek and Latin au* 
thors aJl that I shall judge most useful and entertaining with respect to the 
transaction?, and most mstructive with regard fo the reflections. 

I wish It were possible for me to avoid the dry ster Iity of epitomes, which 
convey no distinct idea to the mind ; and at the same time the tedious aecu* 
raxj of lone histories, which tire the reader's patience. I am sensible that it 
is difficult to steer exactly between the two extremes ; and although, in the 
two parts of histoiy which commence this work, 1 have retrenched a greU 

})art of ivhat we meet with in ancient authors, the]^ may still be thought too 
ong ; but I was afraid of spoiling the incidents, by being too studious of bre- 
vi^. However, the taste of tJhe public shall be my guide, to which I will 
endeavour to confono hereailer. 

I was so happy as not to displease the public in my first attempt.* I wish 
the present work may be equally successful, but dare not raise my hopes so 
high. The subjects I there treated, viz. polite literature, j^try, eloquence, 
and curious pieces of history, gave me 90 opportunity of introducing into it, 
from ancient and mod^jn authors, whatever is most heautiful, al^cting, deli- 
cate, and just, with regard both to thought and expression. The beauty and 
justness of the things themselves which I offered tne reader, made him more 
mdulgent to the manner in which they were presented to him ; and besides, 
the variety of the subjects supplied the want of those graces which might 
have been expected from the style and composition. 

But I have not the same advantage in the present work, the cboice of tlie 
subjects not beii)g entirely at my discretion. In a series of histoiy, an author 
is oflen obliged to introduce a g^eat many things that are not always ve- 
TV interesting, especially with regard to the origin and rise of empires t 
wese parts are generally overrun with thorns, and offer very few flowers. 
However, the sequel furnishes matter of a more pleasing nature, and events 
that, engage more strongly the reader's attention ; and I shall take care to 
make use of whatever is most valuable in the best authors. In the mean time, 
1 must inUreat the reader to remember, that in a widely extended and beauti- 
ful region, the eye does not every where meet with golden harvests, smiling 
meads, and fruitful orchards ; but sees, at different intervals, wild and less 
cultivated tracts of land. And to use another comparison after Pliny, t some 
trees in the spring emuiouslv shoot forth a numberless multitude of blossoms, 
which, by this rich dress, (tne splendour and vivacity of whose colours charm 
the eye,; proclaim a happy abundance in a more advanced season ; while 
other trees,t ^^ ^ l^ss gay and florid kimL though they bear good fruits, have 
not, nowever, the fragrance and beauty ofblossoms, nor seem to share in the 
joy of revivir^ nature. The reader will easily apply this image to the com- 
position of history. 

To adorn and enrich mv own, I will be so ingenuous as to confess, that I 
do not scruple, nor am asnamea, to rifle wherever I come ; and th.it I often 
do not cite the authors from whom I transcribe, because of the liberty I take 
to make some slight alterations. I have made the best use in my power of the 
solid reflections that occur in the second and third parts of'^the Bishop of 
MeAux's § Universal History^ which is one of the most beautiful and most 
usehil books in our language. I have also received great assistance from the 
learned Dean Prideaux's Vomeydon of the Old and Jseao TestamefUy in which 
he has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars relating 

* Tlw metkod of tea«hi«f vaU itodyiof the Belles Lettret, Ate. The Enyliah tmnlation (in four toI- 
vmeA of Ihif evoellent nece of eriticism* hM gone through leTeral editione. 

t Arbomm iot, eit plem reri* indicium, et enai renMeentii floe g audiqai ertwriiin TShm m aovmt, att- 
u^ae q«wa Mill, OftendiiBt, tqae Tftriu evlonai pietniu in eertnjnen uique luxorient. 8«4 hoc negatmn 
pleriiqae. Nea enim omae* floreat, et tuat triites quvdaai, t^naque non sentient gandta nnaoraai : nee 
olio flora •zhiknaldrt nateletre ponMnnn recurtof aonttoe vemeoloii aaaeia MwaittMnt — FBa. Kat. Hii|» 
I sH. «• 96* 
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to ancient hiblofsr* Idi«Q take the stone Vherij^ rn& wbatever ccnnea in vpj 
way that raa^ suit my dt^ign, and contribute to its nerfection. 

I am yeiy sensible, that it is not so much for a person^s reputation thus to make 
use of other men's lal)oui&»and ttiat it is in a manner renouncing the name and 
qu^ity of autfior. But I ani not over-fond of that title, and shall be extremely 
well pleased, and think myaelf reiy happ^, if I can but deserve the name of 
a good compiler, and supply my readers with a tolerable histoir, who will not 
be over-solicitous to inquire what hand it comes from, provided they are pleased 
with it. 

Students, with a veiy moderate application, may easily go through this 
course of histoiy in a year, without interrupting their other studies. Accord- 
ing to my plan, my work should be given to the highest form but one. Youths 
m this chiss are capable of pleasure and improvement from this history ; and 
I would not have tnem enter upon tiiat of the Romans, till they study rhetoric. 

It would have been useful, and even necessaiy, to have given some idea of 
the ancient authors from whom I have extracted the following materials. But 
the course itself of the histoiy wiU show this, and naturally give me an oppor- 
tunity of producing them. 

«Q ht f ■'"^^?*h* ^' ^^ ^® mean time it may not be improper to take notice 
gurie«,*Jrod!Jie»/Mdo^ of the superstitious credulity objected to most of these 
aci«s of the ancMnts. authors, with regard to auguries, auspices, prodigies, 
dreams, and oracles ; and, indeed, we are shocked to see writers, so judicious 
in all other respects, lay it down as a kind of law, to relate these particulars 
with a scrupulous accuracy, and to dwell gravely on a tedious detail of tri- 
fling and ridiculous ceremonies, such as the flight oi birds to the right or lef\ hand, 
signs discovered in the smoking entrails of beasts, the greater or less greeds 
iness of chickens in pecking com, and a thousand similar absurdities. 

It must be confessed, that a reader of judgment cannot, without astonish- 
ment, see the most illustrious peisons amon^ the ancients, for wisdom and 
Knowlcc^e ; generals who were the least liable to be influenced by popular 
opinions, and most sensible bow necessary it is to take advantage of auspicious 
moments ; the wisest councils of princes perfectly well skilled in the arts of 
government ; the most august assemblies of grave senators ; in a word, the 
most powerful and most learned nations in all ages ; to see, 1 say, all these so 
unaccountably weak as to make the decision of the greatest affairs, such as the 
declaring war, the giving battle, or pursuing a victoiy, depend on the trifling 
practices and customs above mentioned ; deliberations that were of the utmost 
importance, and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently de- 
pended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to own, that their manners cus- 
toms and laws, would not permit men in these ages to dispense with the obser 
vation of these practices ; that education, hereditary tradition transmitted from 
immemorial time, the universal belief and consent of different nations, the pre- 
cepts and even examples of philosophers ^ that all these, I say, made the prac- 
tices in question appear venerable m their eyes ; and that these ceremonies, 
how absurd soever they ma^ appear to us, and are really so in themselves, 
constituted part of the religion and public worship of the ancients. 

Their's was a false religion, and a mistaken worship ; and yet the principle 
of it was laudable, and founded in nature : the"stream was corrupted, but the 
fountain was pure. Man, when abandoned to his own ideaSj sees nothii^ be- 
yond the present moment. Futurity is to him an abyss invisible to the most 
eaffle-eyed, the most piercing sagacity, and exhibits nothii^ on which he may 
fixliis views, or form any resolution with certainty: He is equally feeble and 
impotent with regard to the execution of his designs. He is sensible that he 
is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power, that disposes all events with abso- 
lute authority, and which, in spite of his utmost efforts, and of the wisdom of 
the best concerted schemes, by only raising the smallest obstacles and slightest 
disappointments, renders it impossible fornim to execute his measures. 



Thaohscunty and wriitawiw oblige him to 
led^e and power : he is forced^ boUi by his immediate wants, and the stronf^ 
desire be has to succeed in all his undertakings, to address that Being, who he 
is sensible has reserved to himself alone the knowledge of futurity, and the. 
power of disposing it as he sees fitting. He accordira^ly directs prayers, makes 
vows, and oners sacrifices, to prevail, if possible with the Deity to reveal him* 
self, either in dreams, in oracles, or other signs, which may manifest his will : 
fully convinced that nothing pan happen but by the divine appointment, and 
ihat it is a man's greatest interest to know this supreme will, m order to con 
form his actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and veneration of, the Supreme 
Being, is natural to man : it is unprinted deep in his heart ; be is reminded 
of it by the inward sense of his extreme indiffence, and by all the objects 
which surround him ; and it may be affirmed, mat this perpetual recourse to 
the Deity is one of the principal foundations of religion, and the stroi^est 
band by which man is united to his Creator. 

Those who were sc happy as to know the true God. and were chosen to be 
his peculiar people, never failed to address him in all their wants and doubts, 
in order to obtain hi« succour and the manifestation of his wilL He accord- 
ingly was so gracious as to reveal himself to them ; to conduct them by 
apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies ; and to protect them by miracles 
of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute falsehood in the place of trutli, 
directed themselves, for the like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who 
were not able to answer their expectations, nor recompense the homage that 
mortals paid them,in any otherwaytbanby error and illusion, and a fraudulent 
imitation of the conduct ol the true God. 

Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, which, from a superstitious cre- 
dulity, they mistook for salutary warnings from heaven ; those obscure and 
equivocal answers of oracles, beneath whose veil the spirits of darkness con- 
cealed their ignorance ; and, by a studied ambiguity reserved to themselves 
an evasion or subterfuge, whatever might be the issue of the event. To tills 
are owing the prognostics, with regani to futurity, which men fancied they 
should find in the entrails of beasts, m the flight and singing of birds, in the as- 
pect of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the caprice of chance ; those 
dreadful prodigies ^at filled a whole nation with terror, and which, it was 
believed, nothing could expiate but mournful ceremonies, and even sometimes 
the effusion of human blood ; in fine, those black inventions of magic, those 
delusions, enchantments, sorceries, invocations of ghosts, and many other kinds 
of divination. 

All I have here related was a received usage, observed by the heathen na- 
tions in general ; and this usage was founded on the principles of fiiat religion 
of which I have given a short account. We have a signal proof of this in the 
Cyropaediaj* where Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, gives that young prince 
such noble instructions, instructions admirably well adapted to form the great 
captain, and great prince. He exhorts him above all things, to pay th^ high- 
est, reverence to the gods ; and not to undertake any enteiprise, whether im- 
portant or inconsiderable, without first calling upon and consulting them ; he 
enjoins him to honour priests and augurs, as being their ministers, and the in- 
terpreters of then: will ; but yet not to trust or abandon himself implicitly and 
blindly to them, till he had first learnt every thing relating to the science of di- 
vination, of auguries and auspices. The reason he gives for the subordination 
and dependence in which kings ought to live with regard to the gods, and the 
necessity they are under of consulting them in all things, is this : how clear 
sighted soever mankind may be in the ordinary course of affairs, their views 
are always very narrow and limited with regard to futurity; whereas the 

* Xenoph. tn Cjrrop. 1. i. p. 35, 77. 
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DeitT, at a single glance, takei hi all ages and erents. ** As die gods,** sajs 
Cambyses to his son, " are eternal, thej know equally all things, past, present, 
and to come.** '* With regard to the mortals who address them, tliey give 
salutar^r counsels to those whom they are pleased to favour, that they may 
not be ignorant of what things they ought, Or ought not, to undertake. If it 
is observed, that the deities do not give the like counsels to alj men, we are 
not to wonder at it. since no necessity obliges them to attend to the welfsHre of 
those persons on wnom they do not vouchsafe to confer their favour." 

Such was the doctrine of the most learned and most enlightened nations, 
with respect to the different kinds of divination ; and it is no wonder that the 
authors who wrote the histoiy of those nations, thougiit it incumbent on diem 
to ?ive an exact detail of such particulars as constituted part of their religion 
and worship, and was frequently in a manner the soul of their deliberation, and 
the standara of their conduct. I therefore was of opinion, for the same reason, 
that it would not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the ensuing history, 
what relates to this subject, though I have, however, retrenched a great part 
of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chronology. In the histoiy of the 
Carthaginians, I commonly set down four eras : the year from the creation of 
the world, which, for brevity's sake, I mark thus, A. M. ; those of the founda- 
tion of Carthage and Rome ; and lastly, the year that precedes the birth of 
our Saviour, wnich I suppose to be die 4004th of the world ; wherein I follow 
Usher and others, though they suppose it to be four years earlier. 

To know in what manner tne states and kingdoms were founded, that have 
divided the universe ; the steps whereby they arose to that pitch of grandeur 
related in histoiy ; by what ties families and cities were united, in order to 
constitute one body or society, and to live togedier under the same laws and a 
common authority ; it will be necessaiy to &ce things back, in a manner, to 
the infancy of the world, and to those ages, in which mankind, being dispers- 
ed into different regions, (after the confusion of tongues,) began to people the 
earth. 

In these early ages, eveiy father was the supreme head of his family ; the 
arbiter and judge of whatever contents and divisions might arise within it ; the 
natural leeisiator over his little society ; the defender and protector of mose 
who, by their birth, education, and weakness, were under his protection and 
safeguard. 

fiut although these masters enjoyed an independent audiori^, they made 
a mild and paternal use of it. So far fron\ being jealous of their power, they 
neither governed with haughtiness, nor decided with tyranny. As they were 
obliged by necessity to associate their family in their domestic labours, they 
also summoned them together, and asked their opinion in matters of importance. 
In this manner all affairs were transacted in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws which paternal vigilance established in this little domestic senate, 
being dictated with no other view than to promote the general welfare, con- 
certed with such children as were come to years of maturity, and accepted 
by the inferiors with a full and free consent, were religiously kept and preserv- 
ed in families, as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace tixid 
security. 

^ But aifferent motives gave rise to different laws. One maiK overjojred at the 
birth of a tirst-bom son, resolved to distinguish him from his future children, by 
bestowing on him a more considerable share of his possessions, and giving him 
a greater authority in his family. Another, more attentive to the interest of a 
beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he wanted to settle in the world, 
thought it incumbent on him to secure their rights and increase their advantages. 
The solitary and cheerless state to which a wife would be reducad, in case she 
should become a widow, affected more intimately another man, and made him 
provide beforehand Sar the subsistence and oomfiart of a woman who formed 
his felicity. 



ts i^ropdrfMiQ as evei^ family incfeased, by the birth of cbildren. and Cbefr 
manying into other Tamih'^s, they extended their little domain, and tormed, by 
insensible degrees, towns and cities. From these different views, and others of 
(he like nature, arose the peculiar customs of nations, as well as their rights, 
which are infinitely various. 

These societies, growing in process of time very numerous, and the families 
being divided into several branches, each of which had its head, whose different 
interests and characters might interrupt 'the general tranauillity ; it was neces- 
sary to intrust cne person with the government of the whole, in order to unite 
all these chiefs or heads under a single authority, and to maintain the public 
peace by a uniform adminbtration. The idea which men still retained of the 
paternal government, and the happy effects they had experienced from it, 
prompted them to choose from among their wisest and most virtuous men, him 
m whom they had observed the most tender and fatherly disposition. Nei* 
(her ambition nor cabal had the feast share in this choice ; prooity alone, and 
the reputation of virtue and equity, decided on these occasions, and gave the 
preference to the most worthy.* 

To heighten the lustre of their newly acquired dignity, and enable them the 
better to put the laws in execution, as well as to devote themselves entirely to 
the public good, to defend the state against the invasions of their neighbours, 
and the factions of discontented citizens, the title of king was bestowed upon 
them, a throne was erected, and a sceptre put into their hands ; homage was 
paid them, officers were assigned, and guards appointed for the security of 
their persons ; tributes were granted ; tney were mvestedwith full powers to 
administer justice, and for this purpose were armed with a sword, in order to 
restrain injustice, and punish crimes. 

At first, every city had its particular kit^, who, being more solicitous toprs* 
serve his dominion than to enlarge it, confined his ambition within the limits 
of his native country.! But the almost unavoidable feuds which break out be- 
tween neighbours, jealousy against a more powerful king, the turbulent and 
restless spirit of a prince, his martial disposition, or thirst of aggrandizing him- 
self, and displaying his abilities, gave rise to wars which frequently ended in 
(he entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities were by that means pos- 
sessed by the victor, and insensibly increased his dominions. Thus, a first 
victory paving a Way to a second, and making a prince more powerful and 
enterprising, several cities and provinces were united under one monarch, and 
fomned kingdoms of a greater or less extent, according to the degree of ardour 
with which the victor had pushed his conquests.J 

Xhe ambition of some of these princes being too vast to confine itself within 
a siQgie kingdom, it broke over ail bounds, ami spread universally like a tor- 
rent, or the ocean ; swallowed up kingdoms ana nations ; and gloried in de- 
priving princes of their dominions who nad not done them the least injury ; in 
carrying fire and sword into the most remote countries, and in leaving, every 
where, bloody traces of their progress ! Such was the origin of those famous 
empires which included a great pari of the world, 

Frinces made various uses of victory, according to the diversity of their dis- 
positions or interests Some considering themselves as absolute masters of the 
conquered, and imagining they were sufnciently indulgent in sparing their \}ye% 
bereaved them as well as their children, of their posse3sions, their country, and 
their liberty ; subjected them to a most severe captivity ; employed them 
in t^ose arts whicn are necessary for the support of life, in the lowest and 
most servile offices of the house, in the painful toils of the field; and fre-. 
quently forced them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dig in mines, andran^- 



* Quos ad fa«ti;iua bqiif majestotis no* ambitta popularis, le J spectaU inter bonos moderatio piovch^ 
bat.-— Justin. 1. 1. c. 1. 

^ ^n«s imperii toeri mag^f qaan firofem not erat. Intra suam cutque patriam rofna fioiebantar.-" 
^aaAin> L t. c^ I* 

f n«>ro'tis pmximis, nnm ace^nsionc viriimi forfior ad alios trantbet, fft prosima qiMiqaa victaria taificv- 
aBe«Uwnt«<iucn*** atnal. tatiofc on •• mis ^ opt) lot subedit. — Justin, ibid H 



mdk tiie boweb of fhe earth, Aerely to satiate their avarice : and faeooe mtti* 
kind were divided into freemen and slaves, masters and bondmen. 

Others introduced the custom of transporting whole nations into new coiib- 
tries, where they settled them, and gaire tnem lands to cultivate. 

Other princes, again, of more gentle dispositions, contented themselves with 
only obliging the vanquished nations to purchase their liberties^ and the enfoy- 
inent of their laws and privil^es, by annual tributes laid on them for that 
purpose ; and sometimes the^r would ^suffer kings to sit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them some kind of homa^. 

But sucn of these moiyirchs as were the wisest and ablest politicians, tfaoc^ht 
it glorious to establish a kind of equality between the nations newly conquered 
and their other subjects, granting the former almost all the rights and privi 
leges which the others enjoyed. And by this means a j^at number of na^ 
tions, that were spread over different and far distant countries, constituted, in 
some measure, but one city, at least but one oeople. 

Thus I have given a general and concise idea of mankind, firom the earliest 
monuments which histoiy has preserved on this subject, the particulars whereof 
I shall endeavour to relate, m treating of each empire and nation. I shall 
not touch upo^ the history of the Jews nor that of the Romans. I begin with 
flie Egyptians and Carthaginians, because the former are of veiy great anti- 
quity, and as the history of both is less blended with that of other nations ; 
whereas those of other states are more interwoven, and sometimes succeed 
one another. 

RBFLECTIOKS ON THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF GOVERNMENTS. 

The multiplicity of governments established among the different nations of 
whom I am to treat, exhibits, at first view, to the eye and to the understand- 
irj^, a spectacle highly worthy our attention, and shows the astonishing variety 
which the sovereign of the world has constituted in the empires that divide it, 
by the diversity of inclinations and manners observable in each of those na- 
tions. We herein perceive the characteristic of the Deity, who, ever reaem- 
bllng himself in all the works of his creation, takes a pleasure to paint and 
display therein, under a thousand shapes, an infinite wisdom, by a wonderful 
fertility, and an admirable simplicity : a wisdom that can form a single work, 
and compose a whole, perfectly regular, from all the different parts of tlte 
universe, and all the productions of nature, notwithstandiqg the infinite man- 
ner in which they are multiplied and diversified. 

In the East, tne form of government that prevails is the monarchical ; which* 
beii^ attended with a majestic pomp, and a haughtiness almost inseparable 
from supreme authority, naturally tends to exact a more distinguished respect, 
and a more entire submission, from those in subjection to its power. When 
we consider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that liberty and a repub- 
lican spirit had breathed themselves mto every part of that country, and had 
inspired almost all the different people who inhabited it with a violent desire 
of independence ; diversified, howevy, under various kinds of government, 
but all equaUy abhorrent of subjection and slaveiy. In one part of Greece 
tbSd supreme power is lodged in the people, and is what we call a democracy; 
in another, it is vested in the assembly of wise men, and those advanced m 
years, to which the name of aristocracy is given ; in a third republic, die Go- 
vernment is lodged in a small number of select and powerful persons and is 
called oligarchy ; in others, again, it is a mixture of all these parts» or of seve- 
ral of them, and sometimes even of regal power. 

It is manifest, that this variety of governments, whi«;h all tend to the same 
point, though by different ways, contributes veiy much to the beauty of the 
universe ; and that it can proceed from no other being than Him who governs 
it with infinite wisdom, and who diffuses universally an order and symmetiy, 
the effect of which is to unite the several parts together, and by that means to 
fcna nfie work of the whole. For although iu this diversi^ of govenimente, 
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Mne are better &an others, we nevertheless ma^ very Justly affirtn. that l^r« 
is nop(ywer but of God; and that the oowers that be are ordainea ofGod,^ 
B«t tieithcr every use that is made ot this power, nor eveir means for the 
attainment of it, are from God, thoi^h eteiy power be of nim : and when 
we see these governments degenerating sometimes to violence, factions, des- 
potic sway, and tyranny, it is wholly to ihe passions of mankind that we must^ 
ascribe those insularities, which are directly opposite to the primitive insti-^ 
tution of states, and which a 8ux)erior wisdom afterward reduces to order, 
always making them contribute to the execution of his designs, full of equity 
andjustice. 

This scene or spectacle, as I before observed, highly deserves our Mten- 
tiori and admiration, and will display itself gradualfy, m proportion as I ad- 
vance in relating the ancient history, of which it seems to me to form an 
essential part. It is with the view of making the reader attentive to this ob- 
ject, that 1 think it incumbent on me to add to the account of facts and events,, 
what regards the manners and customs of nations ; because these show their 

fenius and character, which we may call, in some measure, the soul of history, 
'or to take notice only of eras and events, and confine our curiosity and re- 
searches to them, would be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who. in 
visiting many countries, should content himself- with knowing their exact ais- 
tance &om each other, and consider only the situation of the several places, the 
manner of building, and the dresses of the people, without giving himself the 
least trouble to converse with the inhabitante, in oi>der to inform himself of their 
genius, manners, disposition, laws, and governments. Homer, whose design 
was to give, in the person of Ulysses, a model of a wise and intelligent travel- 
ler, tells us, at the veiy opening of his Odyss^, that his hero informed himself 
very exactly of the manners and customs of the several people whose cities he 
visited ; in which he ought to be imitated by every person who applies himself 
to the study of histoiy. 

, A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIFTIOIT OF ASIA. 

. As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the histoiy we are now enter- 
ing upon, it may not be improper to give the reader such a general idea of it. 
as may communicate some knowledge of its most considerable provinces ana 
cities. 

The northern and eastern parts of Asia are less known in ancient histoiy. 

To the north are Asiatic Sarmatia and Asiatic Scttuia, whii;h answer to 
Tartaiy. 

Sarmatia is situated between the river Tanaisy which divides Europe and Asia, 
and the river IVia or Volga, Scytkia is divided into two parts : the one on 
this, the other on the other side of mount Imaus. The nations of Scythia be&J 
known to us are the Saca and the Massagetce, 

The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay ; Sinarum Reoio, China ; and 
India. This last country was better known anciently than the two former. It 
was divided into two parts ; the one on this side the river GijJiges, included be- 
tween that river and tiie mdus^ which now composes the dominions of the Great 
Mq£^1 ; the other part was that on the other side of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater mention is made in his- . 
lory, may be divided into five or six parts, taking it from east to west. 

1, The Greater Asia, which begins at the river Indus. The chief provinces 
are, Gedrosia, Carhania, Arachosia, Drangiana, Bactriana, the capi- 
tal of which was Bactria ; Sogdiana, Maroiana, Hyrcania, near the Caspian 
sea ; Parthia, Media, the city Ecbatana : Persia, the cities of PersepoltB 
and Elyrftais ; Susiana, the city of Sttsa; Assyria, tlie city of J^ineveh, situa- 
ted on the river Tigris; Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and Tigris 4 
Babylonia, the city of B^tylon on the river Euphrates. 



* Kou4. xiii. JU 
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II. Asia BEl*wccif tr« Pohtob Evxiitim aitd thsCaspiait Sba. nbeivfll 
we may distinguish four provinces. 1. CoLCHts, the river Phatu, and mount 
Caucoius, 2. Iberia. 3. Albavia; which two last-mentioned proymces now 
form part of Georgia. 4. The ereater Armeiiia. This is separated from the 
lesser hy the Euphrates; from l^sopotamia by mount Tatimt; and from As- 
syria by mount J^iphates, Its cities are Ariaxata and Tignmooerta; and the 
nver Araxes runs throuflrh it. 

ni. Asia Mibor. This may be divided into four or five parts, acoording 
to the different situation of its provinces. 

1. Jiorthward^ on the shore of the Pontus Euzinus ; Pontus, under three 
different names. Its cities are Trapezut, not &r from which are the x>eopIe 
called Chalybes or Chald<ei: Thendscyra^ a city on the river Thtrrnodoon, 
famous for having been the abode of the Amazons. Paphlaqoicia, Bithtnia ; 
the cities of which are, Kiciay Prwa^ Nicomedia^ Chalcedony opposite to Con- 
stantinople, and Heraclea. 

2. Westward^ going down by the shores of the iEgean sea ; Mysia, of which 
there are two. The Lesser, in which stood Cyzicus. Lampsacus^ Parium, 
Abydos opposite to Sestos, from which it is separated only by the Dardanelles ; 
Darcfunum, S^cnim, Ilion, or Troy ; and almost on the o]>posite side, the little 
feland of Tenedos. The rivers are the ArsepeAhe Granictu^ and the Sunois, 
Mount Ida. This region is sometimes called rhiygia Minor, of which Troas 
is part. 

The Greater Mtsia. Antandros, TrajanopoUsyAdramytttum, Ptrgamnf, 
Opposite to this Mysia is the island of Lesbos ; the cities of which Are^ Ale- 
thtfnina, where the celebrated Arion was bom ; and Jlf%/efie, which has giveo 
to the whole island its modern name, Metelin. 

£oLiA. Elea, Ciff/ia, Phocqui. 

Ionia. Smyrna^ Gazomena^ T«a4, JUhedus^ Cdophon^Epkesus^ Priene^ Mi- 
Ufus. 

Caria. Laodiceay Antiockia, Magnesia, Alabanda, The river Mceander, 

DoRTS. HalicarwasnUy Cnidos. 

Opposite to these four last countries are the blands Chios, Samos, Patmos, 
Cos ; and lower towards the south, Rhodes. 

3. SmUhward, along the Mediterranean : 

Lycia. The cities of which arc, TelmessisSy Patara. The river Xanthus. 
Here begins mount Taunu, which runs the whole length of Asia, and assumes 
different names, according to the several countries through which it passes. 

PlMPHYLiA. Perga.Aspendus^ida. 

CiLiciA. Seleucia, Coryciumj Tarsw, on the river Cydnus, Opposite to 
Cilicia is the island of Cifprus. The cities are, Salamds, Amaih'us, and Paj^s, 

4. Along the banks ojthe Euphrates, going up northward : 

The Lesser Armenia. Comana.Arabyzay MelitenCy Satala. The river 
Melas, which empties itself into the Euphrates. 

5. inlands: 

Cappadocia. The cities of which are, ^eoccesarea^ Comana, Ponttca, S^tas- 
tta. Sebastopolis, Dioccesarea, Oesarea, otnerwise called Mazaca, and Tyana, 

Lygaonia and Isauria. Iconium, Isauria. 

PisiDiA. Sekucia, and Antiochia of Pisidia, 

Lydia. Its cities are, Tkyattra, Sardis, PkUadtlphia* The rivers aie, Cay* 
ibrwy and Hermus, into which the Pactolus empties itself. Mount Sipi^usBiA 
Tmolus, 

Phryoia Major. Synnada, Apamia. 

IV. Syria, now named Suria, called under the Roman emperors, the JSof^, 
the chief provinces of which are, 

1. Palestine, by which name is sometimes understood allJudea. Itscitiea 
•re, Jerusalem, Samaria, and CiEsarea Palestina, The river Jordan waters it. 
The name of Palestine is also given to the land of Canaan, which exteoded 
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wifsag &e Mtditerraue»i ; die chief cities of wliicfa are Gftso, Jbaion^ JMu$^ 
Aecaroh^ and Goth, 

fL PHGENfciA, whose cities are, PtoUmaU^ 7^*9 Sidon^ and Berykm. Its 
mountains, L»&af!«^ and ^n<t-Lc6aniit. 

S. Syria, properl^r so called, or AirTiocHsii a ; the cities whereof are, Anti* 
ofhia^ Apatma^ Laaaicea, and SeUucia, 

4. CoMAGENA. The cit^ of SamoHUa* 

5. CcBLosTRiA. The cities are. Zeugma^ ThapiOfmi^ PalnmfnL^ and JDlflmot* 

CVS. 

V. Arabia Petraa. Its cities are, Petru and Batira. Mount GutM. 
Dkserta. Felix. 

of religion. 

It is ohser^able, that in all ages and regions, the several nations of the world; 
however various and opposite in their characters, inclinations, and manners, 
have always united in one essential point ; the inherent opinion of au adoration 
due to a supreme Being, and of extetnal methods necessaiy to evince such a be* 
lief. Into ^vfaatever country we cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, 
festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places consecrated toreli^ouswof^ 
ship. In eveiy peo|de we discover a reverence and awe of the divinity ; a ho- 
. mage and honour paid to him ; and an open {Mofession of an entire dependence 
' upon him in all their undertakings and necessities, in all tiieir adversities and 
langers. Incapable of themselves to penetrate futuritv, and to ascertain 
events in their own favour, we find them intent upon consulting the divinity by 
oracles, and by other methods of a like nature ; and to merit ms protection by 
prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by the same sui^reme authority they believe 
the most solemn treaties are rendered inviolable. It is this that gives sanction 
to their oaths ; and, to it by imprecations is referred the punislmient of such 
crimes and enormities as escape the knowledge and power of men. On their 
private occasicms, voyages, jounieys, marriages, diseases, the divinity is stfl!v ' 
mvoked. With him their every repast begins and ends. No war is cfeclared, 
no battle fought, no enterprise formed, without his aid being first implored; to 
which the gloiy of the success is constantly ascribed by {>ublic acts of thanks- 
giving, and by the oblation of the most nrecious of the spoils, which they never 
fail to set apart as the indispensable right of the divini^r» 

They never vaiy in regard to the fouiKlation of this belief. If some few per^ 
sons, depraved by false philosophy, presume from time to time to rise up 
against mis doctrine, tiiey are immediately disclaimed by the public voice. 
They continue singular and alone^ without making parties, or formii^ sects ; 
the vnhole weight m the public autiaioritf falls upon them ; a price is set upon 
their heads ; white tbej are uftiversalfy regarded as execrable persons, the 
bane of civil society, with whom it is cnminal to have any kind of commerce. 

So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the nations of the uni- 
verse, which neither the prejudice of the passions, the false reasoning of some 
philosophers, nor &e autnority and examine of certain princes, have ever been 
able to weaken or vaiy, can j^roceedonly from a first prmciple, which pervades 
the nature of man ; flfom an inherent sense implanted in his heart by the Au- 
dior of his being, and from an coriginal tradition as ancient as the world itself. 

Such were &e source and origin of the religion of the ancients ; truly worthy 
of man, had he been capable of persisting in the purity and simplicity of these 
first principles ; hot the .errors of the mind and the vices of the heart, those 
sad elects of the corruption of human dature, have stranffely disfigured their 
onzioal beauty. There are still some faint rays, some brilliaiit sparks of light, 
winTch a general depravity has not been able utterly to extinguish ; but thev 
are incapable of dispelling the profouiid darkness of the gloom which prevails 
almost uiiiversaJly, and presents nothing to view but absurdities, follies, ex-; 
travagancies, licentiousness, and disorder ; in a word, a hideous chaos of frantic 
excesses and cnonnous vices. 



so 
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Can any tbinr be move admirable than these maxims of Cicero ?* Tint ym 
cught aboFe all things to be convinced that there is a Supreme Bein^, who 
Mesidet orer all the events of tbe worlds and diM>08es of them as sovereigo 
lord and arbiter : that it is to him mankind are indebted for all the good tbejr en- 
joj: that he penetrates into, and is conscious of whatever passes in the most 
secret recesses of our hearts : that he treats the just and the impious according 
to dieir respective merits ; that the true means of acquiring his favour, and of 
beinr pleasing in his si^t, is not by the use of riches and magnificence in his 
wonbip. but by presenting him with a heart pure and blameless, and by adoring 
bun with an uneigned and moibund veneraticn. 

Sentiments so sublime and religious, were the result of the reflections of the 
jfew who employed themselves in the study of the heart of man, and in tracing 
Lim to the mst principles of his institution, of which they still retained some 
happy, though imperfect ideas. But the whole system of their relieionL the 
tenaencT of their public feasts and ceremonies, the soul of the pagan theokgr, 
dT which the poets were the only teachers and professors ; the very example 
of the gods, whose violent passions, scandalous adventures, and aDominaole 
orimes were celebrated in their h^mns or odes, and proposed in some measure 
Ibrthe imitation, as well as adk>ration of the people : these were certainly veiy 
unfit means to enliehten the minds of men, and to form them to virtue and mo- 
rality'. It is rem^nu^le, that in the greatest solemmties of the pagan religion, 
and m their most sacred and revered mysteries, far from perceiving any miog 
to recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the most essential outies of or- 
dinary life ; we find the authority of laws, the imperious power of custom, 
the presence of mag^istrates, the assembly of all orders of the state^ the exam^ 
pie of fathers and mothers, all conspire to train up a whole nation from their 
infancy in an impure and sacrile^ous worship, under the name^ and in a man- 
ner under the sanction, of religion itself: as we shall soon see m the sequel. 

Af^er these general reflections upon paganism, it is time to proceed to a par- 
(kular account of the relk^n of the Ureeks. I shall reduce this subject, 
Plough infinite in itself, to four articles, which are, 1. The feasts. Cl The ora> 
cies, auguries, and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4. The public 
shows and representations of the theatre. In each of diese articles, I shpJl 
treat only of what appears most worthy of the reader's curiosity, and has 
most relation to this nistory. I omit saying any diing of sacrinces,. having 
^ given a sufficient idea of them eleswhere.t 

OF THB FBikSTS. 

Ah infinite number of feasts were celebrated in the several cities of Greece, 
Idid especially at Athens, of which I shaU only describe three of the most fa- 
mous ; the Panathenea, the feasts of Bacchus, and those of Eleusis. 

THE PANATHENEA. 

This feast was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minerva, &e tutelary god- 
dess of that city, to which she gave her name,;]: as well as to the feast we 
apeak of. Its institution was ancient, and it was called at first Athenea : but 
ailer Theseus had united the several towns of Attica into one city, it took the 
name of Panathenea. These feasts were of two kinds, the great and the less, 
which were solemnized with almost the same ceremonies ; the less annually, 
and the great upon the expiration of eveir fourth year. 

In these feasts were exhibited racing, tne gymnastic combats, and the con- 
tentions for the prizes of music and poetry. Ten commissaries, elected from 




iiapi«rafn habere nttioaem. Ad diroi adcunto CMte. Pietatem adbibento, opet aiaor«nto.-<-CiQ« im 
Letf. 1. 11. n. 15 et 19. 
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Ihe ten tribes, pieskled on this occasion, to regidate die fonns, and diftrilmt* 
the rewards to the Tictors. This festival continued several days. 

The first day in the morning, a race was run on foot, each of the nirnien car* 
rying a lighted torch in his hand, which they exchanged continually with eadi 
other without interrupting their race. They started from Ceranncus, one of 
the suburbs of Athens, ami crossed the whole city. The first that came to the 

goal, without having put out his torch, carried the prize. In the aAemoon, 
1^ ran the same course on horseback. 

The gymnastic or athletic combats followed the races. The place bf that 
exercise was upon the banks of the Ilissus, a small river, which runs through 
Athens, and empties itself into the sea at the Pirseus. 

Pericles first instituted the prize of music. In this dispute were sung the 

{>raises of Harmodius and Aristogiton, who, at the expense of their lives, de- 
ivered Athens from the tyranny of the PisLstratides ; to Which was afterwards 
added the eulogy of Thrasybulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants. These 
disputes were not onlv warm among the musicians, but much more so among 
the poets, and it was highly glorious to be declared victor in them. .£schy« 
lus IS reported to have died with grief upon seeing the prize adjudged to 1^ 
phocles, who was much younger than himself. 

These exercises were followed by a general procession, wherein a sail was 
carried with great pomp and ceremony, on which were curiously delineated 
the warlike actions of Pallas against the Titans and gii|its. This sail was 
affixed to a vessel, which was called by the name of the goddess. The ves* 
sel, equipped with sails, and with a thousand oars, was conducted horn Curam* 
icus to tlie temple of Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of draught, but by. ma- 
chines concealed in the bottom oif it, which put the oars in motion, and made 
the vessel glide along. 

The march was solemn and majestic* At the head of it were old men, who 
c^arried olive branches in their hands, d^aUcq)($9oi ; and these were chosen for the 
symmetry of their ^ape, and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian ma- 
trons, of great age, also accompanied them in the same eouipage. 

The grown and robust men formed the second class. They were aimed at 
aliipoints, and had bucklers and lances. After them came the strangers who 
inhabited Athens, carrying mattocks, with other instruments proper for tillage. 
Next followed the Athenian women of the same age, attended by the foreign- 
ers of their own sex, canying vessels in their hancb for the drawing of water. 

The third class was composed of the young persons of both sexes, and ot 
the best families in the city. The youtn wore vests, vrith crowns upon their 
heads, and sang a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddess. The maids car- 
ried baskets, in which were placed the sacred utensils proper for the ceremo- 
ny, covered with veils to keep them from the sight of the spectators. The 
^person, to whose care those sacred things were intnisted, was bound to observe 
a strict continence for several days beibre he touched them, or distributed 
them to the Athenian virgins ;* or rather, as Demos&enes savs, his whole life 
and conduct oueht to have been a perfect model of virtue and purity. It was 
a high honour tor a ycHiqg^ woman to be chosen ibr so noble and auerust an office, 
and an insupportable atnront to be deemed unworthy of it. We find diat 
. Hipparchus treated the sister of Harmodius with mis ind^ity, which ex- 
tremely incensed the ccmspirators against the Pisistrstides. These Athenian 
viigins were followed by the foreign young women, who carried umbrellas and 
aeats for them. 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the processicm. 

In this august ceremony, the ;a>Moiwere appointed to siog certain verses of 
Homer ; a manifest proof of theb estimati(»i of the works of that poet, even 
with regard to religion* Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, fir^t introauced this 
custom. 



* 06x< •VJCtfmUvov Ti|ie;Oy d9i9|idv djnimv fujvtvi dKXk rdv B(oy 8Kov Mrveinlvai.~DeiiM«th. is 
iUMia* Amtocntk. 
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t bare obserred elsewhere, that in fiie grmnasdc ga&ies of this leatt, a __ 
fa]d proclaimed, that the people of Atbenshad conferred a crown of gold ufXNf 
the cteleforated physician Hippocrates, ingratitude for the signal services wnich 
he had rendered the state during the pestilence. 

In this festiral, the people of Athens put themselres, and the whole repiib- 
Dc, under the protection of Minerva, the tutelaiy goadess of their city, and 
iioplored of her ail kinds of piosperil^. Fiom me Mittle of Marathon, in the^ 
public acts of worship, express mention was made of the Plataean, and they 
were joined in ail things with the people of Athens. 

FEASTS OF BACCHUS. 

Thc worriiip of Bacchus fiad been brought out of £^;ypt to Athens^ ivhere 
several feasts nad been established in honour of that god : two particularly 
more remarkable tiian all the rest, called the ^resi and the less feasts of Bac- 
chaa* The latter were a kind of preparation for tiie former, and were cele- 
bmted in the open field alx>ut autumn. They were named Lenea, from a Greek 
%vord that signifies a wine-press.* The great feasts were oxnmonly called 
Dionysia, horn one of tiie names of that god,t and were solemnized in the 
spring, within the city. 

in each of these feasts &e public were entertained with games^ shows, and 
dramatic representations, which were attended with a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, and exceediufi^ mignifioence, as will be seen hereafter : at the same time 
the poets disputed the prize of poetry, submitting to the jud^ent of arbi- 
trators, expressly chosen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which were 
then representea before the people. 

These feasts continued many days. Those who were initiated, mimicked 
whatever the poets had thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They co- 
vered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, carried a thyrsus in their bands, 
a kind of pike witii i\r^ leaves twisted round it. 

They had drums, horns, pipes, and other instruments proper to make a 
great noise ; and wore upon tneir heads wreaths of ivy and vine-branches, 
and of other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some represented Sil^nus, some Pan, 
others the Satyrs, all dressed in a suitable mascmerade. Many of them were 
nN>unted on asses ; others dragj^d ^ats along, for sacrifices.^ Men and wo* 
men, ridiculously transformed m this manner, appeared night and day in pub- 
lic, and imitatii^ drunkenness, and dancing with the most indecent postures, 
ran in throngs about the uKHintains and forests, screaming and iiowling furi- 
ously ; the women especially seemed more outrageous dian the men, and, 
()uite out of their senses, in their furious transports,^ ihvd^ed the god whose 
feast they celebrated with loud cries ; f6or B&kxi* or a T&kx& of 'Utwtfo^ or 

This troc^ of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins of the noblest fa* 
milies in the city, who were called xaWripo^oi. from carrying ba^ets on their 
heads covered with vine and ivy leaves. 

To these ceremonies others were added^ obscene to the last excess, and 
worthy of the god who could be honoured m such a manner. The specta* 
tors gave into the prevailing humour, and were seized with the same frantic 
spirit. Nothine was seen but dancing, dninkennees, debauchery, and all that 
the most abandoned licentiousness could conceive of gross and abominaUe. 
And this an entire people, reputed thewise^ of all Greece, not only suffered, 
but admired and practised. I say an entire people ; for Plato, spelikiBg oi 
the Bacchanab, says in direct temtSy that he had seen the wfaefe- city of 
Athens drunk at once.H 

Livy informs us, that this licentiousness of the Bacchanalians bayii^ secretly 
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* ATivdf. f Dionytins. % Ooati were iftcrificed, beeaate they spoiled the Tiim. 

I Fvoa thii furj of the Bacchnnaliaiu, these feasts were distingoitfaed by the Mune ef Orgi*» *Oe«yj^ 
irn, fimr. 
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crept into Rmne, die most Iwrrfid disorders were coaumtted tiiere under tfie 
^over of the mgfat ; besides whicli, all persons, wbo were initisted into thes»^ 
iinpore and abcnbiaable m;^rsteries, were oblked, under tite mosthoiTid iiiipM« 
cations, to keep them inviolably secret. The senate, beings apprised uT the 
affair, piit a stop to those sacVilegious feasts by the most severe penalties ; and 
first banished the practisers of them from Rome, and aflerwards from Italy.* 
These examples inform us, how far a mistaken sense of religion, that coven 
the Greatest crimes with the sacred name of the Divinity, is capable of mis* 
leMiBg the mind of man.t 

THS FEASTS OF ELEI79I8* 

Tkkab is nothing in all the pagan antiquity more celebrated than the feast 
of Ceres Eleusina. The ceremonies of tnis festival were called, hj way of 
enancBce, the Mysteries, from being, according to Pausanias, as much above 
alii others as the gods are above men. Their origin and institution are attribu- 
ted to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of Erecntheus, cominr to Eleusis, 4 
aauU town of Attica, in search of her dai^hter Proserpine^ mom Pluto had 
carried away, and finding the^ country afflicted with a famme, invented com 
ae a remedy for ^taA evu, with which she rewarded the inhabitants. She 
not only tau^t them the use of com, but instnicted them in the principles of 
probity, ch^ty, civility, and humanity ; from whence her mrsteries were 
called »e<r|iv^(ffia and Luda, To these first happy lessons, fabuftms antiquity 
ascribed the courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, so remaricable among the 
Athenians.]: 

Thtsise m3^teries were divided into the less and the greater, of which the 
former served as a preparation for the latter. The less was solemnized in the 
nnonth Anthesterion, which answers to our November: die great in the 
month Boedromioo, or August. Only Athenians were admitted to these 
mysteries ; but of them eadi sex, age, and condition, had a right to be t«« 
ceived. AH straneen were absolutely excluded, so that Hercules, Castor^ 
and. Pollux, were (Hiliged to be adopted as Athenians, in order to their admi^ 
sioD ; which however extended onfy to the lesser mysteries. I diall consider 
principally flie gteat, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 

Those who demanded to be initiated into them, were obliged, before their 
reception, to purify themselves in the lesser mysteries, by bathii^ in the river 
IJisstts, by saying cc^' ^^"" '^ ^ **" " *^-»*-' 

ki $txict continence 

was emplojred in instnictiiig them in the principl 
doctrioe of the great. 3nay8teries. 

When the time for dieir initiation arrived, they were brought into the tem- 
ple ; and to fnajpire the greater reverence and terror, the ceremony was per- 
formed in the mgfat Wondeiful things passed upon this occasion. Visions 
weie seen, and voices heard of an extraordinaiy kmd. A sudden splendoor 
dispeUed die darkness of the place, and disappearing immediately, added 
new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps (h thunder, earthquakes, height- 
ened te tenor and amasement : while the person admitted, stupified, and 
sweating through fear, heard trembling the mysterious volumes reaa to him, if 
ifi such a condHion be was capable of hearing at all. These nocturnal rites 
weipe attended wi& many disorders, which the severe law of silence, imposed 

* JAt, I. xszix. n. •, IS. 
t Ifihji ia«p«ciem fcllMJl tH ^uub fn,rm relii^iof obi deomn iMin«a prcteoditur ■eelerilnii..^I4v. 

X M4dte «sbiHft ai«tiitt^«w ^iJMt«r A4Ii«b» toe MpewiiM, atave in Titam homiaum attaliMe ; tan nihi» 
meliut 31it mv«teriis, <|iiUNit •> sfKiti tiBmaiu<^u6 vita excolti ad humaniUtain etmilig^atL niuuia^iattiaqo* 
«t appeUiiaMr, Ha wvera ;wneifia Yitx.coffiioriimM*-- Cic. \. u. de Lc^. n. SO. 

fM^a n^a*. •« f .skAPB Mi^Mifn lAera. tient ot)iniDn«« homiiiiiiii ac MlwioDCi ferupt. laiire maxiiau atna* 
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on die penooimtiated, prevented fiomoomte to I^^ Ka^ 

anzcn observes,* What cannot superstition emBCt npcfa tiie mind olinaa, mhtu 
once his imagination is heated I The president in this oeveraonj wai called hi- 
eiophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not peimitted to many. The 
first who served in this function, and whom Ceres herself intmcted, wae En* 
molpus ; from whom his successon were called Eumolpides. He had ttiree 
colleagues ; one who carried a torch ;t another a herald, wfaoe& office was to 
pronounce certain mysterious words ;| and a third to attend at the altacr. 

Besides these officers one of the principal magistrates of the city wis ap* 
pointed, to take care that all the ceremonies of tiiis feast were exactly obeenred. 
He was called the king, and was one bf the nme Archons.§ His busin^n was 
to effier prayers and sacrifices. ^ The people gave \mn four assistanis, lone 
chosen firam the family of the Eumolpides, a seMid firom that of the Cei^ees^ 
and the two last from two other families. He had, besides, ten other mimsten 
to assist him in the dischaige of his duty, and particiilaifx in ofieraig sacrifi- 
Ge8|. finom whence thejr derire their name.V 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes rery eariy into fliese 
mysteries, and would have thought it criminal to let them die without soeh 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that tiiis ceremony waa an en^ 
gagement to lead a more virtuous and regular life ; that it recommended 
tnem to the peculiar protection of the goddess to whose service they devoted 
themselves, and was the means of a more perfect and certain happiness in the 
other world : while, on the contrary, such as had not been iiutiated, besides 
the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed, after their deeeent 
to the shades below, to wallow eternally in durt,.fildi. and excrement. **Dio- 
genes the Cynic believed nothlitt; of the matter, ana vriien his friends endeav- 
oured to persuade him to avoiasuch a misfortune, by being initiated before 
his death--" What," said he, "shall Agesilaus aiul Epaminondas lie among 
mud and dung, while the vilest Athenians, because they have been initiate^ 
possess the most distinguished places in the regions of the blessed ?** Socrates 
was not more credulous ; he would not be initiated into these mysteries, wfakh 
waspeihaps one cause of rendering his religion suspected. 

Without this qualification, none were admitted to enter the temf^e of Ceres z 
and Livy informs us of two Acainanians, who, having followed die crowd 
into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of misteke and with no iU 
desi^, were both put to death without mercy.tt It was also a capital crune 
to divuke the secrets and mysteries of this feast. Vpon this account Diaeo* 
ras the Belian was proscribed, and had a reward set upon his head. Hem- 
tended to have made the secret cost the poet iCschyluSvhis life, for speaking 
too freely of it in some of his tragedies. The disgrace of Akibiades pro- 
ceeded from the same cause. Whoever had violated the secret was avoid- 
ed as a wretch accursed and excommunicated.];! Pausanias, in several pas- 
sages, wherein he mentions ^ temple of Eleusis, and the ceremonies piacosed 
there, stops thatU ^nd declares he canno', proceed, because he had oecn for- 
bidden by a dream or vi8ion.§§ 

^ This toast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, was of nine days con* 
finuance. It began on the fifteenth of the month Boeditwaion* After scans 

Srerious ceremonies and sacrifices on the first three days, iqxm the fourth n 
le evening began the processionof AfiBoAet; which was kid upon an open 

* 9%* l^Aaw^v ToSra. *a\ ol rdv ^-tuvufUMav val aiwHSi 6vmv ifmv irdrrcu.— Omt. i» S«er. Lnnh 
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ohatriol akwijr^iwii lig^six oaeft, and ktkimi b^^fnat nondben of the 
Afefliian vomeiv* Thc^r aU earned mysteriout baixeo in their hands, fiUe4 
with several thiaga which they took great care to conceal, and eoTered with a 
▼dl of purple. This oeiemooar lepiesented the hasket into whidi Proserpine 
{Hit the flowers she was eatibonor when PiUto seized and carried her off. 

The Mh day was calwd the day of the Torches: because at njght the men 
and women ran about with tibem, in imitation of Ceres, who having li^^ted a 
torch at the fire of Mount JBtna, wandered about from place to place in search 
of her daughter. 

The sixii was the most famous day of all. It was caUed lacchus, tiie name 
of Bacchus, son of Jupster and Ceres, whose statue was then broixht out with 
great oeieoioi^, evowned with myrde, and hcddinr a torch in its hand. Th^^ 
procession bq^n at Ceramicus, and passing throu^ the principal parts of the 
city, ^continued to Eleusis. The way leading to it was called the $acred way, 
and lay across a bridge over the river Cephisus. This procession was veiy nu* 
ooerous, and generally consisted of thirty thousand persons. 

The temple of EJeums, where it ended, was laige enough to contain the 
whole multitude ; and Strabosays, its extent was equal to that of the theatres, 
which eveiy body knows were capable of holding a much greater number of 
pepple4 The wbole way resounded with the sound of trumpets, clarions, and 
other musical instruments. Hymns were sun^ in honour of the goddesses, ac- 
companied with dancing and other eztraordinaiy marks of rejoicing. Th4 
rout before mentioned, through the sacred way and over the Cephisus, was the 
usual way : but after the Lacedsemonians, in me Pelopoimesian war. had fbrti* 
fied Decelia, the Atbeandis were obliged to make their procession by sea, till 
Alcihiades re-established the ancient custom. 

The sevMith day was solemnized by games, and the gymnastic combats, in 
which the victor was rewarded with a measure of barley ; without doubt, be- 
cause it was at £leusis the goddess first taught the method of raising that ^in, 
and the use of it. The two following days were employed in some particular 
ceremonies, neither im|[>ortant nor remarkable. 

During this festival, it was prohibited, under veiy great penalties, to arrest 
any person whatsoever, in order to their being imprisoned, or to present any 
bm o« cc»»plaint to the judges. It was rerularlv celebrated eveiy fiflh year, 
that is, a£fcer a revolution of four years : and no history observes that it was 
ever inteirupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great. % 
The Athenians, who y^re then upon the point of celeorating the great myste- 
ries, were so much afiected with the ruin of that city, that mey could not i^- 
solve, in so general anafHicton, to solemnize a festival which breathed nothing 
but merriment and leioicing. § 1 1 was continued down till the time of the Chris- 
tian empenxsr and Valentiniai^ would have abolished it, if Prsetextatus, the 
pioconsul of Greece, had not represented, in the most lively and affectiiig 
terms, the universal scmow which the abrogation of that feast would occasion 
among the people ; upon which it was suffered to subsist. It is supposed to have 
been finally suppressed byTheodosius the Great; as were all the lesto^ the 
pagan sotenmities* 

OF IVOURnS, OIUCLBS, &C. 

NoTBiRo isinore frequently mentioned in ancient histoiy. than oracles, au- 
guries, and divinations. No war was made, or colonj; settlea ; nothing of con- 




•iswidy observed, of Ha being derived from ancient tradition, and that it had it« 
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ttoned, but that God iekire tiw dehig^e did wmmkai bit will to maiitind in dtf* 
ibfctit metbods, m be bi>s siaoe done to his people, sometinies in hit own per* 
i-on, and viva vore, aometiintt by the ministrjr of anpeb, or of pn»hetH rnspi- 
ifA by himself, and at other times l^r aj^peritioiis or m dBeemt. Wiieii the oe* 
>=ceR(hnH of Noah dispersed themselves into difieient ra^[kins, thej carried 
tiis tradition aloitt^ with them, which was everj where retamed, though alter- 
ed and corni^led dt the darkness and ignorBnoe of idolatiy. None oT the aii- 
olcnts have insistea more upon the necessity of consulting the godson all oc- 
casions by augiin and oracles, than Xenopbon, and be feundl that necessity, as 
1 have more uian ooce observed eslewfaere, upon a prineiide deduced from the 
most reined reason and discenment. He re p resents, in 8e¥eral places, that 
man of himself is veiy frequently ignorant of what is advantageous or perni- 
cious to hfan ; that (xr &oak beiAg capable of penetrating the fitore, the pre- 
sent itself escapes him; so nairow and short sighted is he, in aH his views, that 
the slightest obstacles ^can fiustrate his greatest desifps; that the Divinity 
akne, to whom all ages are present, can impart a oertam Knowledge of tiie fu 
ture to turn ; that no other being has power to ftcilitate the suceessof his enters 
prises: and that it is reasonable to belieye he will suide and pnytect those who 
adore nim with the most sincere affiectioo, who invoke him at all times with the 
greatest confidence and fidelity, and consiik him with most ^neerity and re« 
signatioq* 

OF AI70VRIE8. 

What a reproach it is to b\mian reason, that so luminous a princiirfe dioiiM 
have p^iven birth to the absurd reascmiiup and wretched notions in &Tour of 
ti)e science of aueurs and soothsayers, ana been the occasion d espousing with 
blind devotion tne most ridiculous puerilitfes : should have made the mo»t 
importanf affairs of state depend upon a bird's hapiming to sine upon the 
ng:ht or left hand; upon the greediness of chidi:ens is peckmip their grain; 
the inspection of the entrails of beasts ; the liver's being entiio aad in good 
condition, which, according to them, did sometimes entmh^ disappear, with- 
out leaving any trace or mark of its having ever subsisted! To these super* 
stitious observances may be added, accidental rencounters, words spoken by 
chance, and afterwards turned into good or badnresages ; forebodings, prodi- 
gies^ monsters, eclipses, comets, eveiy extraoroinaiy phenomenon, eveiy un- 
iQTHcen accident, with an inanity of chimeras of the like nature. 

Whence could it happen, that so many great men. illustrious generals, able 
politicians, and even leamed philosophers, have actually giyeii in to such absurd 
irnagiuations ? Plutarch, m particular, so estimable in other respects, is to be 
pitied for his servile observance of the senseless customs of the pagan idolatiy, 
and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, si^ns, and prodigies* He tellsns some- 
where, that he abstained a great wbtle trom eating egss, vspoa account of a 
dream, with which he has not thought fit to make us iaSmr acquainted.* 

The wisest of the pag^ans did not want a just senbe of the ait ^ diyinatiotv 
and often spoke of it to each other, and e\;en in public, with the utmost onii- 
tempt, and in a manner sufficiently expressive of its ridicule. The grave ccn^ 
sor Cato was of opinion, that one soothsayer couM noticed at another without 
laughing. Hannibal was amazed at the simplii ity of Prunes, whom be had 
advised to give battle, unon his being diverted from it by the inspectfon of tiie 
entrails of a victim/ *' What,'' said be, ''have you moiecot^dence in the liver 
of a beast, than in so old and experienced a captain as I am ? ** Marcelius. 
who had been five times consul, and was augur, said, that he had ^SbooffenA 
a method of not beii^ put to a stand by the sinister flight of bnds,id^cfa wasi, 
''to k'^^o himself close shut up in his litter. 

C lo explains hir^f upon auguiy without ambiguity or reserve* No» 
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ho^ was>«idr»«UMofe ^^f^^Mtag p tiliaua tly upon it (ban ymmlt (m M. 
Mwin ob«erve» in liis diiBertatioD upon tbe-mnc nmject) As he was adopt- 
ed iffito tbe cdle^ of aqgun, be had Biade famndtf^acqiMaDtad witti the moat 
concealed of &eir aecvets, and had all pcasible opportunitji^ inibrminK him* 
self fully in their aciciice. That he did to, sufficient] j tyfem frofn the two 
books he has left us upott ^Urination, in which it nay m said he has exhausted 
the sul^eot. In his second, wherein he lelutes his brother QpintttSf who had 
espoused the cause of the augurs, be dasputea and defeats his fislse leaaoDings 
with a force, and at the same time witbso vefined and delicate a railleiy, as ^ 
leaves us nothing to wish ; and he demcostntts by proo6, thatfise upon each 
Other in their toroe, the falsity, contrariety, and impossibility of that art.* 
]But what is veiy suipnsing, in the midst of all his aii^^uacflts, he takes occa- 
sion to. blame the generals and magisteates, who on important coojundures, 
had contemned the proj^iosties; and maintaioB, that the use of them, as peat 
WOl abuse as it was in bis own opimon^ ought neveithekas to be respected, out 
of regard to religion, and the pi^pudice oi the people, 

AlTtbat I have hitherto 8ftid,imslD profe»that pagaoisni was drrided into 
Iwo sects, almost equally -^^^miss. of letigioos the one by their superstitious 
and blind n gard for the augurs, and the other by their irreligious contempt 
and densiott ef them* 

The principle of the first, founded on one side upon the ignorance and weak- 
ness of man m the affairs m life^ and on ^ ottier upon the prescience of tlie 
Divinily, aid his almighty providesce, waa tnie : but the consequence dedu« 
ced from it, in rpgard to the. au^^y ialse and aoourd. They ought to have 
imnred that it was certain the Divinity himself bad established these external 
signs, to denote his intentions, and tbat he had obliged himself to a punctual 
coumrmity to them upon all occasions ; but they had nothing of this kind in 
their system. Ai^ry and sootbsiiying^ therefore, were the effect aiyl inven* 
tion Qt the ignorance, rashness, curiosity, and blind pasaions of man, who pre- 
sumed to intenogate God, and would oblige him to give answers upon eveiy 
idle imagination and unjust enterprise. 

The cSbers* who gave no real credit to any ihkif advanced by the science 
of the av^rs, did not fail, however, to observe their trivial ceiemonifs, out of 
policy, for tha better sabjectiog the minds of the people to themselves, and to 
reconcile them to their own purposes by the assistance of svp^vtition : but by 
their contempt ior auguries, and the entae convktoi of their fikity, ihty were 
led into a disbelief ot the Divine Providenoe, and to despise religion its^f; 
coDQeivify it maepamble from the numerous abeivdities of this kmd, #uch 
rendered it ridiculous, and consequently unwordiy a man of eense. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, because, having mista- 
ken the Cnsator, and abused the light of nature, which might have taugnt them 
to know and to adore him, they were deservedly abandoned to their own dark- 
ness and absurd opinjons f andyif we had not been enlightened 1^ the true ze- 
h'^ion, even at this day we might have given ounelvas tq;^ to the same siqpes* 
stiti^ne. 

OF ORAdLES. 

No oountiy was ever sicher in^ or more productive of oracles, than Greece. 
I shall confine myself to those which were die most noted. 

llie oracle of Dodona, a cite' of the Moiossians, was much celebrated ; 
where Jupiter gave answess, eitLer by vcx^al oaks, or doves, which had also, 
(heir language, or by resounding basins of brass, or by the mouths of priests. 
an^pri&stesses.t 

* 'Embat multis in rebus aatiquitM: qwuD Tel uid jam, Tel doctrina, Tel TCtastate immutatam Tideuiu*. 
Jtrtiaflnr aatMn et aj) opinkunein Tulgi, et ad mafoas ufilitaUt reij>. mot, religia, diicipliiia, jn augvnim,, « 
•adftefii avelsillaa. Nee veM non omoi 9«i>pIieio iigni P. Claudhis, L. Jnoint conralet, qai ieoDtra autpi* 
■■■ munamntt Parendan enim Aik rellriOBit aee patriui hkm tam ettatiimaeiter repediandui .— DiTin. L 
S •. la. 71. -a r 

t Catub iBttnmeato were fattened te the topi of oaln, wbkb b Bf tiaktu by the wind.ot b/ 
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TheotMb of Tmkmkm in Bootit* thounii'lie wat a onra hm^ irv fo 
^re«l reputation.* After aumgr pniimiDaiy oeMinones, as wariu^^ m tbe 
mer, cArinr iacrifioas, drinking a water called Lethe, from ha qoalilsr of 
makinv peo]^ ibiget eveij thing, the ▼otaries went deiini into hit cave, by^ 
amall baden,tfareagfa a very aaaercm passage* At the bottom was another lit- 
tle cav^ni^ of which tin entrance was also wery small. There they iaj down 
upon the giound, witii a certain composition or honey ineach hand, w^adk tfa«y 
were indispensably obliged to caiiy with tern. Their feet weve placed withn 
the opening of the little cave ; which was no sooner done, than they perceived 
themselves b<Mne into it with mat IbieeMid Telocity. Futurity wasthere re* 
▼eai^ to them ; but not to alT in the same manner. Some saw, others heard 
wonders. From tiienee they returned quite stupified wad out of their senses, 
and wars placed in the chairof Mnemosyne, godless of memoiy : not witbout 
^at need of her assistance to recover th^ rememlunaiee, dler thek g^at fit- 
t%ute, of what Ihey had seen and heard ; admitting tfiey had seen or heud 
any thing at all. rausanias, who had eonralted that orade himself, and cone 
through all these ceremonies, has left a most ami>)e deselection of it, to wnich 
Plutarch adds some particular ctrcmnstances, wmch I omit, to avoid a tedious 
protiii^.t 

The temple and oracle of the Branchid«.|' in the neighbouifaood of M^ 
tus, so called from Branchus, the son of Apollo, was veiy ancient, and in great 
esteem with all the lomans and Dorians m Am. Xerxes, in his return from 
Greece, burnt this temple, after the iniesti had delivered its treaswes to him. 
That prince, in return, granted them an establishment in the remotest ptft c^ 
Asia, lo secure them against the vengeance of tibe Greeks. After the war-was 
over, the Milesians re-established diat temple, widi a magnificence, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, surpassed that of all the other temples of Gieece. When 
Alexamier Ifae Great nad ovehhrown Darius, he utterly destrcrf ed the cl^ 
where the priests Brancludae had settled, of which tiieir descendants were at 
that time in actual possession, punishing in the childrot the sacrilegious peifi- 
dy of their fathers. 

Tacitus relates something Toiy singular, though not veiy probable, of the 
oracles of Claroe, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, near Colophon. ** German- 
icus,*' says he, '^ went to eonsult Apollo at Claroe. It is not a woman who 
gives the answers ^re, as at Delphos; but a man diosen out of certain fami* 
lies, and almost always of Miletus. It suffices to let him know the nmnber amdi 
names of tiiose who come to consult him. After wfaidi he retires into a cave, 
and having drank of the waters of a spring widiin it, he delivers aus we w in 
verse upon what the persons have in their dKNights, though he is often igno- 
rant, and knows notfaii^ of composing in measure. It is said, that he foretold 
to Germanicus his sudden death, but m daric and ambiguous terms, accordmg 
to the custom d oracles."^ 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to &e most famous of 
them all. it is obvious diat I mean the ovacle of Apc^lo at Delphos. He was 
worshipped there under the name of the Pythian, a title derived from the serpent 
Python, which he had killed, or frota a Greek word that sonifies to inquire^ 
«ruds<reai. because people came Uiither to consult himf From thence the Dehphic 
priestess was caul^ Pythia, and the games there cdebrated, the Pymias 
games. 

Del]^io8 was an ancient city of Fhocis in Aehaia. It stood upon tiie declivi 
ty , and about the middle of the mountain Parnassus,^ built upon a small extent 
of even ground, and surrounded with precipices, whidi fortified it without the 
help of art. Diodorus says, ftiat &ere was a cavity upon Parnassus, fipom 



ether mciuw, nra » coafosed tomA, Sernot obierrei, that the semeVord in the Theweliaa JeiifUM« tif 
Difiea dove and j^ophtteu, M(hich had rirea room for the fabidoui traditioo of doree that tpoke. It wm 
—$j to malce those brazen bamu found or Mme •ecret ineai«« and to giro what lifi^caltoo they HttitA 
to a confused and ioarticulate tfioise. 
« l*aq»aq. 1. ix, p. 903. 604. t Plut de Gen. Sm«\. p. fiSi^ 

i Ilerod. 1. i. c. 157. Strab. 1, sir. p. 68i. { Tacit. AamI. L 11. 'u M 
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liboMDe Ml flsiidaftiaii iqm, wycil made the go^dMiee and dupabont^ and 
ityosicatod tlw brain** A sliepberd bawwf approaehed it, out ct a desire to 
snow tbe^saima of ao extraoraiiiaiy an eroct, waa iiumediatehr aeized' with 
violent s^tatkmt of body, and pronounced wt^ which* withoiit doubt, ho 
did not understand himself; but which, however, Ibretold futurity. Others 
made the same e3cperiment,and it was soon rumoured thrDU|;hout the neigh- 
bouriog eountiks^ The <5avity was no kmger approached without wvefence. 
The euialation was eonchided to have something oivine in it. A priestess «ms 
appointed ior the reception of its effects^ and a tripod placed upon the vent, 
called by the Latins Cortina, peihaps mim the skm that covered it«t From 
thence m gave her oracles. The city of Delphos rose insensibly lound about' 
this cave^ where a temple was erected, which at Itag^ became veiy maffnifi** 
cent. The reputation of thiaoxade almost efficed, or at least very mm ex* 
ceeded, tha^oT aB others* 

At &»t a single Pytbia sufficed to answer those who came to consult the ora- 
cle, not yet amounting to any great number : but in process of time, when it 
grew into uniyersal repute, a second was ai^inted to mount the tripod al« 
temateh^ with the fii$t, ai^l a third diosen to succeed in case of death or dis- 
ease. There were other assistants besides these to attend the Pythia in the 
«anctuar}r, of whom the most considerable were called prophets j | it was 
their business to take care of the sacrifices, and to inspect the victuns. To 
tbc«e the demands oC the inquirers weve delivered, either by w(«d of mouth, 
or in writing, and they returned the answers, as we shall see in the sequel. 

We must not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl c^ Delphos. The ancients 
represent the ktter as a woman that roved firom country to countiy.uttering 
h^ predictions. She yms at the same time the Sibyl of Delphos, £iythre, 
Babylon. Cuniae, and many other places, from her having resided in them alk. 

The Pythia could not pvc^hei^ till she was intoxicated br the exhalation 
from the sanctuaiy. This miraculous vapour had not that emect at all times, 
and upoD all occasions. The god was not always in the inspiring humour, 
^t first he imparted himself only once a year, but at length he was prevailed 
upon to visit me Pythia every month. All days were not proper, and upon 
some it was not permitted to consult the oracle. These unibrtunate days occa* 
sioned an oracle^s being griven to Alexander the Great, worthy, of remark. He 
went to Delphos to consult the god, at a time when the priestess pretended it 
was forbidden to ask him any questi(»is, and would not enter the temple. Alex- 
ander, who was always warm and tenacious, took hold of her by the arm to force 
her into it, when she cried out, j^, my son^ you are not to be resiited! or, my 
9on you are iiwincibU ! § Upon which words, he declared he would have no 
other oracle, and was contented with what he had received. 

The Pjrthia, before she ascended the tripod, was a long time preparing fof 
it by sacrifices, purifications, a fast of three days, and many other ceremonies, 
l^e god denoted his approach by the moving of a laurel, that stpod before 
the gpate of the temple, which shook also to its very foundations. 

As soon as the divine vapour,R like a penetrating fire, had difiused itself 
through the entrails of the priestess, her hair stood upright upon her head, her 
looka grew wild and furiousi^ she finmed at the mouth, a sudden and iriolent 
trembCmg seized her whole foody, with all the mnptoms of distraction and 
fi»nxy.T She uttered at intervals some words almost inarticulate, which the 

• lib. zar. p. 49T, 43S. f Corinn. l^n^oO^TCiu I Kviwono fcT* & var« 

H : CnilttliftfcMi ♦ '^ ' 

Ante ibrest nibito aon mitM, bob color aaait 
Non oonte «iBfwr» coma; utA peetut ftnhelum, 
Bt rabie font eotds tmi«At ; ■mjwiqM rtdori, 
N«e nortale loiiaai: aflata ett aumine quaado 
Jam (NMipioM dei. VuS' M.n. I. n. t. 46— Si, 

Ike Tarfom mariif which €rod has girea nsin theBcrintnrat to distinffaith hit OMclet from thoaa 



«r ike 4e^ Uie hay o» madnem, atteibiited by Viiril to the Prthia, *«et rabie femcorda tumept,** it cm. 
It » I. Mje Gtod, that diow the faUehood of the diviarr^s prediction*, and ^re te Mich a» ''•viae the tout 
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prophets oarefiilljr cnlleeted. After the had been » ceitem fioM upon Hw^ ii^ 
xMl, she fses re-cooducted to her cell, whef« the genendhr niHHmied mtuBf 
lays, to recover from her intigue ; and asLucaDtayi, a tudM cfeath wasoAta 
sither the reward or punithmeiit of her enthusiatnu* 

uit poiBB. ••( asm iwnialfft r*a«plit 



The piophets had poets under them, who made the orades failo veraes, 
which were often bad enoij|;h,aiid gave occatkxi to say, it was Teiy surprising 
that Apollo, who presided over the choir of the fnoses, should in^ire his pro- 
phetess no better. But Phitarch informs us, that the god did not compose the 
verses of the .oracle. He inflamed the Pythia's imaginatioii, Mid kindBed in 
her sod that living Hriit, which unveiled all futurity to her. The words she 
uttered in the heat ol her enttmsiasm, having neither method nor coBo^deo, 
and coming only bj starts, to use that expression,! from the bottom d her 
stomach, or ramer from her belly, were collected with care by tiie praphels, 
who gave &em afterwards to the poets to be tumed into veme. These kpd&t 
left to their own genhis and natural talents : as we may suppose he did the 
Pythia, when she^ composed verses, which, mouch not often, happened some- 
tiroes. The substance of the oracle was inspired by Apollo, the mamer of ex* 
pressing it was the priestess's own; the oracles were, however, often gives in 
prose. 

The general characteristics of wades were ambiguity, obscuri^, and ceo- 
vertibihty, to use that expression, so that one answer wouM agree with sevo- 
ral various, and sometimes direcdy opposite events.^ By the help of tiiis anrti- 
fice, the demons, who of themselves are not capable of snowing futurity, con- 
cealed their ignoraice, and amused the credulity of the pagan world. When 
Onesus was upon the point of invading the MeQes,he consulted the oracle of 
DelphoB upon the success of that war, and was answered, tbtt by passii^ the 
river Haiys, be would ruin a great empire. What empire, his own, <v tiiat 
of his enemies ? He was to guess that ; out whatever the event might be, the 
oracle could not fail of being in the right. As much may be said vpoo te 
same gtMi's answer to Pynhus : 

Aid t«« JEacMft, Ronanot Tiaeen pMM. 

I repeat it in Latin, because the equivocality, which equally implies, that 
Pjrmus could conquer the Romans, or the Romans Pyrrhus, will not sub- 
sist in a translation. Under the cover of such ambiguities, the god eluded all 
difficulties, and was never in the wroi^. 

It must, however, be confessed, that sometimes the answer of the oracle was 
clear and circumstantial. I have related in the histoiy of Croesus, the strata- 
gem he made use of to assure himself of the veracity of the oracle, which 
was to demand of it, by his ambassador, what he was doing at a certain time 
prefixed. The oracle of Ddphos replied, that he was causir^a tortoise and 
a Iamb to be dressed in a vessel of brass, which was really so!^ The empe- 
ror Trdan made a similar trial of the god at Heliopolis, by senaing him a kt- 
ter sealed up, to wh^ch he demanded an answer.! The oracle made no other 



tiMH of tittj wid madneM ; or* accordiaf telsa. xlm 3^ ** tlut frwlratetii tlM tok«at of the Kmw aa4 mmi- 
keth diWncT^ mad. Imtead of which, A« prophets of the true Ood eonitantlj fire the diraoe aoswen 
in an eqaal and ealm tone of voiee, and witk a noble traa^llitjr of b^ariodr. Another dittinfddiittg 




betwoeii the true aad &]m inipirataon. 

• Lib. ▼. t ETVCMnf/futof^ 

X ^nod A aliqait dixerit mnlta ab idoUa ene pnsdtctai Me tcMndnd, anad temper \ ^ 

riat revitati, et sic sententias tempeKarint, at, sen boai tea nali quid aceidiMit, ntramqM peicH iBtelli^ 
Hteiui^ia. VD cap. xltt. \m.^m* He eitet the two examples of CrwHis aad PyxxfatM. 

\ Macrab. I. i. Satarnal. c. xxiu* 
1 Ova i^etbod of eeandtiaf tiie erael* was bj sealed lettena, wbi^h weea kid upM Am akac af Aft 
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ivtum. UuA t6 ootsmiatida bladk^pw^ w«H fidded atid teded, lo be delmr* 
ed to nim. Trajan, tipon the receipt ctf it, was strtkck with amazement to see 
an answer so cdrrespondent with bis own letter, in whith he knew bb had writ* 
ten nothing. The wohderfiil faciUtr with which dfcmons can tramfer them- 
selves aliiMMt in an instant from place to place, made it not impossible ibr 
them to give the two related answers, and seem to foretell inooecountiy what 
they hadseen in another ; this is TertuUian*s opinion** 

Admitting it to be true, that some oracles have been followed precisefy bjr 
the events toretold, we may b&Here, that God, to punish the blind and sacn- 
legious creduli^ of the pagans^ has sometimes peimitted demons to have a 
knowledge of things to come^ ^d tofot^etell them distmctly enou^^h. Which 
conduct of God, though reiy much above human comprefattisiant is frequently 
attested in the bolyScriptures. 

It has been 'questibned, whether the oracles, mentioned in prafane history, 
should be ascribed to the operations of demons, or only to the malknity and 
imposture of men. Vandsue, a Dutch physician, has maintained Vbe latter 
and Monsieur Fontenelle, when a young m«i, adopted that opinion, in the per 
suasion^ to use iris own words, that it was indifferent, as to the truth of Chris 
tianity, whether the oracles were the effect 6i the agency ai spirits, or a series 
of im{>ostures. Father Baltus, thfe Jesuit, professor ot die ooly Scriptures in 
tk& university of Stratsburg, 1^ refuted them bodt in m Teir toUd tretfitise, 
wherein he demonstrates invincibty, with the unanimous authority of the fa- 
thers) that demons were tfa« real agents in te oracles. He attacks, with equal 
force and success, the rashness and presumption f>f the anabaptist physician, 
who, calling iii question tiie capacil^ said discernment of the hmy doctors, ab« 
suitily endeavours to efface the high idea which all trae believers have of 
those great leaders of te chureh, and to depreciate their v«netabk authority, 
which is so great a diiBoulty to all who deviate from the principles o^ ancient 
tradition. Now if that was ever certain and unifonn in any thing, it is so 
in this point ; for all the fathers of the chureh, and ecclesiastical writen of 
eveiy, ^e, maintain and attest, diat the devil was the author of iddatiy in 
(g^eneral, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does not prevent our believing, that the priests uid priestessM 
were frequently g^uilty of fraud and imposture in the answers of the oracles. 
For is not the (fevil the father and prince of lies ? In Grecian history we have 
seen more than once the Delphic priestess suffer herself to be comipted by 
prosents. It was from that motive she persuaded the Lacedemonians to as* 
sist the people of Athens in tiie expulsion of the thirty tyrants; that she caused 
Demaratus to be divested of the royal dignity, to make way for Cleomenes ; 
and dressed up an c»racle to support the imposture of Lysander, when he en- 
deavoured to change the succession to die throne of Sparta. And I am apt to 
believe, that Themistocles, who well knew die impcnrtanoe of acting against 
the Fenians by sea, inspired the god with the answer he gave, to defmd thetji- 
selves with wails of wood.^ Demosthenes, convinced that the oracles were fre- 
quently sug^tea by passion or interest, and suspecting, with reason, that 
Philip had instructed them to speak in his fairour, boldly declared that the 
Pythia phifripizid, and bade the Athenians and Thebans remember,-that Peri- 
cm and Epaminondas. instead of listening to, and amusing themselves with, 
the fiivdous answers ot the oracle, those idle bugbears of the base and cow* 
ar^, consulted oidy reason in the choice and executkm of their measures. 

The same father B&ltus examines, with equd success, the eessatkm of oia« 
cles, a secoud point in the dispute. Mr. Vandale, tooppo^ with some advan- 
tage a truth so gloriQus to Jesus Christ, die subveiter oridolatry, had falsified 

* Ottnls ^IntDi ulei. Hoc et aagefi et dcmones. Ifitnr roomento obiqve tunt: totus oAis UHt loetit 
niiM *tt : qmd obi ^mtur t&m facile sciunt, qaam enuntinnt. VelociUs dirinitM ereillttir, quia •i4>tUtttlft 
kaonlflr. 'Cvterum testafinem dee<M|tti com cairnB>in p«codi« Pjiluai eo modo ramineiaTit, qii6 mpM 
dijuiUM, Nomenlo ^vd Lj'diam fuerat. — Tertul. in Apolug. 

' t Pint, m Pemotth. pi IH 
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te Mon ef die bdiM 1^ OMlaqg thea nf « Aal ofiMfci eisiMt jffneM^ €t 
- Me fiioificn^ of C3hru(*« Mf^ The learned aix>logist for the fatiiers shows, that 
alltibey etlege ifl« that oracles did not ceaie till after our Saviour't births and 
the pleaching of his gospel ; not on a sudden, but in proportion as his saicilai^ 
citrines beiSime known to mankind, and gained graund in the vporld. Tlus 
unanimous opinion of the fathen is confirmed br the uaezcepliontble evidenoe 
of great numbers of the pagans, who agiee with them as to the time when the 
oracles ceased. 

What an honour to the Christian religion was this silence imposed upon tb« 
oracles by the yictorjr of Jesus Christ ! Every Christian had this power. 
Tert*iUian, in one of nis apologies, challenges the paffans to make the experi- 
ment, and consents that a Christian should be put to (feath, if he did not obl^ 
these givers of oracles to confer* themselves devils.* Lactantius infbraa us, 
that every Christian could silence them by the sign of the cK»s.t And all 
the world knows, that'when Julian the Apostate was at Daphne, a suburb of 
Antioch, to consult Apollo, the god, notwithstanding all the sacrifices oflfered 
to him, contimied mute, aJDd omy recovered his speech to answer those who 
inquired the cause of his silence, that they must ascribe it to the interraent^of 
certain bodies in the neighbouiiiood. Those were tiie bodies of QurisliaB 
martyrs, among which was that of St. Babyks. 

Thb triumph of the Christian religion, ou^t to give us a doe sense of our 
obligations to Jesus Christ, and, at the same time, o« the darkness to whid» all 
mauind were abuidoiied before his coming. We have seen among the C»- 
thaginians. fathers and mothers more cruel than wild beasts, inhumanly giving 
up their childrmi, and annually depopulating their cities, by destroying the 
most iorid of their youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates of their oraeles 
and false gp<k.| The victims were chosen witixxit any regard to rank, sex. 
age, or condition. Such bloody executions were honoured with the name oi 
sacrifices, and designed to m^e the ^ods propitious. '^ What greats* evil/' 
cries Lactantius, '* could they inflict \n their most violent displeasure, than to 
deprive their adonrs of all sense of humanity, to make them cut the throats 
of their own children, and pollute their sacrilegious hands with such execrable 
parricides!" 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected at Deli)ho8, and ev^ry 
where eke, had not opened men's eyes, nor in the least diminished the credit 
of the oracles, which subsisted upwards of two diousand years, and was car- 
ried to an inconceivable height, even in the minds of the greatest men, the mosl 
profound philosophers, the most powerful princes, and generally among the 
most civilized nations, and such as valued themselves most upon their wisdom 
and policy. The estimation they were in may be judged from tiie magnifi- 
cence of me temple of Delphos, and the immense riches amassed in it, through 
the superstitious credulity of nations and monarchs. 

The temple of Delphos having been bunit about the fiAy-eighth Olympiad, 
the Amphyctions, those celebrated judges of Greece, to^ upon them^ves 
the care of rebuilding it«§ They agreed with an architect for 300 talents, 
which amounts to 900,000 livres.f| The cities of Greece were to furnish that 
sum. The inhabitants of Delphos were taxed a four^ part of it, and collect- 
ed contributions in all parts, even in foreign nations, for that purpose. Ama- 
sis, at that time kioff of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his country, con- 
tributed considerable sums towards it. The Alcmseonids, a potent £unily kA 
Athens, were charged with the conduct of the building, and made it more mag- 
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arfGent, by eowidemble additious of tiieir ovm, th&a had beea prtuww d in 
fte moden 

GjgeSf king of Ljdia, and Croesus, one of his succe88c»s» enriched the tem^ 
pie c«^Delpb^ with an incredible number of presents. Many other princes, 
cities, and private persons, hj their example, in a kind of emulation of each 
other, had heaped up in it, tripods, vessels, tables, shields, crowns, chariots, 
and statues of gold and silver of all sizes, equally infinite in number and value* 
The presents of gold, which Croesus alone made to this temple, amounted, 
according to Herodotus,* U> upwards of 264 talents, that is, about 763,000 
French hvres ; t and perhaps those of silver to as much. Most of these pre* 
8t,nts were existing m the time of Herodotus. Diodorus Siculus, t adding 
chose of other princes to them, makes t}ieir amount ten thousand taiects, or 
thirty millions of livres. § 

Among the statues of gold, consecrated by Croesus in the temple of Del^O0» 
was placed that of a female baker ; || the occasion of which was this ; ^fyzU 
tus, Crcesus' fsLther, having married a second wife, by whom he had childmn, 
she. laid a plan to g^et rid of her son-in-law, that the crown might descend to her 
own issue. For this purpose, she engaged the female baker to put poison into 
a loaf that was to be served at the youi^ prince's table. The woman who was 
struck with horror at the crime, in which she ought to have had no part at all, 
gave Cruesus notice of it. Hie poisoned loaf was served to the queen's own 
children, and theif death secured the crown to the lawful successor. When he 
ascended the throne, in gratitude to his benefactress, he erected a statue to tier 
ID the temple of Deiphos. But may we conclude that a person of so mean a 
condition could deserve so great an honour ? |[^lutarch answers in the affirma- 
tive ; and with a much better title, he says, than many of the so much vaunted 
conquerors and heroes, who have acquired their fame only by murder and de» 
vastation. 

It is not surprising, that such immense riches should tempt the avarice of 
mankind, and expose Delpbos to being frequently pilla^ea. Without men* 
tioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Grreece with a million of men, 
endeavoured to seize upon the spojls of this temple. Above a hundred years 
after, the Phoceans, near nei^bours of Deiphos, plundered it at several times. 
The same rich booty was the sole motive of tiie irruption of tiie Gauls into 
Greece, under Brennus. The guardian god of Deiphos, if we may believe 
historians, sometimes defended this temple by surprisii^ prodigies ; and at 
others, either from impotence or confusion, suffered himself to be plundered. 
Wfa«n Nero made this temple, so famous throughout the umvarse^a visit, aoid 
found in it five hundred brass statues of illustrious men and gods to his liking, 
which had been consecrated to Apollo, (those of gold and silver having un« 
doubtedly disappeared upon his approach,) he ordered them to be taken down 
and. shippii^ mem on board his vessels, carried them with him to Rome. 

Those who would be more particularly informed concerning the oracles and 
riches of the temple of Deiphos, may consult some dissertations upon this sub- 

i'ect' printed in the memoirs of the Academy of BelU$ Lettr^i^ oi .whkh I 
[ave made good use, according to my custom* 

OF THE OAMES AND COMBATS. 

Gauss and combats made a part of the religion, and had a share in almost 
all the festivsds of the ancients ; and for that reason, it is proper to treat of 
them m this place. Whether we consider their origin, or the design of tibeir 
institution, we shall not be surprised at their being so much practised in the 
best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux, and the g^atest heroes of antiquity, 
were not only the institutors or restorers of them, but thought it glorious to 
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than m tke €xtKkt of timD, tnd meritorious to succeed tiiereiii. The si^- 
duen of monsters, and of the common enemies of mankind, thought it no 
disgrace to them to aspire to the victories in these combats ; nor that the new 
wreaths, with which their brows were encircled on the solemnization of these 
frames, took any lustre from those they had before acc^uired. Hence tiie 
most famous poets made these combats the subject of their verses ; the beauty 
of \idio6e poetry, while it immortalized themselves, seemed to promise ao 
eternity of fame to those ndiose victories it so divinely celebrated. Hence 
arose mat uncommon ardour which animated all Greece to imitate the ancient 
heroes, and, like them, to sis^i2e themselves in the public ccnnbats. 

A reason more sdid, which results from the nature of these ccunbaf^, and 
of the people who used them, miy be given for their prevalence. The Gredca, 
by nature warlike, and equally mtent upon formine the bodies and minds <h 
their youth, introduced these exercises, and annexed honours to them, m order 
to prepare the younger sort for the profession of arms, to confirm their health, 
to render ihem stro^;er and more robust, to inure them tofetigues, and to make 
them intrepid in close fight, in which, the use of fire-arms being then unknown, 
the strength of body generally decided die victoiy. These athletic exercises 
supplied tlie place of those in use among our nobility, as danciiig, fencii^, 
riding the great horse, &c. : but they did not confine themselves to a graceful 
mien, nor to the beauties of a shape and face ; they were fqr joinii^ strengdi 
to the charms of person. 

It is true, these exercises, so illustrious by their founders, and so useful in the 
ends at first proposed from them, introduced public masters, who taught them 
to young persons^ and, practising them with success, made public show and 
ostentation of their skill. This sort of men applied themselves solely to the 
practice of this art, and, carrying it to an excess, they formed it into a kind of 
science, by the addition of rules and refinements, often challenging each other 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenerated into a profession of 
people, who, without any other employment of merit, exhibited themselves 
as a sight for the diversion of the public. Our dancing-masters are not unlike 
them in this respect, whose natural and ordinal designation was to teach youth 
a graceful mknner of walking, and a good address ; but now we see them 
mount the stage, and perform ballets in ^he garb of comedians, capering, jump- 
ing, skipping, and making a variety of strange unnatural motions. We shall 
see, in the sequel, what opinion the ancients had of their professed combatants 
and wrestling marten. 

There were ftnir kinds of giames solemnized in Greece. The Olympic, so 
called from CHympia, otherwise Pisa, a town of Elis in Peloponnesus, near 
which they were celebrated after the expiration of eveiy four years, in hon- 
our of Jupiter Olyinpius. The PytMc, sacred to Apollo Pythius,* so called 
from the serpent Python killed by him ; they were celebrated at De]pho» 
every four years. The JVcfmeon, which took their name from Nemae, a city 
and forest of Peloponnesus, and were either instituted or restored bv Hercu- 
les, af%ei> he had siain the lion of the Nemasan forest. They were solemnized 
every two years. And lastly, the Is^rman, celebrated upon the isthmus of 
Corinth, every four years, in honour of Neptune. Theseus was the restorei 
of them, and they continued even after the ruin of Corinth. t That persons 
might be present at these public sports with ^ater quiet and security, &ere 
was a general suspension of arms, and cessation of hostilities, throughout all 
Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In these games^ which were solemnized with incredible magnificence, and 
drew together a prodigious concotirse of spectators from all parts, a simple 
Wreath was aH the rewaf d of the victors^ In the Olympic games it was com- 
posed of wild olive : in the ^^hic, of laurel ; in the Nemtean^ <^ green pars« 
ley ;t »id in the Ismmian, ot the same herb dried* The institutors of theM 
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I frames implied from thence, &at only honour, and not mean and sordid inte* 
rest ought to be the motive of great actions. Of what were meii not capa« 
ble, aecuatomed to act solely from so glorious a principle ?♦ We have seen 
in the Persian war, that Tigranes, one of the most considerable cr.ptains in 
the army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian g^mes described, 
cried out with astonishment, addressing himself to Mardonius who commandea 
.. in chief, Heavens! Oj^ainst what men are you leading us ^ insensiHe to interest, 
they combat onhf for ^ryt\ Which exclamation, though looked upon by 
Xerxes as an efltect of aoj ect fear, abounds with sense and judgment. 

It was from the same principle the Romans, while they bestowed upon 
other occasions, crowns of gold of great value, persisted always in giving 
only a wreath of oaken leaves to him who had saved the life of a citizen. ** O 
manners, worthy of eternal remembrance I" cried Pliny, in relating this laud- 
able custom ; " O grandeur, truly Roman, that would assign no other reward 
but honour, for the preservatibn of a citizen ! a service, indeed, above all 
reward; thereby sufficiently evincing their opinion, that it was criminal lo 
save a man's life from the motive of lucre and interest I" J O nwres (Btemos, 
que tanta opera honore solo donaverint ; et cum reliquas coronas auro c&imnen' 
darent, salutem civis in pretio esse noliterinty clara professione servari quidem 
hominem ivefas esse lucri causa ! 

Amor^ all the Grecian games, the Olympic held undeniably the first rank, 
and that for three reasons : they were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the 
gods ; instituted by Hercules, the first of the heroes ; and celebrated with 
more pomp and magnificence, amidst a greater concourse of spectators, at- 
tractea ftom all parts, than any of the rest. 

If Pausanias may be believed, women were prohibited lo be present at 
tliem upon pain of death ; and during their continuance, it was ordained, that 
no woman should approach the place where the games were celebrated, or 
p2^s on that side of the river Alpheus. One only was so bold as to violate 
Uiis law, and slipped in disguise among the combatants. She was tried for 
the oflfence, and would have suflfered for it, according to the law, if the judges. 




the ladies were very reserved, seldom appeared in public, had separate 
apartments, called Uynoecea, and never ate at table with the men when 
strangers were present. It was certainly inconsistent ^vith decency to admit 
them at some of the games, as those of wrestling, and thf Pancratium, in 
which the combatants tong^ht naked. 

The same Pausanias tells us in another place, that the priestess of Ceres 
had an honourable seat in these games, ana that virgins were not denied the 
liberty of being present ^t them.|| For my part, I cannot conceive the rea- 
son of such inconsistency, which indeed seems incredible. 

The Greeks thourfit nothing comparable to the victoiy in these games. 
They looked upon it as the perfection of gloiy, and did not believe it permit- 
ted to mortals to desire any thing beyond it. Cicero assures us, that with 
them it was no less honouraole than the consular dignity in its original splen- 
dour with the ancient Romans.f And in another place he says, that to con- 
quer at Olympia T»as almost, in the estimation of the Grecians, more great 
and dorkms, flian to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome.** Horace 
speaks in still stroDgper temm upon this kind of victory. He is not afraid to 

v^ . • Herod. 1, yiii, c. 98. 
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say, that U eawbt Ifte vkior ahave ibrtuni luHiffv ; Aey «Mr« no longer mai. 

We shall see hereafler what extraordinanr honoun weie paid to the victor^ 
of which one of the most affecting was to cbte the year witb his nanae* No> 
thing could more effectually enliven their endeavours, and make them regard- 
less of expenses, than the assurance of immortalizing their names, which, for 
the future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the front of all laws 
made in the same year with the victory. To this motive may be added, the 
joy of knowing, that their praises would be celebrated by the most ^udous 
poets, and share in the enteilainment of the most illustrious assemblies ; for 
these odes were sung in eveiy house, and had a part in eveiy entertainment. 
yVhat could be a more powerful incentive to a people, who had no other ob* 
ject and aim than that of human gloiy ? 

I shall confine myself upon this head to the Olympic games, which contin- 
ued five days ; ana shall describe, in as brief a manner as possible, the seve- 
ral kinds of combats of which they were composed. M. Burette has treated 
this subject in several dissertations, printed in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres ; whetein purity, perspicuity, and elegance of style, are united 
with profound erudition. I make no scruple in appropriating to my use 
the riches of my brethren ; and in what I have already said upon the Olym- 

Sic games, have made veiy free with the late Abb^ Massieu's remarks upon 
le odes ojf Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in the solemnit^of the public 
games, were boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, the discus or quoit, and ra* 
cine. To these may bo added the exercises of leapfng, throwing the dart, 
and that of the tibcbus or wheel ; but as these were neitner important, norol 
any ^at reputation. I shall content m^^self with having only noentioned them 
in this place. For the better methodizing the particulars oi these games and 
exercises, it will be necessaiy to begin with an account 

OF THE ATHLETE, OR COICBATANTS. 

The term athletse is derived from the Greek word A$xo(. which signifWs la- 
bour, combat. This name was given to those who exercised ttiemselves with 
design to dispute the orizes in the public games. The art by which they 
formed themselves for mese encounters, was called gymnastic, mnn the afh- 
letffi practising naked. , . , * 

Those who were designed for this profession, frequented, from their roost 
tender a^e, the Cbrmnasia or Palsstrs, which were a kind of academies main- 
tained, for that purpose, at the public expense. In these places, such young 
people were under the direction of different masters, who en^ployed the most 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatiffues of the public games, 
and to train them for the combats. The regimen Siey were under was very 
bard and severe. At first they had no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, 
soft cheese, and a gross heavy sort of bread called m&C** They were abso- 
lutely forbidden the use of wine, and ei)joined continence ; which Hoiaee ex- 
presses thus : 



Q,ai stadet opUtan einw eontiaf er» netam < 

JUiUta. tulitfecitque puer} Mraantat ftlut, .' 

Abstinuit Tenere et tuio. ! 



Who in the Qljmpe race the prixe would g^a, 
Has borne from earlj youth fatigue and pau } 
Excen of heat and cold has often tr^M. 
LoTe*t loftDeM baoiih'd, and the claat 04 



(laat deaiei.t 



-Palmaqoe nobtlis 



Tenranim domioot evebit ad deea. Hor. OdU L Bb. 1. 

Sire quos £lea domum redueit 

Palma ccleitet. Hor. Oi. IL lib. 4. 
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SU Piilil, by Ml aDusioti to fbe adilette, eiJioitd Ae CofteOikiifr, near whoie 
rjty the Isthmian games were celebrated, to a sober and penitent life, 7%of« 
vioho strvoty sBjs he, for th^masttry, are iempercUe in cUl things : now thetf do 
it to obtain a corruptible erown^ we an incorruptible. TertuUian uses the 
same thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a comparison firom what 
the hopes of victory made the athlet» endure. He repeats the serere and 
painful exercises they were obliged to undergo ; the contmual denial and con- 
straint in which thev passed the best years of their lives: and the volun- 
tary privation which they imposed upon themselves of ail that was most 
afiTectmg and grateful to tneir passions.^ It is true, the athlets did not al- 
ways (K)serve so severe a regimen, but at lei^th substituted in its stead a 
voracity and indolence extremely remote from it. 

The athletae, before their exercises were rubbed with oils and ointments, 
to make their bodies n^ore supple and vigorous. At first they made use of a 
belt, with an apron or scarf fastened to it, for their more decent appearance 
in the combats ; but one of the combatants happeniiy to lose the victory by 
this covering's tailing off, that accident was the occasion of sacrificing modes- 
ty to convenience, and retrenching the apron for the future. The athlet» 
were only naked in some exercises, as wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, 
and the foot-race. They practised a kind of noviciate in the Gymnasia for 
ten months, to accomjplish themselves in the several exercises by assiduous 
application ; and this they did in the presence of such as curiosity or idleness 
conducted to look on. But when the celebration of the Olympic games drew 
ni^, the athletae who were to appear in them were kept to double exercise. 

before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were required. As to 
birth, none but Greeks were to be received. It was also necessary that their 
manners should be unexceptionable, and their condition free. No foreigner 
was admitted to combat in the Olympic fames : and when Alexander, the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedon, presented himself to dispute the prize, his com- 

Setitors, without any regard to the royal dignity, opposed his reception as a 
Facedonian, and consequently a barbarian and a stranger; nor could the 
judges be prevailed upon to admit him till he had proved in due form, his 
family originally descended from the Aigives, 

The pei'sons who presided in the games, called Agonothetm, AlhlotiietcSf and 
HeUanodiccSy registered the name and country of each champion ; and upon 
the openii^ of the games, a herald proclaimed the names of the combatants. 
They were then made to take an oath, that they would religiously observe the 
several laws prescribed in each kind of combat, and to do nothirig contrary to 
the establislted orders and regulations of the games. Fraud,' artifice, and ex- 
cessive violence, were absolutely prohibited ; and the maxjm so generally 
received elsewhere, that it is indifferent whether an enemy is conquered by 
deceit or valour, was banished from these combats.! The address of a com- 
batant expert in all the niceties of his art, who knows how to shifl and ward 
dexterously, to put the change upon his adversary with art 9md subtlety, 
and to^ improve tne least advantages, must not be confounded here with me 
cowardly and knavish cunning of one, who, without regard to the laws pre-- 
scribed, employs the most uiuair means to vanquish his competitor. Those 
who disputed the prize in the several khids of combats, drew lots for their 
precedency in them. - 

It is time to bring our champbns to blows, and to run over the different 
kinds of combats, in which they exercised themselves. 

OF WRE8T1INO. 

WRBSTLtiro b (me of the most ancient exercises of i^ich we have any 
knowledge, having been practised in the time of the patriarchs, as the wrest* 

* Noaipe eniin %t atblelB legrvfuiliir ad ttrifftioram diBcipIioam, nt rohori ediftcando Taeentj eastt* 
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lily of tlM angd wMb Jacob prares. Jaeob wpportftddie aiigel^ &ttM;kso 
Tigorously, that the latter, perceiviiir that he could not throw so rouefa a 
wrastler, was induced to mtake him uune, by touching the sinew of his £i^h, 
which immediately sbrui^ up** 

Wrestling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, was practised at first 
with simplicity, little art, and in a natural manner ; the weight of the body, 
and the strength of the muscles, having more share in it, than address and 
skill. Tbe&eus was the fint that reduced it to metiiod, ana refined it with the 
rules of art. He was also the first who established the public schools called 
PaitBitra^ where the young people had masters to instruct them in it. 

The wrestlers before they began their combats, were rubbed all over in a 
rough manner, and a Aerwards anointed with oils, which added to the strengtb 
and flexibility of their limbs. But as this unction, by making the skin too 
slippeiy, rendered it difficult for them to take hold ofeach other, they retne- 
diea that inconvenience, sometimes by rolling themselves in the dust of the 
Palaestrs, sometimes by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for that 
purpose in the Xvstae, or porticoes of the Gymnasia* 

Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. They were matched 
two against two, and sometimes several couples contended at the same time, 
in this combat, the whoJe aim and design of the wrestlers was to throw their 
adversaiy upon the ground* Both strength and art were employed to this 
purpose : they seized each other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed back- 
waids, used many distortions and twistings of the body ; locking their limbs 




id. 

vantage in the wrestler's art, was to make himself master of his adversaiy's 
legs, of which a fall was the immediate conse^^uence. From whence Plautus 
says, in his Pseudolus, speaking of wine, He u a dangerous wresUer, he pre- 
sently takes one by the heels.] The Greek terms vjrotmkiUtv and irTc;v/{civ,^ana the 
Latin word suppiantare^ seem to imply, that one ol these arts consisted in 
stooping down to seize the antagonist under the soles of his feet, and in rai- 
sii^ them up to give him a fall. 

in this manner the athletse wrestled standing, the combat ending with the 
fall of one of the competitors. But when it happened that the wrestler who 
was down drew his adversary along with him, either by art or accident, the 
combat continued upon the sand, tne antagonists tumbling and twining with 
each other in a thousand difierent ways, till one of them got uppermost, and 
compelled the other to ask quarter, and confess himself vanquished. There 
was a third sort of wrestiing called AxrxMCicru^r, firom the athletae's using on- 
ly their hands in it, without taking hold of the body as in the otlier kinds ; 
and this exercise served as a prelude to the greater combat. It consisted in 
intermingling their fingers and in squeezing them with all their force ; in 
pushing one another, by joining the palms of their hands together ; in twist 
ing their tigers, wrists, and other jomts of the arm, without the assistance of 
any other member ; and the victory was his who obliged his opponent to 
ask quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times successively, and to throw their 
antagonists at least twice, before the prize could be adjudged to them. 

Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulysses ; Ovid, ttiat of Hercu- 
les and Achelous ; Lucan, of Hercules andAntseus; and Statius^ in his The- 
baid, that of Tydeus and Agylleus.t 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation among the Greeks, were r%iIo of Cro- 
tona, whose histoiy l have related elsewhere at laige, and Polydamas. ^e 
latter, alone and without arms, killed a fiirious lion upon Mount Olympus, ia 
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MM(£ of Beieidesi ivhcn lie ]m>iK)Kd to Inm 

AofidieT time, having aeixed a bull or oae of his hinder legs, the beaat eouid 
not^t loose without ieaving hit ho« in his hands. He could hold a chariot 
behind, whil«% the eoadunan whipped his horses in vain to make them to lor- 
ward. Darius Nolhus, king of Persia, hearing of his prodigious strength, waft 
desirous of seeipg hiin, ami inrited him to Susa. Three soldiers oi that 
prince's guard, and of that band which the Persians call tmmoHidLesteemed 
tlic most wiffUke of their troojps, were oidered to fall upon him. Our cham- 
IHon fought and killed them afi three. 

OF BOZINOy OR THE CESTU8« 

BoxiHO is a combat at blows with the fist, from whence it derives its name. 
The combatants covered their fists with a kind of offensive arms, called eet- 
tus, and their heads with a sort of leather cap, to deiend their temples and 
ears, i^ich were most exposed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The 
cestus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, made of straps of leather, and plated 
with brass, lead or iron. Their use was to strengthen the hands of the com« 
batants, and to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the athlete came immediately to ^ most violent blows, said 
began their chaiee m the most furious manner. Sometimes whole hours passed 
in harassing and fatiguing each other, bj a continual extension of their arms. 
reDdering cSicfa other s blows ineffectual, ^nd endeavouring in that manner of 
defence to keep off their adversary. But when they fought with the utmost 
fuiy, they aimed chiefly at the head and face, whicn parts they were mosf 
careful to do^^nd, l^ either avoiding or panying the blows made at them. 
When a combatant came to throw himself with all his force and vigour 
upon another, they had a surprising address in avoiding the attack, by a nim* 
ble turn of the body, which threw the imprudent amrersaiy down, and de* 
prired him of tibe rvctory. 

However fierce the combatants were against each other, their being ex- 
hausted by the length of the combat would frequently reduce them to the ne* 
cessity of making a truce, upon which the battle was suspended for some min- 
utes, that were employed in recovering from their fatigue, and rubbing off the 
sweat in which they were bathed ; after which tifiey renewed the fight, till one 
of them, by letting £siU his arras through weakness, or by swooning aw^, ex* 
plained that be could no lon^ support the pain or fatigue, and desirecf quar- 
ter ; which was confessing himsen vanquished. 

Boxing was one of the most rude and dangerous of the symnastic combats*, 
because, besides the danger of being crippled, the combatants ran the ha- 
zard of their lives. They sometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon-^^the 
1^ ; thoi^ that seldom happened, except the vanquished person persisted 
01 not acknowledging his defeat : yet it was common for them to quit the 
%ht with a countenance so disfigured, that it was not easy to know them after- 
wards ; carrying away with them the sad marks of their vkorous resistance, 
Aich as bruises and contusions in the face, the loss of an eye, their teeth knock- 
W out, their jaws broken, or some more considerable fracture. 
We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several descriptions of this 
m of combat. In Homer, that of Epcus and Euiyalus ; in Theocritus, of 
!»Iiux and Amicus ; in Appollonius Kbodius, the same battle of Pollux an<^ 
^7cu3 ; in Virgil, that of^ Daies and Entellus ; and in Statins, and Valerius 
iccus, of levcSal other combatants.* 

OF TU£ PANCRATIim. 

L The pancratium was so called from two Greek words,t which signi^ 
Pht the whde Ibrce of the body was necessary for succeeding m it. ft 
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mited bokii^ and wmdioir >» ^ »>»! fis^^i bonowiiifrfrom oAe lit nuomo 
of struggling and flinging, imd horn the oiher, the att ol' oealing blows, and o^ 
avoiding them with success. In wi^mftKng it was not pennitted to stnA^ widi 
'Jie haM, nor in boxii^g to seizts each other in the manner of wrestlers ; bat io 
the pancratium, it Was not only allowed to make use of all the gripes aukl arti- 
fices of wrestlii^, but the hanos and feet, and even the leedi and nails, m^ 
be employed to conquer an antagonist. 

This combat was the most rough and danfferous. A pancratist in the Olym- 
pic games {[called Arrichion, or Arrachion,! peroeiTing himself almost suib' 
cated by his adversaiy. who had got fast hold of him by the throat, at the same 
time that he held him by the foot, Inoke one of his enemy's toes, the extreme 
^aqf|;uish of which obl^d him to ask quarter at the very instant Arrichion him- 
self expired. The agonothetae crowned ArrichicHi, tho(j«;h dead, and prodaim- 
ed him victm'. PhiloBtratus has left us a veiy lively description of a paintings, 
which represented this combat 

OF THE DISCUS, OR QUOIT. 

The discus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of wood, 
but mme frequently of stone, lead, or other metal, as iron or brass. Those 
who used this exercise were called discoboli, that is, flingers of the discus. 
The epithet laTwu^Jiof, which signines borne vppn ike Jioutders, given to this 
instrument by Homer, sufficiently shows, that it was of too great a weif^t to 
be carried from place to place in the hands only, and that the shoulders were 
necessaiy for the support of such a burden any length of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the others, was to invigorate the 
body, and to make men more capable of suppOTting the weight amd use of 
arms. In war they were often obliged to carry such loads as appear excessive 
in these days, either of provisions,lascines, pallisades, or in scaling the walls, 
when, to equal the height of them, several of the besiegers mounted upon the 
shoulders of each other. 

The athletee, in hurliiK the discus, put themselves into the posture best 
adai>ted to add force to meir cast. They advanced one foot, upon which, 
leaning the whole weight of their bodies, they poised the discus in tneir hands, 
and then whirling it round several times almost horizontally, to add force to 
Its motion, they tnrew it off with the joint strength of bands, aims, and body, 
which had all a share in the vigour of the discharge. He that threw the discus 
£sulhest was the victor. 

The most famous painters and sculptors of anti(|uity, in their endeavours to 
represent naturally the attitudes of the discoboli, have left posterity many 
master-pieces in tneir several arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a statue of 
that kind, which had been finished with infinite care and applicatioB by the 
celebrated Myron : What can be more/amhedf says he, or express more kap^ 
pUy the mtuctUar d^tortiofu of ike boay in the exercise of the dueus, than the 
Dtscobtdus of Myron ?* 

or THE PENTATHLUM. 

The Greeks ^ave this name to an exercise composed of five others. It is 
the common opmion, that those hre exercises were wrestling, running, leap- 
ii^, throwing the dart, and the discus. It is believed that this sort of combat 
was decided in one day, and sometimes the same moniing : and that tbe prize, 
which was single, could not be given but to the victOT in all those exercises. 

The exercise of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which the first cod- 
sitse^ in leaping a certain length, and the other in hitting a maik with a jave- 
lin, at a certain distance, contributed to the forming of a soldier, by soakii^ 
him nimble and active in battle, and eiq;>6rt intbrowiugthe spear and dart* 
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OF AAGBI* 

Op all Ae exereises which the athlete cultiyated with so much paint fttid 
industiy, to enable them to aopear in the public games, nmning^ was in the 
highest estimation, and held the foremost rank. The OlTmpic fi;amet gene* 
raUr opened with races, and were solemnized at first witn no other eiercise. 

'The place wheie the Atfaletae exercised themselves in runninf^, was generally 
called the itadium by the Greeks $ as was that wl»erein they dispated in ear- 
nest £oit the pvize. As the lists or coune for these games was at first but one 
stadium in fength, it took its name from its measure, and was called the sta- 
dium,* whether preciselr of that extent, or of a much greater. Under that de- 
nomination was included, not only the space in ^vhich toe athletae ran, but also 
that which contained the spectators of the gymnastic games. The place where 
the athletae contended was called samana. from its lyin^ lower tnan the rest 
of the stadium, on each side of which, and at its extTemit5[, ran an ascent or 
kind of terrace, covered with seats and benches, upon which the spectators 
^nrere seated. The most remaikable parts of the stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course, from whence the competiton started, was madc- 
ed at first only by a line drawn on the sand, from side to side of tne stadium. 
To that at leQgtn was substituted a kind of barrier, which was only a cord 
strained tight in the front of the horses or men that were to run. It was some- 
times a rail of wood. The opening of this hairier was the signal for the 
racers to start. r 

The middle of the stadium was remaricable only by the circumstance of 
having the prizes allotted to the victors set up there. St. Chiysostom draws 
a fine comparison from this custom. Ai thejudges, says he, in the racei and 
other games y expose in the nddst of the stadium^ to the view of ike champions^ 
the crowns which they are to receive j in l^ manner the Lord, by the mouth df 
bis prophets, has placed the prizes in the midst of the course, which he designe 
for those who have the courage to contend for them.^ 

At the extremity of the stadium was a goal where the foot races ended ; but 
in those of the chariots and horses they were to run several times round it, 
without stopping, and afterwards conclude the race by regaining the other ex- 
tremity of the lists, from whence they started. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horse, and the foot-race. 
I shall b^in with the last as the most simple, natural, and ancient. 

I. OF THE FOOT-RACE. 

The runners, of whatever number they were, ranged themselves in a line, 
after having drawn lots for their places. While they waited the signal to start, 
they practised, by way of prelude, various motions to awaken their activity, 
and to keep their limbs pliable and in a right temper.J They kept them- 
selves breathing by small leaps, and making short excursions, idiicn were a 

* The fftadiuim wm k land-meuure araong the Oreekc, and was, mccording to Herodotw, lib. ii. «. 141, 
■ix hundred feet in extent. PU^j sayt, lib. li. c. 93, that it waa aiz hundred and twentjr-five. ThoM tw« 
authors perhaps ai^ree, considering tbe difference between the Greek and Roman foot ; besidM wbieh* th« 
lei^^ of tbe alarum Tariea, aecordiag to the difference of timoa and places. 

t Horn. It. in Matth. c 10. 
t T une rite eitatof 

Ex^lorant, acuuntque gradus. vaf^aique per artea 
Instimulant docto lanroentia membra tmnoltu. 
Poplite none flexo sidunt, nunc lubrica forti 
Peetora collidunt plaosu; nunc i«fneatoIIunt 
Cmra, brevemque fiHram nee optno fine reponont. 

Stmt. Theb. lib. tL r. 0t7. Ac 

Ther try* they ronae their speed, with rarious arts { 
Tbeir languid limbs they prompt to act their parts. 
i Kow with bent toamr amidst the practi«*d crowd, 

I They fit;, now strain their lungs,. and shout aloud | 

Now a short flignt with fier^ steps they trace. 
And with a sodden step abrtdf e the mimie — 



kind of trial of their speed and agflit^. Upon the signal htmg ^imk^ih&fikm 
towards the goal, wit& a rapidity scavoe to be feUoiied bjr the eye, wfal^ wai 
solely to decide the Tictoiy ; fi>r Uie Mpoiatk laws piohib^ P»* 

alty of infamy, the attaining it by any ibiil mettiod. 

In the simple race* the extent of tKsstadiua»«asnm but owe, at the widof 
which the prize attended the victor, that IS, he who came n£nt intiM race 
called aTohm. the competitois ran twice that kmgA* tibat ia, after haTiip aitiT- 
ed at the goal, they vetoined to the barrier. To these may be added a third 
sort, called AMix^f, which was the lonfpest of all, as Its name impliea, usd was 
composed of several diauli. Sometimes it coMsisted of twenbf-iottr atadia 
backward and forward, tumii^ twelve times aroind the goal. 

.There were runners in ancient times, aa well amomr the Qrseks as Romans, 
who were much celebrated lor their swiftness. *Pliinr tetls vs, that it was 
thought prodigious in Phidippides to iub eleven hundred and forty sladiat be- 
tween Athens and Laqedien^on in the qiace of two days, till Ai^is, of the 
latter place, and Philonides, the nmnerof Aleiander the Great, went twelve 
hundred stadia^ in one day, from Sicyon to Elis. These runneis wese denomi 
nafted ^iiet43M|iM, as we find in that passage of Herodotus § whioh mentions Phi- 
dippides. In the consulate of Forxteius and Vipsanus, m the leign of Nero, a 
boy of nine years old ran seventy-five thousand paces I between noon and 
night. Pliny adds, that in his time there were nmoers, who ran one hundred 
and sixty thousand paces IT in the circus. Our wonder at such a jfurodigious 
speed Will increase, continues he,** if we reflect, that when Tibenus w^it to 
Germany to his brother Drusus, then at the point of death, he coald not arrive 
there in less than four-^nd-twenty hours* though the distance was but two hun- 
dred thousand paces,tt aoid he changed his cawriage thsee timesjt and went 
with the utmost diiigeoce. 

II. OF THE BORSR-RACfia. 

The race of a single horse with a rider was less celebrated by the smcients, 
yet it had its favourers among the most ceosidesahle persons, and even kines 
themselves, and was attended with uncommon gloiy to the victM'. Pimiar, in 
his first ode, celebrates a victoiy of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, to whom he gives the title of KUm, that is, vigior m me hane^race; 
wfaidi name was given to the horses canying only a single nder, KiA^^fi. 
Sometimes the rider led another horse by the bridle, and then the horses were 
called desuhorii. and their riders dendtores ; because, after a number of turns 
in the stadium, tney changed horses, by dexterously vaulting from one to the 
other. A sujcprisinK address was necessary ufion this occa»on, es|iedally in 
an age unacquainted wi.<h the tse of stirrups, and when the hones mid no sad- 
dles, which made the leaf still mere difficult. Amoug the A&iean tnoops 
there were also cavah^ called deMdUnfta^ who vaulted from one faeiae to ano- 
ther» aa occasion required, and these were generally NumKiteis.§§ 

III. or THE dURIOT-RACES. 

This kind of race was the most renowned of aU the exercises used in the 
games of the ancients, and that from whence most honour redoifflded to the 
victors ; which is not to be wondeved at, if we consider whence it arose, ft is 
plain that it was derived from the constant custom of princes, heroes, and 
great meni, of fighting in battle upon chariots. Homer has an in£n^ of ex- 
amples of this kind. This being admitted as « custom, it is natural to sop* 
pose it veiy agreeable to these heroes, to have Aeir charioteers as expat as 
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Xt He had ooiy a guide and ore oftoer witli hiin. 

If Hee onaes NmnidB in dextro locati corntH *ed qaibm deailtofam la modnin bioM tnhn^Bkm eqnoit 
iMBr a«emmam Mcpe pognam, ia receatem eqmim ex feiw anciatiit traaanltare mat amtj taste v«lc«eitM 
I^Hi, taanqaa dodk •^imoa foaog etU.->UT. lib. xsHt. 



poaSh)» ki drrriiig^ as thor success de^eaded, is a rm great measure, upon 
tbe addmss of their drivers, it was aacientlj', therefore, only to peisons of 
the fifst Gonsideratioii, that this office was coooded. Hence arose a laudable 
emulatkia to excel others in the art of guiding a chariot, and a kind of necessity 
to practice it very mueh, in order ta succeed* The high rank of the persons 
who made use of chariots, ennobled, as it always happens, an exercise pecu- 
liar to them. The other ezetcises were adapted to pnrate soldiere and horse- 
ooen^ as wrestling, rumlingt and the single horse-rsoe ; but the use of chariots 
an the fiekl was alwajs reserved to princes and generals of armies. 

Hence it was, that all those who presented tbemstlves in the Olympic 
games to dispute the prise in the-chariot-rSceSt were persons oonsiderabte 
either for their riches^ their birth, their etiipioyments, or great actions* Kings 
tbemselyes eagerly aspired to this gloiy, from the belief that the title of victor 
in these cames, was scarce inferior to that ofconquenMr, and that the Olympic 
palm added new dignity to the spletidouTs of a throne. Pindar^s odes inform 
us, that GeloB and Hiero, kings of Syracuse, were of that opinion. Diony- 
sius, who reispMd there long after Hiem^ carried the same arabiticm much 
b^her. PhMip or Macedon had these victories stamped upon his coins, and 
seemed as much gratified with them, as with those obtained against the ene- 
mies of his state. All &e world knows the answer of Alexander the Great on 
this subject. When his friends asked him^ whe&er he would dilute the 
prize of the races in these games ? Fe«, said SMitfhngi were tQbemy afUof' 
omui9.* Which shows that he would not have disd^ned these contests, if 
there had been competitors in them worthy of htm* 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four horses abreast ; higiBf 
quadrigms Sometimes mules supplied tae place of horses/and then the cha- 
riot was called ^hvn, Pindar, in the fifth oue of his first book, celebrates one 
Psaiunis, mdio had obtained a triple^rictory ; one by a chariot drawn by fiMjr 
iMHses, n^tvm^'j another Inr one dravni by mides, dWivn ; toad the thitd by a 
simple horse, nkkhrty which the title of the ode expresses. 

These chariots, upon a signal given, started together firom a place called 
Carcurm. Their places were regulated by lot, viribich was not an indiffereol 
circumstance to the victoiy ; for as they were to turn round a boundaiy, the 
chariot on the left was nearer than those on the right, which in comequenoe 
had a greater compass to take. It appe»s firom several passages in Pind^v 
and especially firom one in Sophocles, which I shall cite venr soon, tiiat they 
ran twelve times round the stadium. He that came in first me twelfth round 
was yictar. The chief art consisted ki taking the best giouod at the tumiiv 
of the boundaty ; lor if the diarioteer dn»te too near it. he was fai dai^;cr of 
dashing the chariot to |»eces; and if be kept toowkled^it,hbneaiest a^ago- 
nist might jmss mside of him, and get fi>remost 

It is obvious that these chariot**raoes could not be run without some dai^r.; 
for as the motion of the wheels was very rapid, and grazed against the boun- 
daiy in turning, the least emnr in drivii^ would have hnke the chariot in 
pieces, and miffht have dangeroui^ wo^ided the charioteer.! An example 
of which we find in the Eleetm of Sophocles^ who gives an admirable descnp- 
tion of a chariot-race run b^ ten competitors* The false Orestes, at the 
twelfth and last round, havi&g enly one antaffonist, the rest having been 
thrown out^was so uafiirtuDate as to b«eak one of his wheels against the boun- 
dary, and falling out of his seal entangled in the reins, the horses dragged 
him violently ibtward alcmg with them, and tore him to pieces ; but this 
very seldom happened. Th avoid such danger, Nestor gave the foUowii^ 
dtreetkms to hb sod Antilochos, who was goii^ to dispute the prize in the 
d^ariot-raoei. " My son," says he» *^ drive your horses as near as possibk to 
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the goal ; for whidi reaMm^ alwars incltmng your body orer year cbatM,0Bt 
the uifl of jour competitorB, and encouraging the faorse od the right, gire 
him the rein, while me near hone, hari held, tunis the boundary so cloee to 
it, that the nave oi the wheel seems lo graze upon it ; but hare acaoeotf run- 
ning against the stone, lest you wound your horses, and dash the chariot in 
pieces.'** 

Father Montfauoon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion, of much import- 
ance in regard to the places <^ those who contended iat the priase hh the 
chariot-race. Ther all started, indeed, from the same line, and at the same 
time, and so far haa no advantage of each other; but he whose lot gave him 
the first place, being nearest the boundaiy at the end of the cajneer, and ha* 
'iqg but a small compass to describe in tunuQg about it, had leas way to make 
than the second, thiitl, fourth, &c. especially when the duoiots were drawn 
Of four hemes, which took up a greater space between the first and theodiers, 
and obli^[ed them to make a larger circle in coming round* This advants^e 
twelre times together, as it roust happen, admitting the stadium was to Be 
run round twelve times, gave such a superiority to the first, as seemed to as- 
sure him infallibly <^ the victcMy ap^ainst all his competitors. To me it seems, 
that the fleetness of the horses, joined with the address of the driver, night 
countervail this odds, either by getting before the first, or by taking his i;4ace, 
if not in the first, at least, in some of the subsequent rounds ; for it is not to 
be supposed, that in the pro^ss of the race, the antaeonists alwavs coutixi- 
i^d in the same order in which they started. Thej onen changea places in 
a diort interval of time, and in that vaiieQr and vicissitude eonsbted all the 
diversion of the spectators. 

^ It was not required that those who aspired to the victoiy rimuld enter the 
l^ts, and drive their chariots in person. Their being spectators of the games, 
or even sending their horses thither, was sufficient ; but in either case, it was 
pieviously necesssoy to register the names of the persons lor whoBi the horses 
were to run, -either in the chariot or single horse races. 

At the time that the city of Potidsea sinrendered to Philips three couriers 
bmugfat him advices ; the first, that the Illyrians had been defeated in a great 
battle by his general Pann^o ; the second, that he had carried the prize of 
the horse-race in the Olympic games ; and the third, that the queea was de- 
lifered of a son. Plutuch seems to insinuate, that Philip was equally de- 
lighted with each of these circumstances.f 

-Hiero sent horses to Olympia, to run for the prize, and caused a magnifi- 
cent paviili<Mi to be erected for them. Upon this occasion Themistocies ha- 
rangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull down the tyrant's pavillioo^ 
who had refused his aid against the common enemy, and to hinder his hcxrses 
from running with the rest. It does not appear mat any regard was had to 
this remonstrance ; fi>r we find by one of r indar's odes, composed in honour 
of Hiero, that he won the prize in the equestrian races.| 

No one ever carried the ambition of roaKing a ^reat figure in the public gair es 
of Greece so far as Alcibiades, in which be distinguished himself in die most 
splendid manner, by the great number of horses and chariots which he kept 
only for the races. There never was either private person or king that seut, 
as he did, seven chariots at once to the Olympic games, wherein be carried 
the first, second, and third prizes ; an honour no one ever had before him«^ 
^The famous poet Euripides celebrated these victories m an ode, of whida 
I'lutarch has preserved a firagment in Fit, Alcib. Th^ victor, after having 
Hiade a sumptuous feast to Jupiter, gave a mamificent feast to the innusaera- 
hle multitude of the spectators at the games, -it is not easy to comprehend 
hew the wealth of a private person should suffice fbr so enormous an expense ;- 
but Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who relates what he saw, informs us. 
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that mkrrf cities of the adlies^ in emulation with each oilher, supplied Akibi* 
' aides with all tilings necessaiy for tbe support of such incredible magnificence ; 
equipages, horses, tents, sacrifices, the most exquisite prurisionB, the most de- 
' licate wines ; in a word, all that was necessary to the support iA his table or 
train. The passage is remarkable ; for the same author assures us, that tMs 
was not only done when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in all his 
railitaiy expeditions and journeys by land or sea. '* Wherever," says he, 
'* Alcibiades travelled, he made use of four of the allied cities as his servants. 
Ephesus furnished him with tents, as magnificent as those of the Penians.; 
Chios took care to provide for his horses ; Cyzicum supplied him with sacri- 
fices, and provisieas for his table ; and Lesbos gave mm wine, with all fttt 
other necessaries for his house." 

I must not otnit, in speaking of the Olympic games, that tiie ladies were 
admitted to dispute the prize in them as well as the men ; which many of 
them obtained. Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus king of Sparta, first opened 
this new path of jB;lor|r to her sex. and was proclaimed conqueror in the race 
of chariots with lour norses.* This victory, which till then had no example, 
did not fail of being celebrated with aH possible splendour.t A magnificent 
monument was erected in Sparta in honour of Cynisca ; and the La^dssmo* 
nians, though otiierwise very little sensible to the charms of poetiy, appointed 
a poet to transmit this new triumph to posterity, and to immortalize its mem- 
ory by an inscription in verse.t She herself dedicated a chariot of brass, 
drawn by four horses, in the temple of Delphos, in which the charioteer ^iras 
also represented ; a certain proof that she did not drive it herself.^ In pro* 
cess of time, the picture of Cynisca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was an« 
nexed to it, and me whole aaomed with many inscriptions in honour oi tlat 
Spartan heroine.l ' 

OF TBB HOVOUK8 AND REWARDS GRANTED TO THE VICTORS. 

These honours and rewards were of several kinds. The acclamations of 
the spectators in honour of the victors were only a prelude to the rewards de* 
signed them. These rewards were different wreatns of wild olive, pine, pais- 
ley, or laurel, according to the different places where the games were celebra* 
ted. Those crowns were alwT^s' attended with branches of palm, that the 
victors carried in their right hand. ; which custom according to rlutarcb arose, 
perhaps, fix)m the nature of the palm-tree, which displays new vigour the 
more endeavours are used to crusn or bend it, and is a symbol of tm chain* 
pion*s courage and resistance' in die attainment of the prize. IT As he might 
be victor more than once in the same games, and sometimes on the same day, 
he might also receive several crowns and palms. 

When the victor had received the crown and palm, a herald, preceded by 
a trumpet, conducted him throu^ ike stadium, and proclaimed aloud <he 
name and countiy of the successful champion, who passed in that kind of re- 
view before the people, while they redoubled their acclamations and ap- 
plauses at the sight 01 hhn. 

When he returned to his own counti^, the people came out in a body to 
meet him, and conducted him into the city, adorned with all the marks of his 
victoiy, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horses. He made his entnr, 
not through the gates, but through a breach purposely made in the walls. 
Lighted torches were carried before him, and a numerous train followed to 
do nonour to the i>rocession. 

The athletic triumph almost always concluded with feasts made for the 
victors, their relations and friends, either at the expense of the public, or by 
particiuar persons, who regaled not only their families and friends, but of^n a 
great part of tiie spectators. Alcibiades, after having sacrificed to the Olym- 
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piaa JmUmtf nUch ivas ahvm tbe fint care of die rictort teated tte wftofe 
ftaombgr.* Le<Hplu«» did toe same, at AttitniBui reports ; iHbo adds, ^t 
Rmpedocles of AgHgentuna, haWng conquered io the same games, and not 
harm it ia his power, being a Pytb^reaD* to regale the people with fle^k 
or fish, he caused an ox to be made of a paste^ composed ofmynh, inceiwe, 
and all sorts of spices, pieces of which were given to eveiy person pres^i^t 

One of the most honourable privileges granted to the athletic victors, was 
th^ right of precedence at the i>ublic jg;ames. At Sparta it was a custona for 
th^. kiqg to take them with him in militaiy expediticNM. to fight near his per- 
son, and to be his |^aid : which, with reason, was judged veiy honouraVle. 
Another privilege, m whico advantage was united with honour was that of be- 
ing maintained tor the rest of their lives at the expense of their coiiiitiT.| 
'Fbat this chaige mi^t not become too expensive to the state, Solon redu- 
ced the pension of a victor in the Olympic games to five hundred drachms ;§ 
in Uie latlmian to a hundred ;|| ana in the rest in proportion. The victor 
and his oountiy oonsidered this pension less as a relief of thn champion's ist- 
dkence, than as a mark of honour and distinctkm* Thej were alsoexempt- 
i:<fjfrom all civil offices and empl<^ment8« 

The celebratkm of the games beii« over, one of the first cares of the ma- 
gistrates, who presided in them, was to inscribe, in the ]>ubUc register, the 
nane and countij of the athlet» who had caxried the prices, and to annex 
the species of combat in which they had been victorious* The chariotrrace 
bad the preforenoe over all other games. From \( hence the historians, who 
ciafe occurrences!^ the Ohrmpiads, as Th'icydides, Dionysius of Halicaraas- 
Siis, Diodorus Siculus, and Pausanias, almost always express the Olyn^iiad 
hy the name and ooontij of the victors in that race. 

The praises of the victorious athlets were, among the Greeks, one oTthe 
principal subjects of the lyric poetiy. We find that all the odes of the four 
txN^s of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takss its title from the games, 
in whieh the oombatants signalized themselves whose victories those peesos 
celebrate. The poet, indeed, freauently enriches his matter, by callai^ into 
the champion's assistance, ineapable alone of inspiring all the enthusiaam ne- 
coBsaiy, die aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who nave any relation to his 
subject ; and to support the flights of im^nation, to which he abandons him^ 
self. Before Pindar, die poet Simonides practised the sam^ manner of wrw 
ting, intenmngiing the praises cf the gods and h^foes. with those of the cham- 
pions whose victories he sai^. It is related, upon this head, that one of ue 
victors in-boKii^, called Scopas, having a^pneed with Simonides for a t>oem 
upon his victory, the poet, aceordmg to custom, afW having given the nigh* 
est praises to the champion, expatiated in a long digression to the honour of 
Castor and PollttX.1F Scopas, satisfied in appearance with the performance of 
Simonides, paid him, however, only the tbm part of the a«m agreed on, xe- 
feiring him for the remainder to the Tvedaridee, whom he had cefehraled 
so well. And in fact he was well paid b^ them, if we m«^ believe the se. 
quel : for, at the feast given by the champion, while the guests were at table, 
a servant came to Simonides, and told him» that twcx men, covered with dose 
^nd sweat, were at the door, and desived tospeak with hm in -all haste. 
He had scaree set his foot out of the chamlberw Vk order tog^ to them, when 
the roof fell in, and crushed the chwapion with all his guests to death. 

Sculpture united with poetey to perpo^iste the fame of the champions. 
Statues were erected to the victors, especially in the Olympic^ cames, m the 
very place wdiere ^ey had been erewved, and sometimes in that of their 
birih also ; which was eommonly dene at the expense of their countiy. 
Among the statues whkh adorned CNympia, were these of several ehttdren 
of ten or twelve years old, who had oh^oned die pvise at thai age in die 
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'Ol^rnptc games. Th^ did not only radae muk maamouitaio tf» cl uM pio w , 
but to the very horses to whose swiAness the:^ were indebted lor die afoa» 
tic crowo : and Pausanias mei^ooil one, winch was erected m honour of a 
mare, called Aura« whose histoiy is worth repeating. Plndolas, her rider, 
having fallen off in the beginning of rthe race, the mare contiooed to ion in 
the same manner as if he had been upon her back. She outstripped all the 
rest, and upon the sound of the trumpets, which was usual toward the end of 
the race to animate the competitors, she redoubled her rigour and comge. 
turned round the goal ; and. as if she had been sensible that she had pined 
the victory, presented henelf before the judges e^ die games* The Eleans 
de^)af)ed Phidolas vip^, with permissicMi to erect a monument tn himself^ 
and the mar? that had served him so well.* 

THE DIFFERENT TASTE OF TBE.0REEK8 A5D ROIUIIS, IH R£OABn TO fVBUC 

SHOWS. 

Before I mak^ an end of tiiese.mnaiks upon the combats and g«aies« iso 
much in estimation amoqg the Greeks, I beg the reader's pennission to make 
a rejection which may sense to explain the difference of chancter between 
the Greeks and the Romans with regard to this. subject. 

The most common entertainment of the latter, at which the fair sei, by na- 
tu^ tender and compassionate, were present in throngs, was the combats of 
the gladiators, and of men with bears and lions: in which the cries of the 
wounded^and dying, and the abundant efiiision ot human blood, supplied the 
grateful spectacle for a whole peq^le, who feasted their cruel eyhs vrith the 
savage pleasure of seeing men murder one another in cod blood ; and in the 
times 01 the persecutions, with the tearmg in pieces of old men and infants, 
of women and tender viigins, whose age and weakness are apt to excite com- 
passion in the hardest hearts. 

In Greece these combats were absolutely unknown, and were odiy introdu* 
ced into some cities, after their subjection to the Roaum people. The Athe-* 
nians, however, whose distinguishing characteristics were benevolence and 
humanity, never admitted them into Ineir city ;t and when it was proposed to 
introdupe the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be outaone by the 
Corinthians in that point, First throw doTom, cried out an Atheniant iiom the 
l^idst of the assembly, ^ altar erected abcroe a thoiugmd yean agoiyour 0$^ 
ceston to Mercy* 

It mi^st be allowed in this respect, that the conduct and wisdom of the 
Greeks was infinitely superior to that of the Romans. I speak of the wisdom 
of ps^ans. Convinced that the multitude, too much governed by the objects 
of sense to be sufi^ciqntly amused and entertained with the pleasures of the 
understanding, could be delig:hted only with sensible ol^'ects, both nations 
were studious to divert them with games and shows, and such external contri- 
vances as were proper to affect the senses. In the institution of which, each 
evinced and followed its peculiar genius and disposition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed to battles, retained not- 
withstanding the politeness upon which they piqued themselves, something of 
their ancient ferocity ; and hence it was, that the efiusion of blood, and the 
murders exhibited, in their public shows, far from inspiring them with honor, 
formed a grateful entertainment to them. 

The indent pomp of triumphs flowed from the same source, and aigued 
no less inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it was necessary to prove, that 
eight or ten thousand men at least had been killed in battle. The spoils, which 
were carried with so mudi ostentation, proclaimed, that an infini^ of worthy 
families had been reduced to the utmost miseiy. Th^ innumerable troop of 
captives had been free persons a few days before, and were often distinguish- 
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able lor kMioiir, mnk^ mi rkbae. Tbe represeatition of the towns tfiat kad 
been takeu in the war, explained that mj had sacked, plundered, and 
burnt the most opulent cities, and either destroyed, or enslaved their itmafoi- 
tants» in fine, nothing was more inhuman than to dra^ kings and i>rinces io 
chains before the chariot of a Roman citixen, and to msult their misfortunes 
and humiliation in that public manner. 

Tiie triumphal arches, erected during tbe reign of the emperois, wiiere 
the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands and legs, could proceed 
ochr from ahaughtr fierceness of disposition, and an inhuman pnde, that took 
de&[ht in immortalising the shame and sorrow of subjected nations.* 

The jof of the GreeKs after a victoiy was far more modest. They erected 
trophies indeed, but of wood, a substance which time would soon consume ; 
and these it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch's reason for this is admirable. 
After time had destrojFed and obliterated the mai^s of dissension and enmity 
that had divided the people, it would have been the excess of odious and 
barbarous ammoaity to have thought of re-establishing them, and to have 
perpetuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, which could not be buried 
too soon in silence and oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of stone and brass 
since substituted fw those of wood, reflect no honour upon diose who intro- 
duced the custom.! 

I am pleased with the grief depicted on Agesilaus's countenance, after a 
considerable victoiy. wherein a great number of his enemies, that is to say, 
of Greeks, were left upon the field, and to hear hhn utter with sighs and 
erroans, these words, so full of moderation and humanity : ^*^Oh ! unhappy 
Greece, to deprive thyself of so mainr brave citizens, and to destroy those 
who had been sufficient to conquer all the barbarians.|'* 

The same spirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in the public shows 
of the Greeks. Their festivals had nothing mournful or afflictive in them. 
Eveiy thing in those feasts tended to delight, friendship and hannony ; and 
in that consis^d one of the greatest advantages which resulted to Greece 
from ^e solemnization of these ^mes. The republics, separated by dis- 
tance of countiy and diversity of interests, having the opportunity of meet- 
ing from time to time in the same place, and in the midst of reioicing and 
festivity, allied more strictly with one another, stimulated each other against 
the barbarians and the common enemies of their liberty, and made up theiA 
differences by the mediation of some neutral state in alliance with them. 
The same language, mamiers, sacrifices, exercises, and worship, all conspired 
to unite the several little states of Greece into one great and formidable na- 
tion, and topreserve among them the same disposition, the same principles, the 
same zeal for their liberty, and the same fondness for the arts and sciences. 

OF THlfi FRIZKS OF WIT^ AlTD THE SHOWS AND REPRESElfTATIOlTS OF THB 

THEATRE. 

I HAVE reserved for the conclusion of this head another kind of competi- 
tion, which does not at all depend upon the strength, activity, and address of 
the body, and may be called with reason the combat of the mind ; wherein 
the orators, historians, and poets, made trial of their capacities, «nd submit- 
ted their productions to the censure and judnnent of the public. Tbe emu- 
lation in this sort of dispute was most lively and ardent, as tbe victoiy in 
question might justly be deemed to be Ji^telv superior to all the c^ers, 
because it affects the (pan more nearly, is founded on bis personal and inter- 
nal qualities, and decides the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are ad- 
vantages we are apt to aspire at with the utmost vivacity and passion, and of 
which we are least of ^11 inclined to renounce ihe gloiy to otbeis. 
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It was a great honour, and at te same thne a most senriUe pleoRiw, kr 
writers who are generally fond of &me and applause, to have known how to 
unite in their farour the sufiirages of so numerous and select an assemblj 
as Hiat of the Olympic games, in which were present all the finest geniuses 
of Greece, and all the t^bt judges of the excellency of a woik. This thea- 
tre was equally open to histoiy, eloquence, and poetiy. 

Heiodotus read his histonr at the Olympic games to ail Greece, assem- 
bled af them, and was lizard with such applause, that the names of the nine 
Muses were given to the nine books whicn compose his work, and the peo- 
ple cried out wherever he passed. That is he who hcu written our history, and 
celdmUed ourgloriow successes c^ainst ike barbarians so excelUntly.* 

Ail who haa been present at the g^mes afterwards made every pax* A 
<Treece resound with the name and glory of this illustrious historian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact I have related, adds, that after the example of 
Herodotus, many of the sophists and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read 
the harai^es of tiieir composing; finding that to be the shortest and most 
certain method of acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 

Plutarch observes, tnat Lysias, the famous Athenian orator, contemporary 
with Herodotus, mionounced a speech in the Olympic games, wherein he 
con^tulated the Ureeks upon their reconciliation with each other, and their 
bavmg united to reduce tne power of Dionysius the Tyrant, as upon the 
greatest action they had ever done.t 

We may judge of the passion of the poets to s^oalize themselves m 
these solemn ^ames, from tnat of Dionysius nimself.t That prince, who had 
the foolish vanity to believe himself the most excellent poet of his time, ap- 
pointed readers, called in the Greek >«>l^»», {rhap*ofhsts\ to read several 
pieces of his composing at Olympia. When they began to pronounce the 
verses of the royal poet, the strong and harmonious voices of the readers oc- 
casioned a profound silence, and they were heard at first with the greatest at- 
t^tion, which continually decreased as they went on, and turned at last into 
downright horse-laughs and booting ; so miserable did the verses appear. 
He comtbrted himself for this di^race by a victory he ^ined some time 
after in the feast of Bacchus, at Athens, at which he caused a tragedy pf his 
composition to be represented.§ 

'The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games were nothing, in compa- 
rison with the ardour and emulation that prevailed at Athens : which Is 
what remains to be said upon this subject, and therefore I shall conclude 
with it ; taking occasion to give my readers, at the same time, a short view 
of the shows and representations ot the theatre of the ancients. Those who 
would be more fully informed on this subject, will find it treated at large in a 
work, lately made public by the reverend father Brumoi, the Jesuit ; a wgrk 
which abounds with profound knowledge and erudition, and with reflections 
entirely new, deduced from the nature of the poems of which it treats. I 
shall make considerable use of that work, and often without citing it ; which 
is not uncommon with me. • 

EXTBAORDINART PASSION OF THE ATHEHIANS FOR THE ENTERTAnfBfElTTS OF 
THE STAGB. — EMULATION OF THE POETS IN DISPUTING THE PRIZES OF 
THOSE REPRESENTATIONS.— >A SHORT IDEA OF DRAMATIC POETRT. 

No people ever expressed so much ardour and eagerness for the entertain- 
ments of the theatre as the Greeks, and especially the Athenians. The rea- 
son is obvious; no people ever demonstrated such extent of genius, nor car- 
ried so far ftie love of eloquence and poesy, taste for the sciences, iustness of 
sentiment, correctness of ear, and delicacy in all the refinements of language. 
A poor woman who sold herbs at Athens, discovered Theophrastus to be a 
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rtniMgorJhy aajji^ waA njiich he aicctodly made mgcf m eipretsu^ hwii. 
■elf,^ TliiK commoii pM|>le got the tragedies of Euripides by beart. The 
^eoius of eyeiy nation expresses itself in the pet^ie's manner of passiag^ their 
t ime, and in their pleasures. The jepreat emplo^rment and delight of the Athe- 
nians were to amuse themselves with works ot wit, and to judge of the dra* 
matic pieces that were acted hj public authority several times a year, «qpe* 
cially at the feasts of Bacchus, when the tragic and couiic poets disputed lor 
the prize. The former used to present four of their pieces at a time, except 
Sophocles, who did not think fit to continue so laborious an exercise, and oon- 
fined himself to one performance when he disputed the prize. 

The state au[4)ointed judges, to determine upon the merit of the trag^ or 
comic pieces, before they were represented in the festivals. They were acted 
beA^ them in the oresence of the people, but undoubtedly with no great pre- 
paration. The juQges eave their sum'ages, and that perionnance which oad 
the nost vcMces was declared victorious, received the crown as such, and was 
represented with all possible fMunp at the expense of the republic. This did 
not, however, exclude such pieces as were only in the second or third class* 
The best had not always the preference : for what times have been exempt 
from party, caprice, isporance. and prejudice ? iBlian is very aiigiy with the 
judges, wbo in one of these dispuies, gave onlv the second place to Euripi- 
des, tie accuses them of judging either without capacity or of suffering 
themselves to be bribed.! It is easy to conceive the warmth and emulatioB 
which these disputes and j)ublic rewards excited amojtig &e i)oets, and how 
much theji contributed to the perfection to which Greece cairied sceaic per- 
formances. 

The dramatic poem introduces the persons themselves, speaking and actize 
, upon the stage : in the epic, on ihe contrary, the poet only relates the dif 
ferent adventures of his characters. It is natural to be delighted with fine 
descriptions of events, in which illustrious persons, and whole nations are in- 
terested ; and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are quite dif- 
ferently affected with hearing those peraons themselves, with beiog confidants 
of their most secret sentiments, and auditors and spectators of their resolutions, 
enterprises, and the happy or unhappy events attending them. To read and 
see an action are quite different thmgs. We are infinitely more moved with 
what is acted, than with what we merely read. Our eyes, as well as our minds, 
are addressed at the same time. The spectator a^eably deceived by an 
imitation so nearly approaching life, mistakes the picture tor the original, and 
thiiiks the object real. This gave birth to dramatic poetiy, which includes 
tr^edy and comedy. 

To mese may be added the satyric poem, which derives its name from ihe 
satyrs, rural gods, who were always the chief characters in it, and not from 
ih9 satire^ a kind of abusive poetiy, which has no resemblance to this, and is 
of a much later date. The satyric poetn was neither tragedy nor comedy, 
but something between both, participating of the character of each. The 
poets who disputed the prize, generally added one of these pieces to their 
tragedies, to allay the gravity and solemnity of the one, with the mirth and 
pleasantly of the other. There is but one esrample of this ancient poem come 
down to U3, which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I shall confine myself upon this head, to tragedy and comedy, both which 
had their origin among the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their 
own CTowth, of which they could never have enough. Athens was remai^- 
ble for an extraordinary appetite of this kind, xhese two poems, which 
were for a long time comprised under the general name of tragedy, received 
there' b^ degrees such improvements as at length raised them to the highest 
perfection. 
■ . ^ 
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THE OftlOfir AVO FROOBE89 OF TRAOCDY.—- POKT8 WHO E30BMUM» IT AT 
ATHBIIS; XSCRTLUa, SOFHOCIfS* AilD EORinOBS. 

There had been many tragic and comic poets before Thespis ; but as thej 
had made no alteration m die original rude form of this poem, and as Thespis 
was the first that made any improvement in it. he was eeneralhr esteemed its 
inventor. Before him, tra^echr was no more tnan a jumble of jSuflbon tales in 
ihe comic style, intennixed wfth &e singing of a chorus in praise of Bacchus; 
ibf it is to the feasts of that god, celebrated at the time df die vintage, tiiat 
tragedy owes its birth. 

I<K tra^ Mie, infonne et frocriere eo naif saat, 
K*6toit (|a* tm ample dMsor, oi cbacm ea A 
£t da dteo des ninas «ntoimit 1m loaaafWa 
8'iffiwcoit d'attirer de fertiles rendaBj^. 
L&, le rin et la joie ireillaat let efpritt, 
Po pins habile ehaatre on bone Moil le pris.* 

FOTmless and f^roM £d tra^edr ariae« 
▲ sunple eikonM, TMtlier MM AaD wiae t 
For fnntfal Tiptiwes tbe daneiaif throaff 
Roar*d to th««od of granea a draaken ■tog' t 
WUd mirth and wiae wntain'd tiha ftmalM ao( 
And the best siager had the prize, a goat* 

Thesis made several alterations in it, which Horace describes after Aris- 
totle, in bis Art of Poetry. The first was to carry his actors about in a cart, 
whereas before, they used to sing in the streets, wherever chance led tiiem. 
Another was, to have their faces smeared over with wine-lees, instead of act- 
ing without disguise, as at firstf He also introduced a character among the 
chorus, who, to give the actors time to rest themselves and to take breath, 
repeated the adventures of some illustrious person ; which recital at length 
gave place to the subjects of tragedy. 

Thespis fut le premier, qai barboailI6 de lie, 
Promena par les bomrg^ cette heureuse foUe, 
£t d'acteurs mal oro^s charg^eant un tomberean, 
Amusa les passaas d'ua spectacle. ooiireau4 

First Thespis, smeeT*d with lees, aod void of art* 

The grateful fo4ly vented from a cart; 

And as his tawdrj acton droTO aboat. 

The sight was new and charmed the gaping root. ^ 

Thespis lived in the time of Solon.S That wise legislator, upon seeing his 
pieces peribrmed, expressed his dislike, by strikii^ bis staff against (he 
eround ; apprehending that these poetical fictions, ana idle stories, IrcMn. mere 
uieatrical representations, would soon become matters of importance, and 
have too great a share in all public and private affairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the inventions of others. The aK 
terations Thespis made in tragedy gave room for ^schylus to make new aiM 
more considerable ones of his own. He was bom at Athens in the first year 
of tbe sixteenth Olympiad. || He took upon him the profession of arms, at a 
time when the Athenians reckoned almost as many heroes as citizens. He 
was at the battles of Marathon, SaJamis, and Platsa, where he did his duty. 
But his disposition called him elsewhere, and put him upon entering into ano- 
ther course, where no less glory was to be acquired, and where he was soon 

without any competitors.lT As a superior genius, he took upon him to reform, 
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• Boilean Art Poet Chant iii. 
f Ignotinn tragice f^enoB Inrenisse Camenss 
Dicitur, et plaustns vexisse poemata Theipis, 
Q,ui eanerent agerentque, pemncti facibaB era. 

Hor. de Art Poet 
When Thespif first expoB*dithe tragic muse, 
« Rude were the actors, and a cart tbe scene ; 

Where ghastly faces, smear*d with lees of win«» 
Frighted the children, and amused the crowd. 

Roscom. Art of Poet 
1 BoHean Art. Poet. Chant iti. « A. M. 8440. Ant. J. C. 564. Plut. in Soloa. p. N. 
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or rather to create tneedy anew ; of vdilch he has, in oo^fequence, b^eo a- 
wap acknowledged the inventor and father* Father Brumoi, in a diissertatioo 
which abounds with wit and good sense, explains the manner in which .Sschy- 
lus conceived the true idea of tragedy from Homer^s epic poems. That poet 
himself used to saj, that his works were only copies in relievo of Homer's 
draughts, in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him. He gave masks to his ac- 
tors, adorned them with robes and trains, and made them wear buskins. In- 
stead of a cart he created a theatre of moderate extent, and entirely chan^d 
their style ^ which from being meny and burlesque, as at first, became noajes- 
tic and senous.* 

Eschyle daas le eh«Bar jetta !«• Denonafci ; 
D*iiB masque plus hoDiiite habilM. let ▼imj^es } 
Sor les>aii d*un theatre eo public emhauHe 
Fit parottre I'acteur d*un brodequin cfaaiiss(.f 

Frum JE,tchf\aB the ehom learnt new mee ; 
He reilM with decent maaks the ac%>r» iaee« 
Taught him in biukiiis fint to tread the ftafe, 
Aod raii'd a tbeatte to please the age. 



But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its soul, which 
was the most important and essential addition of £schylus, consisted m the 
vivacity and spirit of the action, sustained by the dialogue of the persons of 
the drama introduced *by him ; ^ in the artful working up of the stronger pas- 
sions, especially of terror and pity, that, by alternately afflictii^ and agitatii^ 
the soul with mournful or terrible objects, produce a grateful pleasure and 
delight from that very trouble and emotion ; in the choice of a subject, rreat, 
noble, interesting, and contained within the true bounds by the unity oftime, 
place, and action ; in fine, it is the conduct and disposition of the whole piece, 
which by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy connexion of its 
incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of the spectator in suspense till the ca- 
tastrophe, and then restores him his tranquillity, and dismisses him with satis- 
faction. 

The chorus had been established before iBscfaylus, as it composed alone, 
or next to alone, what was then called trajg:edy. He did not, therefore, exclude 
it, but, on die contraiy, thought fit to incorporate it, to sii^ as chorus be- 
tween the acts. Thus it supplied the interval of resting, and was a kind of 
person of the drama, employea either in giving useful courisels and salutaiy 
instructions, in espousing the part of innocence and virtue, in bein^ the de- 
pository of secrets, and the avenger of violated religion, or in sustaining all 
those characters at the same time, according to Horace.]! The coiyphseus, or 
principal person of the chorus, spoke for the i^st. 

* Post hoBC personn jiallaeqiie repertor honestts 
iBsehylus, et modicis instravit pulplta tig^is, 
£t docuit naag^numqae loqm, nitiqae eothurno. 

Hor.de Aft Poet 
This ^schylus (with indignation) saw. 
And built a stage, found oat a decent dress. 
Brought Tizards in (a ciriler disgmse,) 
And taoght men how to speak, and how to act 

' Hescom. Art of Poet 
t Bonean Art Poet 

% Aetoris partes chorus officiamqne virile 
Defendat ; neu quid medios interetnat actus. 
Quod non proposito condueat, et hereat apte. 
Ille bonis fayeatque, et conc;lietar amicts, 
V't regat iratos, et ajaet pereare timeates. 
Ille dapes laudet meos» bi^vis: ille salubrem 
.liistitiwDi, leges^iie, A. ape lis otia portts. 
Ule teguC commissa, deosqu* precetor et ont, 
l>t red eat miseris, abeat fortune saperi>is. 

Hor. de Ast Poe^ 

The chorus should wipply what action wants. 
And ii-UU a jfeueroos and mAaly part j 



fn one of -ffischylils's pieces, called tbe Eumenides, the poet represents 
Orestes at the bottom of the stage, surrounded by the furies, laid asleep by 
Apollo, Their figure must have been extremely horrible, as it is related, 
that upon their wdcing, and appearing tumultuously on the theatre, where 
they were to act as a chorus, some wotnen miscarried with the surprise, and 
several children died of the fright. The chorus at that time consisted of fifty 
actors. After this accident it was reduced to fifteen, by an express law, ami 
at length to twelve. 

I have observed, that one of the alterations made by JSscbylus in tragedy, 
was the mask worn by the actors. These dramatic masks had no resemblance 
to ours, whichi only cover the face, but were a kind of case for the whole 
head, and which, besides the features, represented the beard, the hair, &e 
ears, and even the ornaments used by women in their head-d^sses. These 
^ masks varied aceordmg to the different pieces that were acted. They are 
treated of at large in a dissertation of M. Boindin's, inserted in the Memoirs 
of <he Academy of Belles Lettres.* 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed elsewhere,! in speaking of 
pronunciation, how masks came to continue so long upon the sta^e of ^ the an* 
cientS; hr certainly they could not be used, without considerably flattening 
the spirit of the action, which is {principally expressed in the countenance, the 
seat and mirror of what passes in the soul. Uoes it not often happen, that 
the blood, according to iU being' put in motion by different passioas, some- 
times covers the face with a sudden and modest blush, sometimes ennames it 
with the heat of rage and fuiy, sometimes retires, leavii^ it pale with fear, 
and at others, diffuses a calm and amiable serenity over it ? All these affec- 
tions are strongly imagined and distinguished in the lineaments of the face. 
The mask deprives the features of this enei^ of lai^age, and of that life and 
soul by which it is the faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of the heart. 
I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero's remark upon the action of Roscliis. 
" Out ancestors," says he, " were better judges than we are. They could 
not wholly approve even of Roscius himself, while he performed in a mask.**! 

JSschylus was in the sole possession of the glory of the stage, with almost 
every voice in his favour, when a young rival made his appearance to dispute 
the palm with him. This was Sophocles. He was bom at Colonos, ^ town 
in Attica, in the second year of the 71st Olympiad. His father was a black- 
smith, or one that kept people of that trade to work for him. His first essay 
was a masterpiece. When, upon the occasion of Cymon having found the 
bones of Theseus, and their being brought to Athens, a dispute between the 
tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lists with iEschylus, and 
carried the prize against him. The ancient victor, laden till then with the 
wreaths he had acquired, believed them all lost by failing of the last, and with- 
drew in disgust into Sicily to king Hiero, the protector and patron of all the 
learned in disgrace at Athens. He died there soon after, in a very singular 
manner, if we mav believe Suidas. As he lay asleep in the fields, witii his 
head bare, an eagle, takiitt^ his bald crown for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon 
it, which killed him. Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedies, composed by 
bin^ only seven are now extant. 

Nor have those of Sophocles escaped the injuiy of time better, though one 

Bridles wHd ra^. Wet rigid honestf , 

And strict observance of impmrtial lawSf 

Sobrie^, security and peace ; 

And begs the gods to turn blind fortvnei wtieel. 

To raise the wretched, and pall down the proud ; 

But nothing must b« sunf between the acts. 

But what some waj conduces to the plot. 

Roscom Art of 'Poetrjr. 

•Vol. IT. t Hunerof Teaching, Ace. Vol. IV. 
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bundred and sereoteen io munber, andi accordioe to Mxne^ one luui^red and 
thirty. He retained, to extreme wd aee, all the force and ngoar of lus genius, 
a? appears from a circumstance in his nistoiy. Hie children, unwortlnr of 90 
^at a father, <mder pretence that he had lost hii senses, summoned oim be- 
fore the judges, in oitler to obtain a decree, that his estate might be taken 
£rom hizn, and put into their hands. He made no other defence than to read 
a tragedy he was at that time composing, called GBdipus^ at Colonos, with 
whicn the iu'iges were so charmed, that he carried his cause ^manimously : 
and his children, detested by the whole assembly, got nothing by their suit, but 
the shame and infamy due to such flagrant ingmtitude. He was twenty times 
crowned victor. Some say he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of 
power to recover bis bream, ailer a violent endeavour to pronounce a 1(»^ pe- 
riod to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his being declared victor, 
contraiy to his expectations. The fi^re of a hive was placed upon his tomb,- 
to neipetu^e the name of bee, which had been given bun from the sweetneas 
of nis verses ; whence, it is probable, the notion was derived, of the bees 
having settled upon his lips when in his cradle. He died in his ninetieth year 
the fourth of the ninety-third Olympiad,* after having survived Eurifndes six 
years, who was not so old as himself. 

The latter was bom in the first year of the seventy-fifVb 01ymplad,t at Sa- 
lamis, whither bis father Menesarchus and his mother Clito had retired, when 
Xerxes was preparing for his great expedition against Greece. He applied 
himself at first to philosophy , and among others, had the celebrated Anaxs^o- 
ras for his master. But the danger incurred hj that great man, who was veiy 
near being made the victim of his philosophical tenets, inclined him to tlie 
study of poetiy. He discovei'ed in himself a genius for the drama, unknown 
to bim at lirst ; and employed it with such success, that he entered the lists 
with the CTeatest masters, of whom we have been speakings His works suf- 
ficiently denote his profound application to philosopby.t jf'bey abound vrith 
excellent maxims of morality ; and it is in that view, Socrates in his time, 
and Cicero long after him, set so high a value upon Euripides.§ 

On^ cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy expressed by the Athe- 
nian audience on certain occasions, and their solicitude to preserve the reve- 
rence due to morality, virtue, decency, and justice. It is surprisingto observe 
the warmth with which they unanimously reproved whatever seemed incon- 
sistent with them, and called the poet to an account for it, notwithstanding his 
having the best founded excuse, giving such sentiments only to persons noto- 
riously vicious, and actuated by the most unjust passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pompous panegyric upon 
riches, which concluded with this thought : Riches are ih£ suprtme good of the 
human raccy and with reason excite the admiration of ike sods and men. The 
whole theatre cried out against these expressions, and ne would have been 
banished directly, if he had not desired the sentence to be respited till the 
conclusion of the piece, in which the advocate for riches perii^ied miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences from an answer he puts 
into the mouth of Hippolytus. Phraedra's nurse represented to bim, that he 
bad engaged himself under an inviolable oath to keep her secret. Mf tongue, 
it is true pronounced that oathj replied he, but rmf heart gav4 no content to it. 
This frivolous distinction appeared to the whole people, as an express contempt 
of religion and the sanctity of an oath, that tended to banish all sincerity and 
good faitli from society and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim advanced hj Eteocles in a tragedy called the Phoenicians, 
and which Caesar had always in his mouth,Js no less pernicious. Ifjfi^iee 
may be violated ai all, it is when a throne is in Question; in odier respecti let U 
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he duAf rtfHr»d,* It b higlify <nriiiuaal in £lQoclfie» or rather 'm Eurimdes, 
says dcero. to make an exceptioD ip that very point, Vfiierain such vidiatioo 
is the h%b^ crime that can fa« committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and speaks 
like a tyrant, who vindicates bis unjust conduct by a false maxim ; and it is 
not^rtrange, that Coesar, who was a tyrant by nature, and equally uigu8t,diould 
lay great «6«ss upon the sentiments of a prince whom be so much resembled. 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his failisK upon the poet himself and im* 
putiiig to him aa a crime, the baring adFanced so pernicious a piincapW iqKMi 
tlie stage. 

Lycuigus, the oratcr, ivbo lired in the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great, to reanimate the spirit of the tragic poets, caused three statues of brass 
to be erected in the name of the people to ^scfaylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des; and having ordered their works to be transcribed, he appointed them to 
l^e carefully pre9erved among the public archives, from whence they were taken 
from time to time to be read ; the players not being permitted to represent 
them on the stage. 

The reader expecte, no doubt, afler what has been said relating to Uie three 
poets who invented, improved and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I 
should discourse upon the peculiar excellencies of their style and c^racter. 
For that I must refer to Father Brumoi, who will do it much better tiian it ia 
in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, that the 
epic poet, that is to say. Homer, pointed out the way for the tragic poets, and 
having demonstrated, by reflections drawn from human natum» uponwtiat prin- 
ciples, and by what degrees, this happy imitation was conductea to Its end, he 
goes on to. describe the three poets above-mentioned, in the most lively and 
shining colours. 

Tn^edv took at first, &om JSschylus its inventor, a much more loftjy style 
thatn the Illiad ; that is^ the magnum lo^ mentioned by Horace/ Perhaps 
JE^chylus, who was its autlior, was too pompous, and carried the tragic style 
too high. It is not Homer's trumpet, out something more. His pompous, 
swelling, gigantic diction, resembles rather the beating of drums and w snouts 
of batue, than the nobler harmony and silver sound oi the tmmpet. The 
elevation and grandeur of his gemus would not permit him to qpeak die lan- 
guage of other men, so that his muse seemed ratbear to walk on stilts, than in 
the buskins of his own invention. 

Sophocles understood much better the true excellence of the dramatic style : 
be therefore copies Homer more closeljr, and blends in his dicti«xi that honeyed 
sweetness, from whence he was denoonnated the bee, with a gravity that gives 
his tragedy the modest air of a matron, compelled to appear in public with 
dignity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides, though noUe, is less removed from the jfamiKar; 
and he seems tohave a^cted ra&er the pathetic and the elegant, tbui tibe ner- 
vous and the lofty. 

As Comeille, says M. Brumoi in another place, af>.er havine opened tolum- 
self apa^b entirely new and uidsnown to te ancients, seems like an eagle tow- 
erm^ m the clouds, from the sublimity, forces unbrdKii progress, and rapidity 
of his flight ; and as Racine, in copying tbe ancients, in a manner entirely his 
own, imitates the swan, that sometimes floats upon the air, sometimes rises, 
then falls again with an eleeance<of motien, and ajgraoe peculiar to herself : so 
iSschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have each otthem a particular and cna- 
raetenstic method. The flrst^ as the inventor Imd father of tragedy, is l&e 
a toirent rotiing impttaoosly overrodcs, foreste, and iwecipices; the second 
. __- — u 

* Ipte aotem locer (C^eiar) in ore temper Qmco* vewtm Euriyidil de 9mai$m hlibebftW fUQt dicMB irt 
poiero* iocondite fi>rUsM, sed tamen ut rei posiit intelli; i : 

Nam, ti riolaodum ett jus, remand) gratia 
Violandum est} aliis rebus pietatem colaa. 
CapitalU SteoetiBs, rtl potius Euripides, qui id unum* quod oamiiu iselBtmtili4 aKim («•!•<• tSMM* 
lit.-.Oae. 1. iU. 0. 83. -^ ' ^ :* r 
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a mer, that does not follow its course in a contimial tine, but loves to tuni and 
wind its sihrer wave thioiirii floweiy meads and rural scenes. 

This is the character M. Bnimoi gives of the three poets to whom the 
Athenian stajge was indebted for its perfection in tragedy. iEschylus drew^ it 
out of its original chaos and confusioo, and made it appear in some d^pve of 
lustre ; but it still retained the nide unfinished air of thu» in their begmningy 
which are ffeneralljr defective in point of ait or method.! Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides added infinitely to the dignity of tra^dy. The style of the first, as 
has been observed, is irore noble ana majestic ; of the latter, more tender and 
pathetic ; each perfect in its way. In this diversity of character, it is diffi- 
cult to decide wnich is most excellent The learned have always been divided 
upon this head; as we are at this day, in regard to the two poets of our own 
nation, whose tragedies have Hiade our stage illustrioas, and not inferior to that 
of Athens.! 

I have observed, that tenderness and pathos distinguish the compositions of 
Euripides, of which Alexander of Pherce, the most cruel of tyrants^ gave a 
strikiQg proof. That barbarous man, upon seeing the Troades c^ Euripides 
acted, found himself so moved with it, mat he ouitted the theatre before the 
conclusion cf tiie play, professing that he was asbamed to be seen in tears for 
the distress of Hecuba and Andromache, when be had never shown ^e least 
compassion for his own citizens, of whom he had butchered such numbers. 

When I speak of tenderness and pathos, I would not be understood to mean 
a passion that softens the heart into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is 
almost solely confined to our stage, though rejected by the ancients, and ccmi- 
demned by the nations around us of greatest reputation for their genius, and 
taste in science and polite leamiqg. The two g^at principles k>r movii^^ the. 
passions amoi^ the ancients, were terror and pity.§ And indeed, as we na- 
turally determine eveiy thi^g from its relation to ourselves, or our particular 
interest, when we see persons of exalted rank or virtue sinkine under gneat 
evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know that numan hfe is 
on all sides invested, seizes upon us, and, finom a secret impulse of self-love, 
we find ourselves sensibly affected with the distresses oi others : besides 
v^ich, the sharing a common nature with the rest of our species, makes us 
sensible to whatever befals tbem.ll Upon a close and attentive inquiry into 
those two passions, they will be found the most deeply inherent, active, ex- 
tensive, and general affections of the soul ; including all orders of men, great 
and small, rich and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence the ancients, 
accustomed to ccnasiut nature, and to take her for their guide in all things, con- 
ceived terror and compassion to be the soul of tragedy ; and for this reason, 
that those affections ought to prevail in it. The passion of love was in no es- 
timation s^ong them, and had seldom any share in their dramatic pieces ; 
though with us it is a received opinion, that they cannot be supported with- 
out it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what manner this passion, 
which has always been deemed a weakness and a blemish in the greatest cha- 
racters, got such footing upon our stage. Coineille, ndio was the first who 
brought the French tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the rest have fol* 
lowed, found the whole nation enamoured to madness with the perusal of ny* 
mances, and little disposed to admire any thing not resembliiip them. From 
the desire of pleasing his audience, who were at the same tune his judges, 
he endeavoured to move them in the same manner as they had been accus- 
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and to b« hsard afar off, MeiM to me a more suitable imag^e of that poet 
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tomed to be affected ; aod by mtrodticki)^ lore in bis scene^^ta brin^ them 
tbe nearer to the piedominant taste of the age for romaiice. From the same 
source arose that nniltiplicity of ineideots, episodes, and adventtnes, with 
whidi our tragic pieces are crowded and obscured, so contraiy to probability, 
wbich^ will not admit such a number of extraordinaiy and surprising events 
in the short space of four-and-twentj hours ; so ccmtraiy to the simplicity of 
ancient tragedy, and so adapted to conceal, in the assemblage of so many dif- 
ferent objects, the sterility of the genius <^ a poet, more intent upon the mar- 
velous, tham upon the probable ancTnaturaL 

Both the €rreeks and Romans have preferred the iamlMC to the heroic Terse 
in their tragedies ; not only because tiie first bis a knid of dignity better 
adapted to the stage, but while it approaches nearer to prose, retains suffi- 
ciendy the air of ]^ti7 to please the ear ; and yet has too little of it to put 
the audience in mmd of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in repiresenta- 
tions, where o&er persons are supposed to speak and act. Monsieur Dacier 
makes a veiy just rexiection on this subject. He says, that it is the misfor- 
tune of our tragedy to hare almost no other verse than what it has in com- 
mon with epic poetry, elegy, pastoral, satire, and comedy; whereas the 
learned languages have a ^reat variefy of versification. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious in the French tragedy ; which neces- 
sarily loses sight of nature and }Mrobability, as it oblig^ hetoes, prinj^s, 
kings, and queens^ to express themselves in a pompous strain in their familiar 
(conversation, which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real Itfe. The giving 
utterance to. the most impetuous passions in a uniform cadence, and by hem- 
istichs and rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and offensive to the ear, if 
the diarms of poetiy, the el^ance of ezjnession, the spirit of the sentiments, 
and, perhaps, more than all, the resistless force of custom, had not in a man- 
ner subjected our reason, and spread a veil before our judgement. 

^ It was not chance, therefore, which suggested to the Greeks the use of iam- 
bics in their tragedy. Nature itself ^seems to have aictated that kind of verse 
to them. Instructed by the same unerrii^ guide, they made choice of a dif- 
ferent versification for the chorus, better adapted to the motions oi the dance, 
and the variations of the soog ; because it was necessary for poetiy to shine 
out in all its lustre, while the mere conversation between the real actors was 
suspended. The chorus was sn embellishment of the representation, and a 
relaxation to die audience, and therefore re<]uired more exalted poetiy and 
numbers to support it, when united with music and dancing. 

OF THE AirCIENT, MIDDLE, AND NEW COMEDY* 

While tragedy was thus rising in perfection at Athens^ comedy, the second 
specieaof diamatic poetry, md which, till then, had been mucn negkcted, 
began to be cultivated with more attenti<m. Nature wa» the common parent 
of Doth. We are sensibly affected with the dangers, distresses, misfortunes, 
and, in a word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct of illustriotM 
persons ; and this gave birth to tragedy. We are as curious to know the ad- 
ventures, conduct, and defects of our equals, which supply, us with occasicNos 
of laughing, and being merry at the expense of others. Hence originated 
comec^, which is properly an image of private life. Its design is to ex^pose 
defects and vice upon the stage, and oy ridiculing them, to make them con- 
temptible ; and consequently to instmct by diverting. Ridicule, therefore, 
(or, to express the same word by another, pleasantry,) ought to prevail in 
comedy. 

This species of entertainment took, at different times, three different forms 
at Athens, as well from the genius of the poets, as from the influence of ^e 
government ; which occasioned various alterations in it. 

The ancient comedjr, so called by Horace, and which he dates after the 
time of ^schylus, retained something of its original rudeness, and tbe liber- 
^ it had beesmed to take of coarse jesting and levilirig spectatofs, irum the 
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cut of Tbeqpb.* Though it was Imoobw ngnlar in its pboi, and iRrctlbf of 
a great Ifaeatie, it had not leamt to be more rsaenred. It lepreaeiiled real 
tiansactkiDiy wiu tlie naBaea, habita| gaatuves, and likenev in nsaaks, «if whoen- 
aoeter it thouKfat fit 4o sacrifice to ttie public division. In a state wli^e it 
was held good poli^ to immask wfaaterer cairied the air of ambition, singn- 
laxity or knaveiy, comedT assumed the privilege to iuunnmy relonsy and ad- 
vise the people, upon the most important occasions and interests. No one 
was i^aied in a city of so much liberty, or richer Ijcense, as Athens vras at 
that tmie. Generab, magistrates, govenment, the veiy gods, were aban* 
doned to the poet's satirical vein ; and all was weU received, piovided the 
comedy was<uveiting, and the Attk salt not wantinr* 

In one of these ownedies, not cdr the priest of Jupiter deterniines to quit 
his service, because no nxne sacrifices are offisied to the god | but Mercuiy 
himself comes in a starving condition, to seek his fortcne anuHi^ mankind, and 
offers to serve as a porter« sutler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper ; m short, in any 
capaci^, rather than to letnm to he«ven«t In anodier,^ the same gods, re- 
dined to the ^rtremity of famine, finm the birds having built a city ia the av, 
whereby their i»ovisicMis are cut off, and the ^nx^e ol incense and sacrifices 
prevented from ascendiog to heaven, depute three ambassadon in the name 
of Jujnter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds, upcns such 
conditions as they shall approve. The chamber of audience, where die three 
famished gods are received, is a kitchen well stored with excellent game of 
all sorts. Here Hercules, aeeply smitten with tih» smell of roast meat, which 
he apprehends to be more exquisite and nutritious than that of ipdeiise, begs 
leave to make his dix)de, and to turn the spit, and assist the code upon occa- 
sioos* The other pieces of Aristophanes abound with stn^es still more sati- 
rical and severe upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much surprised at the poet's insulting the gods, and treating them 
with the utmost contempt, from whom he bad nothii^ to fear ; but I cannot 
help wondering at his having brought the most ilhistnous wnA powerful per- 
sons of Athens upon the stage, ami that he presumed to attack the goven- 
ment itself, wi&Gut any manner of respect or reserve. 

Cleon, havinr retunied triumphant, contrair to the general expectation, 
finom die expedition against Sphftctoria, was looked upon t)v the people as the 
greatest captain of that age. Aristophanes, to set that bad man in a true 
light, who was die son <^ a currier, and a currier hims^f, and "vriioee rise was 
owii|g solely to his temerMv and imprudence, was so bdd as to make him the 
subject of a comedy ,§ witnout being awed by his power and influence : but 
he was obliged to play die part of Uleon himself, aiid appeared, for the first 
time upon the ststge, in that p}iaracter ; not one of the commedians darmg to 
represent him, or to expose himself to the resentment of so formidable an ene- 
n^. His face was Smeared over with wh)e-lees ; because no workman could 
be fovmd that would venture to make a mask resembling Cleon, as was usual 
when persons were brought upon the stage. In this piece he reproaches him 
with embezzling the public treasures, with a violent passion for bribes and 
presents, with craft in seducing the people, sdid denies him the glory of the 
action at Spbacteria, which he attributes cfaieftf to the share his ecrfleague 
had in it. ' 

In the Achamian$y he accuses Lamachus of having been made genera! 
rather by bribery than merit. He imptrtes to him his youdi, inexperience, 
and idleness f at the same time that he, and many others, whom he covertly 
designates, convert to their own use. the rewards due only to valour and reau 
services^ He remoaches tibe repttMic widi their preference of the younger 
citizens to th« elder in the goverfanent d* the state, and the cottanand of tteir 

* SvocMait ▼•tiu hi* ConcBdi* nmi si^« multa 

Lmide. Hor. un Avt Poet 



amiHHi. Re telk tbem plaioity, fliat ivli«n peace aball be eodcltided, neidier 

Clconymus, Hyperbolus^ nor many other such knaves, all mentioned by name, 
shall have an^ snare in tiie public af&in ; thej being alvrays ready to accuse 
their fellow citizens of crime^ and to enrich themselves by such informatioiw. 

In hia comedy called the fwaspSy imitated by Racine, iir his Piaideurs, he 
exposes the mad passion of \be people ibr prosecutions and triads at law, and 
the enormous injustice frequently committed in passing sentence and giving 
judgment. 

lite |)oet, concerned to see the repubfic obstinately bent upon the unhappy 
expedition to Sicily, endeavours to excite in the people a ^rodgb-disgust for 
so ruinous a war, and to inspire them with the desire of a peace, as much the 
interest of the victors as the vanquished, after a war of several years* dura* 
tion^ equally pernicious to each party, and capable of involving aU Greece 
in ruin.* 

None of Aristophanes's pieces explains better his boldness, in speaking 
upon the most delicate amiirs of fhe state in the crowded theatre, than his 
comedy c^ed Lymtrata, One of the |n>incipa1 magistrates of Athens had a 
wife of tbat name, who is supposed to mtve taken it into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude a peace. She relates how, during the war, the women 
inauirine of their husbands the result of their counsels, ami whether they had 
not resolved to make peace with Sparta, received no answera but imperious 
looks^ and orders to mind their own affairs ; that, however, they perceived 
plainhr to what a low oondjtibn the government was decKned ; that they took 
the liberty to remonstrate mildly to &eir husbands upon the rashness of their 
counsels ; but that their humble representations had no other efibct than to 
o^end and enrage them ; that, in fine, being confinned by the general opinion 
of all Attica, tiaat there were no lon^^er any men in the state, nor beads hi 
the administration of affairs, their patience being quite exhausted, die women 
had thought itproper and advisable to take the gcPi^ermnent upon themselves, 
and preserve Greece, whether it would or not, from the folly aod madness m 
ite resolves. " For her part, she declares, that she has taken possession of the 
city and treasury, in order," says she, ** to prevent Pisander and his confede- 
i^tes, the four hundred administrators, from exciting troubles accordiiff to 
their custom, and from robbing the public as usual.^ (Was ever any thing 
so bold ?)— She ^oes on to prove, that the women only are capable «f retriev- 
ing affairs, by this burlesque ailment, that, admitting tfaii^ to be in such a 
state of perplexity and confusion, the sex, accustomed to untangling their 
threads, were the only persons to set thenLright again, as being best qualifitti 
with the necessary address, patience, and moderation. The Athenian poli- 
tics are thus made inferior to those of the women, who are only lepresented 
in a ridiculous light, in derision of their husbands as administrators of the 
government. 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost word for w<»d from Father 
Brumoi» seemed to me very pro{>er to give a right insight into that poet*8 cha- 
racter, and the genius of the ancient comedy, which was, as we see, a satire 
of the most poignant and severe kind, diat nad assumed to itself an indepen* 
dency in respect to persons^ and to which nothing was sacred. 1 1 was no wonder 
that Cicero condemns so licentious and uncurbed a liberty*. It might, he says, 
have been tolerable* had it only attacked bad citizens, and seditious orators, 
who endeavoured to raise commotions in the state, such as Cleon, Cleophon, 
and Hyperbolus ; but when Pericles, who for many years had governed the 
coounoowealth both in war and peace with equal wisdom and authority, (he 
might have added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo the wisest of mankind,) 
is brought upon t^ stage to be laughed at by the public, it is as if our Plautus» 
or Nsvius, had attack^ the Scipios, or C«cilius had dared to revile Marcus 
Cato in his writings.! 



• The Peftco. 
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Tkat libeKy ta atiU Move (dSaofkre to m^ who an bom in« and five uodffr, a 
monarchical gOTenunent, which is bi from beiiiK favourable to licentiousness. 
But w" - ^ ^* ^ ' " '^ :. . ^ A . . . ,., . 

taiijly 
lay 

remote 

to have Seen a person of little consequence in his reoublic, as the comic >vri- 
ters ^nerally are in our days. The king of Persia had a very diflfeient idea 
of him» It IS a known stoiy, that in an audience of the Greek ambassadors, 
his first inquiiy was after a certain comic poet (meaning Aristophanes) that put 
aU Greece in motion, and gave such effectual counsels against him.*^ Aristo- 
phanes did that upon the stage, which Demosthenes did afterwards in the 
public aisKrmblies. The poet*s reproaches were no less animated than the 
orator's. In his comedies he uttered the same sentiments as he had a right to 
deliver from the public rostrum. They were addressed to the same people, 
upon the same occasions of the state, the same means of success, and the same 
obstacles to their measures. In Athens the whole people were the 8overeie;n, 
and each of them had an equal share in the supreme authority. Upon Ms 
they were continually intent, were fond of discoursing up|on it themselves, and 
of Bearing the sentiments of others. The public affairs were the business 
of ereiy individual ; in which they were desirous of being &lly informed, 
that they mi^ht know how to condluct themselves on evciy occasi<Hi of war 
or peace, which frequently offered, and to decide upon their own, as well as 
upon the destiny of their allies or enemies. Hence arose the liberl^ taken by 
the comic poets, of disciissinK the affairs of th^ state in their peiformances. 
The people were so far from Deinc^ offended at it, or at the manner in which 
those writers treated the principal persons of the state, that they conceived 
ibeiT liberty in some measure to consist in it. 

Three poets particularly excelled in the ancient comedy ; Eupolis, Crati- 
nus, and Aristophanes.! The last is the only one of them whose pieces have 
come down to us entire, and out of the great number of those, eleven are all 
that remain. He flourished in an age when Greece abounded with great men, 
and was contemporaiy with Socrates and Euripides, whom he survived. Du- 
riqg the Pelopoimesian war, he made his greatest figure ; less as a writer to 
amuse the people with his comedies, than as a censor of the government, re- 
tained to reform the state, and to be almost the arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happiness of expression, or, 
in a word, that Attic salt and spirit, to which the Roman language could never 
attain, and for which Aristophanes is more remarkable than any other of the 
Greek authors.]; His particular excellence was railleiy. None ever touched 
what was ridiculous in the chaxacters whom he wished to expose with such 



leditioiot, Ctooaem, Cleopbontem, H]rperi>olttm laesit : patiumir— Sed P«ri«lcm, cum jajn 8U« civitati 
maxima aoctoriljite plurimos aoooi donii et belli prasfuitsett Tiolari veralbus, et eo8 ag;i in sceoa, non plot 
decuit, quam li Plautus ooster voluisset, ant Nevius P. et Ca. Scipioni, Mit CbciUw M. Catooi naile Ji- 
cere.— Ex. fragm. Cic da Rep. lib. ir. 

* Aiiatoph. in Acham. 
f Eupolit* atqiie Cratinas, Aritto^haneiqne poet«, 

Atqoe alii, quonnn Coraaedja pntca TirofoB est* 

Si quia erat dignnt deecribi, qood nalns aot fnr, 

Q,uod rnflBchoa feret, aut ticarim ant alio<|nt 

Famosui ; malta com libertate notabant Her. 8atl hr t L 

With Anctophanea* latirie fare. 

When ancient comedy amus*d the age. ^ 

Or Eopolif*, or Cratioua*f wit. 
And otben that all-licena'd poem writ; 
Mono, worthy to be shown, esrap'd the leeiM, 
Ko public knaTe, or thief of lony mien; 
The looM adttlt'rer was drawn forth to mgfitt 
llie secret mord'rer trembling Iurik*d the nif ht { 
Vice plarM itself and each ambitiovs spark, 
AU boldly branded with the Met*s mask. 
X AotSqaa CMMcdia nncenun illam sermoois Attici gratiam prof* sola fr^nal » i QntrtH 



wasscm^ of knfiw better bevr to oonfvef it iti adt iH ibree tp olhtts. But it 

would be necessary to hare lived in his times to ja<%e with taste of his woiics. 
The subtle salt and spirit of the ancient raillery, according to M. Bruraoj« is 
evaporated through length of time, and what remains of it is become flat and 
insipid to us ; thoueh the Sharpest part will retain its vigour througrbout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justly imputed to this poet, which very much 
obscure, if not entirely efface his glory. These are, low bunboneiy and gross 
obscenitjr ; which defects have been excused to no purpose, from the cfaarac* 
ter of his audience ; the bulk of which generally consisted of the poor, the 
ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however it was as necessary to 
please as the learned and the rich. The depravity of taste in the lower ordef 
of people, which once banished Cratinus ana his company^ because his scenes 
were not grossly comic enough for them, is no excuse for Aristophanes, as 
Menander could find out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by inhXH 
ducing a species of comedy, not altogether so modest as Plutarch seems toin-* 
sinuate, yet much less licentious than anv before his time. 

The gross obscenities with which all Aristophanes's comedies abound, have 
oo excuse ; they only denote an excessive libertinism in the spectators, and 
depravity in the poet. Had his works been remarkable for tne utmost wit, 
which however is not the case, the privilege of laughing himself, or of making 
others laugh, would have been too dearly purchased at uie expense of decency 
and good manners.* And in this case it may well be said, that it were better 
to have no wit at all, than to make so ill a use of it.t M. Brumoi is very 
much to be commended for having taken care, in givii^ a general idea of 
Aristophanes's writings, to throw a veil over those parts of them that might 
have given offence to modesty. Though such behaviour be the indispensable 
rule of religion, it is not always observed by those who pique themselves 
most on their erudition, and sometimes prefer the title of scholar to that ot 
Christian. 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander's time, who, upon having made him- 
self master of Athens, changed the form of the government, and put it into the 
hands of thirty of the principal citizens. The satirical liberty of the theatre 
was offensive to them, and therefore (hey thought fit to put a stop to it. The 
reason of this alteration is evident, and confirms the reflection made before, 
upon the privilege of the poets to criticise with impunity the persons at tbs 
head of the state. The whole authority of Athens was then invested m tyrants. 
The democracy was abolished. The people had no longer any sAiare in the 
government. _ They were no more the prince ; their sovereignty had expired. 
The right of giving their opinions and suffrages upon affairs of state was at an 
end ; nor dared they, either in their own persons or hy the poets, presiRne to 
censure the sentiments, or conduct of their masters. The callii^ persons by 
their names upon the stage was prohibited ; but the poetical ill nature soon 
found the secret of eluding the intention of the law, and of making itself 
amends for the restraint which was imposed upon it by the necessity of using 
feigned names. It then applied itself to discover the ridiculous in known cha- 
racters, which it copied to the life, and from thence acquired the. double ad- 
vantage of gratifyii^ the vanity of the poets, and the malice of the audience, 
in a more refined manner ; the one had the delicate pleasure of putting the 
spectators upon ^piessing their meaning, and the other of not being mis^en 
in their suppositions, and of affixing the right name to the characters repre- 
sented. Such was the comedy since called the middle comedy^ of which thera 
^re s^Ene instances in Aristophanes. 

Itwitinued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, havii^ entirely as- 
sured himself of the empire of Greece, by the defeat of the Thebans, caused 
a efatek to be put upon toe license of w poets, which increased daily. Fiom 

• Nimiim rUw prattwn ett, nPrabitatisimpendio cooitet. — CtoiotiL lib. ri. c iii. . 
t H^n ]>e^ dttetiia twdK inKeaii etse quam mali. — Q,iutttU. lib. L ct. 
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tbenoe the nav cdmeefllf took ill blrtk,ivMdi wis «B|)r ftH ittHMioii of |alv:M» 
life, and brcN^t nothing upoa the tUc^ but feigned nunet andfictitioii8ndvc»> 
tipcs. 

CkfteiMi peiat ftvee art iwn cb aovnmm wAnit, 
8*7 Tit aT«o plaUift oa eitit ae t*j pat vfir* 
L'araM d«t preauen rit 4a taU«aa M«to 
P*«n avMe MNnreat traei tw loa modale, '^ 

< Et miUe foU oa fat, fincmeat expriail 
If ecoaaat 1« poftrait twr lot aitan larai€.* 

la tfalf aaw flats, wUla eaek hfaatalf lorre^'dL 
Ht tat witk pleaton, t h oa gh hintelf wat pla^d. 
The Buaer pnaa'd while tvafiee wm 4rawa, 
Nor thoorbt the faithful like act* wat hit owa ; 
Hit owa aear telf at iaac*d fool eooM fla4. 
But taw a tboutaad other fopt 4etif a*d. 

This may properlv be called fine comedy, and u diat of Menander. Of 
one hundred and eighth, or rather eighty plays, accordii)ff to Suidas, composed 
by him, all of which Terence is said to have translatea, there remain only a 
few fragments. The merit of the originals may be known by the excellence 
of their copy. Qpintillian, in speakinff of Menander, is not afraid to say, that 
with the beauty of his woiks, and the nei|ht of his reputation, he obscured, or 
rather obliterated the fame of all other writers in the same w^.t He observes 
in another passage, that his own times were not so just to his merit as they 
ought to have been, which has been the fate of many others ; but that he was 
suniciiently compensated by the favourable opinion of posterity. J And indeed 
Philemon, a common poet who flourished in me same age, thoi^ older than 
Menander, was preferred before him. 

I 

THE THEATRE OP THE AKCIENTt DESCRIBED. 

I HAVE already observed, thai JEschylus was the first founder of a fixed and 
durable theatre, adorned with suitable decorations. It was at first, as well as 
the amphitheatres, composed of wooden planks, the seats of which rose one 
above another ; but those breaking down, by having too great a weight upon 
them, the Athenians, excessively enamoured with dramatic representation, were 
induced by that accident to erect those superb structures, which were Imitated 
afterwards with so much splendour by the Roman magnmcence. What I shall 
say of them has almost as much relation to the Roman as the Athenian thea- 
tres ; and is extracted entirely from M. Boindin's learned dissertation ujpon the 
theatre of the ancients, who has treated the subject in its fullest extent.^ 

The ^eatre of the ancients was divided into three principal parts ; each of 
which had its peculiar appellation. The division for the actors was called in 

general the scene, or stage ; that for the spectators was particularly tenred 
le theatre, which must have been of vast extent,|| as at Athens it was capable 
of containing above thirty thousand persons ; and the orchestra, which among 
the Greeks was the place assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, thoi^h at 
Rome it was appropriated to Sie senators and vestal viigins. 

The theatre was of a semicircular form on one side, and square on the other. 
The space contained within the semicircle was allotted to the spectators, and 
had seats placed one above another to the top of <he buildmg. The squai« 
part, in the front of it, was appropriated to the actors ; and in the interval, 
between both, was the orchestra. ^ 

^ The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised ooe upon another, 
which formed t|ie bod^ of the edifice, and at the same time three difieieut 
stories for the seats. From the highest of tbese porticoes the women tai 




* • Boileau Art. Poet. Cbaat. iiL 

t Atqiie Ut« qiu^em omtthut ejntdem operit aucttriboa abttafitaoaMB»,at ftlfoia qiyfcn taieftaTi^lk 
toatbrM obduxit.— Q,uiBtU. lib. x. c. 1« 

X <^uidaah liaat Mtatadtr, juttiora potteroraait quam tna ntatit. jadieia m 
Bi.o.4. 

4 Mamoin of the AeademT of laicript. &e. toK 1. p. ISS^ fta. 
1^ Strab. lib. ix. p. S95. Herod, lib. /WU. c 85 
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WB p » e i fe ftfaficjn» ccrhsred from the weather. The rest of the theatre was ua- 
coveted, and all tiie business of the stage was performed in the of >en air. 

£ach of these siories consisted of nine rows of seats, including Use landing- 
place, which divided them from each other, and served as a passage firoKto side 
to side. But as this landing-pl^ai?« and passage took up tiie space of two 
benches, there were only seven to sit upon, and consequently in each storjr 
liiere were seven fows <m* seats. They were from fifteen to eighteen inches m 
heiffht, and twice as much in breadth ; so that the spectators nad room to sit 
with their l^s extended, kad without bein^ incommoded by those of the peo* 
pie above them, no loot boards being provided for them. 

£ach of these stories of benches was divided in two different manners ; in 
their he%ht by the landing-places, called by the Romsm prmnnctianes^ and in 
their circumferences hj several stair cases, peculiar to each story, which inter- 
secting them m right fines, tending towards the centre of the theatre, gave the 
form of wedges to the ranges of seats between them, from whence they were 
called cunei. 

Behind these stories of seats were covered galleries, through which the peo^ 
pie thn»]ged into the theatre by greatvsquare openings, contrived for that pur> 
pose in the wails next the seats. Those openings were caUed voimtorm, irom 
the BMihitude of the people crowding through them into their places. 

As the actors couki not be heard to the extremity of the tiieatre, the Greeks 
contrived a means to supply that defect, and to augment the force of the voice, 
and make it more distinct and articulate. For that purpose they invented a 
kind of laige vessels of copper, idiich were disposea under the seats of the 
theatre in such a manner, as made all sounds strike upon the ear with more 
force and distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have obserred, between the two oth^ 
parts ef the theatre, ofwh^ph one was circular and the other square, it partici- 
pated of the form of each, and occupied the space between boui. It was 
divided into three parts. 

The fkst and most considerable was more particularly called the orchestra, 
from a Greek word that signifies to dance.* It was appiopriated to the pan- 
tomimes and dancers, and to all such subaltern actors as payed between the 
acts, and at the end of the representations. 

The second was named ^hmix^ from its being square, m the form of an altar, 
Here the chorus was generally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks generally disposed ttieir symphony or b^nd ol 
music. They called it uitotkAviov. from its being situated it the bottom of the 
principal part of the theatre, which they styled the scene; 

I shall describe here this third part of toe theatre, called the scene ; which 
was also subdivided into three different parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly caUed the scene, and gave 
name to this division. It occupied the whole fifont of the building from side 
to side, and was the place aUotted for the decorations. ^ This front had tT\'o 
small wings at its extremity, from which hung a laige curtain, that was Jet 
down to open the scene,, and drawn up between the acts, when any thing in 
the representati(»i made it necessaiy. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently vymni^viov, and \o7Erov, and by 
the Romans profcentum, and pulpiium^ was a laige open space in fwpi of tlie 
scene, in which the actors performed their parts, and which, by the help of 
the decoratknis, represented either the public place or forum, a commoi» stixeet, 
or the country; but the place so represented was always in tiie open air. 

The third aivision was a part reserved behind the scenes, and called by 
the Greeks iraPacrxAvrv. Here the actors dressed themselves, and the deco- 
rations were kx:ked up. In the same place were also kept the fpachiaes of 
,, whidi the ancients had abundance in their theatres. 



As only the txyrticoes and the building of the scene were roofe d, it irtf 
necessary to oraw sails, fastened with cords to masts over the rest of the 
theatre, to screen the audience from the heat of the sun. But, as this oco' 
trivance did not prevent the heat occasioned by the perspiration and bre^ o! 
so numerous an assembly, the ancients took care to allay it by a kind of lais, 
cooveyiofl; the water for that use above the porticoes, which ^liii|^ aigaBi n 
form of aew through an infinit;^ of small pores, concealed in the statues witb 
which the theatre abounded, did not only diffuse a grateful coohnesa all arouodr 
but the most fragrant exhalations along with it ; for this dew was always pe^ 
fumed. Whenever the representations were interrupted by stoim^, tlie spec- 
tators retired into the porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

The passion of the Athenians for representations of this kind, is haconceiva* 
ble. Their e^es, their ears, their imagination, their understanding', aU shared 
in the satisfaction. Nothing gave them so sensible a pleasure in dramatk 
performances, either tra»c or comic, as the strokes which were aimed at the 
affairs of the public, whether pure chance occasioned the applicatioD, or the 
address of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most remote subjects 
with the transactions of the republic. They entered by that means into tiie 
interests of the people, took occasion to soothe their passions, authorize their 
pretensions, justify and sometimes condemn their conauct, entertain tbem with 
agreeable hopes, mstruct them in their duty, in certain nice conjunctures; the 
effect of which was, that they often not only acquired the applauses oi the 
spectators, but credit and influence in the public affairs and councils ; hence 
the theatre became so grateful, and so much the concern of the people, li 
was in this manner, according to some authors, that Euripides artfully adapted 
his tragedy of Palamedes* with the sentence passed against Socrates, and 
explained, by an illustrious example of antiqui^. the innocence of a philoso- 
pher, oppressed by a vile malignity supported against him by power and 
faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and unforeseen applicationSf 
which, from their appositeness were very agreeable to die people. Upon 
this verse of iCschylus in praise of Amphiaraus, 

. ■ .1 . . I *Tm hit detire 

Not to appear, but be the preat and g^ood. 

4he whole audience rose up. and unanimously applied it to Aristides.! The 
same thing happened to Philopcemen at the Nemsn games. At the instant he 
entered the theatre, these verses were singing upon &e stage, 

He comet, to whom we owe 
Our I berty, the noblest i^ood below. 

All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philop(Emen,t and with clapping of hands, 
and acclamations of joy, expressed their veneration for the hero. 

In the same manner^ at Rome during the banishment of Cicero,§ when some 
^ erscs of Accius,|| which reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude in suf- 
fering the banishment of I'elamon, were repeated by Msop^ the best actor of 
his time, thcY drew tears from the eyes of the whole assembly^ 

Upon another, though veiy different occasion, the Roman people apj^ied to 
Ponipey the Great some verses to this effect : < 

, *TU our iaih»f»piDe«t hat made fhte gnat ilT 

and then addressing \he people, « 

Tlr« tiBM shall oona wheo yon ihall late deplora 
So ^reat a power confided to tnch bands } 

the Spectators obliged the actor to repeat these verses several times* 



* It is not certain whether this piece was prior or poaterior to the deaUi of Socnitoa. 
t Pint, in Anstid. D. 390. % Plut. in Plnlop<em. f. sm. ) Cic. in Orai. pro SaxjU n. ISSl ua 

II O iofp^tifici Ars;ivi, innnes Gniii, hnirleMtoref ^MiefioH, 

Cxulare sivtstii, sivistit pclU, vulnim patiminL 
V Cic. ad Avtie. I. it. EpitL la Vah Mam. 1. tL c. il 
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rOKDllfeSS ro& THEATRICAL REPRESEKTATIOITS, ONE OF THE PRlUCIPAL 
CAUSES OF THE PECLINE, OEGBKEllACYtk AND CORRUPTIOH OF THE ATBESr- 
lAK STATE. 

Wheh we compare the happy times of Greece, in which Europe and Asia 
resounded with oothiog but me fame of the Athenian victories, with the latter 
ages, when the power of Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner 
subjected it, we shall be surprised at the strange alteration in the afl^irs of 
that republic. But what is most material is the investk^ation of die causes 
and progress of this declension ; and these M. de Tourreilhas discussed in an 
admirable manner, in the elegant preface to his translation of Demosthenes's 
orations. • 

There were no longer at Athens any (races of that manly and yigorooi 
policy equally capable of planning good, and retrievii^ bad success. Instead 
of that, there remained only an inconsistent loftiness, apt to evaporate in 
pompous decrees. They were no more^ose Athenians, who, when menaced 
by a deluge of barbarians, demolished their houses to build ships with the 
timber, and whose women stoned the abject wretch to death, that proposed to 
appease the grand monarch by tribute or homage. • The love of ease aod 
pleasure had almost extinguished that of gloiy, liberty, and independence^ 

Perides, that great man, so absolute that thos^ who envied him treated him 
as a second Pisistratus, was the first author of this degeneracy and comH>tion. 
With the design of conciliating the favour of the people, he ordained, that* 
upon such days as ^ames or sacrifices were celebrated, a certain number of 
oboli should be distributed among them ; and that, in the assemblies in which 
affairs of state were to be discussed, every individual should receive a certain 
pecuniary gratification in right of being present. Thus the members of the 
republic were seen for the first time to sell their dare in the administration ci 
tlie government, and to rank among servile employments the most Dobl« 
functions of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foresee where so excessive an abuse would end ; and 
to remedy it, it was proposed to establish a fund for the support of tiie war, 
and to make it capital to advise upon any account whatsoever, the application 
of it to other uses ; but notwithstanding, the abuse always subsisted. At 
first it seemed tolerable, while the citizen, who was supported at the public 
expense, endeavoured to deserve its liberality, by doing his dut]^ in the field 
for nine months together. Eveiy one was to serve in nis turn, and whoever 
failed was treated as a deserter, without distinction ; but at length the num* 
'ber of the transgressors carried it against the law, and impunity, as it commoi^ 
happens, multiplied tbeir number. People accustomed to the delightful abocte 
of a city where feasts and games ran is a perpetual circle, conceived an in- 
vincible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they lodged upon as un- 
worthy of freebom men. 

It was therefore necessaiy to find amusement for this indolent people, to 
fill up the great void of an inactive, useless life/ Hence arose principally 
their passion, or rather frenzy, for public shows. The death of Epaminofi- 
das, which seemed to promise them the greatest advantage, gave the final 
stroke to their ruin and destruction. " Tneir courage," says Justin,* " did 
not survive that illustrious Theban. Free from a rival, who kept their emu- 
lation alive, they sunk into a letharg^ic slodi and effeminacy. Tne funds for 
armaments by land and sea. were soon lavished upon games and feasts. The 
pay of the seaman and soldier was distributed to the idle citizen, enervated by 
soft and luxurious habits of life. The representations of the theatre were 
preferred to the«exercises of the camp. Valour and military knowledge wen? 
entirely disregarded. Great captains were in no estimation, while good poets 
and excellent comedians engrossed universal applause.*^ 
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Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to comprehend in wliat nmltfttidtf 
the people thronged to dramatic performnn<!es. As no expense was spared 
in emheliishing them, eiorbitant sums were sunk in the serrice of the theatre. 
** If/' says Plutarch,* " an accurate calculation were to be made, what each 
lepre^eniation of the dramatic pieces, cost ^ Athenians, it wcnrid appear, 
that their expenses in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phoeniciane, (Edipus, 
Antieone, Medea, and Electra, (tragedies written either by Sopkocles or En* 
ripitfes,) were greater than those which had been employed against Hie Bar- 
barians, in defence of the liberty, and for the preservation of Greece.^'t This 
gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on seeing an estimate of the encMnDoiu 
sums laid out in these efforts of the tra^c poets, and ^e extraordtnair pain? 
taken by the magistrates who presided m them, '* That a people must be void 
of sense, to applv themselves in so^warm and serious a manner to thii^ so 




price. Pleasures of this kind agree only withpubHc re^oicin^ 
of festivity, and were designed to divert people at their leisure hours, but 
should by no means interfere wiA the affairs of the public, nor the necessaiy 
expenses of the government.*' 

After all." says Plutarch, in a passage which I have already cited, ** of 
what utility nave these tragedies been to Athens, though so much boasted by 
the people, and admired by the rest of the worid? We find, that the pni- 
lience of Themistocles inclosed the city with strong walls ; that the fine taste 
and magnificence of Pericles improved and adorned it ; that the noble forti- 
tude of miltiades preserved its liberty ; and that the moderate conduct of Ci- 
mon acquired it the empire and government of all Greece." If die wise and 
learned poetiy of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, the lofty bus- 
kin of .£sehylus, have obtained equal advantages for the city of Athens, by 
delivering it finom impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I am wil- 
ling, ^he adds,) that " dramatic pieces should be placed in competition widi 
trophies of vietoiy, the poetic theatre with the field of battle, and the compo- 
sitions of the poets with the great exploits of the generals." But what a com- 
parison would this be ? On the one side would be seen a few writers, crowned 
with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a |;oat or an ox after them, the rewards and 
victims assigned tnem for excelling m tragic poetry ; on the other, a train of 
illustrious captains, surrounded with colonies which they founded, the cities 
which they captured, and the nations which they subjected. It is not to per- 
petuate the victories of ^schylus and Sophocles, but in remembrance of the 
glorious battles of Marathon, Salamis, Euirmedon, and many od3«rs, that so 
many feasts are celebrated every month with such pomp by the Grecians. 
^ The conclusion which is hence drawn by Plutarch, in which we ought to 
join him, is, that it was the highest imprudence in the Athenians thus to pre- 
fer pleasure to duty, the passion for the theatre to the love of their country J. 
trivial representations to application to public business, and to consume, in 
useless expenses and dramatic entertainments, the fimds intended for the sup- 
Dort of fleets and annies. Macedon, till then obscure and inconsiderable, well 
knew how to take advant^e of the Athenian indolence and effeminacy ;§ and 
Philip, instructed by the Gredks themselves, among whom he had for several 
years applied himself successfully to the art <^ war, was not Iom: before he 
gave Greece a master, and subjected it to the yoke, as we shall see in tiie 
sequel. 
I am now to open an entirely new scene to the reader's view, nq^ UQWcnrtby 
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K» cuTiosity'and attention. We ahall see tvro states of no great conBideifttkn^ 
Med>a and Persia, extend themselves far and wide, under the conduct of Cy* 
itis, like a torrent or a conll^;Tation, and with amazing rapidity, conquer and 
subdue many piovinces and kingdoms. We shall see that vast enipire setting 
the nations under its dominion m motion, the Persians, Af edes, Phcenicians, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others, and falling, with all the 
forces of Asia and the E^t, upon a countiy of yeiy small extent, and 
destitute of all foreign assistance, I mean Greece. When, on the one band, , 
we behold so many nations united together, such reparations for war, made ' 
for several years, with so much diligence, innumerable armies by sea and land, 
and such fleets as the sea could hardly contain ; and, on the otner hand, two 
weak cities, Athens and Lacedemon, abandoned by all their allies, and left 
almost entirely to themselves, have we not reason to believe, that these two 
little cities are goine to be utteriy destroyed and swallowed up by so formida- 
ble an enemy ; ana that no vestages of them will be left remaining ? And . 
yet we shall find that they prove victorious, and, by their invincible courage,' 
and the several battles wej grained, both by sea and land, will make the Per- 
sian empife lay aside all thoughts of ever again tuniiqg their arms against 
Greece. 

The histcHT of tiie war between the Persians and the Greeks will illustrate 
the truth of mis maxim, that it is not the number, but the valour of the troops,- 
and the conduct of the generals, on which dei>ends the success of militai^ ex- 
peditions* The reader will admire the surprising courage and intrepidity of 
the gieatjinen at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom neither all the world 
in motion against them could dqect, nor the greatest misfortunes disconcert ; ..' 
who undertook, with a handful m men, to make head against innumerable ar- 
mies ; who, notwithstanding such a prodigious inequali^ in forces, durst hope 
for success ; who even compelled victoiy to declare on the side of merit and 
virtue, and taught all succeeding generations what infinite resources and ex- 
pedients are to be found in prudence, valour, and exj^rience ; in a zeal for 
liberty and our country, in the love of our duty, and in all the sentiments of 
noble and generous souls. 

This war of the Persians aeainst the Grecians ?nll be followed by ano&er^ 
among the latter themselves, but of a veiy different kind from the former. In 
the latter, there will scarce be any actions, but what in appearance are of little 
consequence, and seemingly unworthy of a reader's curiosity, who is fond o[ 
great events ; in this he will meet wim little besides private quarrels between' 
certain cities, or some small commonwealths ; some inconsiderable sieges, (ex* 
cepting that of Syracuse, one of the most important related in ancient histo- 
rv,) though several of these sieges were of considerable duration ; some bat* 
ties between armies, where the numbers were small, and but little blood shed. 
What is it, then, that has rendered these wars so Ktmous in histoiy ? Sallust 
informs us in these words : ** The actions of the Athenians doubtless were 

gneat, and yet I believe they were somewhat less than fame reports them, 
ut because Athens abounded in noble writers, the acts of that republic are 
celebrated throughout the whole world as the most glorious ; and the gallan- 
tly of those heroes who performed them, has had the good fortune to be 
thought as transcendant as the eloqumice of those who have described them."* 
Sallust, though jealous enough of the glor^ the Romans had acquired by a 
series of distinguished actions, with which their history abounds ; yet he does 
justice in this passare to the Grecians, by acknowledging, that their exploits 
were truly great and ilhistrioiis, though somewhat interior, in his opinion, to 
their fame. What is, then, this foreign and IxMrrowed lustre, which the Athe- 
nian actions hftve derived £rom the eloquence of their historians ? It is, that 

* AtheaMBiium res geits, sicuti ejeo ezUtimo, latis ample magnificaque faenint j ▼enim aliquanlo mi- 
oore*, tamen, ooam fama fenintur. Sed quia prorenere ibi scrintorum mafrna ingenia, per terrarum ort>er.i 
Atbenieuiam facta pro maximis eelebrantur- Ita eorum, que lecere, virtus tantA hai>etiir, quanUUD earn 
vcibii potaer* extollere pneelara tngenia.<«>Sa]liist, in Bell. Catilia. 
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tfie w'boTe uiiiVene agrees id looking upon them as tin emiest and inosf gkh 
nous that ever were performed. Per terrarum orbem JUkemauimm Jtuta pm 
maximii cdtbnuUur* AU nations, seduced and enchanted as it were witj» 
(he beauties of the Greek authors, think the exploits of that pecjple supeiior 
to any other thing that was ever done bj anj other nation. This, accordiig 
to Sallust, is the advantage the Athenians have derived fit»n the Greek au- 
thors! who have thus ezcrilently described ttieir actions ; and veiy unfaappj 
it is for us^ that our histoqr, for want of the like assistance, has left a thousuid 
bright actions and fine sayings unrecorded, which would have been put in tbe 
strongest light bj the ancient writers, and would have done great lioiKNir l» 
(Mir counfay. 

^ But, however fliis may be^ it must be confessed, that we are not always to 
iudee of the value of an action, or the merit of the persons who ^laied in it, 
by the importance of the event It is rather in such little sieges and enrage- 
ments as we find recorded in the histoiy of the Peloponnesian war, that w 
conduct and abilities of a general are truly conspicuous. Accordingly it is 
observed, that it was chiefly at the head of small armies, and in countries of 
no great extent, that our l>est generals of tiie last age displayed their great 
aapari^, and i^owed themselves not inferior to the most celebrated caiHains 
oT antiquity. In actions of this sort, chance has no share, and does notjcover 
aay oversights that are committed. Eveiy thiqg is conducted and carried on 
bt the prudence of the general. He is trulr the soul of the army, which nei- 
tner acts nor moves but oy his direction. He sees evei^r thiqg. and is preseat 
evenr where. Nothing escapes his vigilance and attention. Orde^ are sea- 
sonaoly ^ven and seasonably executed. Finesse, stratagems, £dae mardies, 
real or feigned attacks, encampments, decampments, in a word, every thing, 
depends upon him albne. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek historians, such as Thucydides, 
Xcnopbon, and rolybius, is of infinite service to young officers ; because 
those nistorians, who were also excellent commanders, enter into all the particu- 
lars of the military art, and lead the readem, as it were by the huod, tlHioogli 
all the sieges and battles they describe ; &bowine them, by the exanaple of 
the greatest generals of antiquity, and by a kind of anticipated experience, 
in what manner war is to be earned on. * 

Nor is it dbly with regard to militaiy exploits, that ide Grecian histoiy af- 
fords us such excellent models. We shall there find celebfated legislators, 
able politicians, magistrates bom for government, men who have excelled iu 
all arts and sciences, philosophers that carried their inquiries as far as possible 
in those earljr a^s, and who have left us such maxims of morality as^ m^ht 
put many christians to the blush. 

If the viilues of those who are celebrated in histoiy may serve us for mo- 
dels in the conduct of our lives, their vices and failiijgs, on the other hand, ai e 
no less proper to caution and instruct us ; and the strict regard which a his- 
torian is obliged to pay to truth, will not allow him to dissemble the latter 
through fear of eclipsii^ the lustre of the former. Nor does what I here ad 
vance contradict the rule laid down by Plutarch, on the same subject, in his 
preface to the life of Cimon.* He requires that the illustrious actions of great 
men be represented in their full light : but as to the faults, which may some- 
times escape them throLgh passion or surprise, or into wnich they noay be 
drawn by the necessity of aflairs,t considering them rather, as a certain de- 
gree of perfection wanting to their virtue, than as vices or crintes that pro- 
ceed from any corruption of the heart ; such imperfections as these, he would 
have the historian, out of compassion to the weakness of human nature, 
which produces nothing entirely perfect, content himself with touching: very 
lighdy ; In the same manner as an able painter, when he has. a fine lace to 

• IaCiiiup.479. 4«0. 
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dxQiW, in which be finds some little blemish or defect, does neither entirely 
suppress it, nor think himself oblu^ed to represent it with a strict exactness : 
because the one would spoil the beauty oi the picture, and the other would 
des^^^y the likeness. The veiy comparison Plutarch uses, shows that he 
speaKT only of slight and excusable faults. But as to actions of injustice, 
violence, and brutality, they oue;ht not to be concealed or dis^ised on an^ 
account ; nor can we suppose mat the same privil^;e should oe allowed nn 
history as in painting, which invented the profile to represent the side-lace 
of a prince who had lost an eye, and by that means ingeniously concealed so 
disagreeable a deformity.* Histoiy, the most essential rule of which is sin- 
cerity, will by no means admit of such iixlulgences, as indeed would dbpriTe 
it of its greatest advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations of the public, which 
are tlie inseparable attendants on criminal and brutal actions, are no less 
proper to excite a horror for vice, than the gloi^r, which perpetually attends 
good actions, is to inspire us with the love of virtue. And these, accordiqg 
to Tacitus, are the two ends which every historian ought to propose to him- 
self, by making a judicious choice of what is most extraordinaiy ootFi in eood 
and evil, in oraer to occasion that public homage to be paid to virtue, which 
b ju^y due to it ; and to create the greater abhorrence for vice, on account 
of the eternal infamy that attends it.f 

The histoiy which I am writing fiimishes but too many examples of the 
latter sort. W ith respect to the Persians, it will appear by what is said of 
their kings, tiiat those princes whose power has no other bounds than those of 
their will, often abandon themselves to all their passions ; that nothing is more 
difficult than to resist the delusions of a man's own greatness, and Uie flatte-. 
ries of those that surround him ; diat the liberty of gratifying all one's desires, 
and of doing evil with impunity, is a dai^erous situation ; that the bestdiposi- 
tions can hardly withstand such a temptation ; that even aSterhaiYhiehepm their 
career favourably, they are insensibly corrupted by softness and effeminacy, ' 
by pride, and their aversion to sincere counsels ; and that it rarely happens 
they aiie wise enou^ to consider that, when the^r find themselves exalted 
above all laws and restraints, they stand then most in need of moderation and 
vrisdom, both in r^ard to themselves and others ; and that in such a situation 
they oi^ht to be doubly wise, and doubly stroi^, in order to set boun<h 
within, by their reason, to a power that has none without 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian war will show the misera- • 
ble effects of their intestine divisions, and the fatal excesses into which they 
were led by their thirst of dominion, scenes of injustice, ingratitude, and per- 
fidy, together with the opjen violation of treaties, or mean artifices and un- 
worthy tricks to elude their execution. It will show, how scandalously the 
Lacedeemonians and Athenians deba^d themselves to the barbarians, in order . 
to beg aids of money from them ; how shamefully the great deliverers of 
Greece renounced the glory of all their past labours and exploits, by stooping 
and making tibeir court to certain haughfy and insolent satraps, and by going 
successively, with a kind' of emulation, to implore the protection of the com- 
mon enemy, whom they had so often conquered ; ana in what manner they 
employed the succours they obtained from them, in oppressing tibeir ancient 
allies, and extending their own territories by unjust and violent methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same person, we shall find a surprising 
mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, of glorious actions ana mean 
sentiments ; and sometimes, perhaps, we shall be ready to ask ourselves, 
whether these can be the same persons and the same people, of whom such 

• Hibet in i^tnra ipeciem tota fact«t. Apelles tamen imafl^inem Antigoni latere tfrntwrn alteio oi te». 
Ait, Dt aniMsi ocoli deformitas lateret.— Q^uiotil. 1. ii. c. 13. 

f Exequi lentetitias baud *a«titoi. niii intigrnef per honeatum aut notabUi dedacore ; quod praeoipiiom 
muMM tanaUam reor. ne rirtutei uleaatiir, aitqoe praris dictis factiique ex poiteritate et Infamia mettj 
ia..-TMit. Aonal. 1. iii. 66. 
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difK^rent thiqps are related ; and whether it be pcmible that sadi a bt%Bf aad 
shining light, and such thick doiida ef amoke and dadcness, can proceed bam 
the same source ? 

The Persian histoiy includes the q^ce of one hundred and sermteen yeais, 
during the reigns o[ six kings of Persia : Darius, the first of the name, tite 
son of Hystaspes; Xerxes the first Artaxerxes^ sumamed Longimanus; 
XerxeSt the second ; Sogdianus ; (the two last reiened but a short Sme •} 
and Darius the second, commonly called Darius Nothus. This histoiy hepia 
j}t the year of the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As this wboJe 
period naturally divides itself into two parts, I shall also divide it into two dis- 
liftct books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, extends fixxn theb^omnig; 
of the reign of Darius the first to the forty-second year of Artaxerxes» the 
same year in which the Peloponnesian war b^an ; tSat is, from the year of 
the world 3483 to the year 3673. This part chiefly contains the different eo- 
tra>rises and expeditions of the Persians against Greece, which never j^rodu- 
cea more great men or greater events, nor ever displayed more conspicuoiu 
or more solid virtues. Here will be seen the famous battles of Marathoo, 
Thermopylc, Artemisium, Salamis, Platsea* Mycak^ Euiymedon, &c. 
Here the most eminent commanders -of Greece signalried their courage ; Mil- 
tiades, Leonidas, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pausanias, Pericles, Tho- 
cydides, &c* 

To enable the reader the more easily to recollect what passed within this 
space of time amoqg the Jews, and also aniorg the Romans, the histoir of 
l^eth which nations is entirely torekn to that ot the Persians and Greexs, ! 
shall here set down in few words the principal epochs relating to them* 

EPOCHS OF THE JEWISH HISTORY. 

Thb people of God were at this time returned from their Babylonish cap- 
tivity to Jerusalem, under the conduct of Zorobabel. Usher is of opinion, 
that the history of Esther ought to be placed in the reign of Darius. The 
Israelites, under tlus shadow of this prince's proteclicHi, and animated by the 
warm exnortations of the prophets Han^ai and Zechariah, did at last tinidi 
tlie building of the temple, which had oeen interrupted for many years by 
the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes was ro less favourable to tke Jewj 
than Darius : he first of all sent Ezra to Jen^alem, who restored the public 
worship, ana the observation of the law ; then Nehemiah, who caused walls 
to be built round the city, and fortified it against the attacks of their neigh- 
bours, who were jealous of its reviving greatness. It is thought that Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets, was contemporaiy with Nehemiah, or that he 
pr^hesied not long after him. 

lihis interval <^ the sacred history extf^nds from the reign of Darius I. to 
the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus ; that is to say, fipom the je.Y 
of the world 3495 to the year 3581* After which theScnpture is enturely 
ailent, till &e time of the Maccabees. 

EPOCHS or THE ROMAN HISTORY, 

The first year of Darius I. was the 333d of the building of Rome. Tar- 
quin the Proud was then on the throne, and about ten years afterwards was 
expelled, when the consular j^overnment was substituted for that of the kings. 
In the succeeding part of this period, happened the war against* Forsenha ; 
the creation of the tribunes of the people ; Coriolanus's retreat among the 
Volsci, and the war that ensued thereupon ; the wars of the Romans against 
the Latins, the Vejentes, the Volsci, and other neighbouring nations ; the death 
of Virginia under the Decemvirate ; the disputes between the people and 
senate about marriages and the consulship, which occasioned the^ creating of 
mililaiy tribunes instead of consuls. This period of im6 terminates in the 
32dd year from the foundation of Rome. 
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The second parL wfiicb ccosists of twenty-seven yean, extends from- the 
forty-third year of Artaxeixes Longimanus to the death of Darius Nothi^ ; 
that is from the year of the world 3573 to the year 3600. It contains the first 
nineteen years of the Peloponnesian war, which continued twenty-seven, of 
which Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the Greeks, who had be- 
fore triumphed over the barbarians, turned their arms against each other. 
Among the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades ; among the Laceda- 
monians, Brasidas, Gyiippus, and Lysander, eminently distinguished them- 
selves. 

Rome continued t be s^tated by different disputes between the senate and 
people* Towards the end of this period, and about the 360th year of Rome, 
the Romans formed the siege of Veji, whjch lasted ten years. 

I have alreadjr observed, that eighty years after the taking of Troy,* the 
Heraclids, that is, the descendants of Hercules, returned into the Peloponne- 
sus, and made themselves masters of Lacedaemon, where two of them, who 
were brothers, Euristhenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned jointly 
togcther.t Herodotus observes, that these two brothers were during their 
whole lives at variance, and that almost all their descendants inherited the 
like disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy ; so true it is', that the sove- 
reign power will admit of no partnership, and that two kings will always be 
too many for one kingdom ! However, after the death of these two, the de- 
scendants of both still continued to swajr the sceptre jointly ; and what Is 
very remarkable, these tivo branches subsisted for near nine hundred years, 
firom the return of the Heraclidae into the Peloponnesus to the death of Cleo- 
menes, and supplied Sparta with kings without interruption, and tiiat gene- 
rally in a regular succession from father to son, especially in the elder branch 
of the &mily. 

THE ORIGIN AND CONDITION OF THE ELOTiE, OR HELOTS. 

When the Lacedaemonians first be^^ to settle in Peloponnesus, they met 
with great opposition from the inhabitants of the country, whom the;^ were 
obliged to subdue one after another by force of anns, or receive into their alli- 
ance on easy and ecjuitable terms, with the imposition of a sma'tl tribute. 
Strabo speaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Sparta, which, after having 
submitted to the yoke^ as others' had done, revolted openly, and refused to 
pay the tribute.J Agis, the son of Euristhenes, newly settled on the throne, 
was sensible of the dai^erous tendency of this first revolt, and therefore im- 
mediately marched with an army against them, together with Soiis, his col- 
league. They laid siege to the city, which, aft^r a pretty long resistance, 
was forced to surrender at discretion. This prince thought it proper to make 
such an example of them, as should intimidate aJl their neighbours, and deter 
&eni from the like attempts, and yet not alienate their minds by too cruel a 
treatment ; for which reason he put none to death. He spared the livds of 
all the inhabitants, but at the same time deprived tiiem ofth^ir liberty, and 
reduced them all to a state of slavery. From thenceforward they were em^ 
ployed in all mean and servile offices, and treated with extreme rigour. These 
were the people who were called Elotse or Helots. The number of them ex- 
ceedingly increased in process of time, the Lacedaemonians giving undoubt- 
edly the Same name to all the people whom they reduced to the same condi- 
tion of servitude. As they themselves were averse to labour, and entirely 
addicted to war, they left the cultivation of their lands to these slaves, assign- 
ing eveiT one of them a certain portion of ground, the produce of which they* 
were obliged to carry eveiy year to their respective masters, who endea- 
voured, by all sorts of ill usage, to make tiieir yoke more grievous and insup* 
portable. This was certainly veiy bad policy, and could only lend to breed 
ft vast number of dangerous enemies in the veiy heart of the state, who were 
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always readj to take aims and reyolt on ewerj t)cc.ask)n. The Rcnana acted 
more prudently in this respect ; for they incoroorated the^ conquerea Ratioru 
into their state, by admitting them to the freedom of their city, and therel^y 
converted them mnn enemies into brethren and fellow citizens. 

, LTCURGUS, THE LACED£MONUN LAWOITER. 

EifETTioN, or Euiypon, as he is named hj others, succeeded Sous. In 
order to gain the affections of the people, and render his government 'agreea- 
ble, he tnought fit to recede, in some points, from the absolute power ezei* 
cided by the Kii^, his predecessors ; this rendered his name so dear to his sub- 
jects, tnat all his descendants were from him called Euiytionidie.* But this 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion and an unbounded licentiousnesi 
in Sparta, which for a long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. The people 
became so insolent, that nothing could restrain them. If Euiytion*s succes- 
sors attempted to recover their authority by force, they became odious ; and, 
if, tbrough complaisance or weakness, tnev chose to dissemble, their mildness 
served only to render them contemptible ; so that order was in a manner 
abolished, and tlie laws no longer regarded. These confusions hastened the 
death of Lycuxgus's father, whose name was Eunomus, and who was killed 
in aa insurrection. Polydectes, his eldest son and successor, dyine soon sifter 
without children, eveiy body expected Lycurgus would nave been kipg. 
And indeed he was so m effect, as ioug as the pregnancy of his brother's wue 
was uncertain ; but as soon as that was manifest, he declared that the king- 
dom belonged to her child, in case it proved a son ; and from that moment he 
look upon himself the administration of the government, as guardian to his 
unborn nephew, under the title of prodicos, which was the name given by 
the Lacedemonians to the guardians of their kir^. When the child was 
YxxcOf Lycuigus took him up in his arms, and cried out to the company ^at 
were present, behold, my lords of Sparta, this neW'bom child is your king : 
and at the same time he put the infant in the king's seat, and named him 
Charilaus, because of the joy the people expressed upon occasion of his birth. 
The reader will find in the first volume of this histonr, all that relates to the 
history of Lycuigus, the reformation he made, ana the excellent laws he 
established in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time king in the elder branch of 
the £uKuly. 

WAR BETWEEN THE ARGIVES AND THE l^ACEOfMONIANS. 

SoMX time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war broke out between 
the Aigives and Lacedaemonians, on account of a little countiy, called Thyiea, 
that lay upon the confines of the two states, and to which each of Uiem pie- 
tended a right. When the two armies were ready to engage, it was a^^ieed 
on both sides^ in order to spare the efiusion of blood, that me quarrel should 
be decided by three hundred of the bravest men on ooth sides ; and that the 
land in question should become the property of the victorious party. To 
leave the combatants more room to eneage, the two armies retired to some 
distance. Those generous champi<»is, then, who had all the courage of two 
mighty armies, boldly advanced towards each other, and fought with so much 
resolution and fury, that the whole number, except three men, two oti the 
Aigives, and one on that of the Lacedaemonians, lay dead upon the spot, and 
only the night parted them. The two Arrives looking upon themselves as the 
cqnauerors, made what haste they could to Aigos to cany the news : the 
sihgle Lacedsemonian, Othiyades oy name, instead of retinng, stripped the 
dead bodies of the Arrives, and canying their arms into the Lacedsmooian 
camp, continued in his post. The next day the two armies retunied to the 
field of battle. Both sides laid equal claim to the victoiy ; the Amves, be* 
cause they had more of their champions left alive than the enemy bad; th« 
— '■ ' - ~' — ■ ■ " ^ — — - — ■ ■■ I . ■■■ 
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Lacedsmonians, because the two Aigives that remained alive had fiad ; wiieieas 

their single soldier had remained master of the field of battle, and had car- 
ried off the spoils of the enemy ; in short, thejr could not determine the dit* 
pute without coming to another engagement. Here fortune declared in ^ 
vour of the Lacedaemonians, and the little territory of Thyrea was the prize 
of their victory. But Othryades, not able to bear the thought of sumving 
his brave companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta aner their death, 
killed himself on the same field of battle where they had fought, resdving to 
have one fate and tomb with them. 

WARS BETWEEN THE MESSENIANS A5D LACEDJilMOHIANS. 

There were no less than three several wars between the Messeniaos and 
the Lacedsemonians, all of them very fierce and bloodlf • Messenia was a 
(^untiy in Peloponnesus, not far westward from Sparta ; it was of considera- 
ble strength, and was governed by its own kii^. 

the first messenian war. 

The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, and broke out in the second 
year of the ninth Olympiad.* T)\e Lacedaemonians pretended to have to» 
ceived several considerable injuries fiK>m the Messeaians,^ and among others, 
that of having had their daughters ravished by the inhabitants of Messenia. 
when they went according to custom, to a temple that stood on the boarders ot 
the two nations ; as also that of the murder of Telecles, their king, which was 
a consequence of the former outrage. Probably a desire of extending -their 
dominion, and of seizii^ a territoiy which lay so convenient for them, m^t 
be the true cause of the war. But, be that as it will, the war broke out in tno 
reign of Polvdorus ahd Theopompus, kin^s of Sparta, at the time when the 
office of arcnon at Athens was still decenmal. * 

Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, was then king of Me»* 
senia.j He gave the command of his army to Cleonnis. The Lacedemoni- 
ans opened the" campaign with the siege of Amphea, an inconsiderSible ci^, 
which, however, they thought, would be a very convenient depot tor 
arms. The town was taken l)y storm, and all the inhabitants put to the sword. 
This first blow served only to animate the Messenians, by showing them what 
they were to expect from the enemy, if they did not defend themselves with 
vigour. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, bound themselves by an oath, not 
to lay down th^ir arms, or return to Si)arta, till they had made themselves 
masters of all the cities and lands belonging to the Messenians ; so much did 
they rely upon their strength and valour. » 

Two battles were foi^ht, wherein the loss was nearly equal on both sides. 
But afler the second, the Messenians suffered extremely through the want of 
provisions, which occasioned a great desertion in their troops, and at last 
Drought pestilence among them.| % 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle at Delphos, which directed them, in 
order to appease the wrath of the gods, to offer up a vii*^n of the royal blood 
in sacrifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of the £py tides, offered his 
own daughter. The Messenians then considering, that it they left garrisons 
in all their towns, they should extremely weaken their army, resolved to 
abandon them all except Ithoma, a little place situated on the top of a hill of 
die same name, about which they encamped and fortified themselves. In 
this situation were seven years spent, during^ which nothing passed but slight 
skirmishes on both sides, the Laceoaemomans not daring, m all tbat time, 
to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of beine able to reduce them ; nor was Ihera 
any thing but the obligation of the oath,1by which they had bound themselves^ 
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diftt nutde tfaem coBtinue §o buidenBome a war. What gave them the great* 
est uneasiness, was their apprehension lest their ahsence and distance ^om 
their wiTes for' ao many years, and which might stil] continue msLUj more, 
should destroy their famiiies at home, and leave Sparta destitute of citizens.* 
Toprerent this misfortune, thej sent home such of their soldiers as were come 
to the army since the fore-mentioned oath had been taken, and made no scru- 
ple of prostituting their wives to their embraces. The children that sprung 
froDi tbeK unlawful connexions, were called ParihenuXy a name given to them 
to denote the infamy of their birth. As soon as they w^^e grown up, Dot be- 
ing able to endure such an opprobrious distinction, they banished themselves 
from Sparta with one consent, and under the conduct of Phalantbus,t went 
«nd seraed at Tarentum in Italy, after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

At last, in theeiebth year of the war, which was the thirteenth of Euphaes's 
leign, a fierce and bloody battle was fought near Ithoma.J Euphaes pierced 
through the battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and precipitatioD 
for a king. He there received a multitude of wounds, several ot which were 
mortal. He fell, and seemed to have expired. Whereupon wonderful efforts 
of eo qr age were exerted on both sides; by the one, to carry off the king; 
hj the omer, to save him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, wno were drag- 
ging him along, and spoiled them of their arms, which he committed to tbs 
custody of some of his soldiers. He himself received several wounds, all in 
the fore-part of his bod^, which was a certain proof that he had never turned 
his hack upon his enemies. Aristomenes, fighting on the same occasion, and 
for the same end, killed five Lacedaemonians, i^ose spoils he likewise carried 
o^ without receiving any wound. In short, the king was saved and carried 
off by the Bf essenians : and all mangled and bloody as ^ was, he expressed 
great joy that the^r baa not been worsted. Aristomenes, aAer the l^attle was 
over, met Cleonnis, who, by reason of his wounds,' could neither walk by 
himself, nor with the assistance of those &at lent him their hands. He there- 
fore toedc him upon his shoulders without quitting his amis, and carried him to 
the camp. 

As soon as they had applied the first dressing to the wounds of the king of 
Meaaenia and g[ his officers, there arose a new contention among the Messe** 
niaitt, that was pursued with as much warmth as the former, but was of a veiy 
different kind, and yet the consequence of the other. The affair in question 
was the adjudging the prize ofJ:Iory to him that had signalized his valour 
fiost in the late engagement. For it was a custom among them, publicly to 
prodaiBfi after a battle the name of the man that had shown the greatest cou- 
rage. Nothing could be more proper to animate the officers and soldiers, to 
inspire them wi<h resolution and intrepidity, and to stifle the natural appre- 
hension of death and danger. Two illustrious champions entered the lists on 
this occasion, namely, Cleonnis and Aristomenes. 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, being attended with the 
principal officers of his army, presided in the council, where this important 
dispute was to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own cause. Cleonnis 
began and founded his pretensions upon the great number of the enemies he 
had slain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had received in the action, 
which were so many undoubted testimonies of the courage with which he haa 
faced both death and danger ; ii^ereas the condition in which Aristomenes 
came out of 4he engagement, without hurt and without wound, seemed to 
show that he had been very careful of his own person, or at most, could only 
prove that he had been more fortunate, but not more brave or courageous than 
himself. And as to his having carried the king on his shoulders into the 
camp» that action indeed might serve to prove the strei^^ of his foody, but 
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nothing fariher ; and the tUi^ in di^wte at this time, says he, is not streBi^ 

but valour. 

The only thin^ Aristomenes was reproached for, was his not being wounded ; 
therefore he ccmfined himself to that point, and answered in the foUowiog 
manner: ** I am," says he, '' called fortunate, because I have escaped from 
the battle ?nthout wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, I should 
deserve another epithet than that of fortunate ; and instead of being admit- 
ted to dispute the prize, ought to und^igo the rig:our of the laws that punish 
cowards. But what is objected to me as a crime, is in truth my greatest 
gloiy. For, if my enemies, astonished at my valour, durst not venture to 
attack or oppose me, it is no small degree of merit, tiiat I made them fear 
me ; or if while they engaged me, I had at the same time strength to cut 
them in pieces, and skill to guard against their attaeks, 1 must pen have 
been at once both valiant and prudent. For whoever, in the midst of an 
engagement, can expose himself to danger with caution and security, shows 
that he excels at the same time both in the virtues of the mind and the 
body. As for courage, no man liviitt^ can reproach Cleonnis with any want 
of it ; but, for his honour's sake, Lam sorry that be should appear to want 
gratitude." 

Afler the conclusion of these harangues, the question was put to the vote« 
The whole army was in suspense, slm impatientljr waited tor the decision* 
No dispute coufd be so warm and interesting as this. It is not a.comi)etitioii 
for gold or silver, but solely for honour. The proper reward of virtue is 
pure disinterested gloiy. Here the judges are unsuspected. The actions 
of the competitors . still speak for them. It is the king himself, surrounded 
with his omcers, who presides and adjudges. A whde anny are the wit« 
nesses.- The field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In 
short, all the votes ccmcurred in favour of Aristomenes, and adjudged him 
the prize. 

Euphaes, the king, died not many da^s after the decision of this affair.* 
He had reigned thirteen ^ears, and durii^ all that time had been eneaged in 
war with the Lacedaemonians. As he died without children, he left tne Mes* 
senians at liberty to choose his successor. Cleonnis and Damis were eandi* 
dates in oppositicHi to Aristomenes ; but he was elected king in preference to 
them. When he was on the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his two 
rivals the principal oifices of the state. All strongly attached to the publio 
good, even more than to their own gloiy ; competitors, but not enemies, tibese 
great men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were neither mends 
nor adversaries to one another, but for its preservation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late I^nsieur Boivin. 
the elder, and have made use of his learned dissertation upon a fragment of 
Diodonis Siculus, which the world was little acquainted with. He supposes, 
and proves in it, that the king spoken of in that fraj^ent is Euphaes, and that 
Aristomenes is the same that Pansanias called Aristodemus, according to the 
custom of the ancients, who are called by two different names.f 

Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned near seven years, and 
was equally esteemed and beloved by his subjects. The war still continued 
all this time.t Towards the end of his reigri he beat the Lacedaemonians, took 
their king Tneopompus, and, in honour of J^upiter and Ithoma, sacrificed three 
hundred of them, among whom the king was the principal victim. Shortly 
after, Aristodemus sacrificed himself «pon the tomo of his daughter, in con- 
formity to the answer of an oracle. Damis was his successor, but without 
taking upon him the title of king. 

After his death, the Messepians had never any success in their affairs, but 
^Hmd themselves in a veiy wretched and hopeless condition.§ Being reduced 
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to tbe last extnniitgr« and utterlr destitute of pfOTmooi, tbey abaadoiied 
Itboma, and fled to such of their allies as were nearest to them. The city 
was immediately razed, and all the people that remained submitted. Ther 
were made to engage by oath never to forsake the party of the LacedaunoDf- 
ans, and never to revolt from them ; a veiy useless precaution, only proper to 
make them add the guilt of peijuiy to their rebellion. Their new masteis 
imposed no tribute upon them, but contented themselves with obliging them 
to bring to the Spartan market, one half of the com they should reap eveiy 
harvest. It was likewise stipulated, that the Messenians, both men and wo- 
men, should attend in mounung the funerals of the kings, the chief citizens of 
Sparta ; which the Lacedaemonians probably looked vpon as a maik of de- 
pendence, and as a kind of homage paid to their nation. Thus ended tiw 
nist Messeniant war, aAer having lasted twenty yean.* 

THE SECOND ME88ENUN WAR* 

The lenity widi which the Lacedaemonians treated the Messenians at first 
was of no long duration.! When once they found the whole countiy had sub- 
mitted, and tm>ught the people incapable of i^iving them any further trouble, 
they returned to their natural character of insolence and haughtiness, that 
often degenerated into cruelty, and sometimes even into ferocihr. Instead of 
treating the vanouisdbed with kindness, as friends and allies, and endeavouring 
by gentle methoas to win those whom Uiey had subdued by force, they seemed 
intent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making them feel the 
whole Weight of subjection. They laid heavy taxes upon them, delivered 
them up to the avarice of the collectors of those taxes, ^ave no ear to ^^jr 
complaints, rendered them no justice, treated them like vile slaves, and c(xa- 
mitted the most heinous outrages against them. 

Man, who is bom for liber^,can never reconcile himself to servitude : the 
most gentle slavery exasperates, and provokes him to rebel. What could be 
expected, then, from so cruel a one as that under which the Messenians groaned? 
After having endured it with great uneasiness near forty years, they resolved 
to throw ofi the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty.! This was in the 
fourth year of tne twenty-third Olympiad ;6 the office of archon at Athens 
was then made annual ; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians* first care was, to strengthen themselves with the alliance 
of the neighbouring nations. These they found well inclined to enter into 
dieir views, as vexy agreeable to their own interests. For it was not without 
jealousy and apprehension, that they saw so powerful a city rising up in the 
midst of tbem, which manifestly seemed to aim at extending her dominion 
over all the rest. The people, therefore, of Ells, the Aigives and Sicyonians, 
declared for the Messenians. But before their forces were joined, a battle 
was fought between the Lacedsemonians and Messenians. Aristomenes,t| the 
second of that name, was at the head of the latter. He was a c(»nmander of 
intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The Lacedaemonians were 
beaten in this engagement. Aristomenes, to give the enemy at first an ad- 
vantageous opinion of his bravery, knowing what influence it has on ihe suc- 
cess of future enterprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by ni^ht, and 
upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was sumamed Chalcicecos to 
hang up a %ield, on which was an inscripti<m, signifving that it was a present 
offered by Aristomenes to the goddess, out of die spoils of the Lacedsemonians 

This bravado did in reality astonisib the Laceaaemonians. But they were 
still more alarmed at the formidable league that was formed against th^n 
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The Delphie orade, which tatj coosiihed, in order to ktxyvr by ivhat means 
they should be successful in this war^ directed them to send to Athens for a 
commander, and to submit to his counsel and conduct. This was a very morti* 
fyin^ step to so haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the ^d^s 
aispieftsure by a direct disobedience, prevailed over all other considerations. 
Tfa«y sent an embassy, therefore, to the Athenians. The people of Athens were 
somewhat perplexed at this request. On the cue hand, they were not sony to 
see the Lacedaemonians at war with their neighbours, and were far from desir- 
wj^ to fumi^ them with a good general ; on the other, the^ were afraid also 
ofdisobeyi^ the god. To extricate themselves out of this difficuitv, they 
offered tiie Lacedaemonians a person called Tyrtaeus. He was a poet by pro- 
fession, and had something original in the turn of his mind, and disagreeable 
in his person, for he was tame. Notwithstsmding these defects, the Laceda^* 
monians received him as a general sent them by heaven itseli. Their suc- 
cesses did not at first answer their expectation, for they lost thiee battles sue* 
cessively. 

The kings of Sparta, discouraged by so many disappointments, and out of all 
hopes of better success for the tuture, were absolutely bent upon returning to 
Sparta, and marching home again with their forces. Tyrtaeus opposed this 
design very warmly, and at length brought them over to his opinion. He ad« 
dressed the troops, and repeated to them some verses he had made on the 
occasion, and on which he had bestowed great pains and application. He 
first endeavoured to comfort them for their past losses, which he imputed to 
no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no human wisdom 
can surmount. He then represented to them, what a shame it would be for 
Spartans to fly from an enemy, ^d how glorious it would be for them rather 
to perish sword in hand in fighting for their county, if it was lo decreed by 
fate. Then, as if all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully satisfied and 
appeased with their late calamities, were entirely turned to their side, he set 
victoiy before their eyes as present and certain, and as if she herself was invit- 
ing them to battle. All the ancient authors who have made any mention of 
the s^le and character of Tyrtaeus's poetry,* observe, that it was full of a 
certain fire, ardour, and enthusiasm, that animated the minds of men, that ex- 
alted them above themselves, that inspired them with something generous auD4 
martial, that extinguished all fear and apprehension of dai^er or death, and 
made them wholly intent upon the preservation of their country and their own 

glofv.t 

Tyrtaeus's verses had really this effect on the soldietb upon this occasion. 
They desired with one voice to march against the enemy. Beii^ wholly 
indifferent as to their lives, they had no thoughts but to secure to themselves 
the honour of a burial. To this end they all tied bands round their right arms, 
on which were inscribed their o^vn and their fathers' names, that If they 
chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have their faces so altered through 
time or accidents, as not to be distinguishable, it might certainly be known 
who each of them was by these marks. Soldiers determined to die are very 
valiant. This appearea in the battle that ensued. It was very bloody, the 
f ictoiy being a long time disputed on both sides ; but at last tiie Messenians 
gave way; When Tyrtaeus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received willj 
the greatest marks of^distinction, and incorporated into the body of citizens. 
' The gainii^ of this battle did not put an end to the war, which had already 
lasted three years. Aristomenes, having assembled the remains of his army, 
retired to the top of a mountain of difficult access, which was called Ira. The 
oonquerors attempted to cany the place by assault ; but that brave prince de- 
fenoed himself there for the space of eleven years, and performed tibe most 
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^xtracmliiiaiy action of bntveiy. He was at last obli^d to quit h ch^t by 
surprise and treacbenr, after having^ defended it like a lion. Such of Die Mes' 
senians as fell into the hands of the Lacedflemonians on this occasion, were 
reduced to the condition of the Helots, or slaves. The rest, seeing their coun- 
try ruined, went and settled at Zande. a city in Sicily, which afterwards took 
its name from this people, and was called Messana ; tlie same place called at 
this day Messina. Anstomenes, after having conducted one of his dai^ters 
to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that place, tlxHjght 
of passing on to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to 
Ecbatana. with Phraortes, king of the Medes ; but death prevented the ex- 
ecution ot all his designs. 

The second Messenian war was of fourteen years' dimtion, and ended the 
first year of the twenty-seventh Olympiad.* 

There was a third war between these people and the Lacedemonians, whid) 
began both at the time, and on the occasion, of a great earthquake tliat hap* 
pened at Sparta. We shall speak of this war in its place. 

The histcny . of which it remains fw me to treat in this woik, is that of the 
successors of Alexander, and comprehends the space of two hundred and 
ninety -three years ; from die death of that monarch, and the conunencement 
of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death of C)e<^tra, 
when that kingdom became a Roman province, imder the emperor At^ustus. 

This history will present to our view a series of all the crimes which usually 
arise from inordinate ambition ; scenes of jealousy and perfidious ccModoct, 
treason, ingratitude, and ciyine abuses of sovereign power, cruelty, inpietf , 
an utter oblivion of the natural sentiments of probity and honour, vntti Ute 
violation of all laws human and divine, will rise before us. We shall behold 
nothing bvt fiaital dissensions, destructive wan, and dreadful revolutions. Men 
originaiiy friends, broi^ht up together, and natives of the same countiy, c<»n- 
panions m the same danjB^ers, and instrun^ents in the accomplishment c^ the 
same exploits and victories, will conspire to tear in pieces the empire they 
had all concurred to form at the expense of their blood. We shall see the 
captains of Alexander sacrifice the mother, the wives, die brother, the sisters 
of that prince, to their ambition ; and without sparing even those to whom 
&ey either owed or gave life. We shall no longer behold those gk»io«s 
times of Greece, that were once so productive of great men, and ^at exam- 
ples ; or if we snould happen to discover some traces and remams af them, 
they will only resemble tne gleams of lightning that shoot along in a rapid 
track, and are only ren^u'kable from the profound darkness that precedes and 
follows them. 

I acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible how much a writer is to be 
pitied, who is obliged to represent human nature in such colours and linea- 
* ments as dishonour her, and which cannot fail of inspiring disgust and a secret 
affliction in the minds of those who are made spectators of such a picture. 
History loses whatever is most interestira^ and most capable df conveying 
pleasure and instruction, when she can only produce those effects, by inspir- 
ing the mind with horror for criminal actions, and by a represeirtation of the 
calamities which usually succeed them, and are to be considered as their just 
punishment. It is difficult to engage the attention of a reader for any con- 
siderable time, on objects which only raise his indignation ; and it would be 
affronting him, to seem desirous of dissuading him frc»n the excess of inordi- 
nate passions of which he conceives himself incapable. 

How is it possible to diffiise an^r interest through a narration, which has 
nothing to offer but a uniform series of vices and great crimes, and which 
makes it neeessaiy to enter into a particular detail of the actions smd charac* 
ters of men. born for the calamity of the human race, and whose veiy names 
should not be transmitted to posterity ? It may even be thought dangerous to 
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(amil^ixe tbe mitkls of the genefality of maiyuad to aninitefTapted seeaei of 
loo successful ioquitj ; and to be particular in deKribing the oqjust sucoen 
which waited on those illustrious criminals, the long duratioii of whose pros* 
perity being frequently attended with the priyileges aad rewards of vntue, 
may be thought an imputation on Providence by persons of weak underrtand* 

IQgB, 

This histoiy, which seems likely to prove veiy disagreeable from the rea* 
sons I have just mentioned, will become nune so torn me obscurihr and con* 
fusion in which the several transactions will be involved, and whicn it will be 
ciifficult, if not impossible, to remed^» Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains 
were engaged in a course of hostilities against each other, (w the partition of 
bis empire after his death, and to secure themselves some portion, greater or 
less, of that vast body. Sometimes feigned friends, sometimes declared ene* 
mies, they ar$ continually forming different parties and leases, which are to 
subsist no loneer than is consistent with the interest of each individual. Mace- 
donia changed its masters five or six times in a vei^ lAkoti space ; by what 
means then can order and per^icuity be preserved, in a prodigious variety 
of events that are perpetually crossing and breaking in upon each other ? 

Besades which, I am no longeT supported by any ancient autiiora cap^able 
of conducting me through this darkness and confusion. Diodorus will entirely 
abandon me, aiW having been my guide for some time ; and no other histo- 
rian will appear to take bis place, l^o pn^r series of affairs will remajo'; 
the seversu events are not to be disposed into any regular comiexion with 
each other ; nor will it be possible to point out, either the motives to the r«>so- 
lutions formed, or the |»oper character of the i>rincipal actors in this scene of 
obscurity. I think myself happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their 
assistance. In my account of Alexander's successors, whose transactions are 
perhaps the most complicated and perplexed part of ancient history. Usher, 
PrideattX, and VaiUant, will be my usual guides ; and, on many occasions, I 
shall only transcribe from Prideaux ^ but with all these aids, I shall not pro- 
mise to throw so much light on this histoiy as I could desire. 

After a war of more than tweirty years, the number of the principal competi- 
tors was reduced to four : Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimacnus : 
the empire of Alexander was diviaed into four fixed kins^doms, agreeably >o 
the prediction of Daniel, bv a solemn treaty concluded between the parties. 
Three of these kingdoms, i^pt, Macedonia, Syria or Asia, will have a regu- 
lar succession of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct ; but the fourth* 
which comprehended Thrace, with part of the Lesser Asia, and some neigh- 
bourii^ provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdom of Effypt was subject to the fewest changes, because Pto- 
lemy, who was establiwed thero as a goveinor at the death of Alexander, 
retained the possession of it ever after, and left it to his posterity ; we ^11 
therefore consider this prince as the basis of our chronology, and our several 
epochs shall be fixed from him. 

The third volume contains the events for the space of one hundred and 
twenty years, under tibe first four kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, who roigned thirty-eight years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned 
fotfy ; Ptolemy Eueigetes, wfio reigned twenty-five ; and Ptolemy PhUopator, 
whose roign continued seventeen. 

In order to throw some light upon the histoiy contained therein, I shall, 
in the first place, give the principal events of it in a chronological abridge- 
ment. 

Introductory to which, I must desire the reader to accompany me in some 
reflections, which have not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to Alexan- 
der. This prince, who was the most renowned and illustrious conqueror in all 
history, was the last monarch of his race. Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, 
which his ancestors had governed for so many ages, was invaded from all 
quarters as a vacant succession ; and after it had long been a prey to the 
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8t rD Pgert» it wu at last truMfened to another frmil^r. If Aletander bad eon* 
tiuued peaceabljT ui Macedonia, the grandeor of his empire would not hare 
exeited the ambition of his captains, and he might haye transmitted the scep- 
tre of his progenitors to his own descendants ; bat, as he had not prescribed 
any bounds to his power, he was instnimenta] in the destnietion of liis ix>use ; 
and we shall behold the exteimination of his family, witiiout the least remam- 
ing traces of them in histoiy. His conquests occasioned a vast efiusion of 
blood, and furnished his captains with a pretext for murderine one another. 
These were the effects that flowed from the boasted braveiy of Alexander, or 
rather fiom that brutalitjr, which, unckr the elitteriog names of arabitioD and 
gk>i7, spread and carried desolation, fire and sword through whole proTinces 
witliout the least provocation, and shed the blood of multitudes who md never 
injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, tiiat Providence abandoned these events 
to chance, but, as it was then preparing all thines for the approadring appear- 
ance of the Messiah, It was vieilant to unite all the nations that were to be first 
enlightened with die gospel, by the use of one and the same language, which 
ivas that of Greece : ana the same Providence rendered it necessaiy for ibem 
to learn this foreign tongue, by subjecting them to such roasters as spoke no 
other. The Dei^, therefore, by the agency of this language, which became 
more common and universal than any other, facilitated the preaching of the 
apostles, and rendered it more unifonn. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great among die generals of 
that prince, immediately^ after his death, did not subsist for any lei^h of time, 
and hardly took place, if we except £|g7pt, where Ptolemy had first estab- 
lished himself, and on the throne of which ne always maintained himself, with- 
out acknowledging any superior. 

This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till after the battle of fpsos 
in Phr^eia,* wherein Antigones and his son Demetrius, sumamed Poliorcetes, 
were defeated, and the former lost his life. The empire of Alexander was 
then divided into four kingdoms by a solemn treaty, as had been foretold by 
Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coelosyria, and Palestine. Cas- 
Sander, the son of Antipater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lj^simachus 
aequired Thrace, Bithynia, and some other provinces on the other side of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus ; and Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of 
Asia Major which extended to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far as 
the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of E^ypt and Syria subsisted almost with- 
out any interruption, in fhe same famuies, and through a lon^ succession of 
princes. The Kingaom of Macedonia had several masters of^different fami- 
lies successively. That of Thrace was at last divided jnto several branches, 
and no loi^r constituted one entire body, by which means all traces of regu- 
lar succession ceased to subsist. 

I. THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 

The kingdom of Eg^t bad fourteen monarchs, including Cleopatra, aAer 
whose death those dominions became a province of the Roman empire. All 
these princes had the common name of rtolemy, but each of them was like- 
wise distinguished by a surname. They had also the appellation of Lagides, 
from Lagus, the father of that Ptolemy who reigned the first in Egypt. The 
histories of six of these kings will be K)und in the third and fourth volume of . 
this work, and I shall give their names a place here, with the duration of 
their reignis, the first of which commenced immediately upon the death of 
Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and some months.t 
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PtoteiAjr Philftdelplitis. He reigned foity yeai»» kidttding the two }r«an of 

lu.s reigo in the lifetime of his father.* 
Ptolemy Eueigetes, twenty-fiTe jear8.t 
Ptolemy Pbilopator, seventeen^ 
Ptolemy Epipbanes, twenty-four.§ 
Ptolemy Philometer, thirty-four.ll 

n. THE KINGDOM OF STRIA. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kiegs ; which makes it eTident, 
their reigns were often veiy short ; and, indeed, several of these princes 
-waded to the throne through the blood of their predecessors. 

They are usually callea Seleucides, from Seleucus, who reijgned thef first 
in Syria. History reckons *tip six kings of this name, and thirteen who are 
called by that of Antiochus ; but t^y are all distinguished by different sur- 
names. Others of them assumed different names, and the lasl was called An- 
tiochus XIII. with the surnames of Epipbanes, Asiaticus, and Commasenus. 
In his reign, Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it had been 

fovemed oy kings for the space of two hundred and fifty years, according to 
lusebius. 

The kii^ of Syria, the transactions of whose reigns are contained m the 
third and fourth volumes, aie eig^t in number. 
Seleucus Nicator. He reigned twenty years. IT 
Antiochus Soter, nineteen.** 
Antiochus Theos, fifteen. tt 
Seleucus Callinicus, twenty.];! 
Seleucus Ceraunus, three.§§ 
Antiochus the Great, thirty-six.|||l 
Seleucus Philopator, twelvclFIT 
Antiochus Epipbanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, cileven.* t 

III. THE KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia frequently changed its masters, after the solemn partition bad 
been made between the four princes.*^ Cassander died three or four years 
after that partition, and left three sons. Philip, the eldest, died shortly after 
his father. The other two contended for the crown without enjoying it, both 
dying soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysimachus, made themselves mas- 
ters of all, or the greatest part of Macedonia ; s(»netimes in conjunction, and 
at other times separately .*§ 

After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus possessed himself of Macedonia, 
but did not long enjoy it.*|| 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, having slain the preceding, prmce, seized the kingdom 
and possessed it alone but a very short time, having lost his life in a battle 
with the Gauls, who had made an iiruption into that country .*ir 

Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a short time in Macedonia.!! 

Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, obtained the peace- 
able possession of the kingdom of Macedonia, and transmitted those dominions 
to his descendants, after he had reigned thirty-four years.t§ 

He was succeeded by his son Detnetrius,tll who reigned ten years, and>lhen 
died, leaving a son named Philip, who was but two years ofd. 

Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the quality of guardian td the 
youn^ prince .fir 

Philip, after the death of Ant^onus, ascended the throne, at the age of four- 
teen years, and reigned something more than forty .t§ 
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Hk SOD Penem suecatded hfan, and rainied about ekven yean.* He 
waa defeated and taken priaoner by Paulua EmiHtn ; and Macedonia, in cr»* 
sequence of that Tktoiy, was added to tbe prorinces of the Roman enDpife. 

tr, THE XIirODOM OF THRACE AND EITHTHU, JlC 

Tris fourth kinrdom, composed of seTeral separate proTinces, rery pemote 
from one another, nad not any succession of princes^ and did not Ion? subsist 
in its first condition ; Lysimachus, who first ootained it, having been lulled in 
a battle, after a reign of twenty years, and all Ims hmWr being exterminated 
by assassinatioaB, ok dominiooB were dismembered, ana no longer constituted 
one kingdom. 

Besi£s the prorinoes which were divided amoitf the captains of Alexander, 
there were others which had been either formed Ulfore, or were then erected 
into different and independent Grecian states, whose power greatiy increased 
in process of time. 

KlirOS or BITHTNIA* 

While Alexander was extending his conquests in die East, Zypethes had 
laid the foundation of the kingdom of Bithynia.t It is not certam who this 
Zypethes was, imless we may coigecture with Pausanias, that he was a Thra- 
cian.t His successors, however, are better known. 

Nicomedesl.^ This prince invited the Gbuls to assist him against his 
brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prusias I. 

Prusias II. suraamed the Hunter, in whose court Hannibal took refi^;e, and 
assisted him with his counsels in his war against Eugenes II. king of Per- 
gamus.|| 

Nicomedes II. was killed by his son Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was assisted by the Romans in his wars with Mitbridates, 
and bequeathed to them at his death the kingdom of BiUiynia, as a testimo- 
nial of nis gratitude to them ; by which means these territories became a 
Roman province. 

KINGS OF PERGA1II7S« 

This kingdom at first c(»nprehended only one of the smallest provim^es of 
Mysia, on the coast of the .£gian sea, over against the island of JLesbos. 

it was founded by Philatera,ir a eunuch, who had been a servant to Doct 
mus, a commander of the troops of Antigonus. Lysimachus confided to him 
the treasures he had deposited in the castle of the city of Peigarous, and he 
became master both of these and the city after the death cf that prince. He 
governed this little sovereignty for the space of twenty years, and then leit 
it to Eumenes his nephew. 

Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition of several cities, 
which he took from the kings of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucus, in a battle.** He reigned twelve years. 

He was succeeded by Attalus I. his cousin-german, who assumed the title 
of king, after he had conquered the Galatians ;tT and transmitted it to his pos- 
terity, who enjoyed it to the third feneration. He assisted the Romans in 
their war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three years. He left 
four son.«. 

His successor was Eumenes II.]:t his eldest son, who founded the famous 
library of Feigaraus. He reigned thirty -nine years, and left the crown to his 
brodier Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one-of his sons, whom he had 
by Stratonice, the sister of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. The Romam 
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^nkvfed his dominfeos considerftbl^, after (be ticloiy h^ obtained over Anli- 

ochus the Great. 

Attalus 11.*^ espoused Stratonice bis brother's widow, and Uxik. extraordi- 
r»ary care of his nephew, to whom he left the crown after he bad worn it 
twenty-one years. 

Attalus ni.t sumamed Pbiloineter, distinguished himself by his barbarous 
atnd extravagant conduct. He died after he had reigned five years, and be> 
queathed his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Aristonicus,]; who claimed the succession, endeavoured to defend his pre 
tensions against the Romans ; but the kingdom of Peigamus was reduced, af 
ter a war of four years, into a Roman province. 

KINGS OF PONTUS. 

The kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor was anciently dismembered from 
the monarcfy of Persia, by Darius tiie son of Hystaspes, in favour of Arta- 
bazus, who is said, by some historians, to have been the son of one of those 
Persian lords who ccmspired a^inst the magi.§ 

Pontus is a region of Asia Minor, and is situated partly along the coast of 
the Euxine sea (Tonttu EuxtnuSy) from which it derives its name. It extends 
from the river Halys, aa far as Colchis. Several princes reigned in that 
country since Artabazus. 

The sixth monarch was Mithridates I. A who is properly considered as the 
founder of the kingdom of Pontus, and his name was assumed by the gene- 
rality of his successors. 

He was succeeded by hb son AriobarzaneSjIT who had govimied Phireia 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned twenty-six years. 

His successor was Mithridates 11.*''^ Antigones suspecting, in consequence 
of a dream, that he favoured Cassander, had determined to destroy him, but' 
he eluded the daneer by flight. This prince was called KnorAf, or The /Wn- 
der^ and reigned tnirty-five years. 

Mithridates III. succeeded him, added Cappadocia aoidPapUagonia to his 
dominions, and reigned thirty-six years.jt 

After the reigns of two other kii^, Mithridates, the great grandfather of 
Mithridates the Great, ascended the throne, and espoused the daughter of 
Seleucus Callinicus, the king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who was 
married to Antiochus the Great. 

He was succeeded by his son Phamaces,tt ^^^ had some disagreement 
with the kings of Peigamus. He made himself master of Sinope, which af- 
, terwards became the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reiened Mithridates V. sumamed Euergetes, fte first who was 
called the friend of the Romans, because he had assisted them against the* 
Carthaginians in the third Punic war. 

He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. sumamed £upator.4§ This 
is the great Mithridates, who sustained so long a war with the Romans, and 
reigned sixty -six years. 

KI90S OF CAFPiJOOCIA. 

Strabo informs us, that Cappadocia was divided into two satrapies, or jgo- 
vemments, under ^e Persians, as it also was under the Macedonians. The 
maritime nart of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of Pontus ; the other tracts 
constitutea Cappadocia, properly so called, or the Cappadocia Major, which 
extends ak«]g Mount Taurus, ana to a ere at distance beyond it.Hil 

When Alexander's captains divided the provinces of his empire among 
themselves, Cappadocia was goveriied by a pnnce named Ariarathes. IT IT Per- 
diccas attacked and defeatedhim, after whidi he caused him to be slain. 
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His aoo Ariantthei re^nleved the kiqgdom of hk l)itiber»soiiietiiiie after tibs 
event, and establisbed himaelf so effectuailj, that be left it to his posterity. 

The generality of his successors assumed the same name, and will bave 
their place in the series of this histoiy. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Aichelaus, the last of its kings, became a 
province of the Roman empire, as the rest of Asia also did, much about tlie 
9ame time. 

^ KINGS or IRMSNIA. 

Armsitia, a vast countiy of Asia, extending on each side of the Euphrates, 
was conquered by the Persians ; after which it was transferred, with the rest 
of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at last fell to the share of the Ro- 
mans. It was j^ovemed for a great leneth of time by its own kii^. the most 
considerable of whom was Tigranes, wno espoused the daughter ot tiie great 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and was also engaged ih a long war with the Ro 
mans. The kingdom supported itself many years, between the Roman and 
Parthian empires, sometimes depending on the one, and sometimes on the 
other, till at last the Romans became its masters. 

KINGS OF EPIRU8. 

Epirus is a province of Greece, separated from Thessaly and Macedonia 
by mount Pinaus. The most powerful people of this countiy were the Mo- 
lossians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their descent from Pyrrfaus the son 
of Achilles, who established himself in that countiy, and called then: selves 
^acides, from £acus the grandfather of Achilles. 

The genealogy of the latter kings, who were the only sovereigns of this 
countiy of whom any accounts remain, is variously related by authors, and 
consequently must be doubtful and obscure.* 

Aiymbas ascended the throne, after a lora^ succession of kings ; and as Le 
was men veiy young, the states of Epirus, who were sensible that the welfare 
of the people depended on the proper education of their princes, sent him to 
Athens, which was the residence and centre of all the arts and sciences, in 
order to cultivate, in that excellent school, such knowledge as was necessaiy 
to form the mind of a king. He there learned the art of^reigning, and as he 
surpassed all his ancestors in ability and knowledge, he was in conseouence 
infinitely more esteemed and beloved by his people than they had oeen.^ 
When he returned from Athens, he made laws, established a senate and a ma- 
gistracy, and regulated the form of the government. 

Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had espoused Philip king of Ma- 
oedon, attained an equal share in the regal government with Aiymbas, his elder 
brother, by the credit of his son-in-law. After the death of Anrmbas, -^aci- 
des, his son, ought to have been his successor ; but Philip had still sufficient 
influence to procure his expulsion from the kii^dom by the Molossians, who 
established Alexander the son of Neoptolemus sole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra tlie daughter of Philip, and mardied with an 
army into Italy, where he lost his life in the countiy of the Brutians. 

^acides then ascended the throne, and reigned without any associate in 
Epirus. He espoused Phthia, the daughter of Menon the Thessalian, by 
whom he had two dat^htcrs, Deidamia, and Troias, and one son, the celebra- 
ted Pyrrhus. 

As ne was marching to the assistance* of Olympias, his troops mutinied 
against him, condemned him to exile, and slaughtered most of^ his friends. 
Pyrrfaus, who was then an infant, happily escajped ihis massacre. 
. Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose particular extraction is lit- 
tle known, was placed on the throne by the people of Epirus. 
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Pyntuis, b«io^ reealM br his subjects at ilie age of tw^he yeanu first 
shared the sovereignty with Neoptolemus, but having afterwards divested him 
of his dimity, he reigned alone. 

This history wil] treat of the various adventures of this prince. He died in 
the city of Aigos, in an attempt to make himself master of it.* 

Helenus his son reigned after him for some time in Epirus, which was after- 
Trards united to the Roman empire. 

TYRANTS OF HERACLEA. 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the Boeotians, who sent 
a colony into that country by the order of an oracle. 

When the Athenians,, having conquered the Persians, had imposed a tri- 
bute on the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, for the fitting out and support 
of a fleet, intended for the defence of the common liberty, the inhabitants of 
Heraclea, in consequence of their attachment to the Persians, were the only 
people who refused to acquiesce in so just a contribution.! Lamachus was 
therefore sent against them, and he ravaged their territories ; but a violenl 
tempest having destroyed his whole fleet,lie beheld himself abandoned to the 
mercy of that people ,'^whose natural ferocity might well have been increased 
by the severe treatment they had lately receiveot. But they had recourse to 
no other vengeance but benefactions ; they furnished him with troops and 
provisions for his return, and were willing to consider the depredations which 
had been committed in their country as advantageous to them, if they acqui- 
red the friendship of the Athenians at that price.J ' 

Some time after this ^vent,§ the populace of Heraclea excited a violent 
commotion against the rich citizens and senators, who having implored assist- 
ance to no* enect, first from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from 
£paminondas, the Theban, were necessitated to recal Clearchus, a senator, 
to their defence, whom themselves had banished ; but his exile had neither 
improved his morals, nor rendered him a better citizen than he was before. 
He therefore made the troubles in which he found the city involved, subser- 
vient to his design of subjecting it to his own power. With this view he 
openly declared for the people, caused himself to be invested with the hig:hest 
office in tise magistracy, and assumed a sovereign authority in a short time. 
Beinff thus* become a professed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence to 
which he had not recourse against the rich and the senatoi's, to satiate his ava- 
rice and cruelty. He proposed for his model Dionysrus the Tyrant, who had 
established his power over the Syracusans at the same time. 

After a hard and inhuman servitude of twelve years, two young citizens, 
who were Plato's disciples, and had been instructed in his maxims, formed a 
conspiracy against Clearchus, and slew him ; but though they delivered the»r 
country from the tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his place, and pursued the same . 
conduct for the space of fifteen years.ll » ^ 

He was succeeded by his brother Dionysius,ir who was in danger of oeing 
dispossessed of his authority by Perdiccas ; but as this last was soon de- 
stroyed, Dionysius contracted a friendship with Antigonus, whom he assisted 
against Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, and daughter of Oxiathres, 
the brother of Darius. This alliance inspired him with so much courage, that 
he assumed the title or king, and enlarged his dominions by the addition of ^ 
several places which he seized on the confines of Heraclea. 
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^uBittant : bene afpronim suonim popuktiencm impcntam exittimantca* lit ^uo* hostet babocraat, unleoa 
tttJUiMitntm Jpttin. 
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< shall dinde whst I hava to mit upoo the Emtians iato three pmrti. The fint eoii|uiifl a concise descrip- 
tion of the differeot parts of Kryptt and of what it moA remarkable in it: in the second, I treat of the 
costooM, laws, and religion of the Egyptians \ and in the third» I give the bistorj of their kmgt. 
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PART FIRST. 

SBSCitifTiON Of eotpt; with Anr account of whatbter is most ami- 

OUS AKD REMARKABLE IIT THAT COUNTRT. 

Egypt comprehended anciently, within limits of no yeiy great extent, a pro- 
digious number of cities, and an incredible number <^ innaoitaiits.* 

It is bounded on the east by the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, on the 
Bouth by Ethiopia, on the west by Libya, and on the north by the M^diterra* 
nean. The Nue runs from soudi to nortn, through the whole countiy, about 
two hundred lea^ies in length. This country is enclosed on each side with a 
ridge of mountains, which veiy often kave, between the foot of the hilk and 
the river Nile, a tract of ground of not above half a day's journey in length,t 
and sometimes less. 

On the west side*, the plain grows wider in some places, and extends to 
twenty-five or thirty leagues. The greatest breadth olEgypt is from Alexan 
dria to Damietta, ^ing about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal parts ; Upper Egypt, 
otherwise called Theoais, which was the most southern part ; Miadie Egypt, 
or Heptanomis, so called from the seven Nomi or districts it contained ; Lower 
Egyptvwhich included what the Greeks «all Delta^ and all the countiy as far 
as the Red Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhmocolura, or Mount Casius. 
Under Sesostris, all Egypt became one kingdom, and was divided mto thirlT- 
six governments or Nomi ; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and sixteen in th« 
country between both.J 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from Ethiopia, and, in 
the days of Augustus, were the boundaries of the noman empire ; Oaustra 
olim Komani imperidy Tacit, Annal. lib. ii» cap. 61. 



CHAPTER L 

TBSBAZ8. 

Treb? . Lotti whence Thebais had its name, might vie with the noblest cf» 
ties in the universe. Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer, are' universally 



•> It is related, that ondier Amasis, there were twenty thousand inhabited eitlas in Egypl-^Harod. K • 
• ITT. _. ■ 

t A day** jonrMy it 34 eastern, or SS English miles and a quarter. % StraK L sviL p WT. 
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known,* and acquired it the surname of Hecatonpylos, U> distirigdiak H £rao 
the otber Thebes in Bosotia. Its peculation was proportionate to its extent;! 
and, according to histoiy, it could setid out at once two hundred chariots, and 
ten thousand 6ghting men, at each of its gates. The Greeks and Romaiis 
haire celebrated its magnificence and mndeur, though they saw it only in iti 
ruins : so august were 3ie remains of this citj.l 

In tne Thebaid, now called Said, have been discovered temples and palaces, 
which are still almost entire, adorned with innumerable columns and statues.^ 
One palace especially is admired, the remains of which seem to have existed 
purely to eclipse the gloiy of the most pompous edifices. Four walks, ex- 
tending farther than the eye can see, and Bounded on each side with sphinxes, 
composed of materials as rare and exti*aordinaiy as their size is remarkable, 
serve as avenues to four porticoes, whose height is amazing to behold. Aod 
even they who have given us the description of this wonderful edifice, had not 
time to go round it. and are not sure that they saw above half; however, what 
they had a sieht ot was astonishing. A hall, which to all appearance stood in 
the middle of this stately palace, was supported by a hundred and twenty 
pillars, six fathoms round, of a proportionable height, and intermixed witii 
obelisks, which so many ages have not been able to demolish. Painting had 
displayed all her art and magnificence in this edifice. The colours uiem- 
selves, which soonest feel the injury of time, still remain amid the ruins of this 
wonderful structure, and preserve their beauty and lustre ; so happily could 
the Egyptians imprint a character of immortality on all their works. Strabo, 
who was on the spot, describes a temple he saw in Egypt, very much resem- 
bline that of which 1 have been speaking. || 

Tne same author.? describing the curiosities of Thebais, speaks of a veiy 
famous statue of Memnon, the remains of which he had seen. It is said that 
this statue, when the beams of the rising sun first shone upon it in the morn- 
ing, uttered an articulate sound.** And indeed Strabo himself was an ear-wit- 
hess of this ; but then he doubts whether the sound came fiom the statue. 



\ CHAPTER II, 

MZBDU ZSaTPTy OR BBPTAN0BSZ8. 

Memphis was the capital of this part of Egypt. In this city were to be seen 
many stately temples, especially that of the ffod Apis, who was honoured here 
In a particular manner. I shall spejik of it hereafter, as well as of the pyra- 
mids, which stood in the neighbourhood of this place, and rendered it so famous. 
Memphis was situated on the west side of the Nile. 

Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded Memphis, was built on the 
other side of that river, tt The castle of Cairo js one of the greatest curiosities 
in Egypt. It stands on a hill, without the city has a rock for its foundatioo, 
and IS surrounded with walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to the 
castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is so easy of ascent, that 
loaded horses and camels get up without difficulty. The greatest rarity in this 
castle is Joseph's well, so called, either because the Egyptians are pleased 
with ascribing what is most remarkable among them to that great man, or be- 
cause there is really such a tradition in the country. This is a proof at least, 
that the work in question is yer}r ancient ; and it is certainly worthy the mag- 
nificence of the most powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, as it weie, two 
, ttcMies^ cut out of the solid rock to a prodigious depth. The descent to the 
■ " ■■■ — ■ ' ' ■ I. I , ■ I — ■ ■■ 

« Horn. II. L rer. 381. f Strab. 1. xvU. p. SIS. % Taeit. Abb. k ii. e. 6a 

{ TbeTrenotS Trarelt. || Lib. xvii. p. 80S. If P. 810.. 

** 6«rBiiuucttc aliii quoqae mumeult* inteadit Miiroina, quorum pneeipaa fu«K tfcmiMais nxea Tifflrfai. 
«bi radlto aoUs icU c»t rocftlem Mnuin Kddeiii,fce.— Taeit Ajwai. 1. iL e. 61. \f Tbev«a? 
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lesenroir ot wat?r, between the two wells, is by a stair-case seven or eight 
feet broad, consisting of two hundred and twenty steps, and so contrived, that 
the oxen employed to. throw up the water, go down with all imaginable ease, 
^e descent being scarcely perceptible. The well is supplied from a sprine^ 
which is almost the only one in the whole country. The oxen are continual]^ 
turning a wheel with a rope, to which a number of buckets are fastened. The 
water thus drawn from the first and lowermost well is conveyed, hj a little 
canal, into a reservoir, which forms the second well, from whence it is drawn'' 
to the top, in the same manner, and then convened by pipes to all parts of the 
castle. As this well is supposed by the inliabitants of the countiy to be of 

freat antiquit;^, and has indeed much of the antique manner of the Eyptians, 
thought it might deserve a place amone: the curiosities of ancient Egypt. 
Straoo speaks of a similar engine, which, by wheels and pulleys, threw up 
the water of the Nile to the top of a very high hill ; with this difference, tiiat 
instead of oxen, a hundred and fifly slaves were employed to turn these wheels.* 
The part of Egypt of which we now speak is famous for several rarities, 
each of which deserves a particular examination. I shall mention only the 
principal, such as the obelisks, the pyramids, the labyrinth, the lake of MceriSi 
and the Nile. 

S£CT. I. THE OBELISKS. 

Egypt seemed to place its chief gloiy in raising monuments for posterity. 
Its obelisks form at this day, on account of their beauty as well as height, tne 
principal ornament of Rome ; and the Roman pQwer, despairing to equal 
the Egyptians, thought it honour enough to borrow tlie monuments of their 
kings. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire or P3rramid, raised perpen* 
dicularly, and terminating in a point, to serve aS an ornament to some open 
square ; and is very often covered with inscriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, 
with mystical characters or symbols used by tne Egyptians to conceal and dis- 
guise their sacred things, and the mysteries of their theology. 

Sesostris erected in the city of lieliopolis two obelisks of extreme hard 
stone, brought from the quarries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt.t They 
were each one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one 
hundred and eighty feet.J The emperor Augustus, navii^ made Egypt a 
province of the empire, caused these two obelisks to be transported to Kome, 
one of which was afterwards broken to pieces. He dared not venture upon a 
third, which was of a monstrous size.§ It was made in the reign of Ramises ; 
it is said tha| twenty thousand men were employed in the cutting of it. Con^ 
stantius, more daring than Augustus, caused it to be removed to Rome. Two 
of these obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as another a hundred cubits, 
or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms in diameter. 
Caius Caesar had it brought from E^pt, in a ship of so odd a form, that, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the like had p^er been seen.H 

JEvery part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelisks ; they were for 
the most part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, where some are now to be 
seen half finished. But the most wonderful circumstance is, that the ancient 
Egyptians should have had the art and contrivance to dig, even in the veiy 
(|uaiT7, a canal, through which the water of the Nile ran in the time of its 
inuncfation ; from whence they afterwards raised up the columns, obelisks, 
and statues, on raftsIF proportioned to their weight, in order to convey them 
into Lower Egypt. And as the country was intersected eveiy where with 
canals, there were few places to which those huge bodies might not be carried 
with ease, although their weight would have broken evexy other kind of engine. 

* Lib. xrii. p. 807. t Diod. Kb. i. |>. S7. 

X Itii proper to ol>serve, once for all, that an EgyptiAii cubit, accordiog to Mr. Grcarei, was one foot 
i^ toehet and abotH three^foarths of our measure. 
' { Plin. 1. xxxv'i. c. 8, 9. R PHn. 1. xxzvi. c. 9. ^ » - 

f RafU an piece* of flat timber put t<^Ua«r, to eany foo<b on rirerk /> f\ ^"^ f^ 
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•fiCT. II.-*THE PTRJllCIDS. 



A PTBAMiD basolidorfaollowbody,haviiieralaige,aiidgietieial]7a8q^^ 
base, and tenninatiog In a point* 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famovs than the leat, one where* 
of was justly radced among the seven wonders of the w<N4d ; they did not 
stand very ^ur from the ci^ of Memphis.! I shall take notice hei« only of the 
largest of the three. This pjnramid, like the rest, was built on a rock, l»vaf 
a 8(|uare base, cut on the outside as so many steps, and decreasi^g^ grsduaUy, 
quite to the summit It was built with stones of a prodigioiis size, the least 
of which were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and covered witii hie- 
roglyphics. According to several ancient authois, each side was e^ht hun- 
drea feet broad, and as many high. The summit of the pyramid, which to 
those who viewed it from below seemed a point, was a mie platform, com- 
posed of ten or twelve massy stones, with each side of that pfatfiHHi sixteei 
or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chaselles, of the Academy of Sciences, who went purposely to the 
tpot in 1693, gives us the following dimensions : 

The side of the square base ... 110 fathoms. 

The fronts are equilateral triangles^ and there*) 12,100 square 

fore the superfices of the base is ) fathoms. 

The perpendicular height ... 77| fiitiioms. 

The solid contents - • - • 313,590 cubical fathoms, 

A hundred thousand men were constantly employed about this woik, and 
were relieved evei^ three months by the same number. Ten complete yean 
were spent in hewing out the stones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in cod- 
veyine them to Egy^t ; and twenty years more in bnilding this immense edi- 
fice, the inside of which contained numberless rooms and apartments. There 
were expressed on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the sums it cost only 
for earlic, leeks, onicms, and other vegetables, for the workmen ; and tbe 
whole amounted to sixteen hundred talents of silver, that is, four millions five 
hundred thousand French livres ;% from whence it was easy to conjecture what 
a vast sum the whole expense must have amounted to. 

Such were tbe famous Egyptian pyramids, which by their figure, as well as 
size, have triumphed over tbe iniuries of time and the barbarians. But what 
efforts soever men may make, their nothingness will always appear. These 
pyramids were tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in the middle of the lai^est, 
«i empty sarcopha^s, cut out of one entire stone, about three feet deep 
and broad, and a httle above six feet long.§ Thus, all this bustle, all thi^ 
expense, and all the labours of so many thousand men, ended in procuring: 
for a prince, in this vast and almost boundless pile of building, a little vault 
six feet in length. Besides, the kings who bu^ilt these pyramids, had it not in 
their power to be buried in them, and so did not enjoy the sepulchre they 
had built. The public hatred which they incurred, by reason of their un- 
heard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon them, 
occasioned their being interred in some obscure place, to prevent their bodies 
from being exposed to the fury and vengeance of the populace. 

This last circumstance, || which historians have taken particular notice of. 
teaches us what judgment we oi^ht to pass on tiiese edifices, so mucb boasted 
of by the ancients. It is but just to remark and esteem the noble genius 
which the Egyptians had for architecture ; a genius that prompted them from 
the earliest times, and before they could have any models to imitate, to aim 
in all things at the grand and magnificent ; and to be intent on real beauties, 
witoout deviating in the least from a noble simplicity, in which the highest 
perfection of the art consists. But what idea ought we to form of those princeS) 
mo considered as something grand, the raisii^ by a multitude of handS) 

• Hcred. 1. ii. c. 124, Jtc Diod. 1. i. p. 39>-41. Plin. lib. xxxr'u c. 19. ♦ Vide Diod. Sio. 

4 A^itmt IS88.C00. f Stnbo mcDtlwiM Am s»ioopha(ui, lib. xvu. p. 108. y Diod. lib. i. p. 40 
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mxiA by the help of money, immense structures, with the sole view of render- 
ing theirnames immortal ; and who did not scruple to destroy thousands of 
tlieir subjects to satisfy tiieir vain Rlory ? They aiffeied veiy much from the 
Romans, who soug^ht to immortalize themselves by woifa of a magnificent 
l^ind^ but, at the same time, of public utility. 

Pliny g^ves us, in a few words, a just idea of these pyramids, when he calls 
th«m a loolish and useless ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kines ; 
Hegwn ffeeunm otiosa ac stuUa osimtatw. And adds, that by a just punish- 
ment their memory is buried in oblivion ; the historians not a^pre^ing among 
themselves about the names of those who first raised those ram monuments. 
L*ier eo$ non eont^at a quih'us facta mUy justianma ccuu Miteratis tankt vani' 
tatis au^orUms.* In a word, according to the judicious remark of Diodorus, 
the industry of the architects of those pyramids is no less valuable and praise- 
vrorthy than the design of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we shouul most admire in these ancient monuments, is, the true 
and standing evidence they give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy ; 
that ife, in a science vrhich seems mcapable of being" brought to perfection, bnl^ 
by a lonff series of years, and a great number of ot>8ervati<»iA. M. de Cha- 
zelles, men he measured the great pyramid in question, found that the fouv 
sides of it weie tuined ezactl^r to the four quarters of the world ; and conse- 
<^uently showed the true meridian of that place. Now, as so exact a situa- 
tion was in ail probability purposely pitched upon by tlK^se who piled up this 
hu^e mass of stones, above tl»ee thousand years ago ; it follows, that dunngso 
long a space of tfane, there has been no alteration in the heavens in that respect, 
OF, which amounts to the same thing, in the poles of the earth or the meritlians 
This is M. de Fontenelle's remark, in his eulogy of M. de Chazelles. 

SECT. III. — THE LikBYRUTTH. 

Wr4t has been said, concemii^ the judgment we ought to form- of the 
pyramids, may also be applied to tibe labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw 
it, assures us was still more surprisiiw than the pyramids.f It was built at 
the southern extremity of the lake ofMoeris, whereof mention will be made 
presently, near the town of Crocodiles, the same with Arsino^. It was not so 
much one single palace, as a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces, re- 
gularly disposed, which had a communication with each other. Fifteen bun* 
dred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged round twelve halls, and 
discovered no outlet to such as went to see them. There was the like num- 
ber of buildii^ under ground. These subterraneous structures were designed 
for tiiie bunrin^-place of the kings, and also, (who can speak this without con- 
fusion, and without deploring the blindness of man !) for keeping the sacred 
crocodile which a nation, so wise in other respects, worshij^pea as gods. 

In order to visit the rooms and hall^ of the labyrinth, it was necessary, as 
the reader will naturally suppose, for people to take the same precaution as 
Ariadne made Theseus use, when he was oblig[ed to go and fig^t the Minotaur 
in the labyrinth of Crete. Viigil describes it in this manner : 

Ut quonduB Greta fertur ItJyjrintiiusia ftlta 

PaiietibiM t«stam cscit iter ancipitemque 

Mllle viis habuisse dolum, qu& nrna sequendi 

Falleret iodepreiiMis e.i irreraeabiiit error % 

Hie labor ille d<»i»ii», at inextvioabilit error. > ^ 

Dedaluit tpie dolos tecti ambafj^etque reioMtt 

Ceca vegeat ftio reitiipA. | 

And as the Cretan labjrioth of old. 
With wand*xin(r ways, and many a wiaditt^ Mi, 
lQT»ly*d the weary feet without redresf* 
In a rpand error, which deny'd recen: 
Not far from thence he grar'd the w«ndroas mase { 
^ A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways. 

iM— J - . ~ ~ • ' • ' ' * 1' I 

* Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
f RaroiL 1. U. e. 14S. Diod. 1. i. p. 43. PUo. 1. xxxr'u c. IS. Streb. 1. zriU p. 811. 
X iBnetd, 1. v. 538, &e. { Mw'ii, 1. Tt vi. 37. dte. 
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iSCT. nr.-— THK LAKX OF VCERIS. 

Thb noblest and mott wondefful of dl tbe structures or wofks, of the Kmga 
of Egypt, was the lake of Mceris : accordingly, Herodotus considers it af 
vastly superior to the pjrramids and labyrinth.* As Egypt was iiic»^e or ksi 
froitnil iniproportion to the inundations of the Nile ; and as in these doods, 
the too great or too little rise of the waters was equally fatal to the lands; 
f king Maris, to prevent these two inconveniences, and c<»rect, as ^r as lay id 
his power, the iirogularities of the Nile, thouriit pn^r to caJl art to the as- 
sistance ot nature \ and so caused the lake to m uug, which afterwards went 
by his name. This lake was in circumference about three dKNisand m hun- 
dred stadia, that is, about one hundred and ek;hty French leagues, and three 
hundred feet deep.t Two pyramids, on eacfi of which was placed a colos* 
sal statue, seated, on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three bun- 
dled leet, in the midst of the lake, while their foundations took up the same 
space under the water; a proof that they were erected before the cavity was 
nUed, and a demonstration that a lake of such vast extoit was die won of 
man*s hands, in one prince's rejg|ii* This is what several historiaas have re- 
lated ccMiceniiqg die lake Mouis, on the testimony of the inhabitants of the 
countiy. And M. Bossuet, the bialK^ of Meaux, in his discourae on Uni- 
versal History, relates the whole as fact. For my part, I will confess that f 
do not see the least probability in it Is it possible to cmiceive, that a lake 
of a hundred and e^hty leagues in circumlerence, could have been due in 
the reini of one prince ? In what manner, and whce could the earth ts&en 
from it be conveyed ? What should prompt the Egyptians to lose the surface 
of so much land? By what arts could they fill this vast tract with the super* 
flbous waters of the Nile ? Many other objections miebt be made. In my 

Eion, therefore, we ought to follow Fomponius Mela, an ancient geogra- 
> ; especially as his account is confirmed by several modem travelfers. 
>rding to that author, this lake is about twenty thousand paces, that is, 
seven or eight French leagues in circumference. MoBrU aHquando campus^ 
fnme lacMy viginti tniUia ptusumm in eirctdtu patens.t 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great canal more than 
four leagues long,§ and fif)y feet broad. Great sluices either opened or shut 
the cuial and lake, as occasion re(^uired. 

The cbaige of opening or shutting them amounted to fif)y talents, that is, 
fifty thousami French crowns. || The fishing of this lake brought to the mo- 
narch immense sums ; but its chief use related to the overflowing of the Nile. 
When it arose too high, and was like to be attended with fatal consequences, 
the sluices were opened ; and the waters, having a free passage into the lake, 
covered the laoids no loiter than was necessary to enricn them. On the con- 
contrary, when the inundation was too low, and threatened a famine, a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, by tbe help of drains, was let out of the lake, to vra- 
ter the lands. In this manner, the irregularities of the ^iie were corrected ; 
and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a governor of Egypt, 
when the inundation of the Nile was twelve cubits, a veiy great plenh?^ en- 
sued ; and even when it rose but to eight cubits, the dearth was scarce telt in 
the countiy ; doubtless, because the waters of the lake made up for those of 
(he inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 

SECT. V. — THE INUNDATIONS OP THE NIL* 

The Nile is the greatest wonder of E^ypt. As it seldom rains there, this 
river, which waters the whole countiy by its regular inundations, supplies that 
defect, by bringii^, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other countnes ; which 

'- J • — 

* Heiod. 1. ii. e. 140. Strab. I. xvii. p. 787. Diod. 1. i. p. 47. Plin. 1. ▼. c. 9. Pomp. Mela, K i. 
t Vide Herod, and Diod. Plinj agreet miw.f. wttb tbem. 
t Mela, I. i. f Eiffhty-fiiy; itudk. i| |5&.00Q. 
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•ixistde & poet say ingeniously, The Egyptian fouhnrttf htm great $oeoer C&< 
€irmight may 6e, never imphre Jupiter for ratn. 

•• Ttt propter nillot tellaf tua poslulftt fanbMi^ 
Arida Dec plorio luppUcat heiba Jori.*** 

7o muhiply so beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into numberless canab, of 
» lei^th and breadtli proportioned to me different situations and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with its salutaiy streams ; 
united cities one with another, and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea ; 
maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom against the 
enemy ; so that it was at once the nourisher and protector of Egypt. The 
fields were delivered uj) to it ; but the cities, that were raised with immense 
labour, and stood like islands in the midst of the waters, looked down with 
Joy on the plains which were overflowed, and at the same time enriched, by 
tbe Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, so famous among 
the ancients. But a wonder so astonishing in itself, and which has been the 
object of the curiosity and admiration of the learned in all ages, seems to re* 
<|uire a more particular description, in which I shall be as concise as possible. 

I. THE SOVRCES OF THE NILE. 

The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon 
(as they are commonly called,) in the 10th degree of south latitude. But our 
modem travellers have discovered that they lie in the 12th degree of north 
latitude : and by that means they cut off about four or five hundred leagues of 
the course which the ancients eaye that river. It rises at the foot of a great, 
mountain in the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, from two springs, or eyes, 
to speak in the language of the countiy, tne same word in Arabic signifying 
eye and fountain. These springs are thirty paces from one another, eacn as 
large as one of our wells or a coach wheel. The Nile is increased with many 
rivulets which run into it ; and after passing through Ethiopia in a very wind- 
ing course, flows at last into Egypt. 

n. THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 

This name is given to some parts of the Nile, where the water fall< cUwn 
from the steep rocks.j This nver, which at fiwt glided smoothly along* the 
vast deserts ofjEthiopla, before It enters Egypt, ijasses by tiie cataracts. Then 
growing on a sudden, contraiy to its nature, raging and violent in those places 
where it is pent up and restrained; after having at last broke through all ob- 
stacles in its way, it precipitates itself from the top of some rocks to the hot* 
torn, with so loud a noise that it is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the countiy, accustomed by long practice to this sport, 
exhibit here a spectacle to travellers that is more ternfying than diverting. 
Two of them go into a little boat ; the one to guide it, the other to throw out 
the water. After having long sustained the violence of the raging waves, by 
managing their little boat veiy dexterously, they suffer themselves to be car- 
ried away with the impetuous torrent as swift as an arrow. The affrighted 
spectator imagines they are going to be swallowed up in the precipice down 
vmich they fajQ ; when the Nile, restored to its natural course, discovers them 

* S«o6ca (Nat. Q,ttaB8t« I. ir. e. 3.^ ascribes these Terses to Ovid, but they are Tibullas's. 

f Exetpiant eum (Nilum) cataractse, nobilis iosi^ spectaealo locos.-^-— Ille excltatis primdm aqnis, 
^OM sine tamnltu leni alveo duerat. Tiolentus et turrens per malignos transitus prosilit, dissimtlis sib i ' 
tandemqoe elu'^tatus obstantia, in rastam altitudioeln sobito destitutus cadit, cum ingenti circnnijacentiani 
regioDom strepitu ; <]^uein perferre g«ns ibi SI Pnrsis coUocata ood potuit, obtims assiaoo fracore auribiis« et 
eb hoc sedibus ad tjuietiora translatis. Inter miracula fluininis incredibilem incolamm audaciam accepi 
Bioi panrula navigia conscendunt, quorum alter navem regit, alter exhaurit Deinde multum inter rapidam 
iosamam Nili et reciprocos fluctiis rolutati, tandem tenuissimos canales tenent, per quos angusta rupium 
affiufiunt: etcum toto dumine effusi navyi^ium mens manu temperant, marnoque spcctantium metu in caput 
nixCcDm jam adploraveris mersosqo atque obrutos tantft mole credidens, longt ah eo in qoem ceeiderant 
loe^ navigmat, tpmenti inodo miasi. Nee meif it cadens uada, led plaais ftq<i** tndit.— Senec Nal. Q,ttiesl. 
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mun, at a consideiable distance, on Its amootfi and calm waten. Tbia ll 
d«neca*s account, which is oonfiimed bj our modem tnTellen. 

m. cAimns or the iinnrDATioiis of the itilb. 

Tax ancients hare inTented manj subtle reasons for tha Nile's gr&at in- 
crease, as may be seen in Herodotus, Diodoius Siculus, and Seneca.^ But it 
» now DO longer a matter of dispute, it being almost universally allowed, that 
• the inundations of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, 
' from whence this rirer flows. These rains swell it to such a dep^ee, msi 
Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are oreiflowed ; and that which at first was bat 
a laige river, rises like a sea, and overspreads the ^ole countiy. 

Strabo observes, that the ancients oalj guessed that the inundations ot the 
Nile were owing to the rains which fall in great abundance in E^iopia : but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye-witnesses of it ;t Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who was veir curious in all things relating to the arts and sci- 
ences, havine sent thither able persons, purposely to examine this matter, aod 
to ascertain tbe cause of so uncommon and remarkable an effect. 

IT. TRB Tim AND OOHTIMVANCB Or THS BrUKDATlOM* 

Hbrodotvs,! and after him Diodonis Siculus, and several other authon, 
declare that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt at the summer solstice, that is. 
about the end of June, and continues to nse till the end of September, ami 
then decreases gradually during the months of October and November ; aAer 
which it returns to its channel, and resumes its wonted course. This account 
agrees veiy nearly with the relations of all the modems, and is founded in 
reali^ on the natural cause of the inundation, viz. the rains wluch fall in 
Ethiopia. Now, accordixig^ to the constant testimony of those who have been 
00 the spot, these rains begin to fall in the month of April, and continue, 
during five months, till the end of August and beginning of September. The 
Nile's increase in Egypt must consequently begin three weeks or a month af^ 
ter the rains have begun to fall in Abyssima ; and, accordingly, travellers ob- 
serve, that the Nile beeins to rise in the month of May, but so slowly at the 
first, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The inundation hap- 
f^ss^ not till about the end of June, and lasts the three following months,, ac- 
oiNPdiqg to Herodotus. 

Lmust point out to such as consult the originals, a eentradictie&in this^ac» 
between Herodotus and Diodonis on one side ; and between Strabo, Pliny, 
and Solinus^ on the other. These last shorten veiy much the continuance of 
the inundation : and suppose the Nile to retire from the lands in three mcmtfas, 
or a bundled days. And what adds to the difficulty is, that Pliny seems to 
§rround his opinion on the testimony of Herodotus : m tottan autem revoeaiur 
AV/iM intra ripas in librae ut tradtt Herodotus^ cmtesimo die* I leave to the 
learned the reconciliiig of this contradiction. 

V. THE HEIGHT OF THB UnrNOATIOR. 

The just height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is sixteen cub]ts.§ 
When it rises but twelve or thirteen, a Conine is threatened ; and when it ex- 
ceeds sixteen, there is danger. It must be remembered, that a cubit is a foot 
ai)d a half. The emi^ror Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius, prefect 
( f Egypt, that the height of the Nile's overflowii^ was fifteen cubits, meSOdi 
of September, in 363.|| The ancients do not a^ree entirely with one another, 
nor with the modems, wiUi regard to the height of the inundation ; but tiie 

• Herod. 1. ii. e. 19—37. Diod. I* i. p. 35—39. Senee. Nat. Q^aaest. 1. W. c. 1. et 3. 

t Lib. xvii. p. 789. X Herod. I. ii. c. 19. Diod. 1. i. p. 39. 

) JiMtran iBcreineiitum est cubitorum xri. Minoret aquie non omnia rigant : amptioret detiiN>Dt, tanMig 

recedendo. Hie terendi tempora absumunt solo madente :^ illae non dant sitiente. Utnimqoe reputat pm> 

vincta. In duodecim cubitis famem sentit, in tredecim etiamnum esurii : quatuordecun cubita biUuitatev 

afTeruott qaindeciai MCHritatem, scxdecim delicias. — PKn. |. ▼. c. 9. 

II Jul. epiit. 50. 
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i^flerence i» not veiy ccMBiderable, and may proceed, I. from tbe disparity 
between the ancient and modein measuies, wnich it is hard to estimate on 
St fixed and certain foot ; 2. from the carelessness of the ohservers and histo- 
rians ; 3. from the real difference of the Nile's increase, which was not so 
^reat the nearer it approached the sea. 

As the riches of ^^ypt depended on the inundation of the Nile, all the cir* 
cuoQstances and different degrees of its increase were carefully considered ; 
and by a long series of regular observations, made during many years, the 
inundation itself discovered *what kind of harvest the ensuing year was likely 
to produce.* The kings had placed at Memphis a measure on which these 
different increases were marked; and from thence notice was given to all the 
rest of Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, beforehand, 
what they mUt fear or promi«» themselves from tfie harvest ^trabo speaki 
of a well on the banks of the Nile, near the town of Syeiie, made for that 
purpose.! 

. The same custom is observed to this day at Grand Cairo. In the court of 
a mosque there stands a pillar, on which are marked the degrees of the Nile's 
increase ; and common criers eveiy day proclaim in all parts of the city, how 
high it is risen. The tribute paid to the grand si^ior for the lands, is regu- 
lated by the inundation. The day on which it rises to a certain height, is 
kept as a grand festival, and solemnized with fire-woiks, feastii^, and all the 
demonstrations of public rejoicing ; and in the remotest ages, the overflowing 
of the Nile was always attended with an universal joy throughout all Egypt, 
that being the fountain of its happiness. 

The heathens ascribed the inundation of the Nile to their god Serapis ; and 
the pillar on which was marked the increase, was' preserved religiously in the 
temple of that idol.it The emperor Constantine havii^ orderea it to be re- 
moved into the church of Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a report, that the 
Nile would rise no more by reason of the wrath of Seranis ; but the river 
overflowed and increased as usual the following years. Julian, the apostate, 
a zealous protector of idolatiy, caused this pillar to be replaced in the same 
temple, out of which it was again removed oy the command of Theodosius. 

YI. TH£ canals of the NILE, AND SPIRAL PUMPS. 

DiTiNE Providence, in giving so beneficent a river to Egypt, did not thereby 
ii^end that the inhabitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a Messing, 
without taking any pains. One may naturally suppose, that as the Nile could 
not of itself cover the whole country, great labour was to be used to facilitate 
tke overflowing of ihe lands; and numberless canals cut, in order to convey, 
tidewaters to all parts*. The villages, which stood very tiiick on the bar^s 
of the Nile, on eminences, had each their canals, which were opened at pro- 
per times, to let the water into the countiy. The more distant villages had 
theirs also, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the waters were 
successively conveyed to the most remote places. ^ Persons are not permitted 
to cut the trenches to receive the waters, till the river is at a certain height, 
nor to open them altogether ; because otherwise some lands would be too much 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin with opening them 
in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, according to the rules prescribed 
in a roll or book, in which all the measures are exactly set down. By this 
means the water is husbanded vnth such care, that it spreads itself over all 
the lands. The countries overflowed by the Nile are so extensive, and lie so 
low, and the number of canals is so great, that of all the waters which flow 
into Egypt during the months of June, July, and August, it is believed that 
not a tenth part of them reaches the sea. 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are abundance of h^ lands 
which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile's overflowing ; this want is sup- 

« Dba. 1. L p. 93. t Lib. xrU. p. 817. t ^«n>* 1> ^ ^ 1<* 8oso». 1. ? . cu 9. 
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plied bj spiral inimp8« which are turned with oxen,in order to brin^ tbc water 
into pipes, which convey it to these lands. Diodonis speaks of a similar ei^ine, 
called Cochlea MgypHa^ invented bj Archimedes, in his travels into £^7pt' 

yil. THE FERTILITY CAUSED BT THE NILE. 

There is no countiy in the world where the soil is more fniitilil than io 
Elgypt ; which is owing entirely to the Nile. For whei^as other rivers, vdien 
th^T overflow lands, wash away and exhaust their vivific moisture ; the Nile, 
on the contrary, by the excellent slime it brings along with it, fattens and en- 
riches tiiem in such a manner, as sufficiently compensates for what the feie- 
going harvest had impaired.! The husbandman, m this country, neyer tires 
imself with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As soon as 
the Nile retires, he nas nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and tenaper il 
with a little sand, in order to lessen its rankness ; after which he sows it widi 
great ease, and at little or no expense. Two months after, it is covered with 
all sorts of com and pulse. The Egyptians sow in October and November, 
accoiding as the waters recede, and tneir harvest is in March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four different kinds of crops. 
Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first : then com ; and, after harvest, seve- 
ral sorts of pulse, which are peculiar to E^^t. As the sun is extremely hot 
in this countiy, and rains fall veiy seldom in it, it is natural to suppose, that 
Uie earth would soon be parched, and the com and pjulse burnt up by so 
scordiing a heat, were it not for the canals and reservoirs with which lE^jpt 
abounds ; and wnich, by the drains from thence, amply supply wherewith to 
water and refresh the fields and gardens. 

l*he Nile contributes no less to the nourishment of cattle, which is another 
source of wealth to Egypt. The Egyptians begin to turn them out to grass 
in November, and they graze till the end of March. Words could never ex 
press how rich their pastures are, and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by 
reason of the mildness of the air, are out nieht and day^ grow in a very lit- 
— ^e time. Durine the inundation of the Ni&, they are fed with hay and cut 
straw, barley anof beans, which are their common food. 

A man cannot, says Comeille le Bruyn in his Travels,! help observing the 
admirable providence of God to this country, who sends at a fixed season 
such great quantities of rain in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a 
shower of rain scarce ever falls ; and who by that means causes the driest 
and most sandy soil to become the richest and most fruitful country in the 
universe. 

Another thing to be observed here is, that, as the inhabitants say, in the 
beginning of June, and the four following months, the north-east winds blow 
constantly, in order to keep back the waters, which would otherwise flow too 
fast ; ana to hinder them from dischaiging themselves into Uie sea, the en- 
trance to which these winds bar up, as it were, from them. The ancients have 
not omitted this circumstance. 

The same Providence, whoae ways are wonderful and infinitely various, dis- 
played itself after a quite different manner in Palestine, in rendering it ex- 
ceedingly^ fruitful ; not by rains, which fell during the course of the year, as 
is usual in other places ; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of the Nile in 
Egypt ; but by sending fixed rains at two seasons, when his people were obe* 
dient to him, to make mem more sensible of their continual dependence upon 
him.§ God himself commands them, b^ his servant Moses, to make this le- 
flection.|| The land whither thou goest in to possess it^ is not its ^ land of 
Egypt^ from whence ye came out^ where thou sowedst thy seed^ and watered^ 
it wid^ my foot f as a garden of herbs : but the land whi^r ye go to possess it, 

* Lib. i. p. SO. et lib. t. p. 313. 
t Cftm cttteri Rinn«« abluant terns et eriKerent, NUim adeo nihil exeilit oee abradit, at coatH adjie'iM 
Wt«s.^->Ita jurat afros duahos ex caimtfl, et qudd inundat, et <|udd obliinat.-«.SeD«c. Nat. Q,uiF>.st I. iv. c. % 
t V^oL tt. { Multiforaiia lapieotia, Eph. ui- lOl || £>aut, »i. 10^13. 
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ts a Umd of hills and vidUys^ and drinktih water of t^ rain of heaven. After 
this, God promises to give his people, so long as they shall continue obedient 
to him, the former and the latter rain : the nrst in autumn, to bring up the 
com ; and tue second in the spring and summer, to make it grow and ripen. 

VIII. THE DIFFERENT PROSPECTS EXHIBITED BT THE NILE. 

There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two seasons of the year.* Fop 
if a man ascends some mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of Grand 
Cairo, in the months of July and August, he beholds a vast sea, in which num- 
l>erless towns and villages appear, with several causeys leadii^ iirom place to 
place ; the whole interspersed with eroves and fruit-trees, vmose tops only 
are visible, all which forms a delightiul prospect. This view is bounded by 
mountains and woods; which terminate, at the utmost distance the eye can dis- 
cover, the most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the contrair, in 
winter, that is to say, in the months of Januaiy and February, the wnole 
countiY is like one continued scene of beautiful meadows, whose verdure ena- 
melled with flowers, charms the eye. The spectator beholds, on eveiy side, 
flocks and herds dispersed over all the plains, with infinite numbers of hus- 
bandmen and gardners. The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of 
blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees : and is so pure, that a wliole* 
somer or more a^eable is not found in the world ; so that nature, bein^ then 
dead as it were in all other climates, seems to be alive only for so delightiul 
an abode. 

IX. THE CANAL FORMED BT THE NILE, BT WHICH ▲ COIOCUNICATIOK 18 MADE 

BETWEEN THE TWO SE48. 

The canal,t by which a communication was made between the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean, ou^ht to have a place here, as it was not one of the least 
advantages which me JNile procured to Egypt. Sesostris, or, according to 
others, rsammeticus, first projected the design, and began this work. Ne- 
cbo, successor to ihe last pnnce, laid out immense sums upon it, and employed 
a prodigious number of men. It is said, that above six score thousand £^m« 
tians perished in the undertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, 
which told him that he would thereby open a door for barbarians, for by this 
name they called all foreigners, to enter Egypt. The work was contiuued br 
Darius, the first of that name ; but he also desisted fix>m it, on his being tola, 
that as the Red Sea lav higher than £gypt, it would drown the whole country. 
But it was at last finished under the Ptolemies, who, by the hr^lp of sluices, 
opened or shut '^e canal as there was occasion. It began not far from the 
Delta, near the town of Bubastus. It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty* 
five fathoms broad, so that two vessels might pass with ease ; it had depth 
enough to carry the laigest ships, and was above a thousand stadia, that is, 
above &&j leagues long. This canal was of great service to Egypt. But it it 
now almost filled up, and thei« are scarce any remains of it to be seen. 



CHAPTER III. 
IK>WS& BOTPT. 

I AM now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, which resembles a triangle, 
or delta A, gave occasion to its bearii^ the latter name, which is that of one 
of the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of island ; it begins at a 

• lUft faciei palchemma est, cdm jam le in aarros Nilof ini^sgit. Latent campi, opert»qM mnt ral 
lei: oppida iniaianim modo extant. Nullum in Mediterraneii, nisi per narigria« commereium «it ; ma)o»» 
«gt eit lifttxiia ia MOtibui, quo mioui terranmi luaram vident — Senec. Nat ^ucflt 1. ir. o. S. 
t Heiod. I. ii. e. 158. Strab. L zru. p. 804. Plin. 1. vi. e. 39. Dtod.Lt.p.«l 
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phct when the Nile is divided into two laive canab, through which it erap* 
ties itself into the Mediterranean ; the mourn on the ri^ht hand is called the 
Pekisian, and die other the Canopic, from the two cities in their ne^bbour- 
hood, Pelusium and Canopus, now called Damietta and Rosetta. between 
liicse two lai^e branches, mere are fire others of less note. The island is the 
1 est cultivated, the most fruitful, and the richest part of Egypt. Its chief 
cities, very anciently, were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, 
Canopus, Pelusium : and, in later times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. It 
was in the countiy of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt. 

There was at Sais a temple dedicated to Minerva,* who i^^Srappaaed to 
be the same as Isis, with the following inscription ; / am wkaieoeir haih becuj 
and M^ and ^uUl be ; and no mortal hcUh drawn onoe my veil, 

Hetiopoli8,t that is, the city of the sun, was so called from a magmfic^it 
temple there dedicated to tliat planet Herodotus, and other authors after 
him, relate some particulars concerning the phcenix and this temple, which, if 
true, would indeed be very wonderful. Ofthis kind of birds, if we may be- 
lieve the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the world. He is brought 
forth in Arabia, lives five or six hundred years, and is of the size of an eagle. 
His head is adorned witii a shining and most beautiful crest; the feathers of 
his neck are of a gold colour, and the rest of a purple : his tail is white inter- 
mixed with red, and his eyes sparkling like stars. When he is old, and Bods 
his end approaching, he builds a nest with wood and aromatic spices, and 
then dies. Of his oones and marrow a worm is produced, out of whicn an- 
other i^hcenix is formed. His first care is to solemnize his parent's obseauies, 
for which purpose he makes up a ball in the shape of an egg, with abundance 
of perfumes of myrrh, as heavv as he can cany, which he often essays be- 
forehand ; then he makes a hole in it, where he deposits his parent's body, 
and closes it carefully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he takes 
up the precious load on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the sun, in the 
citY of Heliopolis, he there bums it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some of ihe circumstances of 
this accoubt, but seem to suppose it true in general. Pliny* on the contrair, 
m the veiy beginniiM^ of his account of it, insinuates plainly enoi^, that he 
looks upon the whole as fabulous ; and this is the opinion of all modem 
authois. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident falsehood, hatfi yet 
introduced into almost all languages, the custom of giving the name of phoenix 
to whatever is singular or uncommon in its kind : nara avis in terris^ says 
Juvenal, speaking of the difficulty of finding an accomplished woman in all 
sespects. And Seneca observes the same of a good raan.§ 

What is reported of swans, viz. that Uiey never sing but in their expirine 
moments, ana that then they warble very melodiously, is likewise grounded 
merely on a vulgar error ; and jei it is used, not only by the poets, but also 
by the orators, and even the philosophers. O inu^ 9*(09!ff pi'cibua donatura 
cycni. si libecU, sonumji] says Horace to Melpomene. ICicero compares the 
excellent discourse which Crassus made in the senate, a few days before his 
death^ to the melodious singing of a dyii^ swan. lUa ianguam cycnea fuU 
divim hominis vox et oratio. De Orat. 1. iii. n. 6. And Socrates used to say, 
that good men ought to imitate swans, whoperceivine by a secret instinct, and 
tort of divination, what advantage there is m death, aie singing and withjoy. 
ProvideiUes quid in morte bom siij cum eantu et volwpUUe moriutitwr, Tusc. 
Q^. 1. i. n. 73. I thought this short digression might be of service to youth ; 
and return now to my subject* 

• Plntar. da Iflid. p. 354. 
I Strab. 1. xrii. p* 806. Herod. I. U. e. 73. Plin. 1. z. c. 3. T&cit Ann. L tL o. 38. % S«t. tv 

I Vir boons tarn cito oee fieri potest* aeo ioteUisU-tMiqaam phoBnix, temel anno flii>ac«Bte«imi Jiattk 
IM'.-Ep. 40. II Od. ui. J. IT. 
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tt was in Heliopolis, Hiat an ox, under the name of Mnevis, was worshipped 
9ls a g^od.''^ Cambjses, king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on this 
city ; burning the teniples, 4emoiishii% the palaces, and destroying the most 

f>Tecious monuments of^antiquity in it. There are still to be seen some ooe-* 
isks which escaped his fury ; and others were brought from thence to Rmne* 
to which city the^ are an ornament eren at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it had its name, 
vied almost in magnificence with the ancient cities in £^;ypt. It stands four 
day's journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart of all the. eastern 
trade. The merchandize! was unloaded at Portus Muris,]; a town on the 
Mrestem coast of the Red Sea ; from wh^ice it was brought upon camels to a' 
town of Thebais, called Copht, and conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, 
whither merchants resorted from all parts. 

It is well known, that the East-India trade has at all times enriched those 
who carried it on. This was the chief source of the vast treasures that Solo* 
nton amassed, and which enabled him to build the magnificent temple of Je- 
rusalem. David, by conquerir^ Idumsea, became master of Elath and Esion- 
^eber,§ two towns situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. From these 
two ports, Solomon sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshish,l| which always broug[ht 
back immense riches. IT This traffic, after having been enjoyed some time by 
the Syrians, who regained Idumaea, passed from them into the hands of the 
Tyrians. These got all their merchandise conveyed by the way of Rhino- 
culura, a sea-port town, lyin^ between the confines of Egypt and Palestine, 
to Tyre, from whence they distributed them all over the western world. Here- 
by the Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under the Persian empire, 
by the favour and protection of whose monarchs they had tiie full possession 
of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themselves masters of Egypt, 
they soon drew all this trade into their kingdom, by building Berenice ana 
other ports on, the western side of the Red Sea, belonging to E^pt ; and fixed 
their chief mart at Alexandria, which therebj rose to be the ci^ of the great- 
est trade in the world.'^* There it contuiued for many centuries after: 
and all the traffic, which the western parts of the world from that Ume had 
with Persia* India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of Africa, was wholly car- 
ried on tlm>ugh the Red Sea and the mouth of the Nile, till a way was dis- 
covered, a litUe above two hundred years since, of sailing to these parts by 
the Cape of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguese for some time were mas- 
ters of this trade ; but now it is in a manner enpossed by &e English and 
Dutch. This short account of the East-India trade, from oolomon's time to 
the present age, is extracted from Dr. Prideaux.ft 

For the convenience of trade, there was built near Alexandria, in an island 
called Phaux>s, a tower which bore the same name.|;^ At the top of this tower 
was kept a fire, to light such ships as sailed by night near those dangerous 
coasts, which were full of sands and shelves ; irom whence all other towers 
designed for the same use have been called, as Pharo di Messma, &c. The 
famous afhitcct Sostratus built it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ex- 
pended eight hundred talents upon it.§§ It was rcckcmed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Some, through a mistake, have commended that prince, 
for permittii^ the architect to put his name in the inscription which was fixed 
on tne tower instead of hisown.||tl It was very short and plain, according to 
the manner of the ancients. Sostratus Cnidius Dexipkams F. Diis Servatori* 
buSf pro naviganiibus : u e. Sostratuf, the Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, to &e 



* 8tnb. 1. XTU. p. 805. t Strab. 1. zvi. p. 781. 1 Or, Mroi Honnot. 

f 3 San. Tiil. 14. || 1 Kinfs. ix. 38. 

H He g^et in one ro^af^e 450 talent* of gold, 2 Chron. riii. 18. wnieh amoanta to fourteen millioB* tiife* 
hundred and eiphtj-iiz tliouaand and six hundred dollars — Prid. Connect rol. I. ad. ann. T40, note. 
«• Strab. L xvi. p. 48L ft Put 1. 1. i. |^ 9. U ^trab. 1. xtu. p. 791. Plin. 1. xxxvi. «. IS. 

*j Sitfht hundred thousand crowns, or almoat tight hundred and eleren thousand dollars. 
'^1 Blariio aanao Ptolemau regis, ^pwd in ea permiserit Sostrati CnidU architecti stmctnrsB aoaamiA- 
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protectini^ deities, fiw the use of sea-farinff people. But certainly Ptolezry 
roust haTe very much undervalued that kind of immortality which princes are 
{generally veiy fond of, to suffer that his name should not be so much as men- 
tioned in the inscription of an edifice so capable of immortalizing him. What 
we read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolem^r of a modesty, 
which indeed would be veiy ill placed here. This author informs us wk 
Sostratus, to eugross the whole gbiy of that noble structure to himself, caused 
the inscription with his own name to be carved in the marble, which he after- 
wards covered with lime, and thereupon put the king^s name. The lime 
soon mouldered awa^ : and by that means, instead of procuring the architect 
the honour with v^ich he had jQattered himself, served only to discover to 
future ages his mean fraud and ridiculous vanity.* 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they usually do m all places, 
luxury and licentiousness ; so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became a 
proverb.t In this ci^ arts and sciences were also industriously cultivated ; 
witness that stately edifice, suniamed the Museum, where the literati used lo 
meet, and were maintained at the public expense : and the famous libraiy, 
which was augmented considerably by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and which, by 
the munificence of the kings, his successors, at last contained seven hundred 
thousand volumes. In Caesar^s wars with the Alexandrians J: part of this hbraiy, 
situate in the Bruchion,§ which consisted of four hundred thousand Tolumes^ 
was unhappily consumed by fire* 



PART SECOND. 

OT THE UANJfZKS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGTPTIANS. 

EiOYPT was ever considered by all the ancients as the most renowned school 
ibr wisdom and politics, and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblesi labours and finest arts on 
the improvement of mankind ; and Greece was so sensible of this, that its 
most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, even its great legislators, 
Lycuijp^ and Solon, with many more woom it is needless to mention, travelled 
into £^pt to complete their studies, and draw from that fountain whatever 
was most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God himself has given 
this kingdom a gliN-ious testimony. When praising Moses, he says of him, 
that He tvcu learned in all the "wtsdom of the Egyptums^] 

To give some idea of the manners and customs of Egypt, I shall confine 
mYseirprincipally to these particulars : its kira^s and government ; priests and 
rel^ion ; sddiers and war ; sciences, arts, and trades. 

The reader must not be snrpriseH, if he sometimes finds, in the customs I 
take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This circumstance is owing, either to 
the difference of countries and nations which did not always follow the same 
usages, or to the different way of thinking of the historians whom I copy. 



CHAPTER 1. 

OOHCSRHZNO TB33 KZlTOhS AND CMVB&NMEITT. 

The Egyptians were the first people who rightly understood the rules of go- 
vernment. A nation so grave and serious, mimediately perceived, that the 
true end of politics is to make life easy, and a people happy. 

■■ III ,. , , „ , .,,.,■■ — ___ 

* D« Scribeod. Hist. p. tOd, ^ f Ne Alexandriiiis quidem permittenda deliciis.— Q,wtttit 

X Plut, in Ces. p. 731. Seneca de tiuQqoill. Amm. c. is. 
I A quarter or dirision of the city of Alexandria. | Acts vii ^BL 
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The kingdom was hereditary; buiL according to Diodoilla, the Egyptian 
princes conducted themselves m a different manner from what is usually seen 
m other monarchies, where the prince acknowledges no other rule ol his ac- 
tions but his own arbitrary Twll and pleasure.* But here, kings w^re under 
greater restraint than their subjects. They had some particular ones, digested 
J a former monarch, that composed part of those booKs which the Egyptians 
called sacred. Thus, every thing being settled by ancient custom, they never 
souffht to live in a diflferent way from their ancestors. 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the immediate service of the 
prince ; such a post was too important to be entrusted to any persons, except 
those who were the most distinguished by their birth, and nad received the 
most excellent education ; to the end that, as they had the liberty of approach- 
ing the king's person day and night, he might, from men so qualined, hear 
nothing which was unbecoming Sie royal majesty ; or have any sentiments 
instilled into him, but such as were of a noble and generous kind. For, adds 
Diodorus, it is very rarely seen, that kings fljr out into any vicious excess un- 
less those who approach them approve their irregularities, or serve as instru- 
ments to their passions. 

The kings ot Egypt freely permitted, not only the aualitj and proportion 
of their eatables and liouids to be prescribed them, (a thu^ customary in 
Egypt, the inhabitants ot which were all sober, and wnose air inspired frugal- 
ity ;) but even that all their hours, and almost every actipn, should be under 
the regulation of the laws. 

In me momii^ at day -break, when the head is clearest, and the thoughts 
most unperplexed, they read the several letters they received, to form a more 
just and distinct idea of the affairs which were to come under their considera- 
tion that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the daily sacrifice performed in 
the temple ; where, surrounded with their whole court, and the victims placed 
before the altar, they assisted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the high- 
priest, in which he asked of the gods health and all other blessings for the 
King, because he governed his people with clemency and justice, and made 
the laws of his kingdom the rule and standard of his actions. The high-priest 
entered into a lone detail of his royal virtues ; observing that he was religious 
to the eods, affable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincere ; an enemy 
to falsehood, liberal, master of his passions, punishing crimes with the utmost 
lenity, but boundless in rewarding merit. He never spoke of the faults whidi 
kings might be guiltv of, but supposed at the same time, that they never com- 
mitted any, except by surprise or ignorance ; and loaded with imprecations 
such of their ministers as gave them ill counsel, and suppressed or disguised 
the tnith. Such were the methods of conveying instruction to their kings. Tt 
was thought that reproaches would only sour their tempers ; and that the mo^t 
effectual method to inspire them with virtue, would be to point out to them 
their duty in praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and pronounced in a 
solemn manner before the gods. After the prayers and sacrifice were ended, 
the counsels and actions of great men were read to the king out of the sacred 
books, in order that he might govern his dominions according to their maxims, 
and maintain the laws which had made his predecessors and their subjects 
so happy. 

I have already observed, that the quantity as well as quality of both eatables 
and liquids were prescribed by the laws to the kin^ ; his table was covered 
with nothing but the most common food, because eatinjg in Egypt was design- 
ed not toplease the palate, but to satisfy the cravings of nature. One would 
have concluded, (observes the historian,) that these rules had been laid down 
by some able physician, who was attentive oljly to the health of the princei 
rather than by a legislator. The same simplicity was seen in all other tfaii^ 

• Pittd. 1. i. p fiS, *<u 
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«nd we read in Plutarch, of a temple in Tbebes, which had one of its pillars 
inscribed with imprecations against that klng^ who fint introduce pioiusioD 
end luzuij into B^gypt.* 

The pnncipal duty of kin^, and their most essential function, is the admini- 
stering of justice to their subjects. Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated 
more immediately this duty ; convinced that on this depended not cMily the 
ease and comfort of individuals, but the happiness of the state ; which would 
be a herd of robbers, rather than a kingdom, should the weak be unprotect- 
ed, and ^e powerful enabled by their nches and influence, to commit crimes 
with impunihr. 

Thir^ judges were selected out of the principal cities, to form a body hr 
dispensing justice through the whole kingdom. The prince, in filling fiiese 
vacancies, chose such as were most renowned for their honesty, and put at 
their head him who was most distii^uhed for his knowledge and love of &e 
laws, and was had in the most universal esteem. By his oounty, they had 
revenues assigned them, to the end that, bein^ freed from domestic cares, diey 
mi|^ht devote their whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus, honour- 
abfy maintained by the generosity of the prince, they administered gratui- 
tously to the people, that justice to which they have a natural right, and which 
ought to be equally open to all ; and, in some sense, to the poor more than 
the rich, because the latter find a support within themselves ; whereas the 
verv condition of the former exposes them more to injuries, and therefore 
calls louder for the protection of the laws. To guard agrainst surprise, affairs 
were transacted by writing in the assemblies of these judges. That false elo- 
quence was dreaded, whidi dazzles the mind, and moves the passions. Truth 
could not be expressed with too much plainness, as it was to have the only 
sway in judgments ; because in that alone the rich and poor, the powerful and 
weaK, the learned and the ignorant, were to find relief and security. The 
president of this senate wore a collar of gold set with precious stones, at which 
nung a figure represented blind, this being called the emblem of truth. When 
the president put this collar on, it was understood as a signal to enter upon 
business. He touched the party with it who was to gain his cause, and this 
was the form of passii^ sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the l^;yptians, was, that 
eveiy individual, fipom his infancy was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in E&Tpt was a kind of miracle.t AH thii^ there 
ran in the old channel ; and the exactness with which little matters were ad- 
hered to, preserved those of more importance ; consequently no nation ever 
preserved their laws and customs longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punished with death, whatever might be the conditic»i 
of the murdered person, whether he was free-bom or otherwise.! In this the 
humanity and equity of the Egyptians was superior to that of the Romans, 
who gave the master an absolute power as to life and death over his slave. 
The emperor Adrian, indeed, abolished this law, from an opinion, that an abuse 
of this nature ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or authority be ever 
so great. 

Perjury was also punished with death, because that crime attacks both the 
gods, whose majesty is tramj^ed upon by invokii^ their name to a false oath, 
and men. by breaking the strongest tie of human society, viz. sincerity and 
hone sty .$ 

The false accuser was condemned to umleigo the punishment which the 
person accused was to suffer, had the accusation been proved.lj 

He who had neglected or refused to save a man's lire when attacked, if it 
was in his power to assist him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin | 
but if the unfortunate person could not be succoured, the offender was at 
least to be impeached, and penalties were decreed lor any ne^ect of this 
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kind.* Thus the sul^ects were a guard and protectioo to ona another ; ^ud 
the whole hody of the community united against the dBsigns of the bad. 

No man was allowed to be useless to the rtate ; buteveiy man was obliged 
to enter his name and place of abode in a public register, that remained in 
the hands of the magistrate, and to state his profession, and means of sup* 
port.t If he gave a false account of himself, he was immediately put to 
death. . 

To prevent the borrowixig of money, the parent of sloth, frauds, and chi* 
cane, king Asychus made a very judicious law.]; The wisest and best regu- 
lated states, as Athens and Rome, ever found insuperable difficulties, in con- 
triving a just medium to restrain,, on the one hand, the cruelty of the creditor 
in the exaction of his loan ; and, on the other, ihe knaveiy or the debtor, who 
refused or neglected to pay his debts. Now, Egypt took a wise course (Hi 
this occasion ; and without doing an injuir to the personal Kberly of its in- 
habitants, or ruining their families, pursued the debtor with incessant fears of 
infamy in case he were dishonest No man was pennitted to bcorrow money 
without pawning, to the creditor the body of his father, which eveiy Egyp- 
tian embalmed with great care ; and kept reverentially in his house, (as will 
be observed in the sequel,) and therefore might easily be moved from one 
place to another. But it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem 
soon so precious a pledge ; and he who died without having discharged this 
duty, was deprived of the customary honour paid to the dead.§ 

Diodorus remarks an enor committed by some of the Grecian lsgisIatDrs.il 
They forbid, for instance, the taking away (to satisfy debts) & horses, 
ploi^hs, and other implements of husbandly employed by peasants ; judging 
it iimuman to reduce, by this security, these poor men to an impossibility of 
dischaiging their debts, and getting ^eir bread : but at tiie same time they 
permitted the creditor to imprison the peasants themselves, who alone were 
capable cf using these implements ; which exposed them to the same incon- 
veniences, and at the same time deprived the government of persons who be- 
long, and are necessarv to it ; who labour for the public emolument, and over 
whose peison no private man has any right 

Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priests, who could marry but 
oae woman.? Whatever was the condition of the woman, whether she was 
free or a slave, her children were deemed free and legitimate. 

One custom that was practised in Eg^pt, shows the profound darkness into 
-which- such nations as were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
plunged ; and this is the marriage of brothers with their sisters, which was not 
cffily authorized by the Jaws, but even, in some measure, was a part of their 
religion, from the example and practice of such of their gods as had been the 
most anciently and universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and Isis.** 

A veiy great respect was there paid to old age. The young were obliged 
to rise up for the old, and on eveiy occasion to resign to them the most no- 
nourable seat. The Spartans borrowed this law from Hxe Egyptians.!! 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyptians, was gratitude. The 
glory whidi has been given them of being the most fateful of all men, shows 
that they were the best formed of any nation for social life. Benefits are the 
band of concord, both public and private. He who acknowledges favours, 
loves to do good to others ; and in banishing ingratitude, the pleasure of doing 
good remains so pure and engagii^, that it is impossible for a man to be in- 
sensible to it : but no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a moro pleasing 



• Diod. 1. i. p. 09. t !<*««• t H«ro«l. 1. 1i. c. 13?. 

$ Tfai»}aw put the whole sepvdelire of the debtor iatothe power of the creditor, who remored to hit 
ewo house tlie bodj of the father: the debtor refiitin; to diieneife hit obligation, was to be deprived of 
borial, either in his father*! sepulchre or ajij other; and while be lired, he was not pennitted to bury anr 
person descended from him. Md3{ ouit^ i«fv^ rtkevrnffavri tJvai raulpfa ituffflcrat— ji^T* &KKov tinHiva tA* 
iaurSdiro 7Ev6MSyoy ^'y^t—- Herod, 
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Mttisftctioii, tiian that iHiich was paid to their kings. Princes, while Ihrfi^, 
were by them honoured as so many visible representations of the Deity ; and 
after tiieir death were mourned aj the Others of their counby. These senti- 
ments of respect and tenderness, proceeded horn a strong persuasion, that 
the Divinity himself had placed them upon the throne, as he distinguished 
them so peatly fimn all odier mortals ; and that kings bore the most noble 
characteristics of the Supreme Beiqg, as the power and will of doiqg good to 
othen are united in their penons. 



CHAPTER II. 

eoaroBBiniia tbb mzasm ahb BBXAaxov of 



Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kings. They had great privi- 
leges and revenues ; their lands were exempted from all imposts ; of which 
some traces are seen in Genesis, where it is said, Joseph maae it a lam aver 
the land of Eif^U iShai Pharaoh should haroe thejifth pari^ except the land of 
the priests only^ which became not Pharaoh^s.^ 

xhe prince usually honoured them with a lan^e share in his confidence and 
government, because ^ey, of all his subjects, Had received the best educa^ 
tion, had acquired the greatest knowledge, and were most strongly attached 
to ihe king's person and the good of the public. They were at the same 
time the depositaries of religion and of the sciences ; and to this circum- 
stance was owing the great respect which was paid them by the natives as 
well as foreigners, by whom they were alike consulted upon the most sacred 
things relating to the mysteries of religion, and the most profound subjects in 
the several sciences. 

The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors of festivals and proces- 
sions in honour of the gods. One festival was celebrated in the city of Bu- 
bastus, whither persons resorted from all parts of Esypt, and upwards of 
seventy thousand, besides children, were seen at it. Another, sumamed the 
Feast of the Lights, was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout Egypt, 
who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate their windows.f 

Different animals were sacrificed in different countries ; but one common 
and general ceremony was observed in all sacrifices, viz. the laying of hands 
upon the head of the victim, loading it at the same time with imprecations, 
and praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all the calamities which 
might threaten Eeypt.J 

It is to E^gypt that Pythagoras owed his favourite doctrine of the metemp^ 
sychosis, or transmigration of souls. The Egyptians believed, that at tne 
aeath of men, their souls transmigrated into other human bodies ; and that, if 
they had been vicious, tiiey were imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or il! 
conditioned beasts, to expiate in them their past transgressions : and that after 
a revolution of some centuries, they again animated other human bodies. § 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, which contained, at 
laige, the principles of government, as well as the mysteries of divine wor« 
ship. Both were commonly involved in symbols and enemas, which under 
these veils made truth more venerable, and excited more strongly the curiosi^ 
of men.ll The figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian sanctuaries, with his 
finger upon his mouth, seemea to intimate, that mysteries were there inclosed, 
the knowledge of which, was revealed but to very few. The sphinxes, placed 
at the entrance of all temples, implied the same. It is veiy well known, that 
pyramids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in a word, all public monuments, were 
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ijsaally sAaned with hierogljphics, that is, wi& sTmbolical WTitii]j;8 ; whether 
these were characters unknown to the yuicar, or figures of animals, under 
'which was couched a hidden and parabolicaTmeanine. Thus, by a hare was 
si^ified a liTehr and piercsnig attention, because wis creature has a yeir 
delicate sense ot hearing.* The statue of a judge without hands, and wim 
e;^e8 fixed upon the ground, symbolized the duties of those who were to exer- 
cise the judicial^ functions.! 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the religion of the Egyptians. 

But I shall confine myself to two articles, which form me principal part of it ; 

and diese are, die worship of the different deities, and the ceremonies relating 

to funerals. 

SECT. I. — THE WORSHIP OF THE VARIOUS DEITIES. 

Never were any people more superstitious than the Egyptians. They had 
a great number oi gods, of different orders and degrees, which I shall omit, 
b^ause they belong more to fable than to histoiy. Am^ag the rest, two 
^ere universally adored in that countiy, and these were Osiris and Isis, which 
are thought to be the sun and moon ; and, indeed, the wondiip of those planets 
^ve rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a great number of beasts ; 
as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, the ibis,^ the cat, &c. 
Many of these beasts were the objects of the superstition only of some parti- 
cular cities ; and while one people worshipped one species of animals as gods, 
their neighbours bad the same animal gods in abomination. This was the 
source of the continual wars which were carried on between one city and 
another ; and this was owing to the false policy of one of their kings, who to 
deprive them of the opportunity and means of conspiring against the state, 
endeavoured to amuse tnem, by engaging them in religious contests. I call 
this a false and mistaken policjr, because it directly thwarts the true spirit ot 
government, the aim of which is, to unite all its members in the strictest ties, 
and to make all its strength consist in the perfect harmony of its several parts. 

Eveiy nation had a great zeal for their gods. *' Among us," says Cicero, 
** it is vexy common to see temples robbed, and statues carried off; but it was 
never known, that any person in Egypt ever abused a crocodile, an ibis, a 
cat ; for its inhabitants would have sunered the most extreme torments, rather 
than be guilty of such sacrilege."§ It was death for any person to kill one 
of these animals voluntarily ; and even a punishment was decreed against him 
who should have killed an ibis, or a cat. with or without design.il Diod<mis 
relates an incident, to which he himseli was an ejre- witness j during his stay 
in Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and without design, killed a cat, 
the exasperated populace ran to his house, and neither the authority of Uie 
king, who immediately detached a body of his guards, nor the terror of the 
Roman name, could rescue the unfortunate criminal. IT And such was the reve- 
rence which the Egyptians had for these animals, that in an extreme famine 
they chose to eat one another, rather than feed upon their imagined deities. 

Of all these animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by the Greeks, was the 
most famous.** Magnificent temples were erected to him ; extraordinary ho- 
nours were paid him, while he lived, and still greater after his death. Egypt 
went then into a general mourning. His obsequies were solemnized with 
cucb pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull 
Api« dying of old age,!! the funeral pomp, besides the ordinary expenses, 
amounted to upwar£ of fifty thousand French crowns.^ After the last honours 
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had been paid to the deceased sod, the neit care was to provide hioi a soc- 
ceflior, ana all Egypt was aoug^t through for that purpose. He was known 
b^ certain s^ps. wnich distinguished him from all other animals of that a^ 
ciea ; upon his ioiehead was to be a vdiite spot, in foim of a cieacezit ; oit nis 
back, tne figruie of an eagle ; upon his tongue, that of a beetle. As soon as 
he was found, mourning gave puice to joy : and nothing was heard, in all parts 
of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new god was brought to Mem- 
phis to take possession of his ditrni^. and there installed with a g^at number 
of ceremonies. The reader will find hereafter, that CarabTses, at his return 
from his unfortunate expeditkm against Ethiopia, finding all the Egyptians in 
transports of joy for the discoveiy of their new god Apis, and imagining that 
this was intended as an insult upon his misfortunes, killed, in the first impulse 
of his fuiy, the young bull, who by that means had but a diort enjoyment of 
Lis dirinity. 

It is plain, that the gt^den calf, set up near Mount Sinai by the Israelites, 
was owing to their abode in Egjpt, and an imitation of the god Apis ; as 
well as those which were afterwards set up by Jeroboam, who bad resided a 
considerable time in Egypt, in the two extremities of the kiitt^dom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offerings incense to animals, carried their 
folly to such an excess, as to ascribe a divinity to the pulse and roots of their 
garaens. For this they are ipgeniously reproached by the satirist * 

W1h> hu BfH hMrd when I^jpt** rai^Dis ue n 
What BUMMter godt her fraatic mm h&re fram'd 1 
Her* Jbis gorged with well-rrowB lerpents, tbAre 
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The Creeodile comaaada relis^ieiM fear: 
Where He moon* t itatue magic slraim intpire 
With Tocal sounds that emulate the lyre ; 
And Thebes, wch. Fate, are thj disastroue tmnil. 
Nam praiUmte o*er her pompous ruins latfurui ; 
A monkejr^od, prodifious to be told ! 
Strikes the beholder's eye with bumish'd fold: 
To fodship here blue Triton's scaly herd. 
The rirer prof eo^ if there preferred : 
Throuf h towns Diana's power neg lected Ite^ 
Where to her dofs aspinnr temples rise > 
Attd should jou leeks or omons ea^ no time 
Would expate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, , 
Where eveiy orchard is o*er-raa with fods \* 

It is astonishing to see a nation, which boasted its. superiority above all 
others with reeard to wisdom and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to the 
most gross and ridiculous superstitions. Indeed, to read of animals, and vile 
insects, honoured with religious worship, placed in temples, and maintained 
with great <?are at an extravagant expense ;t to read, that those who mur- 
dered them weie punished with death ; and that these animals were embalm- 
ed, and solemnly deposited in tombs assigned them by the public ; to hear 
that this extravagance was carried to sucn lengths, as that leeks and onions 
were acknowledged as deities, were invoked in necessity, and depended upon 
for succour and protection ; are absurdities which we, at this distance of time, 
can scarcely believe ; and yet they have the evidence of all antiquity. You 

'hich elitters 
are cheated 



enter, says Lucian,^ into a magnificent temple, every part of which glitters 
with gold and silver. You there look attentively for a god, and 



* Q,ui8 nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qaalia demens 

jfigyptus parteota colat? Crocodilon adorat 

Parr nee : iUa pavet saturam serpentibos Ibin. 

££lgiesMcri nitetaurea Cercopitheci, 

Dimidlo-magice resonant ubi Memnone chordss* 

Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portii* 

mic cseruleos, hie plscem fluroinis, iltic 

Oppida tota canem.renerantur, nemo Diaaam. 

Porram et cepe nefas riolare, ao fraagere morsn. 

O sanctas fentes* quibnshasc aaioontor in faortis 

Nomiaa! Juren. Satir. XT. 

t Oiodows affirms, that in b«f tine, the ezpeow amounted to no lofs tbaiMiqe hundred UtoinoLad 
r ||110,OOO.^Lib. i. p, 7« % Imay . 
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^ith a stork, sii ape, or a cat : a just emblem, adds tbat aoAor, of too many 
palaces, the masters of which are far from being the brightest ornaments of 
them. 

Several reasons are given for the worship paid to animals by the Egyptians.* 

The first is drawn from fabulous histoiy. It is pretended that the gods, in 
a rebellion made against them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
themselves under the form of different animals ; ana that this gave birth to 
the worship which was afterwards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefit which these several animals procure 
to mankind :t oxen by their labour ; sheep by their wool and milk ; dogs by 
their service in hunting and guardii^ houses, whence the god Anubis was re- 
presented with a dog's head ; the Ibis, a bird very much resembling a stork, 
was worshipped, because he put to flight the willed serpents, with which 
Egypt would otherwise have been grievously infested ; the crocodile, an am- 
pnibious creature, that is, living alike upon lamd and water, of a surprising 
strength and size, J was worshipped, because he defended Egypt from the 
incursions of the wild Arabs ; the Ichneumon was adored, because he pre- 
vented the too great increase of crocodiles, which might have proved destruc- 
tive to Egypt. Now, the little animal in question does this service to the 
country two ways. First, it watches the time when the crocodile is absent, 
and breaks his e^, but does not eat them. Secondly, when he sleeps upon 
the banks of the Nile, which he always does with his mouth open, this small 
animal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; gets 
ddwn to his entrails, which he gnaws ; then piercing his belly, the skin of 
which is very tender, he escapes with safety ; and thus, by his address and 
subtlety, returns victorious over so terrible an enemy. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons, which were too trifling to account 
for such strange absurdities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at which 
themselves secretly blushed, have, since the establishment of Christianity, 
supposed a third reason for the worship which the Egyptians paid to animals j 
and declared that it was not offered to the animals themselves, but to the gods 
of whom they are symbols. Plutarch, in his treatise ,§ where he examines 
professedly the pretensions of Isis and Osiris, the two most famous deities of 
the Egyptians, says as follows : " Philosophers honour the ims^e of God 
wherever they find it, even in inanimate beings, and consequently more in 
those which have life. We are therefore to approve, not the worshippers of 
these animals, but those who, by their means, ascend to the Deity ; they are 
to be considered as so many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and in which 
the Supreme Being displays himself in a wonderfijl manner ; or, as so many 
instruments, which ne makes use of to manifest outwardly his mcomprehensi- 
ble wisdom. Should men, therefore, for the embellishmg of statues, amass 
together all the gold and precious stones in the world, the worship must not 
be referred to the statues, for the Deity does not exist in colours artfully dis- 
posed, nor in firail matter destitute of sense and motion. Plutarch says in 
the same treatise,|| that as the sun and moon, heaven and earth, and the sea, 
are common to all men, but have different names according to the difference 
of nations and languages ; in like manner, though there is but one Deity and 
one Providence, which governs the universe, and which has several subaltern 
ministers under it, men give to the Deity, which is the same, different names ; 
and pay it different honours, according to the laws and customs of eveiy 
countiy." 

But were these reflections, which offer the most rational vindication possi- 
ble of idolatrous worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of it ? Could it be 
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called exulting the divine attributes in a suitable manner, to direct die wor- 
shipper to admire and seek ibr the image of them in beasts of the most viJe 
ana contemptible Icinds, as crocodiles, serpents, and cats ? Was not this ra- 
tlier degrading and debasing the Deity, of whom, even the most stupid, 
usuallT entertain a much greater and more august idea ? 

Ana even these philosophers were not always so just, as to ascend from 
sensible beings to their invisible Author. The Scriptures tell us, that these 
pretended sages deserved, on account of their pride and ingratitude, to be 
f^ven over to areprobate nund ; and whUt they prof essed thenudves true, to be- 
came fools^ for having changed the glory of the incorruptible God^ into an image 
made like to corruptible man^ and to birds^ and four-footed beasts^ and creeping 
thifigt,* To show what man is when left tohimseli, God permitted that very 
nation which had carried human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the thea- 
tre in which the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry was acted. And, on the 
other side, to displav the almighty power of his grace, he converted the 
frightful deserts of Egrpt into a terrestrial paradise, by peopling them, in 
the time appointed by bis providence, with numberless multitudes of illustri- 
ous hermits, whose fervent piety and rigorous penance have done so much 
honour to the christian religion. I cannot forbear giving here a famous in- 
stance of it ; and I hope the reader will excuse this kind of digression. 

The great wonder of Lower £gypt, says Abb^ Fl<» jry in his Ecclesiastical 
History, was the city of Ozyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were more numerous than its othe/ inhabitants.! The 
public edifices, ana idol temples, had been converted into monasteries, and 
these likewise were more in number than the private houses. The monks 
lodged even over the gates, and io the towers. The people had twelve 
churches to assemble in, exclusive if Cue oratories belonging to the monaste- 
ries. There were twenty thousand viigins and ten thousand monks in this 
ci^, every part of which echoed night and day with the praises of God. By 
oraer of the magistrates, sentinels were posted at the gates, to take notice of 
all strangr rs and poor who came into the city ; and the inhabitants vied with 
each other who should 6rst receive them, in order to have an opportunity of 
exercising their hospitality towards them. 

SECT. II. — THE CEREMONIES OF THE EGYPTIAN FUNER1L8. 

I SHALL now give a concise account of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations to the bodies of 
the dead, and the religious care tak^n to provide sepulchrbs for them, seem 
to insinuate an universal persuasion, that bodies were lodged in sepulchres 
merely as a deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of the pyramids, with whrt 
magnificence sepulcnres were built in Egypt, for, besides that they were erect- 
ed as so many sacred monuments, destined to transmit to future times the 
memoiy of great princes, they were likewise considered as the mansions where 
the body was to remain during a loi^ succession of ages ; whereas, common 
houses were called inns, in which men were to abide only as travellers, and 
that during the course of a life which was too short to enga^ their affections.^ 

Wlien any person in a family died, all the kindred and friends quitted their 
usual habits, and put on moumii^ ; and abstained from baths, ^nrine, and dain- 
ties of every kird. This mourninff contihued from forty to seventy days, 
probably according to the quality of the person. 

Bodies were embalmed three different wuys.6 The most magnificent was 
bestowed on persons of distinguished rank, ana the expense amounted to a 
talent of silver, or three thousand French livres.lj 
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Many hands were emplojed in this ceremcmy.* Seme di«w &e biain 
through the nostrils, by an instrument made for that purpose. Others emp- 
tied the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the side, with an Ethiopian 
stone that was as sharp as a razor : after which the caTities were filled with 
perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation, (which was ne- 
cessarily attended with some dissections,) seemed in some measure cruel and 
inhuman, the persons employed fled as soon as the operation was over, and 
were pursued with stones by the spectators. . But those who embalmed the 
body were honourably treated. They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and 
all sorts of spices. After a certain time, the body was swathed in lawn fil- 
lets, which were glued together with a kind of very thin gum, and then crusted 
over with the most exquisite perfumes. By this means, it is said, that the entire 
figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, and the hair on the lids 9iid 
eye-brows, were preserved in their natural perfection. The body thus embalm- 
ed, was delivered to the relations, who shut it up in a kind of open chest, fitted 
exactly to the size of the corpse ; then they placed it upright against the wall, 
f»ither in sepulchres, if they bad any, or in their houses. These embalmed bo 
dies are now what we call mummies, which are still brought from Egypt, and are 
found in the cabinets of the curious. This shows the care which the Egyp- 
tians took of their dead. Their gratitude to their deceased relations was im- 
mortal. Children, by seeii^ the bodies of then* ancestors thus preserved, 
recalled to mind those virtues for which the public had honoured them ; and 
were excited to a love of those laws which such excellent persons had left for 
their security. We find that part of these ceremonies were performed in the 
funeral honours paid to Joseph in Egypt. 

I have said that the public recognised the virtues of deceased persons, be- 
cause that, before they could be admitted into the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, they underwent a solemn trial. And this circumstance in tne Egyptian 
funerals, is one of the most remarkable to be found in ancient history. 

It was a consolation, among the heathens, to a dying man, to leave a good 
name behind him, imagining that this is the only human blessing of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not suffer praises to be 
bestowed indiscriminately on all deceased persons. This honour was to be 
obtained only from the public voice. The assembly of the judges met on 
the other side of a lake, which they crossed in a boat. He who sat at the 
helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian language ; and this first gave the 
liint to Orpheus, who had been in Eg^pt, and after him to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fiction of Charon's boat. As soon as a man was dead, he was 
brought to his trial. The public accuser was heard. If he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memoiy was condemned, and he was depri- 
ved of burial. The people admired the power of the laws, which extended 
even beyond the grave ; and every one, struck with the disgraceJnflicted on 
the dead person, was afraid to reflect dishonour on his own memory, and his 
family. But if the deceased person was not convicted of any crime, he was 
interred in an honourable manner. 

A still more astonishii^ circumstance in this public inquest upon the dead, 
was, that the throne itself was no protection from it. Kings were spared du- 
ring their lives, because the public peace was concerned in this forbearance ; 
but their quality did not exempt them from the judgment passed upon the 
dead, and even some of them were deprived of sepulture. This custom was 
J nitated by the Israelites. We see in Scripture, that bad kings were not in- 
terred in the monuments of their ancestors. This practice su^ested to princes, 
that if their majesty placed them out of the reach of mwi s judgment while 
they were alive, they would at last be liable to it, when death should reduce 
them to a level with their subjects. 

When, dierefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced on a deceased 
person, the next thing was to proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In hia 
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MiKgync, DO mention was made of his birdi, because evenr EJgjrptiati was 
deemed noble. No praises were considered as just or true, but such as rela- 
ted to the personal merit of the deceased. He was applauded k>r havine^ up- 
ceived an excellent education in his younger years ; and in his noore ackaiH 
ced age, for having cultivated piety towards the ^ods, justice towards men, 
gentleness, modesty, moderation, and ail other virtues which constitute {}" 
good man. Then all the people shouted, and bestowed the highest euk^ies 
on the deceased, as one who would be received for ever into the society of the 
virtuous in Pluto's kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it may not be araiss 
to observe to young pupils, the different manners in which the bodies of the 
dead were treated by the ancients. Some, as we observed of the Egyptians 
exposed them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus preserved 
them to after a^es. Others, as the Romans, burnt them on a funeral pile ; 
and others, agam, laid them in the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them m tombs, appears inju- 
rious to human nature in general, and to those persons in particular tor whom 
this respect is designed ; because it exposes too visibly their wretched state 
and deformity, since, whatever care may be taken, spectators see nothing but 
the melancholy and frightftil remains of what they once were. The custom n 
of burning dead bodies has something in it cruel and barbarous, in destroying 
so hastily the remains of persons once dear to us. That of interment is cer- 
tainly the most ancient and religious. It restores to the earth what had been 
taken from it ; and prepares our belief of a second restitution of our bodies, 
fkom that dust of which they were at first formed. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF TBB SOTPTXAH 80X.DZfiR S AHD WAR. 

The profession of arms was in great repute among the Egyptians. Afler 
the sacerdotal families, the most illustrious, as with us, were uiose devoted to 
a military life. They were not only distinguished by honours, but by ample 
liberalities. Every soldier was allowed twelve arourae, that is, a piece of 
arable land, very nearly answering to half a French acre,* exempt from all tax 
or tribute. Besides this privil^e, each soldier receivea a daily allowance of 
five pounds of bread, two of flesh, and a quart of wine.t This allowance 
was sutficient to support part of their family. Such an indulgence made them 
more affectionate to the person of their prince, and the interests of their coun- 
try, and more resolute in the defence of both ; and, as Diodorus observes, 
it was thought inconsistent with good policy, ana even common sense, to com- 
mit the defence of a countiy to men who liad no interest in its preservation.! 

Four hundred thousand soldiers, were kept in continual pay, all natives ol 
Egypt, and trained up in the exactest discipline.^ They were inured to the 
fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous education. There is an art of form- 
ing the body as well as the mind. This art, lost by our sloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and especially to the Egyptians. Foot, horse, and chariot 
races, were performed m Egypt with wonderful agility, and the worid could 
not show better horsemen than the Egyptians. The Scripture in several 
places speaks advantageously of their cavaliy. || 



• Twelve aroarae. Aa EgyptiaD aroura was 10,000 square cubits, equal to thrsa roods, two pe««1iea, 
&S l-4tli square feet of our measure. 

t The Greek is oTvov TkO-crdfCf dfuff^fcr, which some hare made to signify a deteminate quantttj of 

wine, or aay other liquid ; others, regai^iof the etjrmolof y of the word cimerr^f , h«r« translated it h^ 

kaMtiruttt, a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. t. 1. 51 ; others, bj kmutut, a draught or sup Herodotus sars this 

allowaace was riven onlr to the two thousand ruards who attended ananallT on the kiors.— Lib. U. e. I6a 

t Lib. t. p. 87. i Herod. 1. iL c. 104» 168. || Caat. i. 8. Isa. zuri. S. 



Mliitsiiy kw8 iveie easily preserved in Egypt, becaule sons recellxed them 

from their fathers ; the profession of war, as all others, being transmivied 6t)i9 
j^ther to son. Those wno fled in battle, or discovered anj signs of coward- 
ice, were oi^ distinguished by some particular mark of ignominy ; it bei^g 
thought more adviseable to restrain them by motives of honour, tnaa by the 
terrors of punishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say that the Egyptians were 
a warlike people.* It is of little advantage to have regular and well-paid 
troops ; to nave armies exercised in peace, and employed only in mock-fignta ; 
it is war alone, and real combats, which form the soldier. Egypt loved peace^ 
because it loved justice, and maintained soldiers only for its securihr. Its in- 
habitants, content with a countir which abounded in all things, had no ambi- 
tious dreams of conquest. The Egyptians extended their reputation in a veir 
different manner, by sending colonies into all parts of the world, and wi» 
them laws and politeness. They triumphed b3r the wisdom of their counsels, 
and the superiority of their knowledge ; and tbis emijire of the mind appeal^ 
ed more noble and glorious to them, than that which is achieved by arms and 
conquest. But nevertheless, Er/pt has given birth to illustnous conqueron, 
as will be observed hereafter, wnen we come to treat of its kipgs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF TBX8XR ARTS AND 80ZEXrOfi& 

The Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned it to profitable specu 
lations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left il 
scarcely ignorant of any thing which could contribute to accomplish the mind, 
or procure ease and happiness. The discoverers of any useful invention re- 
ceived, both living and dead, rewards worthy of their profitable labours. It 
is this which consecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and stamped them 
with a divine authority. The first libraries were in Egypt ; and the titles 
they bore, inspired an eager desire to enter them, and dfive into the secrets 
they contained. They were called the "Remedy for the Diseases of the 
Soul,"t and that veiy justly, becajse the soul was there cured of ignorance^ 
the most dangerous, ana the parent of all other maladies. 

As their country was level, and tlie air of it always serene and unclouded, 
they were among the first who observed the courses of the planets. ' These 
observations led them to regulate the year, from the course of the su^i ; for, 
as Diodonis observes, tiieir year, from the most remote antiquity, was com- 
posed of three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours.^ To adjust die 
property of their lands, which were eveiy year covered by the overflowing of 
the Nife, they were obliged to have recourse to surveys ; and this first taught 
'liem geometiy. They were great observers of nature, w^hich, in a climate 
so serene, and mider so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this study and application, they invented or improved the science of 
physic. The sick were not abandoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of 
the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, which were the obsetr 
vations of old and experienced practitioners, and written in the sacred books 
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X It wm not seem mirprisii^ that the Egrptian!*, who were the most ancient obsciren of the ceIe«tMl 
notinos, should h»ve amved to this knowledgre. when it is considered, that the haar year, made use of by 
th« Greeks and Romans, though it appears so inconvenient and irreg^ular, supposed nerertheless a know- 
ledjre of the solar year, such as Diodonis Sicnlns ascribes to tlie Ear>-pt»»»»- »t will appear at first siG(ht, 
by ca!cuUtine their intercalations, that those who 6rst divided the year in this manner were not ijfBOP«nl» 
that to three hundred and sixty-five days, some hours were to be added, to keep pace with the sun. Th^<# 
9uiy error lay in Uie snpjNMitioB, that only six hours were waatin;; whereas an addition of almost elevia 
MuMslss laoM wa« reciiisite. __ 
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Wlule ihae nilet were obeeired, the physician was not aflsireTftble tat (kf 
success ; otherwise a miscarriage cost him his life. . This law checked, id- 
derdi, the temerity of empirics ; but then it m»ht preyent new discoveries^ 
and keep the art from attaining to its just perfection. Eveiy physician, it 
Herodotus may be credited,* confined bis practice to the cure of one disease 
only « one was for the eyes, another for the teeth| and so on. 

What we have said of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and that infinite numbei 
of obelisks, temples, and palaces, whose precious remains still strike us widi 
admiratioc, and m which were displayed the magnificence of the pfinces who 
raised them, the skill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments difiiised 
over eve 17 part of them, and the just proportion and beautiful symmetiy of 
the parts in which their greatest beau^ consisted, seemed to vie with each 
other ; works, in many of which the liveliness of the colours remains to this 
day, in spite of the rv*de hand of time, which commonly deadens or destroys 
them : all this, 1 say^ shows the perfection to which architecture, paiotiq^, 
sculpture, and other arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

Tne Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that sort of exercise, 
which did not contribute to invigorate the body, or improve health ;t aod of 
music4 which they considered as a useless ana dangerous diversion, and od)j 
fit to enervate the mind. 



; CHAPTER V. 

OF TBBIB SUSBAKDMBKy SSBFBB&Pfl, AND 

A&TZFZOBHS. 

HusBANDMEir, shephcrds, and artificers, formed the three classes of lower 
Me in Egypt, but were nevertheless had in very great esteem, particularly 
husbandmen and shepherds.§ The body politic requires a superiority and 
subordination of its several members ; for as in the natural body, the eye may 
be said to hold the first rank, yet its lustre does not dart contempt uj^n the 
feet, the hands, or even on those parts which are less honourable ; in like 
manner, among the Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and scholars, were distin- 
guished by particular honours ; but all professions, to the meanest, had tfaeii 
share in the public esteem, because the despising of any man, whose labo*irs, 
however mean, were useful to the state, was thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have inspired them at the first 
with these sentiments of equity and moderation, which they so long preserved. 
As they all descended from Cnam,|| their common father, the memory of their 
^ill recent origin occurring to the minds of all in those first ages, estab- 
lished among them a kind of equality, and stamped, in their opinion, a nobil- 
ity on every person derived from the common stock. Indeed, the difference 
of conditions, and the contempt with which persons of the lowest rank are 
treated, are owing merely to the distance from the common root ; which 
makes us foiig:et, that the meanest plebeian when his descent is traced back 
to the source, is eoually noble with those of the most elevated rank and title. 

Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was considered as grovelHi^or 
sordid. By this means arts were raised to their highest perfection. The 
honour which cherished them, mixed with eyerj thought and care for their 
improvement. Eveir man had his way of life assigned nim by the laws, and 
it was perpetuated from father to son. Two professions at one time, or a 
change of that which a man was bom to, were never allowed. By this 
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m^mi&j liim beeamiB mole able and expert in employments which they had 

always exercised from their intanc^ ; and eveiy man, adding his own expe* 
rience to that of his ancestors, was more capable of attainii^ perfection in tfis 
particular art. Besides, &is wholesome institution, which haa been establidi* 
«d anciently throughout Egypt, t-stiigulshed al9 irregular ambition ;' and 
laught every man to sit down contevited with hisconoukk.^H without aspiring to 
'Qite more elevated, fnom interest, vain ^lory, or levity. 

From this source flowed numberless mventions for the improvement of :&It 
the arts, and for rendering life more commodious, and trade more easy, t 
could not believe that Diodorus was in earnest in what he relates oooceminff 
the Egyptian industry, vug, that this people had found out a way, by «n artj& 
cial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the sitting of the hen ;* out all modem 
travellers declare it to be a fact, which certainly is worthy our curiosity and 
is said to be practised in some places of Europe. Their relations inform ua^ 
that the Egyptians^stow eggs in ovens, which are heated to such a tempera-' 
tiire, and with such Just proportion to the natural warmth of the hen, that the 
chickens produced from these me^jis are as strong as those which are hatched 
the natural way. The season ot the year proper for this operation is, from 
the end of December to the end of April ; the heat in Egypt being too vio- 
lent in the other months. Durine these four months, upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand eggs are laid in these ovens, which, though they are not all 
■successful, nevertheless produce «'ast numbers of fowls at an easy rate. The 
art lies in giving the ovens a di<< degiee of heat, which must not exceed a 
^ixed proportion. About ten d?vs arc bestowed in heating these ovens, and 
very near as much time in hatcnin^ the eges. It is very entertaining, say 
these travellers, to observe the hatching of these chickens, some of whrcn 
show at first nothing but their he-^ds, others but half their bodies, and otbeie 
again conie quite out of the egg , the se last, the moment the;^ are hatched, 
make their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a divertix^ spectacle i 
Comeille le Bruyn, in his Travels,! has collected the observations of other 
travellers on this subject. Plinv jikewise mentions it ; but it appears from 
him, that the Egyptians, anciently, employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch 

I have said, tiiat husbandmeii particularly, and those who took care of 
docks, were in ^reat esteem in Egypt, some parts of it excejjted, where tlie 
latter were not suffered.^ It n.\s, indeed, to these two professwns that Egypt 
owed its riches and plenty. It is astonishing to reflect what advantages the 
f^yptians, by their art and labour, drew from a country of no great extent, 
btit whose soil was made wonaerfully fruitful by the inundations of the Nile, 
aiitd the laborious industry of tli€ inhabitants. 

It will be always so with eve'V kingdom, whose governors direct all their 
actions to the public welfare. 'I he culture of lands, and the breeding of cat- 
tle, will be an inexhaustible and of wealth in all countries, where, as In 
Egypt, these profitable calling* are supported and encouraged by maxims of 
state policy. And we may • (osider it as a misfortune, that they are at 
present fallen into so general disesteem ; though it is from them that the 
most elevated ranks, as we estee m them, are furnished not only with the ne- 
cessaries, but even the luxuTies of life, " For,'' says Abb^ Fleury, in his 
admirable work * Of the Manners of the Israelites,' where the subject I am 
upon IS thoroughly examined, " it is the peseant who feed* the citizen, the 
magistrate, the gentleman, the ecclesiastic : and whatever artifice or craft 
may be used to convert money into commodities, and these back again into 
money, yet all must ultimately be owned to be received from the products cr* 
the earth, and the animals that it sustains and nourishes. N<»vertheless, when 
we compare men's different stations of life together, we giv^ ihe lowest placi* 

♦ niod- 1. i. p. 67. " t Tom. is. p. Bi. X Lib. x. c. 54. 

f ttn'mufcnrln. in perticnlar^ had a ^Denl ill-DAinc throughout %jrpt, m tbey kftd the oftrc oCvo mfrm 
M ftoittal H«rodotus, 1. i{. c. 47, tells ui, that thejr were not permitUd to eat* Ihe EfUftian teiiijilMi 
mm woald any maa five theui his daa<;hter in ■tarriaipe. 
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to tfM Imsbanclinaii ; and whh nan^ people a weahiij citicen, etwrrated wlii 
aloth, useless to the public, and void of all merit, luts the preference, meieff 
because he has moie mooey, and lives a more easy and delight^ life. 

*^ But let us knagioe to ounelves a countiy where so great a difl^rence 
not made between the several conditions ; wliere the life of a nobleman is not 
made to consist in idleness and doing nothing, but in a careful preservatioft 
of his libert^r, that is, in a due subjection to the laws and the constitution ; hj 
a man's subsisttiig upon his estate without dependence on any one, and being 
contented to cnjoj a little with liberty, rather than a great deal at the price 
of mean and base compliances : a countiy, where sloth, effeminacy, xA the 
ignorance of thingrs necessanr for life, are held in just contempt, and wfaea^ 
pleasure fs less valued than health and bodily streqgth : in such a countiy, i^ 
wiU be much more lor a man's reputation to plough, and keep flocks, d»n t^ 
^aste all his hours in sauntering uom place to place, in gaming, and expeip 
five diversions." But we need not have recourse to Plato's commonwealtfi 
for instances of men who have led these useful lives. It was thus thatt the 
greatest part of mankind lived during near four thousand years ; and &at not 
obly the Israelites, but tlie ]^;yptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that is to 
say, nations the roost civilized, and most renowned for arms and wisdom. They 
all inculcate the regard which ought to be paid to agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattle ; one of which, (without saying any thii^ of hemp and flas, so 
necessaiT for our clotibin^,) supplies us, by ohd, fruits, and pulse, with not 
only a plentiful but a delicious nourishment ; and the other, besides its supply 
of exquisite meats to cover our tables, almost alone gives life to manufactures 
and trade, by the skins and stufib it furnishes. 

Princes are conmionly desirous, and their interest certainly requires it, that 
the peasant, who, in a literal sense, sustains the heat and burden of the day, 
and pays so great a portion of the national taxes, should meet with favour and 
encouragement. But the kind and good intentions of princes are too often de- 
feated by the insatiable and merciless avarice of those who are appointed to 
collect their revenues. History has transmitted to us a fine saying of Tibe- 
rius on this head. A prefect of Eeypt, having augmented the annual tribute 
of the province, and doubtless with the view of making his court to the em- 
peror, remitted to him a sum much larger than was customary ;* that prince, 
who in the beginning of his reign thous^ht, or at least spoke justly, answered, 
That it wot hi$ duign not toflayy but to shear his sheep^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE F33RTZX.2TY OF EGYPT. 

UifDER this head I shall treat only of some plants peculiar to Egypt, andot 
the abundance of com which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which shoot out a great many 
triangular stalks, to the height of six or seven cubits. .The ancients wrote al 
first upon palm leaves ; next, on the inside of the bark of trees, from whence 
the word liber, or book, is derived ; after that, upon tables covered over with 
wax, on which the characters were impressed with an instrument called sty- 
lus, sharp-pointed at one end to write with, and flat at the other to efface 
what had been written ^| which gave occasion to the following expression of 
Horace: 

S»pe stylum rertas, iUsnini <|n» dif na le^ sint 
Scnpturas. SaClib. i. s. r«r. 73. 

Oft tiirn roar t^Ie, if yvn deiire to write 
Thingi that will bear a secoo4 reading. 



• Dio4. 1. IrU. p. sot. t Kii'f«vl«i' ttw t^ »f^^«r« &^V o&» bxcS^itv^a* Bo6Xeu«i.~Dio4. 1. It«. 

, X Pha. I. xiu. c. IL •- "T- 



Tk^ meftning of ^ich fe, tiiat a good |)«rfennance is not to be expected 
without many eratuvM and correctiODS. At last the use of papei* was intro- 
duced, and Ms was made of the bark of papyfiL«, divided into thin flakes or 
leaves, which were veiy proper hr writing ; and this papyrus was likewise 
<^ied bjblus. 

Vvnitm luttiaeat Memphis eontexere bjbloi 

KovermL Laeaa. 

Keai^phss MT«t knvw mot to foin in lMnr«s 
The wVtj Bf bias. 

Pik^ calk it a wonderful invention, ao Useful to life, that it preserves the 

eaemory of great actions, and immortalizes those who achieved them.f Varro 

ascribes this inventioii^to Alexander the Great, fiiien he built Alexandria ; but 

be bad only the merit of makine paper more common, (or ^ invention was 

of much greater antiquity. The same Pliny adds, that Eumenes^ng at 

Pergamus, sid!>stituted parchment instead of ijaper ; in emulation of Ptolemy^ 

kii^ of Egypt, whose iibraiy he was ambitious to excel by this inventioOt 

which baa Uw advanls^ over paper. Parchment is the skin of a sheep, 

dressed and made fit to write upon. It was called Peigamenum from Peiga- 

mus, whose kings had the honour of the invention. All the ancient manu- 

sccipts are either ufMiRparohment or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great 

deaf finer dia« the common parchment. It is veiy curious to see white fine 

paper, wrought out of filthy rags picked up in the streets. The plant papy* 

rus was useml likewise for sails, tackling, clothe, coverlets, &c.t 

LiiruM« Flax is a plant whose bark, full of nbres or strings, is usefiil in 
making fine linen. The method of isoakiog this linen in Egypt was wonder* 
ful, and carried to such perfection, that the threads which were drawn out of 
them, were almost too nnall for the observation of the sharpest eye. Prieslv 
viFere always habited in linen, and never in woollen ; and not onlj the priests* 
but all persons of distinction, generally wore linen clothes. This flax formed, 
a considerable branch of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
exported into forel|^ countries. The manufacture of flax employed a graal 
number of hands in Egypt, especially of the women, as appears f?om that 
passage in Isaiah, in which the prophet menaces Eeypt witn a drought of so 
terrilSe a kind, that it should interrupt every kind of labour. Morecfver^ the\ 
that Tvork in jin§ Jktx^ and they that weavt net^oork^ shall be confeunded,] 
We likewise find in Scnpture, that one effect of the plaeue of hail, callec 
down by Moses upon Egypt,|| was the destruction of all the flax which was 
-Jhen boiled. This storm was in March. 

Btssus. This was another kind of flax extremely fine and small, which 
often received a purple dye. IT It was ^ very dear; and none but rich and 
wealthy persons could afford to wear it. ' Pliny, who gives the first place to the 
qsbeRton or asbestinnm, i. e. the inonnbustible flax, places ^ bjssus in the 
next rank ; and sa^p^s, that it served as an ornament to the ladies.*'^ It appears 
from the Holy Scriptures, that it was chieflj from Egypt cloth made finom this 
fine flax was brought. Fine linen rvith brotdered work from EgypU^j 

I t&ke no notice of the lotus or lote-tree, a common plant, and in ^9t re- 
ouest with the Egyptians, of whose berries, in former times, they made bread. 
There was another lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the eotophagi or 

■ ' — - ■— ■ -■ ' ' ■-■■,,. 

* Th« patpyrus was divMed into thin Sskflt, into which it naturally parted, which bains: laid on a table, 
and moistened with the glatinous waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed together, and dried in jtfae 
sua 

t Postea promiscu^ patuit usnsrei, qua eomtat immortalitas hominum— ChartSB usu maximd hmnanita* 
constat in memoria. 

X Plio. 1. x\\. c. 1. $ Isa. xix. 9. || Exod. ix. 31. IT PUn. 1. xix. c. 1. 

** Proximus byssino ntulieram maxime deliciis genito : inventum Jam est etiam UeiUeet Jjinwin) quod 

icpoibni non absumetur ; Tivuni id Tocaot, ardeotesque in focia conyiviorum ex eo viainius m^ppas, sordibiit 

cxnstis splendescentes ig^ni mat^is quam possent aquis. — i. e. A flax is now found out, which is proof apaimil 

the riolence of fire ; it is called liring flax, and we have seen tablcnapkins of it glowinff in the fires of 

and reeeiriiic a lustra and a cleanness fram flames, which no vator cowd ham riiwo it. 

tt Exek. XXVU.7. 
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fotijs-eaters ; becatMefh^ livwlupoatlM firuKof thiitee^idw^laitf a^dd^ 
cious a taste, if Homer may be credited, that it made ike ealen of it feigel 
all the svreeti of Cheir native countiy,* aa Ulyaaes fowad to bb cost «■ lib fe- 
turn fram Tioj, 

In general, it mar be said, that the Eg3rptian pulse and finiita wen ^eel- 
lent ; and might, as Pjiny obseires, have suttced singly for die nounshment cH 
the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality, uid so great their pleOh^.t 
And, indeed, working men iived then almost upon nodiing else» as appeais 
h<om those who were employed in building the pyramids. 




which made the Israelifees so deeply regret the less of Eg^t, when they feand 
^mselves in the wilderness : nho, say they, in a plaintive, and at the same 
time sedifioiis tone, thaU give majMi to mU? We remea^ber du Jleek tMdi wt 
4id eai m Egypi fredy^ the eucmmben and mdoiu^ and the ledb, and Ae 
* entails, and the garUe.f We mU hm thtjleeh peiif and we did mU hreed te 

But the great and matchless wealth of E|7pt areae from its com, which, 
even in an almost universal famine, enabled it to support aK tbe neigfabourio^ 
nations, as it particularly did nnder Joseph's administration. In later ages il 
was the resource and most certain granaiy of Rome and CooslaiitiB<)ple. It 
la a well-known story, how a cahimny raised against St. Athanasius, vtz. of bis 
having menaced Constantinople, that for the future no more com sfacnild be 

Sported to it from Alexandna, incensed the emTpetor Constantine a^inst that 
y bishop, because he knew that his capital city could not subsist without 
the com which was brought to it from Egypt. Ttie same reason induced alt 
the emperors of Rome to take so great a care of Egypt, which they ccnsider- 
ed as tne nursing mother of the worid's metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river which enabled this province to subsist Uie two 
most populous cities in the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itselfto the 
most terrible fiimine ; and it is astonishing that Joseph's wise foresi^t, which, 
in fnrftful years, had made provision for seasons of sterility, should not have 
taught these so much boasted politicians, a like care against the changes and 
inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric upon Trajan, paiets, with 
itonderful strength, the extremity to which uiat country was reduced by a 
fiunine, under that princess reign, and his generous relief of it. The reader 
will not be displeased to read here an extract of it, in which a greater re- 
gard will be had to Plinv's thoughts, than to his expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, mio gloried that they needed neither rain nor 
sun to produce their com, and who believed they might confidently contest 
fhe prize of plenty with the most fraitful countnes of the world, were con- 
demned to unexpected drought and a fatal sterili^r ; from the greatest part of 
(heir territories being deserted and left unwaterea by the Nile, whose inunda- 
tion is the source and sure standard of their abundance. They then implored 
that assistance from their prince, which they used to expect only from tiieir 
river.ll The delay of their relief was no longer than that which employed a 
courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome ; and one would have imagined, 
that this misfortune had befallen them only to distin^ish with greater lustre 
the generosity and goodness of Caesar. It was an ancient and general opinion, 

06fc It* tarayyitXan iriXiv ^JflcXfv.oWi vUc9ak Odyss. ii. r^t. 94, 95. 

*M^ Vfo Tif XwToTo 9>a7C}y. v^ctoio Ad9n?at< ren 102. 

f Mt^yy^m frufoin qaideni fertiliMima, ted ttt prope sola iis eaaere pos«it, tanta est eibomm ek beAt 
■iNiiMlaBtia.— PHn. 1. xxu c. 15. 

X Numb. xl. 4» S. J Exod. xvi. 3. 

I iMittdatione, id est. uberUte re(i» fiaodala* sic opem Cvsam mvooaril» ut tolet Maaen MMik 
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lliat our city could not subsist without prorisions drawn from Egypt* This vam 
imd proud nation boasted, that though it was conquered, it nevertheless fed its 
conquerors ; that, by means of its river, either abundance or scarcity were en- 
tirely at its disposal. But we have now returned to the Nile his own harvests, 
and given him back the provisions he sent us. Let the Egyptians be then con- 
vinced by their own experience, that they are not necessary to us, and are 
only our vasssils. Let them know that their ships do not so much brine us 
the provision we stand in need of, as the tribute which they owe us. Ana let 
them never forget, that we can do without them, but that thejr can never do 
without us. This most fruitful province had been ruined, had it not worn ths 
Roman chains. The Egyptians, in their sovereign, found a deliverer, and a 
father. Astonished at the sight of (heir granaries, filled without any labour 
of their own^ they were at a 1^ to know to whom they owed this fore^ and 
fi^ratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, though at such a distance from 
us, yet so .speedily stopped, served only to let them feel the advantage of liv- 
ing under our empire. The Nile may, in other times, have diffused more 
plenty on£e[ypt, but never mc«e glory upon us.t May Heaven, content with 
this proof of the people's patience, and the prince's generosity, restore for ever 
back to Egypt its ancient fertility ! 

Pliny's reproach to the Egyotians, for their vain and foolish pride, with re- 
gard to the mundations of the Nile, points out one of their most peculiar cha* 
racteristics. and recals to my mind a fine passage of Ezekiel, where God thus 
8i>eaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings ; Be^/a, / am ogaitut theej Pharaoh^ 
f^ng <^ E^^ty ike greai dragon thaUieth in the rnddsi ofkU rvDers^ which hath 
saia. My river is myaam^ and I have made it for myseff.X God perceived aii 
insupportable pride in the heart of 'his prince, a sense of security and conn* 
dence in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely of the influences d 
Heaven : as though the happr effects of this inundation had been owing to 
nothing but his own care aiKi labour, or those of his predecessors : the nver 
is mine, and I have made it. 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats of the manners of the Egyp- 
tians, I think it incumbent on me to direct the attention of my readers to 
different passages scattered in the history of Abraham, Jacob^ Joseph, and 
Moses, which confirm and illustrate part of what we meet with m profane au- 
thors upon this subject. They will there observe the perfect polity which 
reip:ned in Egypt, both in the court and the rest of the kingdom ; the vigilance 
of the prince, who was informed of all transactions, had a regular council, a 
chosen number of ministers, armies ever well maintained and disciplined, and 
of eveiy order of soldiery, horse, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in all the 

Provinces ; overseers or guardians of the public granaries ; wise and exact 
ispensers of the com lo^ed in them ; a court composed of great officers of 
the crown, a captain of his guards, a chief cup-bearer, a master of his pantiy, 
in a word, all things that compose a prince's household, and constitute a mag- 
nificent court. But above all tfa^se, the readers will admire the fear in which 
the tbreatenings of God were held, the inspector of all actions*, and the judge 
of kings themselves ; and the horror the Egyptians had for adulteiy, which was 
acknowledged to be a crime of so heinous a nature, that it alone was capable 
of bringiiig destruction on a nation.§ 

* Peretebaerat antiqnitas urbein noMimm nM opibot JBgypU a|i suite ntanque non poise. daperi»at 
TAOtosa et insolens natio, quod victorem quidem populum pasceret tamen, quodqoe in suo flumine, in Miis 
snaaibas. rel abandantia nostra rel fames csset Reiudimus Nilo suas copias. Recepit fimmcata qim ad* 
leratf deportatasgoe messes rerexit. 

f Nilm iEcypto qaidam imM* Md tAorim Mstras naoqnam laifior fluit. 
I Esek. nix. 3. 9. « Gen. su. 10—90. 
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PART THIRD. 

\ 

THB HISTOaT OF THE KINGS OF EGTPT. 

No part of ancieiit histoiy is more obscure or uncertain than ^t of the fifs< 
ki^gs of Egypt This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiqiiity and no- 
bility, thought it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of infinite aejes, as thougii 
it seemed to cany its pretensions backward to etemi^. According to its cvm 
historians, first gods, and afterwards demi-gods or neroes, goremed ft suc- 
cessively, through a series of more than twenty thousand years.* But tiie ab- 
surdity of this Tain and fabulous claim is easify discovered. 



To rods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulen or kings in f^srpt, of 
whom Afanetho has left us thirty dynasties or principalities. This Haneths 
was an Eg^tian hiffh-priest, and keeper of the sacred archives of Egypt, and 
^ad been mstnicted in the Grecian learning : he wrote a histoiy oi f^gypt, 
vtrhich he pretended to have extracted from the writings of Mercfirius, am 
other ancient memoirs preserved in the arehives of the Egyptian temples. He 
drew up this histoiy unaer the reign, and at the commmd of Ptolemy Ph^- 
delphus. If his Aiirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, Hiey make up 
a series of time, of more than five thousand three hundred yean, to ^e rei||n 
nf Alexander the Great ; but this is a manifest fotgeiy. Besides, we find m 
Eratosthenes,! vfho was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Eoergetes, a cata- 
jorue of thiitjr-eight kings of Thebes, all different from those of Mane&o. 
Tne clearing up of these difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of 
tnmble and labiDur. The most effectual way to reconcile such contradictions, 
is to suppose, with almost all the modem writers upon this subject, that the 
Lings of these difierent dynasties did not rei^n successively after one another, 
but many of them at the same time, and in different countries of JE^pt. There 
weie in Eg^pt four principal dynasties, that of Thebes, of Thin, of flfempkis, 
and of Tanis. I shall not here give my readers a list of the kii^ ivbo have 
reigned in E^ypt, most of whom are only known to lis by their names. I shall 
oaW take notico of what seems to me most proper to give youth the necessary 
lignt into this part of hist<»T, for whose sake principally I engaeed in this un- 
(Krtakine ; and I shall confine myself chiefly to the memoirs fen us by Hero- 
dotus ana Diodorus Sicuius concerning the Egyptian kings, without even scru- 
pulously preserving the exactness of succession, at least in the beginnings, 
which are veiy obscure ; and without pretending to recoticWe these two histo- 
rians. Their deagn, especially that of Herodotus, was not to lay be^^re us 
a& exact series of the kings of E|ypt,'but only to point cut those princes, whose 
iustoiy appeared to them most important and instructive. I shall follow the 
«ame plan, and hope to be forgiven, for not having involved either myself cr 
my readers, in a labyrinth of almost inextricable difficulties, from which the 
most able canscarcenr disengage themselves, when they pretend to follow il:e 
series of histoiy, and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may 
consult the learned works, in which this subiect is treated in all its extent. J 

I am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the Egyptian priests 
whom he had consulted, gives us a peat number of oracles, and singular inri- 
dents, all which, though he relates them as so many facts, the judicious reader 
will easily discover to be what they really are, I mean fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2168 years, and is naturally 
divided into three periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of |he Egyptian monarchy, by Me- 
nes or Misraiin, the son o( Cbam,§ in the year otthe world 1816 ; and ends 

• Diod..l. i. p. 41. f A historinn of Cvrcne. 

X Sir John Marsham's Canon. Chronic. Father Pesron ; the Distertatioan of F. Toumemiac, AfaM Sv* 
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with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, king of Penia, in tte 
year of the world 3479. This first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian ana Qrecian hlstoiy, and 
extends to the death of Alexander the Great, which happened in the year 3681, 
and consequently includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in wnich a new monarchy was formed in Egypt by 
the Lagidae, or Ptolemies, descendants from Lagus, to the death of Cleopatra,, 
the last queen of Egypt, in 3974 ; and this last comprehends 293 years. 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserving the two others for the 
eras to which they belong. 

TBfi szNos or SaYPT. 

Menes.* Historians are unanimously agreed, that Menes was the first king 
of Egypt. It is pretended, and not without foundation, diat he is the same 
with Misraim, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the family of the latter, aft» 
the extravagant attempt of building the tower of Babel, dispersed themselves 
into different countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtless was he who 



afterwards was worshipped as a j;od, under the name of Jupiter Ammcn. He 
had four children, Chus,t Misram, rhut, and Canaan. Chus settled in Ethi- 
opia, Misraim in Egypt, which generally is called in Scripture after his name, 
and by that of Cham his father ]X Pnut took possession of that part of Africa 
which lies westward of ^ypt; and Canaan, of that country which after- 
wards bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly the same people who 
are called almost always Phoenicians by the Greeks, of which foreign name 
no reason can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the true one. 

I return to Misraim.^ He is agreed to be the same with Menes, whom all 
historians declare to be the first king of Eg^pt, the institutor of the worship of 
the gods, and of the ceremonies ofthe sacrifices. 

BusiRis, some ages after him, built the famous city of Thebes, and made 
it the seat of his empire. We have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and 
magnificence of this city. This prince is not to be confounded with 'Busiris, 
so infamous for his cruelties. 

OsYMANDYAS, Diodorus gives a veiy particular description of many mag- 
nificent edifices raised by this king ; one of which was adorned with sculp- 
tures and painting of exquisite beauty, representing his expedition against the 
Bactrians, a people of Asia, whom he had invaded with four hundred thousand 
foot and twenty thousand horse. || In another part of the edifice, was exhibited 
an assembly of the iudges, whose president wore on his breast a picture of 
truth, with her eyes snut, and himself was surrounded with books ; an emphatic 
emblem, denoting thatjudges ought to be perfectly versed in me laws, and 
impartial in the administration otthem. 

The king likewise was painted here, offering to the gods gold and silver, 
which he orew eveiy year from the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum ot 
sixteen millions. IT 

Not far from hence was seen a magnificent library, the oldest mentioned in 
bistoiy. Its title or inscription on the front was, The office, or treasury , of re* 
mediesfor ike diseases of the sotd. Near it were statues, representing all the 
Egyptian gods, to each of whom ihe king inade suitable offerings ; by which 
he seemedto be desirous of infonning posterity, that his life and reipi had been 
distinguished by piety to the gods ana justice to men. 



* A. M. 1816. Ant. J. C. 9188. t Or Cuth* Geo. x. ft. 

X Tki trmcet of iti old nmme, MotntYB, remftin to tlik daj amonf the Aiubaani, who halt it Vmi« ; hf 
Hm teitUMiif of Plntureh, it wm caUod Xi^xio. Chemia, bj »n ewf eorraption of Chcmia, ud Mii« Ibr 

i Hfli^ 1. ii. V. 99. Diod. 1. I. p. 43. (I Diod. l.i.^ iltf. 

tr Tliree thouaand two hundred mjrriaas of miiui. 

Vok I. • Fa 
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Hk mauaoleqm diflcovered uncommon magnificence ; it was eneompaased 
with a circle of sold, a cubit in breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference ; Vacb 
of which showed the rising and setting of the sun. moon, and the rest 6[ the 
}>laneUi. For so early as this king's reign, the f^ptians divided tfie year 
into twelve months, each consisting of thirty days ; to which they added eveiy 
}M;ar five days and six boors.* Tne spectator did not know which to admire 
most in ;this stately monument, the richness of its materials, or the genius and 
industiy of the artists and workmen. 

UcHOREus, one of the successors of Osjrmandyas, built the city of Mem- 
phis.! This city was 150 fiirlongs, or more than seven leagues^ in circumfer- 
ence, and stood at the point of the Delta, in that part where the Nile divides 
itself into several branches or streams, southward fifom the city, he rabed a 
JofVy mole. On the rieht and left he dag very deep moats to receive the river. 
These were faced wim stone ; and raised, near tne city, by s/trone causeys ; 
the whole des^ned to secure me city from the inundations of the Nile, and the 
incursions of the enemy. A city so advantageously situated, and so strongij 
fortified, that it was almost the key of the Nile, and oy this means commanobd 
the whole countiy, became soon the usual residence of the Egyptian kings. 
It kent possession of this honour, till it was forced to resign it to Alexandria, 
built oy Alexauder the Great. 

MoBRis. This king made the famous lake, which w^it by his name, and 
whereof mention has been already made. 

Eigypt had long been governed by its native princes, when strangers, called 
She^erd^kings, (Hycsos in the Egyptian lar^age,) from Arabia or Phceni- 
cia, invaded and seized a great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis itself; but 
Upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes existed till 
the reign ofSesostris.l These foreign princes governed about two hundred 
and six^ years. 

Under one of these princes called Pharaoh in Scrlptinie, (a name common 
to all the kings of Egypt,) Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who 
was exposed to great hazard, on account of her exquisite beauty, which 
reachii^ the prince's ear, she was oy him taken from Abraham, upon the 
•upposition that she was not a wife, but only his sister .§ 

Thethmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the Shepherd kiogs, reigned in 
Lower EferptJI 

Lon^ aSter his reign, Joseph was brought a slave into Ec^pt, by some Ish- 
maelitish merchants ; sold to Potiphar, and, by a series of wonderfiil events, 
enjoyed the supreme authority, by his being raised to the chief employment 
of the kingdom.! I shall pass over his history, as it is so universally known ; 
but must take notice of a remark of Justin, the epitomiser of Trogus Pom- 
peius^** an excellent historian of the Augustan age, viz, that Joseph the young- 
est oi Jacob's children, whom his brethren, through envy, had sold to KUneign 
merchants, being endowed from heavenft with the interpretation of dieams, 
and a knowledge of futurity^ preserved by his uncommon prudence, Ecrpt 
fiom the famine with which it was menaced, and was extremely caressed 1^ 
the king. 

Jacob also went into Egypt with his whole family, which met with the 
kindest treatment from the Egyptians, whilst Joseph's imjportant services were 
fresh in their memqries.tt But after his death, say the Scriptues, there arose 
up a new king, which knew not Joseph.^^ 

Rameses-miamuit, according to Archbishop Usher, wSs the name of this 
king, who is called Pharaoh in Scripture.|||| He reigned sixty- six years^ and 

• See Sir Isaac If ewton*s CronoIogTi p. 90. f Diod. p. 46, 
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oppressed the Israelites in a most grievous manner. He id ooer Atm imk' 

^nasUrSy* to afflict them with their burdens, and they built for Pharaoh treagurt" 
citiesy\ PUkon and Raamsea—and the Egvptians made the children of hrad 
lerve Tmth rigour, afid they made their lives bitter with hard bondage^ in mortar 
and in brick, and in aU manner of service in the J^eld ; aU ^teir service wherein 
they made them serve^ wcls with rigour. This lung had two sons, Amenopiiis 
ana Busiris. 

Amend PHIS, the eldest, succeeded him^ He was the Pharaoh under whose 
reign the Israelites departed out of Egypt, and who was drowned in his pas* 
sage through the Red Sea. 

Father Toumemine makes Sesostris, of whom we shall speak immediately, 
the Pharaoh who raised the persecution against the Israelites, and oppressed 
them with the most painful toils.§ This is exactly a^eahle to the account 
eiven hy Diodorus of this prince, who employed m his Egyptian works only 
foreigners ; so that we may place the memorable event of the passage of the^ 
Red Sea, under his son Pnerou ;|| and the characteristic of impiety ascribed 
to him by Herodotus, greatly streii^ens die probability of this conjecture. 
The plan I have proposed to follow in this history, excuses me from entering 
into chronol^icaldiscussions. 

Diodorus, IT speaking of the Red Sea, has made one remarii very worthy our 
observation : a tradition, says that historian, has been transmitted through the 
whole nation from father to son, for many ages, that once an extraordinaiy 
ebb dried the sea, so that its bottom was seen ; and that a violent flow imme- 
diately after brought back the waters to their former channel. It is evident 
that the miraculous passage of Moses over the Red Sea is here hinted at ; 
and I make this remark, purposely to admonish young students, not to slip 
over, in their perusal of^ authors, these precious remains of antiquity ; espe- 
cially when they bear, like this pa^^sage, any relation to religion. 

Archbishop Usher says, that Amenophis left two sons, one called Sesothis, 
or Sesostris, and the otner Armais. The Greeks call him Belus, and his two 
sons, Egyptus and Danaus. 

Sesostris was not only one of the most powerful kings of Egypt, but one 
of the greatest conquerors that antiquity boasts of.** 

His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, as the Egyptians say, by 
the authority of an oracle, formed a design of making his son a conqueror. 
This he set about afler the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and nobl^ 
way. All the male children bom in the same day with Sesostris, were, by 
the kirk's order, brought to court. Here they were educated as if they had 
been his own children, with the same care bestowed on Sesostris, with whom 
the^ were brought up. He could not possibly have given him more faithful 
ministers, nor oflicers who more zealously desired the success of his arms. 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring them from their infancy to 
a hard and laborious life, in order that they might one da^ be capable of sus- 
taining with ease the toils of war. They were never suffered to eat. till they 
had run, on foot or horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was tnelr most 
common exercise. 

jElian remarks that Sesostris was tai^ht by Mercury, who instructed him 
in politics, and arts of govemment.tt This Mercury is he whom the Greeks 
called Trismegistus, t. €. thrice great, i^pt, his native countiy, owes to 
him the invention of almost every art. The two books, which go under his 
name, bear sudb evident characters of novelty, that the foieery is no longer 
doubted. There was another Mercury, who also was very famous among the 



* Szod. i. 11, 13, 14. 
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^gyptiaiii, ton his rare knowledge ; and of much greater antiquity ihnn fte 
ibrmer. Jamblicus, a priest of Eeypt, affinns, that it was cust^xnaiy -wixh tbe 
Egyptians, to publish all new books or inventions under tbe name of Hences, 
or MercuiT. 

When &so6tris was more advanced in years, his father sent him against the 
Arabians, in order that, by fighting wim them, he might acquire miJitaiy 
knowledge. Here the ^oung prince learned to bear hu^er and thirst, and 
subdued a nation which till then had never been conquered. The youdi eda* 
cated with him, attended him in ail his campaigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, he was nextaent by his father 
to by bis fortune westwarol He invaded Libya, and subdued the greatest 
part of that vast continent. 

Sesostris.* In the course of this expedition, his father died, and left him 
capable of attempting the greatest enterprises. He formed no less a desip 
than that of the conquest of the world. But before he left his kii^dom, ne 
had provided for his domestic security, in winning the hearts of his subjects 
by his generosity, justice, and a popular obliging behaviour. He was no less 
studious to gain the affection of his officers and soldiers, who were ever readf 
to shed the last drop of their blood in his service ; persuaded that his enter- 
pnses would all be unsuccessful, unless his army should be attached to his 
person, by all tbe ties of esteem, affection, and interest. He divided tbe 
countiy into thirty-six governments, called Nomi, and bestowed them on per- 
sons of merit, and the most approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, levied forces, and 
headed them with officers of the greatest bravery and reputation, and these 
were taken chiefly from among the youths who had beeir educated with him 
He had seventeen hundred of these officers, who were all capable of inspiriz^ 
his troops with resolution, a love of discipline, and a zeal K>r the service of 
their pririce. His arniy consisted of six hundred thousand foot, and twenty- 
four uiousand horse, besides twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, situated to the south of 
Egypt. He made it tributary, and obliged the nations of it to iiimish him 
annually with a certain quanti^ of ebony, ivoiy, and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred sail, and ordering it to sail to the 
Red Sea, made himself master of the isles and cities lying on the coasts of 
that sea. He himself heading his land-army, over-ran and subdued Asia with 
•mazing rapidly, and advanced farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus^ 
and, in afler times, Alexander himself had ever done ; for he subdued the 
countries bevond the Ganges, and advanced as far as the Ocean. One may 
fudge from nence^ how unable the more neighbouring countries were to resist 
aim. The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cappadocia^ 
were conquered. He lefl a colony in tbe ancient kingdom of Colcnos, situa* 
ted to the east of the Black Sea, where the Egyptian customs and mannera 
have been ever since retained. Herodotus saw in Asia Minor, from <me sea 
to the other, monuments of his victories. In several countries was read the 
following inscription, engraven on pillars : Sesostris^king of kings, and lord of 
lords^ subdued this country by the power of his arms. Such pillars are fouiid 
even in Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges to the Danube. 
In his expeditions, some nations bravely defended their liberties, and otheis 
yielded them up without makicer the least resistance. This disparity was 
denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the monuments erected to per- 
petuate the remembrance of nis victories, agreeably to the Egyptian practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the progress ofhis conquests, 
and prevented his advancing farther in Europe. One remarkable Gireom- 
itance is observed in this conqueror, who never once thought, as others had 
done, of preserving his acquisitions ; but contentiug himselTwith the gloir of 
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bafHni^ mibdoed and desroUed 90 many nations, after havii^ spread deflofa- 
tion through the, world for nine years, he coniined himselt almost with)n 
the ancient limits of Egypt, a few nei^oouring provinces excepted ; for we 
<lo not find any traces or footsteps of mis new empire, either under himself 
or his successors. 

He returned, therefore, laden with the '^spoils of the vanquished nations ; 
dragging after him a numberless multitude of captives, and covered with 
greater glory than his j^redecessors ; that gloiy, I mean, which employs so 
many toi^es and pens m its praise, which consists in invading a great num- 
ber of provinces in a hostile way, and is often productive of numberless ca- 
lamities. He rewarded his officers and soldiers with a truly royal magnifi- 
cence, in propcMTtion to their rank and merit. He made it both. his pleasure 
and duty, to put the companions of his victoiy in such a condition as might 
enable tnem to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a calm and easy 
repose, the just rewanl of their past toils. 

With regard to himself, for ever careful of his own reputation, and still more 
of making his power advantageous to his subjects, he emj^oyed the repose 
which peace allowed him, in raising woiks that might contribute more to the 
enridbing of Egypt, than the immortalizing of his name : woiks in which the 
art and mdustry of the workmen were more admired, than the immense sums 
which had been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temples, raised as so many monuments of gratitude to 
the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the first, as well as the most illustrious 
testimonies of his victories ; and he took care to publish in the inscriptions 
on them, that these migh^ worics had been completed without burdening any 
of fak subjects. He made R his glorjr to be tender of them, and to employ 
only captives in these monuments of his conauests. The Scriptures take no- 
tice of something like this, where they speak of the buildings of Solomon.* 
But he was especially studious of adomii^ and enriching the temple of Vul- 
can at Peiusium, in acknowledgment of that god's imaginary prote<^tion of 
him, when, on his return from his expeditions, his brother had a desipi of de- 
stroying him in that city, with his wife and children, by setting bje to the 
apartment where he then lay. 

His great work was, the raising, in every part of Egypt, a considerable 
number of hi^ banks or moles, on which new cities were built, in order tiiat 
these mieht be a security for men and beasts, during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the sea, he cut, on both sides of the river, a great 
number of canals, for the conveniency of trade, and the conveying of provi- 
sions, for the settling an easy correspondence between such cities as were most 
distant from one another. Besides the advantages of traffic^ Egypt was, by 
tliese canals, made inaccessible to the cavalry of its enemies, which before 
had so often harassed it by repeated incursions. 

He did still more : to secure Egypt from the inroads of its nearer neigh- 
bours, the Syrians and Arabisms, he fortified all the eastern coast from Peiu- 
sium to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of seven leagues.! 

Sesostris might have been considered as one of the most illustrious and most 
boasted heroes of antiquity had not the lustre of his warlike actions, as well 
as his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a thirst of gioiy, and a blind fondness 
for his own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a man. The kings 
and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at stated times, to do homage to 
their victor, and pay him the appointed tribute. On every other occasion, he 
treated tbem with some humanity and generosity. But when he went to the 
temple, or entered his capital, ne caused these princes, four abreast, to be 
bamesaed to his car, instead of horses : and valued himself upon his being 
thus drawn by^the loras and sovereigns of other nations. What lam most sur- 

* S China, viu. 9. «But of tkc children of Iirmel did Solomon mtk* do scnrauls for bk woik.** 
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priced at is^ tbat Diodotosflbould rank thk foolkh and faihimMm rani^ amoi^ 
the most shinini^ actions of this prince. 

Becoming blind in his old age^ be despatched himself, after havii^ reigned 
thirty- throe yean, and left his king;d<Mn immensely neb.* His empire never- 
theless did not reach beyond the fourth generation. But there still remained, so 
late as the reien of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which showed the ext«Qt 
of Egypt under Sesostris.j and Uie immense tributes which were paid to itj 

I now return to some tacts which should have been mentioned before, as 
they occurred in this period, but were omitted, in order that I might not break 
the thread of the histoiy, and therefore will now barely mienticm them. 

About tlje era in question, the Egyptians settled themselves in divers pai^ 
of the earth. The colony wntch Cecrops led out of E^pt, built twelve cities, 
or rather so many towns, of which he composed the kingdom of Athens.^ 

We observed, that the brother of Sesostris, called by the Greeks Danaus, 
had formed a design to murder him on his return to E|;ypt after his conquests. 
But beif^ defeated in his horrid project, he was obliged to fly.H He there- 
upon retired to Peloponnesus, where he seized upon the kingdom of Aigos, 
wnich had been founded about four hundred years oefore by Inachus. 

BusiRis, brother of Amenophis, so infamous among the anckntsfor bis cni- 
elties, exercised bis tjrraniYy at diat time on the banks of the Nile, and barba- 
rously cut the throats of all foreigners who landed in his country : this was 
probably during the absence of Sesostiis^lT 

About the same fme Cadmus broueht from Syria, into Greece, the inven- 
tion of letters.** Some pretend, that these characters, or letters, were Egyp- 
tian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of Eg^ypt, and not of Phoenicia ; 
and the Egyptians, who ascribe to themselves the invention of every art, and 
boast a greater antiquity than any other nation, asciibed to their Mercury the 
honour of inventing letters. Most of the learned agree, that Cadmus carried 
the Phcenician, or Syrian letters into Greece, and that those letters were the 
same as the Hebraic ; the Hebrews who formed but a small nation, being 
comprehended under the eeneral name of By rians.tt Joseph Scaliger^ in his 
notes on the Chronicon of Eusebius. proves that the Greek letters, and those 
of the Latin alphabet formed from them, derive their original from the ancient 
Phcenician letters, which are the same with the Samaritan, and were used by 
the Jews before the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus carried only sixteen let- 
ters into Greece, eight others being added afterwards.tt 

I return to the historjr of the Egyptian kings, whom fsball hereafter rank in 
the same order with Herodotus. 

Pheroh succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, but not in his ff]orv.§§ Hero- 
dotus relates but one action of his, which shows how greatly he hacf degene- 
rated from the religious sentiments of his father. |l|| In an extraordinary inun- 
dation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged at 
the devastation which was made by it, threw a javelin at the river, as if he 
intended thereby to chastise its insolence ; but vras himself immediately pun- 
ished for bis impiety, if the historian may be credited, with the loss of sight 

Proteus.? IT He was the son of Memphis, where, .in Herodotus' dnoe, his 
temple was still standing, in which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stran- 
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fen* It id conjeetui^d that this Venus was Helen. For, m the reign of tiiii 
ii.onaicb, Paris the Trojan, retumii^ home wiA Helen, whom he had stolen, 
was driTen by a stonn into one of the mouths of the Nile, called the Canopic ; 
and lirom thetice was conducted to Proteus at Memphis, who reproached him 
in the strongest terms for his base peiiidy and guilt, in stealing the wife of his 
host, and with her all tiae effects in his house. He added, that the only reu' 
son whT he did not punish him with death (as his crime deserved) was, be- 
cause the Egyptians were careful not to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
stran^rs : mat he would keep Helen, with all the riches that were broii^t 
with her, in order to restore them to their lawful owner: that as for himself 
(Paris,) he must either quit his dominitms in three days, or expect to be 
treated as an enemy. The kind's order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
voyage, and arrivedf at Troy, whither he was closely pursued by the Grecian 
array. The Greeks summoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and with her 
all the treasures of which her husband had been plundered. The Trojans an- 
swered, tiiat neither Helen nor her treasures were in their city. And indeed, 
was it at all likely^ says Herodotus, that Priam, who was so wise an old prince, 
should choose to see his children and country destroyed before his eyes, rather 
than give the Greeks the just and reasonaole satisfacticm they desired ? But 
it was to no puipose for them to affirm with an oath, that Helen was not in their 
city : the Greeks, beit^ finnly persuaded that they were trifled with, persist- 
ed obstinately in their unbeuef. The Deity, continues the same historian, 
being resolved that the Trojans, by the total destruction of their city and em- 
pire, should teach the afirighted world this lesson. That great crimes are 

ATTENDED WITH EQUALLY GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNISHMENTS FROM THE OF- 
FENDED ooos.t Menelaus, in his return fix)m Troy, called at the court of 
king Proteus, who restored him Helen with all her treasure. Herodotus proves 
from some passages in Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not un- 
known to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. The treasury built by this king, who was richer than any 
d his predecessors, and his descent into hell, as tbey are related by Herodo- 
tas,t have so louch the air of romance and fiction, that they deserve no men- 
tion here. 

Till the reign of this king, tliere had been some shadow at least of justice 
and moderation in Egypt ^ but, in the two following reigns, violence and cru- 
elty usurped thelf place. 

Cheops and Cephrenus.§ These two princes, who were truly brothers by 
the similitude of their manners, seem to have strove which of them should dis- 
tinguish himself most, by a barefaced impiety towards the gods, and a barba- 
rous inhumanity to men. Cheops reigned hity years, and his brother Cephrenus 
fifty-six years after him« They kept the temples shut durii^ the whole time 
of their long reigns ; and forbid the of&rii^ of sacrifice umer the severest 
penalties. On the other hand, they oppressed their subjects, by employing 
them in the most grievous and useless works ; and sacrificed the lives of num- 
berless multitudes of men. merely to gratify a senseless ambition, of immor- 
talizing their names by edifices of an enormous magnitude and a bouudless 

. * I do not think mrself obliged to enter here into a difcussion, which woald be attended with very per< 
ylAxiag^ difiettltiefl, should I pretend to reconcile the series, or soccession of tde kingfs, as given hj Hero* 
dotus, with the opinion of archbishop Usher. This last supposes, with a rreat many other learned meot 
that Sesostrb is the son of that Egyptian kin; who was drowned in the Red Sea, whose reign roast conse> 
qaentlj hare begun in the year of the world 3513, and continued till the j-ear 3547, sbce it lasted thirty 
three yean. Should we allow fiffy yoars to the reign of Pheron his son, there would still be an interval 
of abore two hondt^d r<e*n between Pheron and Protens, who, according to Herodotus, succeeded irame 
diatelr fhe first: since Proteus Kred at the time of the siege of Troy, whicii, according to Usher, was taken 
An. Man. 9830. I know not whether his almost total silence on the Egyptian kings after Sesostris, wa* 
•wing to hit sense of this difficultr. lsup|K>se a long interval to have occnred between Pheron and Pro. 
teoi ; accordingly Diodoras (lib. ur.) fills it up with a great many kings ; ftnd the same must be said ^ 
•oate of 1h« ibOowlng ki ngs. 
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expense. It is remaiicable, that those statelj pTnimids, which have so !oie 
been the admiration of the whole w^x-ld, were the effects of the irrel^ioo aoa 
merciless crueltj of those orinces. 

Myccjuhus.* He was the son of Cheops, but of a character opposite to ^ 
of his father. So Hu from walking in his steps, he detested his condQct, and 
pursued quite different measures. He again opened the temples of the gods, 
restored the sacrifices, did all that la^ in his power to comfort bis subjects, 
and make them forget their past miseries ; and believed himself set orer them 
for no other purpose than to exercise justice, and to make them taste all &e 
blessings of an equitable and peaceful administ^tion. He heard their cozn- 
plaints, dried their tears, eased their miseir, and thought himself not so much 
the master, as the father of his people. Ilus procured him the love of tbera 
aU* ^^Pt resounded with his praises, and his name commanded veneratiaa 
in all places. 

One would aaturallv conclude, that so prudent and humane a conduct mvst 
have drawn down on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. But it happened 
far otherwise. His misfortunes began from the death of a darling and only aai^- 
ter, in whom his whole felicity consisted. He ordered extraordinaiy bonoun 
to be paid to her memoiy, which were still continued in Herodotus's time. 
This historian informs us, that in the city of Sais, exquisite odours were ban)!, 
in the day-time, at the tomb of this princess, and that it was illuminated with 
a lamp by nieht. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would continue but seven years. AjkI 
as he complained of this to the gods, and inquired the reason why so long and 
prosperous a reign had been granted to his father and uncle, who were equally 
cruel and impious, while his ovm, which he had endeavoured so carefully to 
render as equitable and mild as it was possible for him to do, should be so 
short and unhappy ; he was answered, that these were the veiy causes of it, it 
being the will of the gods to oppress and afflict E^ypt, during the space of 150 
yeanu as a punishment for its crimes ; and that his reign, which was appoint- 
ed, like those of the preceding monarchs, to be of fifty years continuance, was 
shortened on account of his too great lenity. Mycerinus likewise built a pyra- 
mid, but much inferior in dimensions to that of his father. 

AsYCBis.t He enacted the law relating to loans, which foibids a son to 
borrow money, wi&out giving the dead b<^ of hit rather by way of securi^ 
for it. The law added, that in case the son took no care to rjaeera his father s 
body by restoring the loan, both himself and his children should be deprived 
for ever of the rights of sepulture. 

He valued himself for havine surpassed all his predecessors, by building a 
pyramid of brick, more magnificent, if this king was to be credited, tiban any 
hitherto seen. The following inscription by its founder's order, was engraved 
upon it: Coxparb me hot with ptramibs built of stone, which I as 

MUCH EXCEL AS JuPITER DOES ALL THE OTHER OODS.j; 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact duration of some of which 
IS not fixed by Herodotus) to have continued one hundred and seventy yeare, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred years to the reign of Sa- 
bachus the Ethioj^ian. In this interval I shall place a few circmnstances re 
lated in Holy Scripture. 

Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon, kii» 
ofJsrael ; who received ner in that part of Jerusalem call^ the city of I)a?ial 
till he had built her a palace. § 

Sesach, or Shishak, otherwise called Sesonchis. 

U was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath of Sdomon, who m- 



^ _. . , * Herod. 1. ii. p. 1S9, 140. f Herod- 1, u. c. 136. 
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tended to kill kirn.* He aixxk in Eigrpi t31 Solcttnon's deatfi, and flien letuni- 
ed to Jerasalem, Tvlien putfii)g himself at ttue head of the rebels, he woo from 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon, ten tribes, oyer whom he declared himself king;. 

This Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Relwboam, marched against 
Jerusalem, because the Jews had transgressed against the L^« He came 
with twelve hundred chariots of war and sixty thousand horse.t He had 
brought numberiess multitudes of people, who were all Libyans^ Troglodytes, 
and Ethiopians.^ He seized mpon all tihe stroittest cities of Judah, and ad* 
vanced as far as Jerusalem. Then the king and the princes of Israel, havinr 
humbled themselres, and implored thejpfotection of tne God of Israel, he t^ 
them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that, because they humbled thanselves, he 
would not utterly destrcnr them, as they had deserved ; but that diey should 
be^the servants of Sesach ; in (»der thai they might know the diffievence of A^ 
MervtC€f and the service of Ike kingdoma of the country.^ Sesach retired bom 
Jerusalem, after having plundered the treasures of the home -cf the Lord, and 
of the king's house ; he carried off ereiy thin^ with him, and eom aim th£ 
three hundred ^Mds cf gold wkieh Sdomon had made. 

ZsRAiff, king of £thi<H)ia, and doubtless of E^ypt at the -same thne, made 
war upon Asa king of Judab.H His army consisted of a mlUion'of men, and 
three hundred chariots of war. Asa marched against him, and drawing up 
his army in order of battle, in full reliance on the Gk)d whom he served, 
** Lord,'' says he, " it is nothing for thee to help, whether with many, or wi^ 
them that have no power. He^ us, O Lord our God^ for we rest on thee, and 
in thy name we go against this multitude ; O Lord &ou art our Gocl, let not 
man prevail againsrt thee.** A prayer offered up with such stmr^ faith was 
heard. God struck the Ethiopians with terror ; they fled, aaod ail were inra* 
coverably defeated, being destroyed before the Lord, and'hefote hds host, 

Anysis.IT He was blind, ana under his reign 

Sabachus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an oracle, entered Egypt 
with a numerous army, and possessed himself of it. He re^ed with great 
clemency and justice. Instead of putting to deadi such criminals as had been 
sentenced to die by the judges, he made them repair the causeys, on which 
the respective cities to which they belonged were situated. He built several 
magnificent temples, and among the rest, one in the city of Bubastus, of which 
Herodotus gives a long and elegant description. After a reign of fifty jrears, 
which was the time appointed oy the oracle, he retired voluntarily to his old 
kingdom of Ethiopia, and left the throne of Egypt to Anysis, 1^0 during this 
time had concealed him'^elf in the fens. It is beneved that this Sabachus was 
the same vnth So, whose aid was implored by Hosea king of Israel, against 
Salmanaser king of Assyria.** 

Sethon. He reij^ned fourteen years. 

He is the same With Sevechus, the son of Sabacon or Sual the Ethiopian, 
who reigned so fong over Egypt. "ft This prince, so far from dischaiging the 
functions of a kfeg, was ambitious of those of a priest.; causing himself to be 
consecrated high-priest of Vulcan. Abandoning himself entirely to supersti« 
tjon, he neglected to defend his kipgdom by force of arms ; paying no regard 
to military men, from a firm persuasion that he should never have occasion 
for their assistance ; he therefore was so far firom endeavouring to gain their 
afifections, that he deprired them of their privileges, and even dispossessed 
them of such lands as nis predecessors had given them. 

He was soon made tensible of their resentment in a war that broke out sud- 
denly, said fifom which he delivered himself solely by a miraculous protection^ 
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if Hendotus nnr be creditod, who InlenBins hh aeoomt cf QA W9r tHis i 
mat many fiibuKNis paiticnlan. Sennacherib, (ao Herodotus caBa this prince,) 
kin^ of the Arabians and Assyrians, barini^ entered Egypt with a oimieioiis 
army, the Errptian officers and soldiers reftised to march against him. The 
higb-priest olvulcan, being thus reduced to the greatest extiemitr, had le- 
oourK to his cod, who bid hiin not despond, but much courageooalj against 
the entmy with die few soldiers he could raise. Sethon obeyed. A anall 
number of merchants, artificers, and others, who were the dregs of the popu- 
lace, joined him : and with this handfiil of men he marched to PelusiuiOf 
where Sennacherib had pitched his camp. The night following a prodigiouii 
number of rats entered the enemy's camp, and gnawing to pieces all their 
bow-strings and the thongs of their shields, lendered them incapable of inakiiig 
the least defence. Being[ disarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; 
and they retreated with the loss of a great pait of their forces. SethoD, whes 
'he returned home, ordered a statue cm himself to be set up in the tenapje of 
Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, and these words inscribed tbereoo: 
Let the m ah wao beholds me leark to revereiice the gods.* 

It is yeiy obvious that this stoiy, as related here from Herodotus, is an alter- 
ation of that which is tdd in the second book of Kings.f We there see, that 
Sennacherib^ king of the Assyrians, having subdued all the neighbouring na- 
tions, and seized upon all the cities of Judah, resolved to besiege Hexdciab 
in Jerusalem, his capital city. The mimsten of this holy king, in spite of this 
^ opposition and the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiah, who pronoiised them,. 
' in God's name, a sure and certain protection, provided they would trust in 
him only, sent secretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for succour. Their 
armies, being united, marched to the relief of Jerusalem at the time appoint- 
ed, and were met and vanquished by the Assyrians m a pitched battle, lie 
pursued them into Egypt, and entirely laid waste the countiy. At his return 
from thence, the very night before he was to have given a general assault to 
Jerusalem, which then seemed lost to all hopes, the destroying ai^nel made 
dreadfol havoc in the camp of die Assyrians, destroyed a huoored fourscore 
and Cr*>i diousand men by fire and sword, and proved evidently, that they had 
great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had dcme, on the promise of the God of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways honourable to the Egyptians^ 
they endeavoured to turn it to their own advantage, by diag;uisin^ and corrupt- 
ii^ the circumstances of it. Nevertheless, the account otthis history, thoi^ 
so much defaced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming from a historian 
of so great antiquity and authority as Heiodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, that this expedition of the 
Egyptians, which had been concerted seemingly with much prudence, con- 
ducted with the greatest skill, and in which the forces of two powerful ezrinires 
were united, in order to relieve the Jews, would not only be of no service to 
Jerusalem, but even destructive to Egypt itself^, whose strongest cities would 
be taken, its territories plundered, and its inhabitants of all ages and sexes led 
into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 31st, &c. chapters of the second 
book of Kings. Archbishop Usher and dean Prideaux suppose that k was at 
this period that the ruin of the famous city No-Amon,t spoken of by the pro- 
phet Nahum, happened. That jprophet says, that ^ wax carried aztxw — that 
ner young chddren were dashed m piecti ai ike top of all the streets — that the 
enemy casi lots for her honourable men, and that all her great men were bound 
in CMjeifis.^ He observes, that all these misfortunes befel that city, when 



* 'E« ifi( Tif o;{«v. ihaiiht itrm. t Chap. xtH. 

% The Valgate calli that citr Alexandria, to which the Hebrew giTCS the Dave of Ko-Aaaon ; because 

Alexandria was afterwards built in the place were this stood. Dean Prideaux, after Boehart, thinks that 

It was Thebes, summed Diospolis. Indeed, the Egjptian Amon is the same witb Jupitsf. Bat Thcbet 

Is not the place where Alexandria was sinco built. Periiaps there was another city fhcre» wbitth «k» 
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ISgjrpt ami fifliiopk wtrt her »trei^th$ which aoems to M&r eleailj eoom^b 
to the time of which we are here sj^eakin^, when Tharaca and SethoD had 
united their forces. However, this opinion is not without some difficulties, and 
is contradicted bj some learned men. It is sufficient for me to have hinted 
It to the reader. 

Till the re%n of Setfaon, the Egyptian priests computed three hundred 
and fortv-one generations of men ; which make eleven thousand three hun- 
dred ana fort]^ years, allowing three generations to a hundred years.* They 
counted the fike number of priests and kings. The latter, whether gods or 
men, had succeeded one another without interruption, under the name of pi* 
romis, an Egyptian word signifying good ana virtuous. The Egyptian 
priests showed Herodotus three bundled and forty-one wooden colossal statues 
of these i>i]omis, all ranged in order in a great hall. Such was the folly of 
the Egyptians, to lose themselves, as it were, in a remote antiquity^ to which 
no ot&T pe^le pretended. 

Tharaca-T He it was who joined Sethon, with an Ethiopian army, to re- 
lieve Jerusalem. After the death of Sethon, who had sat fourteen years on the 
throne, Tharaca ascended it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the last 
Ktbiopian king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the ^jptians, not bein^ able to agree about the succession, 
iirere two 3[ears in a state of anarchy, during which there were great disorders 
and confusions among them. 

TWELVE KINGS. 

At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, conspiring together, seized upon 
his kingdom, and divided it among themselves into so man^ parts.^ It was 
agreed by them, that each should eovern his own district with equal power 
and authority, and that no one should attempt to invade or seize the dominions 
of another. They thought it necessaxy to make this agreement, and to bind 
it with the most dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle, which 
had foretold, that he among them who should ofBer his libation to Vulcan out 
of a brazen bowl, should gain the sovereignty of E^pt. They reigned to- 
gether fifteen years in the utmost harmony : and to leave a famous monument 
of their concord to posterity, they jointly, and at a common expense, built 
the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of building consisting of twelve large 
palaces, with as many edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have 
spoken elsewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kiigs were assisting at a solemn and periodical sac- 
rifice offiared in the temple ofv ulcan, the priests, having presented each of 
them a golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting ; when Psammetichus,§ 
without any design, supplied the want of this bowl with bis brazen heiaiel, 
for each wore one, and with it performed the ceremony of the libation. This 
accident struck the rest of the Kings, and recalled to their memoiy the predic- 
tion of the oracle above mentioned. They thought it therefore necessary to 
secure themselves from his attempts, and therefore with one consent banished 
him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

Afler Psammeticbus had passed some years there, waiting a favourable op- 
portunity to revenj;e himself for tibe affront which had been put upon him, a 
courier brought him advice, that brazen men were landed in Egypt. These 
were Grecian soldiers, Carians and lonians, who had been cast upon the coasis 
of E^pt by a storm, and were completely covered with helmets, cuiraasej*, 
and other arms of brass. Psammeticbus immediately called to mind the ora- 
cle, which had answered him, that he should be succoured by brazen men 
from die sea-coast. He did not doubt that the prediction was now fulfilled. 
He therefore made a league with these strangers ; engaged them with great 

^'^ He»a. 1. u. cap. 143. t A. M. 8299. Ant. J. C. 796. Afric. apud SjroeaL p. Tk 
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promises to stay with bim ; privately levied otlier ibrces, and pot Ihese Greeli 
at their head ; when^ fivinC^l>attle to the eleven kings, he defeated them, and 
FRmained 9(Ae possessor of Eg^t. 
PsAMMSTiCHDs. As tiiis pTince o«ved bis preftervatioii to the IobIsbs 9d 

Carians, he settled them in Egypt, from which all foreigners hitherto had been 
excluded ; and, by assigning tnem sufficient lands and ned revenoes, he ro^de 
them forget their native countir.* By his order, Egyptian chMdrai were pot 
under their care to leara flie Uieek tongue ; and on this occasioD, and by this 
means, the Egyptians bef;an to have a corresnondence with the ^leeks; wd 
from that era, the Egyptian history, which till then bad been iolensixed wi(ii 
pompous fables, by me artifice of the priests, begins, accoidiiig' tc Heiodotus, 
to speak with greater truth and certain^. 

As soon as Fsammetichus was settled on tiie &rone, he engis^ed in a war 
against the king of Ass3rria, on aocount of the limfts of me two empires. Ths 
war was of long continuance. Ever since Syria had been conqaeied by tiie 
Assyrians, Palestine, being fbt only countir fiiat separated the two kingdoms, 
was the subject of continual discoid : as afterwards it was betweeo the Ptole^ 
mies and the Seleucids. They were perpetuaHy conlendini^ for it, and it was 
alternately won by the stronger. Psammetichus, seeing himself the peaceable 
possessor of all Egypt, and having restored the ancient form of government,! 
thought it high time foririm to look to his frontiers, and to secure them against' 
the Assyrian, his neighbour, whose power increased daily. For this purpose 
he entered Palestine at the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, an incident related bv 
Diodonis d that the Egyptians, provoked to see the Gveeks posted on the right 
wine by the king himselt in preference to them, quitted the service, being up- 
wards of two hundred thousand men, and retirdd into Ethiopia, where thej 
met with an advantageous settlement. 

Be this as it will, Psammetichus entered Palestine, where his career wa? 
stopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities of the countiy, which ^ave him 
so much trouble, that be was forced to besiege it twenty-nine years befbre be 
could take it.§ This is the longest siege mentioned in ancient history. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the Phih'stines. The 
Egyptians, having^ seized it some time before, had fortified it with such care, 
that it was ttieir strongest bulwark on that side. Nor could Sennacherib enter 
Egypt, tiU he had first made himself master of this city, which was taken by 
Tartan, one of his generals. The Assyrians had possessed it hitherto ; and it 
was not till after the long siege just now mentioned, that Eeypt recovered it. II 

In this period the Scythians, leaving the banks of the Palus Maeotis, made 
an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxares, the king of that country, and laid 
waste all Upper Asia, of which they kept possession durine twenty-eight 
years. IT They pushed their conquests in Syria, even to the frontiers of 
Egypt ; but Psammetichus marching out to meet them, prevailed so far, by 
his presents and entreaties, that they advanced no farther ; and by that means 
delivered his kine'dom from these dangerous enemies. 

Till his reign tne Egyptians had imagined themselves to be the most ancient 
nation upon earth.** Psammetichus was desirous to prove this himself, and 
he employed a venr extraordinaiy experiment for Ais purpose. He command- 
ed, if we may credit the relation, two children, newly bom of pocar parents, 
to be brought up in the countiy, in a hovel, that was to oe kept continually shut. 
They were committed to the care of a shepherd, others say of nurses whose 
tongues were cut out, who was to feed them with (he milk of goats, and was 
commanded not to suffer any person to enter this hut, nor himself to speak even 
a single word in the hearing of these children. At the expiration of two years, 

* A. V. 3334. Ant J. C. 670. Herod. 1. ii. e. 159, 154 
t This revolation happened about sereo years after the captivity of ]lbiBa«ieh, kizlff of Judah. 
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•A tfie riie|)h«^ was one daj cominff into the hut, to feed theie diSdraD» they 
both cried out, with hands extendedT towards their foster-father, bedcos, beekoi. 
The shepherd, surprised to hear a language that was quite new to him, but 
which tbejT repeated frequently aftenfards. sent advice of this to the king, 
ivho ordered the children to be brought before him, in order that he roi^bt be 
witness to the truth of what was told nim ; and accordingly both of them oegan 
in his presence to stammer out the sounds above mentioned. Nothing now 
was wanting but to inquire what nation it was that' used tliis word, and it was 
found that the Phrygians called bread by this name. Fro«i this time they 
were allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather o[ priority, which the Egyp- 
tians themselves, notwithstanding their jealousy of it, and the many ages they 
had possessed this glory, were obliged to resign to them. As goats were 
brought to these children, in order that they might feed upon their milk, and 
historians do not say that they were deaf, some are of opinion, that they might 
have learned the word bek or htkkos^ by mimicking the ciy of those creatures. 

Psammetichus died in ^e 24th year of Josias king of Judah, and was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Nechao. 

Necmao»* This prince is often called in Scripture, Pharaoh«<Nedbo.t 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cutting a canal from one 
to the other. They are separated at the distance of at least a thousand sta- 
dia.}; After a hundred and twenty thousand workmen had lost their lives in 
Uns attempt, Necho wa> obliged to desist, — ^the oracle, which had been con- 
sulted by him, having answered, that this new canal would open a passage to 
the barbarians, (for so the Ikyptians called all other nations.) to invade Egypt. 

Nechao was more successful in another ente]7rise.§ Skilful Phcenician ma- 
riners, whom he had taken into his service, having sailed from the Red Sea in 
order to discover the coast of Africa, went succesmiUy round it ; and tlie third 
year after their setting out, returned to Egypt through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
This was a veiy extraordinary voyage, in an age when the compass was not 
known. It was made twenty-one centuries before Yasco de Gama, a Portu- 
guese, by discovering the Gape of €iood Hope in the year 1497, found out the 
very same way to saifto the Indies, by which these Phosnicians had come from 
thence to the Mediterranean. 

The Babylonians and Medes havii^ destroyed Nineveh, and with it the 
empire of flie Assyrians, were thereby become so formidable, that they drew 
upon themselves tne jealousy of all their neighbours. || Nechao, alarmed at the 
danger, advanced to the £uphrates, at the head of a powerful army, in order 
to check their progress. Josiah, king of Judah, so famous for his uncommon 
piety, observing that he took his route through Judea, resolved to oppose his 
passage. With this view he raised all the forces of his kingdom, and pKisted 
himself in the valley of Megiddo (a city on this side of Jordan, belonging to 
the tribe of Manasseh, and called Ma^dolus by Herodotus.) Nechao inform- 
ed him by a herald, that his enterprise was not designed against him ; that 
he had other enemies m view, and that he had undertaken this war in the name 
of God, who was with him ; that for this reason he advised Josiah not to con- 
cern himself with this war for fear it otherwise should turn to his disad- 
vantage. However, Josiah was not moved by these reasons ; he was sen- 
sible that the bare march of so powerful an army through Judea would en- 
tirely ruin it. ^d besides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat of the 
Babylonians, would fall upon him and dispossess him of part of his dominions. 
He therefore matched to engage Nechao ; and was not only overthrown by 
him, but unfortunately received a wound of which he died at Jerusalem, 
whither he had ordered himself to be carried. 

* He is called Necho in the Bnclish version of the Scriptures, 
t A. M. 33A8. Act. J. €.616. Herod. I. ii. e. 158. 
I Allowinf 635 feet, or 135 (geometrical paces, to each stodium, the distooce will b« 118 EB^lidi mfle^ 
■ad a little &or^ one-third of a mile. Herodotus says, that this design wi:8 aftenrards pat ia «xe«utiMi 
by Darius the Persian, I. ii. c. 158. . 
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Nechao, snimated by tfiii rlctoiy, cc n d n u ed fan mardhf and ddrmced to* 
wards the £uphrat<«. He defeated the BabyloniaDB; look Cwrdb&aast^ a 
Jaige city in that countir ; and aecurincT to himself the possession of it bj a 
strong garrison, letumed to hb own kingdom, after having beoi i^)8eDt tlute 
months. 

Being informed in his march homeward, that Jehoaz had caused himself to 
be proclaimed king at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, be codi- 
manded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria.* The^ unhappy prince was no 
sooner arrived th^ie than he was put in chains by Nechao s oitler, and seiit 
prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, pursuing his march, he 
came to Jerusalem, where he gave the sceptre to £iiakim (caUed by him Je- 
lioiakim,) another of Josiah s sons, in the room of his brother; and im- 
posed an annual tribute on the land, of a hundred talents of silver, and one 
talent of gold.t This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt^ 

Herodotus,! mentioning this king's expedition, and tne victoiy gamed b^ 
him at Magdolus,§ (as he calls it,) sa^ tnat he afterwards tocdi the city Cadj- 
tis, which lie represents as situated in the mountains of Palestine, and equal 
in extent to Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all Asia 
Minor. This description can suit only Jerusalem, which was situated in tlie 
manner alMve described, and was then the only cit7 in those parts that couid 
be compared to Sardis. It appears besides, from Scripture, that Nechao, af- 
ter his victory, made himself master of this capital of Judea ; £or he ^as 
there in person, when he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The veiy name Ca- 
dytis, which, in Hebrew, sign'/ies the holy, jraints clearly to the city of Je- 
rusalem, as is proved by the learned dean rnd«aux.il 

Nabopolassar, kine[ of Babylon, observing, that since the takii^ of Carche- 
mish by Nechao, all Syria and Palestine had shaken oS their alk^ance to 
him, arid that his years and infirmities would not permit him to mar£ agaiiet 
the rebels in person, associated his son Kebucfaodonosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, 
with him in the empire, and sent hhn at the head of an army into those coun- 
tries. IT This young prince vanquished the ariny of Nechao m^ar the river Eu- 
phrates, recovered Carchemish, and reduced the revolted provinces to their 
allegiance . as Jeremiah had foretold.** Thus he dispossessed the Egyptiaiis of 
all ttmt belonged to them,tt from the little river|J of Egypt to the £uphiates, 
which comprehended all Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying, -after he had reigned sixteen years, left the kii^dom to his son. 

PsAMMis.^§ His reign was but of six years' duration, and histcnry has left us 
nothing memorable concerning him, except diat he made an expedition into 
Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splendid embassy, after having 
instituted the Olympic games. They had established the whole with such 



* 3 KiDfft zxiii. 33, 85. 3 Chron. zxxvi. 1. 4. 
t The Hebrew silver Ulent, aceordiiif to Dr. CondMrlMad, it eouirmleot to L. 358 : lit 10| ao that 100 
t«l«iiU EogUth mooef . make .•.».• it. 85,359 7 6 
The gold talent, according to the same* * 5,075 15 7^ 

The amount of the whole tribate, ^- . . L. 40,435 3 1^ About AlTfLSS^. 

X Lib. iL e. 159. j Meg'tddo. 

II From the time that Solomon, bj meant of hit temple, had made Jerusalem the common place of wor 
ship to all Israel, it was dl'%tJDguiBhed from the rest of the cities bj the epithet holv, aad in the Old Tes-> 
lament, was called Air Hakkodesh, i. t. the citjr of holiness, or the holy city. It Ibore this title upon th« 
coins, and the shekel was inscribed Jerusalem Kedusha, t. e. Jerusalem the holjr. At length Jerusa- 
lem, for brevity*s sake, was omitted, and only Kedusha reserved. The Syriac being ihe prevailing lan- 
guage in Herodotus*s time, Kedusha, by a change in that dialect of sh into 4h, was made Kedtitba : and 
Herodotus, giving it a Greek termination, it was written Ko^vtk, or Cadytis* Prideaux'a Connexion of 
the Old and New Testament, Vol. I. Part. I. p. 80, 81. 8vo. edit 

IT A. M. 3397. Ant. J. C. 607. *• Jer. xlvi. 3, ice. tt 3 Kings, xxit. 7. 

tX A rivo JSgyptt. This little rrver of £gypt, so often mentioned in Scripture, as the boundary «^ Pale^ 
tine tftwanls Kgypt, was not the Nile,bttt a small river, which ninniog through the desert that laj betweea 
those nationft, was anciently the common boundarv of both. So far the land, which had been proaaiaaj 
to Um: posterity of Abraham, and divided among them by lot, extended. 

{{ A. M. 8404. Aat. J. C. «00. H«n»4. 1. ti. c ISft 
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we, smd made sucb excellent rfegulattotiS) that in fbeir opbioo,aodiing: teem- 

ed waatii^ to their perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault with 
thecn. However, they did not desire so much to hare the opinioo as to gair 
the approbation of the Egyptians, who were looked upon as the wisest and 
most judicious people in the world.* Accordingly the kine assembled the 
sages of the nation, and afler all things had been beard, which could be said 
in favour of this institution, the Eleans were asked, if the citizens and foreign 
eis were admitted indifferently to these games ; to which answer was made 
that they were open to eveiy one. To this the Egyptians replied, that ihf 
lules ofjustice would have been most strictly observed, had toreiniers only 
been admitted to these combats : because it was very difficult for the judges 
in their award of the victory and the prize, not to be prejudiced in favour ol 
their fellow-citizens. 

Apries. In Scripture he is called Pharaoh-Hophra ; and, succeeding bi^. 
father Psammis, reigned twenty-five years.! 

Durir^ the first years of his reign, he was as happy as any of his predeces 
sors.J He carried his arms into Cyprus ; besieged the cif^ of Sidon by se? 
and land ; took it, and made himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious degree^ and, as Herodo^ 
tus informs us, swelled him with so much pride and infatuation, that he boasteo 
it was not in the power of the gods themselves to dethrone him | so great war 
the idea he had formed to himself of the firm establishment o[ his own power 
It was with a view to these arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain air; 
impious words following into his mouth : My river is mine awny and I huvt 
made it for myself, ^ But the true God proved to him afterwards that he hnn 
a master, and that he was a mere man ; and he had threatened him long befon; 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was resolved to bring upon him, w 
order to punish him for his pride. 

Shortly after Hophra had ascended the throne, Zedekiah,|| king of Judah 
sent an embass^jr, and concluded a mutual alliance with him ; and the year 
following, breaking the oath of fidelity whi<^ he had taken to the king of Baby- 
lon, be rebelled openly against him. 

Notwithstandii^ God nad so oflen forbid his people to have recourse to 
Egypt, or to put any confidence in the people of^ it, notwithstanding the re- 
peated calamities in which they had been involved for their having relieo 
on the Elgyptians, they still thought this nation their most sure refuge in dan- 
'* ' "' . /• 1 — !-• — ^^\x» This they had already 

and which gave occasion to 
s prophet Isaiah rlT " \No 
to them that go down to Egypt Tor help, and stay on horses and trust in chari- 
ots, because mey are many ; but they look not unto the Holy One of Israel 
neither seek the Lord. The Egyptians are men, and not God ; and their 
horses flesh, not spirit : when the Lord shall stretch out his hand, both he thai 
helpeth shall fall, and he that is holpen shall fall down, and they shall fall to- 
gether." But neither the prophet nor the king were heard ; and nothing bi."« 
me most fatal experience could open their eyes, and make them see evidently 
the truth of God s threateninj^s. 

The Jews behaved in the veiy same manner on this occasion. Zedekiah 
notwithstandii^ all the remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, resolveu 
to conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the 
success of his arms, and confident that nothing could resist his power, de» 
clared himself the protector of Israel, and promised to deliver it from the ty- 
ranny of Nebuchodonosor. But God, offended that a mortal had thus dared 
to intrude himself into his place, expressed his mind to another prophet, as 
follows : " Son of man, set thy face against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
prophesy against him, and agahist all Egypt. Speak and say, Thus saith the 
- --^ '■ I.I I I II. 

♦ Her»d. 1. 1. c. 160. t A. M. 9410. Ant J. C. fiW. Jer. xlir. 30. 
I Hcf»4 1. U. c tei. Piod. 1. i. p. C9. ( Kxek. xxix. 9, ft £««tk xrii. !«. % Ckap. uxi. 1. a 
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Lotd Ood; Behold, Um agftiwt tbee^PhMMokUog of EW^ 
that lietfa in the midst of hia riven, which hath said. My nver is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself. But I will put hooks in thy jaws,** &c* God, 
after comparioff him to a reed, which breaks under the man who leans upcn 
it, and wounds his hand, adds,t "' Behold, I will brii^a sword upon thee, aod 
cut off man and beast out of thee : and the land of JE^ypt shall be desolate, 
and they shall know that I am the Lord ; because he halh said, The river is 
mine, and I have made it/' The same pr^het. in several succeedii^ chap- 
terSf continues to ibretel the calamities with which Egypt was goii^ to be 

overwhelmed.^ 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to these predictions. When he heard 
of the approach of the Elg^tian army, and saw Nebuchodonosor raise tbe 
siege of Jerusalem, he fancied that hi^ deliverance was completed, and anti- 
cipated a triumph. His joy, however, was but of short duration, for the Egyp- 
tians, seeing the Chaldeans advancing, did not dare to encounter so numerous 
and well -disciplined an army. They therefore marched back into their own 
country, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah exposed to all the dai^ers of a war 
in whicn thev themselves had involved him.§ Nebuchodonosor a£;ain sat 
down before Jerusalem, took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had prophesied. 

Many years after, the chastisements with which God had threatened Apiies 
(Pharaoh-Hophra) began to fall upon him :l| for the Cyrenians, a Greek co- 
lony which had settled in Africa between Libya and Egypt, having seized 
upon, and divided among themselves, a great part of the countiy belopgiqg to 
the Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus dispossessed by violence, to 
throw themselves into the arms of this prince, anq implore his protectioD. 
Immediately Apries sent a migtity army mto Libya, to oppose tbe Cyrenian 
Greeks ; but this army bein^ entirely defeated and almost cut to pieces, the 
Egyptians imagined that Apries had sent it into Libya only to get it destroy- 
ed, and by that means to attain the power of governing his subjects without 
check or control. This reflection prompted toe Egyptians to throw off the 
yoke which had been laid on them by their prince, whom they now consider- 
ed as their enemy. Apries, hearing of the rebellion, despatched Amasis, 
one of his officers, to suppress it, and force the rebels to return to their alle- 
giance j but the moment Amasis began to address them, the^ fixed a helmet 
upon his head« in token of the exalted dignity to which they intended to raise 
him, and proclaimed him king. Amasis, having accepted the crown, staid 
with the mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, sertt Paterbemis, another 
of his great officers, and one of the principal lords of his court, to put Amasis 
under an arrest, and bring him before him ; but Pateriiemis, not beinf able to 
execute his commands, and briog away the rebel, as he was surrounded with 
the instruments of his treacheiy, was treated by Apries at his return in the 
most ignominious and inhuman manner ; for his nose and ears were cut off by 
(he command of that prince, who never considered, that only his want of pow- 
er had prevented his executii^ his commission. So barbarous an outrage, 
committed upon a person of such high distinction, exasperated the Egyptians 
go much, that the greatest part of them joined the rebels, and the insurrec- 
tion became general. Apries was now forced to retire into Upper Eeypt, 
where he supported himself some years, during which Amasis. enjoy^ the 
rest of his oominions. 

The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, afforded NebuchodonosOT a fa- 
vourable opportunity to invade that kingqom ; and it was God himself who 
inspired him with the resolution. This prince, who was the instrument of 
God*s wrath, (though he did not know himself to be so) against a people 

whom he had resolved to chastise, had just befioie taken Tyre, where himself 

* — ^~~ ■' ' ' -^— — II I 

• Cxek. sziz. 3, 9. 4. f Eji«k. xsiz. 8, 8. 1 Chap^ cxix, zu, nxi, mxmSL 

}A. M.841S. Ant. J. C. 588. Jev. ssxrii. fi. 7. 

|A. Jf.MJO. Aat.J.C.67«. H«n«. I. U. «. ISi, 4U. IUoa.l.i.fla. 
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tnd W "MTBCvjf hsd li^xMired tinder mcredibie dHficuHtes. To reeompenw 
their tolls, Cfod abandoned Egypt to their arms. It is wonderful to hear the 
Creator kiiii«elf revealing his designs on this subiect. There are few passages 
in Scripture more remarkable than this, or which give a clearer idea of the su- 
preme authority which God exercises over all the princes and kingdoms of the 
earth. " Son otman, (says the Almighty to his prophet Ezekiel,) Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon, caused his army to serve a great service against Tyrus :* 
every head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled :t yet haa he no 
wages, nor bis army, for the service he had served against it.J Therefore, 
thus saith the Lord God, behold I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, 
and take her prey, and it shall be the wages for his -army. I have given hinr 
the land of Egypt for his labour, wherewith he served against it, because they 
wrought for me, saith the Lord God." Says another prophet :§ " he shall ar- 
ray himself with the land of Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his garment, 
and he shall go forth from thence in peace." Thus shall he load himself with 
booty, and thus cover his own shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the 
spoils of Egypt. Noble expressions ! which show the ease with which all the 
power and riches of a kii^dom are carried away, when God appoints the 
revolution ; and shift like a garment to a new owner, who has no more to do 
but to take it, and clothe himself with it. 

The king of Babylon, taking advantage therefore of the intestine divisions 
which the rebellion of Amasis had occasioned in that kingdom, marched thither 
at the head of his army. He subdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, a town on 
the frontiers of the kingdom, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity where it 
borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible devastation wherever he came ; killed 
a great number of the inhabitants, and made**such dreadful havoc in the country, 
that the damage could not be repaired in forty years. Nebuchodonosor, having 
loaded bis army with spoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, came to an ac- 
commodation with Amasis ; and leaving him as his viceroy there, returned to 
Babylon. 

Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra,)!! now leaving the place where he had concealed 
himself, advanced towards the sea-coast, probably on the side of Libya ; and, 
fairing an army of Carians, lonians, and other foreigners, he marched against 
Amasis, whom he fought near Memphis ; but being overcome, Apries was taken 
prisoner, carried to the city of Sais, and there strangled in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an astonishing rela- 
tion of the several circumstances of this mighty event. It was he who had broken 
the power of Apries, which was once so formidable ; and put the sword into the 
hand of Nebuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise and humble that haugh- 
ty prince. " I am (said he) against Pharaoh king of Egypt, and will break his 
arms which were strong, but now are broken ; and I will cause the sword to fall 
out of his hand.lT— But I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and 
put my sword into his hand.** — And they shall know that fam the Lord."tt 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the victors : Pathros,jt 
Zoan, No, called in the Vulgate, Alexandria, Sin, Aven, Phibeseth, &c.§§ 

— ^— -^-^ 

* Esek. i{xiz. 18, 19, -20, 

t The baldness of the beads of the Babylonians was ovring to the pressare of their helmets ; and their 
peeled s'loulders to their carrying baskets of eHKh. and lai^e pieces of timber, to join Tyye to the conti 
Bent. Baldu*3s was itself a Wd^ of slavery- ; and, joined to the peeled shoulders, shows that the coi^ 
qoeror'shrmjr sustained even the most servile labours in this memorable siege. ^ "^ 

X For the better understanding of this passage, we are to know, that Nebuchodonosor sastainediacredi 
ble hardTships at the siege of Tyre ; and that when the Tyrians sav themselves closely attacked, the oo 
Mes coover«d themselves, and their richest effects, on ship board, add retired into other islands. So that, 
when Nebuchodonosor toi^ the city, he found nothing to recompense his losses, and the troubles he bad 
•nderwone in this siege.— S. Hicron. 

E ^ercm. xliii. 1*2. tl Herod. 1. ii. c. 163, 169. Diod. 1. i. p. 79. IT Eeek. x%x, 99. 

♦* Ezck. XXX. 24. tt Ezek. xxx. 25. Jj Kzek. xxx. 14, 17. 

I? I have eivcn the names of these towns as they stand in our English version. In the margin an* prinip 
•a against ^an. Tanis ; against Sin, Pelusinm ; against Aven. BtliopoUs; against Phibeseth, PubastiM 
(Bobaste ) and by these last names they arc mentioned in the original French of M Rollin. 

Vol. I. 10 G 
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should come. *« Thus saith the Jjord, behold I wijl give Phanioh4lqrfin, 
the kiw of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into the haixl of tfaca 
that seek his Iife.»'» 

Lastly, He declares, that during^ forty years, the Egyptjane AM be op* 
pressed with ereiy species of calamity, and be reduced to so deplorable a 
state, '* that there shall be no more a prince of tiie land of Egypt "f The 
event verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of these roily yeais, 
E^pt was made a province of the Persian empiie, and has been governed 
ever since by foreigners. For, since the ruin of the Persian monarcby, it has 
been subject successively to the Macedonians, the Romans, die Saiacens, the 
Mamelukes, and lastly to the Turks who possess it at this day. 

God was not less punctual in the accomplishment of his prophecies, with 
regard to such of his own people as had retired, contrary to his pn^ibitioo, 
into Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem, and forced Jeremiah along with 
them.]: The instant they md reached Egypt, and were arrived at Taphois, 
or Tanis, the prophet, after having hid, in their presence, by Qod's command, 
stones in a grotto,- which was near the kind's palace ; tie declared to tbem, 
that Nabucbodoiiosor should soon arrive in E%ypt, and that God would estab- 
lish his throne in that very place ; that this pnnce would lay waste the frhdt 
kingdom, and carry fire and sword into all places ; that themselves should fell 
into the hand of these cruel enemies, when one part of them would be mas- 
sacred, and the rest led captive to Babylon ; that only a veiy small number 
should escape the common desolation, and be at last restored to their countiy.. 
All these prophecies had their accomplishment in the appointed time. 

Amasis.^ After the death of Apries, Amasis became peaceable possessor 
of Egypt, and reigned over it foity yeais. He was, according to Plato,|| a 
native of the city of Sais. 

As he was but of mean extraction, Le met with no respect, and was con- 
temned bv his subjects in the beginning of bis reign. IT He was not insensible 
of this ; but nevertheless thoug[bt it his interest to subdue their tempers by an 
artful carriage, and to win their affection by gentleness and reason. He had 
a fi^olden cistern, in which himself, and those persons who were admitted to his 
table, used to wash dieir feet ; he melted it down, and had it cast into a 
statue, and then exposed the new god to public worship. The people hasten- 
ed in crowds to pay their adoration to the statue. The king, navii^ assem- 
bled the people, informed tliem of the vile uses to which this statue had once 
been put, which nevertheless was now the object of their religious prostra- 
tions:' the application was easy, and had the desired success; the people 
thenceforward paid the king all the respect that is due to majesty. 

He alwajrs used to devote the whole morning to public aJfairs, in order to 
receive petitions, give audience, pronounce sentence, and hold his councils :** 
the rest of the day was given to pleasure ; and as Amasis, in hours of diver- 
sion, was extremely gav, and seemed to can^ his mirth beyond due bounds, 
his courtiers took the liberty to represent to him the unsuitableness of such a 
behaviour ; when he answered, that it was as impossible for the mind to be 
always serious and intent upon business, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town to enter their 
names in a book kept by the magistrates for that purpose, with their profes- 
sioiK and manner of Hying. Solon inserted this custom amonff his laws. 

He built manjr magnificent temples, especially at Sais, the place of his birth. 
Herodotus admired especially a chapel there, formed ot one single stone, 
and which was twenty-one cubitstt in front, fourteen in depth, and eight io 
height; its dimensions within were not quite solaige : it had been brought irm 

• J«i«».xlir. 90. t £sek. xxx. IS. 1 Jerem. zliH. xlir. t A. H. 3435. AaU J. C. SMk 

I la Tto. IT Hert>a. 1, li. c. 172. •♦ Herod. 1. «. p. 19, 

tt TIm ciibit U on« foot and almoft tea iacbts.— Vide supra. 



BMiHUttimujaid two dioiiMnd men were empkifed ttcree yim m caumylng 

Amasis had a g[reat esteem for the Greeks. He granted them lam priri 
leges ; and penxiitted such of them as were desirous of settling in Egypt to 
live in the citjr of Naucratis, so famous for its harbour. When ue rebuifdiog 
of the temple of Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and the ex* 
pense was computed at three hundred talents,* Amasis furnished the Deli^ 
ans with a veiy considerable sum towards dischaiging their quota, which was 
the fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wife from aoK»g them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the island of Cyprus, and made 
it tributary. 

Under his reign Pydiagoras came into Egypt, being recommended to that 
monarch by the famous rolycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted 9t 
friendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during 
his stay m Egypt, was initiated in all the mysteries of the countiy, and iiH 
structed by me priests in whatever was most abstruse and import^t in their 
religion, it was here he imbibed his doctrine of the metempsychosis, ol' 
transmigration of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cjivs conquered so great a part of the worid, 
£gy^t doubtless was subdued, like the rest of the provinces ; and XenopiKXD 
positively declares this in the beginning of his Cyropaedia, or institutkm df 
that prince.! Probably, after that the Torty years oi desolation, which had 
l>e^n foretold hj the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning gradually to 
recover itself, Amasis shook off the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the first cares of Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, after he had ascended the throne, was to cany his arms into Egypt; 
On his arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and succeeded by tus son Psam* 
menitus. 

' PsAMMENiTus.t Cambyses. after having gained a battle, pursued the ene* 
my to Memphis ; besieged the city, and soon took it : however, he treated 
tiie king witfi clemency, granted him his life, and assigned him an honourable 
pension ; but being informed that he was secretly concerting measures to ra- 
ascend his throne, ne put him to death. Psammenitus reigned but six months ; 
all Eg^pt submitted immediately to the victor. The particulars of the hit* 
tory will be related more at lai^e when I come to tliat of Cambyses. 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. From this era the histoiy 
of this nation, as was before observed, will be blended with that of the Per* 
sians and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, a new mon- 
archy will arise in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, which will con- 
tinue to Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years. I shall treat each 
of these subjects in the several periods to which they belong. 



t 'Eyft^ 52 Ml *£u^vwv *0v Iv t« *A<rrob narat^ 5c lirl ddXarraM tuA Kmi^fm ao/ Alrnrff«f^« 
•. «. Edit. Hutcliiaaoiii. 
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HISTORY 

OW THK 

CARTBAOIMriANS. 

PLAN. 

T*1m foDowiBif hiitoiy of tha CMtwgfnbvi ll Avid«4 into two poll, b tht iMt it |^t*b a mnml Idea of 



the mamien of that poople, tlioir elwrBet«r,jp»f«nnMDt, r«liruMi« powor^ aad nehet. !■ tho lopoadt 
After nlatiar. in few wordb, brwhat step* Corthofe Mtablithed ttd Mlu(«d tepMrat^ tko* is ■» 
aecoaatof ue wan br which it boeaaa to faiaoiM. 



PART FIRST. 

CHAIUCTEE MANirBBS, RBUOIOH, AND OOVUUfflUUnr, OF TSDB ClRTHlflflriAVS. 



SECTION I. 

CARTHAGE FORMED ATTBR THE UOOEL OF TTRS» OF WHICH THAT 

CITT WAS A COLONT. 

The Carthaginiaiis were indebted to the Tyri&Ds, not only for their origin, 
but their manners, langue^, customs, laws, religion, and the groat if|>plication 
to commerce, as will appear ham eveir part otthe sequel. They spoke the 
same language with the Tyrians, and these the same with tiie Canaanites and 
Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a language which was en- 
tirely derived from it. Their names had commonly some particular meaning : 
thus Hanno signified graoimt$y bountifid ; Dido amiable^ or well hdomtd: ^- 
pbonisba, one who keeps frnthfiiUy her husband^ s Mcreis,* From a spirt ot reli- 
gion, they likewise joined tne name of God to their own, conformably to the 
genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers to Ananias, signifies Bad 
Xor ike Lord) has been gracious to me. Asdrubal, answering to Azarias, implies 
the Lord will be our succour. It is the same with other names, Adherbal, Ma- 
harbal, Mastanabal, kc» The word Poeni, fiom which Punic is derived, is the 
same with Phceni or Phoenicians, because they came originally from Phoenicia. 
In the Poenulus of Plautus is a scene written in the Punic tongue, which has 
veiy much exercised the leanied.t 

But the strict union which alwayis subsisted between the Phoenicians and Cai- 
tb^nians is still more remarkable. 

When Cambyses bad resolved to make war upon the latter, the Phoenicians, 
who formed the chief strei^th of his fleet, told him plainly, that they could 
not serve him against their countiymen ; and this declaration obliged that prince 
to lay aside his design.! ^^ Carthaginians, on their side, were never foigetfiil 
ofthecountiy from whence they came, and to which they owed their origin. 
They sent regularly eveiy year to Tyre a ship freighted with presents, as a 

* Boehart. Part. II. 1. ii. c. 16. 
f Tlia fiiMiaoa* of tha fifth act traMlated into Latin by Petit, in the seeoad book of hit Miseeilaaias. 

. . t Herod. I. iii. c. 17^191 
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quit-mit or admoifleclgiiient paid to their ancient countx/ ; and its tutelar giDdi 
had an annual aacrifice oferea to them bjr the Caifhaginians, i9ho considered 
tfiem as the«r protectors.* 'HieT never (ailed to send thither the first fruits of 
tfieir rpremes, nor the tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies, as ofleriags 
to Heicuies, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tynans, 
to secure from Alexander, who was then besi^ing their city, wliat they vahied 
above all things, I mean their wives and children, sent them to Cartfiage, where, 
at a time that the inhabitants of the lattor were mvolved in a furious war, thej 
were received and entertained with such a kindness and generosity as m^ht 
be expected from the most tender and opulent parents. Such uniDtemipted tes- 
timonies of a warm and sincere gratitude do a nation more honour than the 
greatest conquests and the most glorious victories. 



SECTION 11. 

THE BBLIOIOir OF THE CiJITHAODflAlfa. 

It appears from several passages of the histoi^ of Carthage, that its geserab 
looked upon it as an indispensable duty to begin and end all their enterprise? 
with the worship of the goda. Hamilcar, father of the ^at Hannibal, before 
be entered Spain in a hostile manner, offered t^ a sacrifice to the |;ods ; aad 
his son, treading in his steps, before he left Spain, and marched ag^ainst Rome, 
went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Hercutes, and to ofier up 

2ew ones, in case that ^od sliould be propitious to him.t After the battle of 
Cannae, when he acquainted the Carthaginians with the joyful news, he recom- 
toended to them, above all things, the offerii^ up a solemn thanb^ving to the 
immortal gods, tor the several victories he had obtained. Pro hit tantif Mgue 
victoriit verum esie gratis diU inunorUUilnu agthaberique.l 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deify on all occasions the ambition of 
particular persons only, but it was the genius and disposition of the wiiole nation 

Po]Ybius§ has transmitted to us a treaty ofpeace concluded between Philip, 
son of Demetrius king of Macedon, and fiie Carthaginians, in whicii the great 
respect and veneration of the latter for the deity, aiMi their inherent persuasion 
that the gods assist and preside over human affairs, and particulariy over the 
solemn treaties made in tneirname and presence, are sfroi^ty displayed. Men- 
tion is therein made of &ye or six different ordeis of deities ; and thk eimmera- 
tion appears very extraordinary in a public instrument, suchas a treaty ofpeace^ 
concluded between two nations. I will here present my readers wi£ the very' 
words of the historian, as it will give some idea of the Carthaginian theology. 
This treaty was concluded in the presence of JupUer^Juno.cMApotto; mike 
presence of the demon or genius Uat^u^yos) of Hie tkir&iagimans, of Hercules and 
hlaus: %n the pres^ of Mars, Triton, and J^mtune; in the presence of all the 
confederate gods of ^Carthaginians, and of the sun, the moon, and^the eomh; 
w the presence of the rivers, meads, and 7»aiers ; in ^presence of all Uiosegods 
who possess Carthage. What would we now say to an instrument of this End 
in which the tutelar ai^cls and saints of a kingdom should be introduced ! ' 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid a mora particular 
^voTship, and who deserve to have some mention made oi them in this place. 

The first was the goddess Coelestis, called likewise Urania, or the moon, who 
was invoked in great calamities, and particularly in droughts, in oider to <^tain 
rain : that veiy viigin Coelestis, says Tertulllan, the promiser of rain,-*isto 
tpsa Virgo CcdesUs, plwotarumpoUicitatrix.W Tertullian, speaking of this god- 
desSjMd of iEsculapius, gives the heathens of that age a challenge, whidi is 
bold indeed, but at the same time veiy glorious to the cause of Christtaoity: 
and declares, toat any Christian, who first comes, shall oblige these fa^ gods 

I Lib. Til. p. 609. edit. Oronor. U Apolof . c. jouu **^ 
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Id i^onfess publidr diat dier are but devOs ; and consents fhat fbli Chrisliui 
shall be immediately kitled^ if be does not extort such a confessioD ham the 
mouth of theae gods. jVin se doBtnones confemfuerint OirtsHcmo mentiri nofi 
€it*dente$^ ibidem UUvs Chrittiani procacisnnd tanguinemfundite. St. Austin 
likewise makes frequent mention of this deity. What is n<m>^ says he,* beeotM 
cf Ckglestisy Tvhose empire iaoa$ once so greai in Carthage f This XDCa daubtlees the 
Maine deity whom Jeremiah calls the queen of heaven;] and who was held in so 
much reverence by the Jewi^ women, that they addressed iheir yews, burnt io^ 
cense, poured out drink-ofierii^, and made caKes for her with their own hands^ 
tit^aciant placentae regincBCceli: and from whom they boasted their having re- 
ceived all manner of blessings^ while thev paid her a regular worship ; where- 
as, since they had failed in it, they haa been oppressed with misfortunes of 
eveiT kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Carthaginians, and in whose hon- 
our human sacrifices were offered, wa:3 Saturn, known m Scripture by the name 
of Moloch ; and tiiis worship passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes a 
passage from Sanchoniathon, which shows, that the kings ofTyre, in great dan- 
gers, used to sacriiice their sons to appease the anger of the gods ; and tliat one 
of them, by this action, procured himself divine honours, and was worshipi)ed 
as a god, under the name of the planet Satum : to this doubtless was owing the 
fable of Satum devouriiig his own children. Private persons, when they 
were desirous of averting any great calamity, took the same method ; and, in 
imitation of their princes, were so veiy superstitious, that such as had no chil- 
dren purchased those of die poor, in order ,that thev might not be deprived of 
the iperit of such a sacrifice. This custom prevailed long among the Phoeni- 
cians and Canaanites, fh>m whom the Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden 
expressly by Heayen. At first children were inhumanly burned, either in a 
fiery furnace, like those 1n the valley of Hinnom, so oflen mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, or enclosed in a flaming statue of Satum. The cries of these unhappy vic- 
tims were drowned by the unintermpted noise of dmms and trumpets.;]; Mothers 
made it a merit, and a part of their religion, to view this barbarous spectacle 
with diy eyes, and without so much as a ^roan ; and if a tear or a sigh stole 
from them, the sacrifice was less acceptaole to the dei^, and all the effects 
of it were entirely lost.§ This strength of mind, or catner savage barbarity ' 
was carried to such excess, that even mothers would endeavour, with embraces 
and kisses, to hush the cries of their children ; lest, had the victim been offered 
with an unbecomii^ grace, and in the midst of tears, it should anger the god jH 
blandiiiis et oscuHs comprimebant vagitum^ ne Jlebilis hostia immolaretur.^ 
They afterwards contented themselves with making their childnen pass 
through the fire, in which they frequently perished, as appears finom several 
pas&ages of Scripture.** 

The Carthaginians retained the bari)arou8 custom of offering human sac- 
rifices to their gods, till the ruin of their ci^ :tt an action which ought to have 
been called a sacrilege rather than a sacrifice,— -iSacW/c^tcm verius qwunso' 

♦ Id Ptalm xcviii. t Jer- ▼»• 18. xMr, 17— Uw J Plut de Siip«ntit p. n. 

) ITo^ciaWtMei 6t ti fi^rup Anynrot na\ Affrlvaivros* J&c The cniel and piUlets moUier itood bT m «n 
uncoacemed spectator ; a gTo»M or a teair tMmg from her, would hare been punished bj a fine ; and atill 
the child mnit have been tacrifieed,— -Plut. de oupentitione. " 

I) Tertul. in Afolog. IT Hinat. FeUz. *• Q,. Cart. 1. ir. e. 5. 

tt It appears from TertuIUan*! Apology, that thi* baibaroui custom prevailed in Africa, long after the 
tmn of Cartfaaj^e. Infantes pends Africam Satumo immolabantur paliLm usque ad procdnsulatum Tiber!!, 
qui eosdem saeerdotes in eisoem arfooribus teropli sui obumbratricibus scelerum rotiris cmcibns exposuit, 
teste militid patriae noslras, quae id ipsuro munus iLli proconsuli functa est t. e. Children were publicly sa- 
erificed to Satum, down to the proconsulship of Tiberius, who hanred the sacrificing priests themselTea ' 
on the trees which shaded their temple, as on so many crosses raised to expiate tlieir crimes, of which the ' 
militia of our country are witnesses, who were the actors, of this execution, at the command of this prp« 
consul.— Tertul. ApolofT* c* 9. Two learned men are at variance about the proconsul, and time of his gov- 
erament. Salmasius confesses his i||iiorance of both, but rejects the authority of Scaljrer, who, for jprvcoiiPi 
snJoAnn, Tt%dt proeonstUem Tibeni, and thinks Tertullian, when he wrote his Apolory, had foifot hie 
nana. However this be. It is certain that the memory of the incident here nlated dv TutuUinii WM tkva 
•ecent, aad pcobably the witaeiies of k had not been lonf dead. 
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cnim. Hw9s maptiided onlj for aooM jeais, (rom the ieio' Uurf ifere madet 
of draiying^ upon themselves the indignation and arms of Danus I. king of 
Pei^sia^ ww> forbade them the offering up of human sacrifices, ami tbe eatii^ 
the flesh of dogs ; but they soon resumed this horrid practice, since, in the 
rei^n of Xences, the successor to Darius, Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, having 
gained a considerable ^ictoiT over tbe Carthaginians m Sicily, ordered, among 
other conditions of peace, Jnat no more human sacrifices Jwuld be ^ered to So* 
turn.* Aud« doubtWas, the practice of the Carthaginians, on this veiy occa- 
sion, made Gelon use this precaution. For duripg the whole engagement, 
which lasted from morning tfli night, Hamilcar, the son of Hanno theurreneral, 
was peipetuaily offering up to the gods sacrifices of living men, who were 
thrown m great numbers on a flaming pile ; and seeing his troops routed and 
put to flight, he himself rushed into it, in order that he mi^ht not survive hifi 
own disgrace ;t and to extiivuish, says St Ambrose, speaking of this action, 
with his own blood this sacrifegious fire, when he found that it bad not proved 
of service to him. t 

In times of pestilence ihej used to sacrifice a great number of children to 
(heir gods, unmoved with pity for a tender age, which excites c<Mnpassion in 
the most cruel enemies ; thus seeking a reme^ for their evils in guilt itself, and 
endeavouring to appease the gods by tbe most shocking barbari^.§ 

DiodonisU relates an instance of this cruelty, which strikes the reader with 
horror. At the time that Agathocles was just going' to besie^. Cartbaee, its 
inhabitants, seeing the extremity to which they were reduced, imputed all their 
misfortunes to the just anger of Saturn, because that, instead of o&ring up 
children nobly bom, who were usually sacrificed to him, he had been iraudu- 
tently put off with the children of slaves and fcH'eignens. To atone for this 
crime, two hundred children of the best families in Carthage were sacrificed to 
Saturn ; besides which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a sense of 
their guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily sacrificed themselves. Diode- 
rus auds, that there was a brazen statue of Saturn, the hands of which were 
turned downwards, so that, when a child was laid on them, it dropped imme* 
diately into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, says Plutarch, H be called worshipping the gods ? Can we be said 
to entertain an honourable idea of them, if we suppose that they are pleased 
with slai^hter. thirsty of human blood, and capable of reauirii^ or accepting 
such offerings ? Religion, says this judicious autuor, is placed between two 
rocks, that are equally dangerous to man and injurious to the Deity, I mean 
impiety and superstition. The one, from an aflectation of finee-thinking, be- 
lieves nothii^ ; and the other, from a blind weakness, believes all things. Im- 
piety, to rid itself of a terror which galls it, denies the very existence of the 
gods ; while superstition, to calm its fears, capriciously forges gods, which it 
makes not only the friends, but protectors and models of crimes.** Had it not 
been better, says he farther, for the Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Di- 
agora.<^, and such like open and undi^uised atheists for their lawgivers, ihajn to 
have established so frantic and wicked a religion ? Could the Typhons and 
the giants, (the avowed enemies of the gods,) had they gained a victory over 
them, have established more abominable sacrilices?tt 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen entertained of this part of tbe 
Carthaginian worship. But one would hardly believe that mankind were ca- 
pable of such madness and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain ideas so 

* Plut. ie Scr. Vindic. Deorum, p. 559. t Herod. 1. vii. c. iW. 

X In ipaos quos adolebat sese pnecipiUrit igpea, ut eos rel craore soo extingucret, quos sibi nihil profaisso 

©oq^novcpat.— St. An»b. . . . 

J Cum peste laborarent, crueota sacrorum rcligione et scelere pro remedio usi sunt, (^.luppe hoiniaef 
ot .rictimas immolabant, etimpuberes, (quae stasetlain hostium miscricordiam provoqat,) ari&admorebaat, 
pacem deonim saogume eorum exposcentM, pro quorum vili dii maxima rog an so lent.— -Justin. 1. xriiL «• 
C. The Gauls, as wejl as Germans, used to sacrifice men, if Dionysius and Tacitus mar be credited. 

' B Lib. ii. p. 756. IT De Supentitione. p. 169—171. ** Idem, in CaniU. p. 139. 

^ De Superttitione. 
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detbructire of all (hoae thion wiiich nutuve coosiden as-mottsaeied, as to 8a« 
crifice. to murder their children with their own hands, and to tluow them in 
cool blood into fieiy furnaces ! Sentiments, so unnatural and barbarous and 
yet adopted by whole nations, and even by the most civilized, as the PhGenn 
cians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans, aiid 
consecrated by custom during a long series of ages, can have been inspired bjr 
him only, who was a murderer jfrom the beginning, and who de^ghts in nothing 
but the humiliation, miseiy^ and perdition of man. 



SECTION III. 

FORM OF THE GOYERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 

The government of Carthage was founded upon principles of the most coii* 
summate wisdom, and it is with reason that Aristotie raoSs this republic in the 
number of those that were had in the greatest esteem by the ancients, and 
which were fit to serve as models for others.* He grounds his opinion on a 
reflection which does great honour to Carths^, by remarking, that from its 
foundation to his time, tnat is, upwards of five hundred years, no considerable se- 
dition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed the liberty, of that state. 
Indeed, mixed governments, such as that of Carthage, where the power was 
divided between the nobles and the people, are subject to two inconveniences ; 
either of degenerating into an abuse of liberty by toe seditions of the populace, 
as frequently happened in Athens, and in all the Grecian republics ; or into the 
oppression of the public liberty by the tpanny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syra- 
cuse, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itself under Sylla and Cesar. It is therefore 
giving Carths^e the highest praise, to observe, that it had found out the art, by 
the wisd(Hn of its laws, and the harmony of the different parts of its govermnenL 
to shun, during so long a series of years, two rocks that are so dangerous, ana 
on which others so often split. It were to be wished, that some ancient author 
had. left us an accurate and regular description of the customs and laws of this 
famous republic. For want of such assistance, we can only ^ive our readers 
a confused and hnperfect idea of them, bv collecting the seversu passages which 
lie scattered up and down in authors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the 
learned world m this particular ; and his work nas been of grea| service to me.t 

The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, united three dif- 
ferent authorities, which counterpoised and gave mutual assistance to one 
another.! These authorities were, that of the two supreme magistrates called 
suffetes,§ that of the senate, and that of the people. There afterwards was 
added the tribunal of one hundred, which had great credit and influence in 
the republia 

THE 8UFFETE8. 

The power of the suffetes was only annual, and their authority in Carthaffe 
answered to that of the consuls at Rome.H In authors they are frequently call- 
ed kings, dictators, consuls ; because they exercised the functions of all three. 
History does not inform us of the manner of their election. They were em- 
powered to assemble the senate,? in which they presided, proposed subjects for 
deliberation, and collected the votes ;** and they likewise presided in all de- 
bates on matters of importance. Their authorihr was not limited to the city» 
ner confined to civil afiairs : they sometimes had the command of the armies. 
■■I I I I ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* De R«p. L u. e. 11. 
t It ts entitled, Carthaco, sire CMrthor inenuum Respublica, A^c— Fnncofuili ad 04etaai» am. 1664. 
' { Polyh. 1. ir. p. 493. 

I ThU name is derired fiom a word, which with the Hebrew* aod Phaniciani, ng^altei iodfei, Shopktiinu 
H Ut RoKMB coDBulet, sic Cartha^ne qaotaonis aooui bini regei creabantur.— Com. Nep. io Vilf4ADAk< 
%uu% c^l. The great Hai»Dibal was once one of the suffetes. 
% fft i ttm r itaqoe ndTetei, quod relut consolare imperiuth apud eos erat, ▼ocarenmt.'— 'Lir« 1. US. a. 9 
*• Cdm tuifetea ad Ids dicendum coBcec'i*«4>nt.— Idem. I. zzxir. a. OS. 
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We find, that when their emiilojmeiil of sufietet expired, €mj were nada 
prston, whose office was considEeFable, since it empowered tfaem to |»<eside in 
some causes ; as also, to propose and enact new laws, and_ call to account the 
leceirers of the public revenues, as appears finom what Li'n[* relates concein- 
inH^ Hannibal on this heady and which! shall take notice of in the sequel. 

THE SEIf ATE. 

The senate, composed of persons who were renerable on account of their 
e, their ez{>erience, their birth, their riches, and especially their merit, fonn- 
. the council of state ; and were, if I may use that expression, the soul of 
the public deliberations. Their number is not exactly known ; it must, how- 
ever, have been veiy g^at, since a hundred were selected from it to ibim a 
separate assembly, of which I shall immediately have occasion to speak. In the 
senate, all affiiirs of ccxwequence we redebated, the letters from generals read, 
the complaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted to audience, and 
peace or war determined, as is seen on many occasions. 

When the sentiments and votes were unanimous, the senate decided su- 
premely, and there lay no appeal from it.t When there was a division, and 
the senate could not be brought to an agreement, the afikir was then broiig;i)t 
before the people, on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. The 
reader will easily perceive the ^at wisdom of this regrulation ; and how hap- 
pily it 18 adapted to crush factions, to produce harmony, and to enforce and 
corroborate good counsel ; such an assembly being extremely jealous of its 
authority, and not easily prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. Of 
this we have a memorable mstance in Poly bius.J; When, afler the loss of the bat- 
tle foiu^ht in Atrica at the end of the second Punic war, the conditions of peace* 
offered: by the victor were read in the senate ; Hannibal, observing that one 
of the Senators opposed them, represented in the strongest terms, that as the 
iafety of the republic lay at stake, it was of the utmost importance for the 
senators to be unanimous in their resolutions, to prevent such a debate from 
coming before the^ people ; and he carried his point. This doubtless laid the 
foundation, in the infancjr of the republic, of the senate's power, and raised its 
authority to so great a height. And the same author observes in another place, 
that while the senate had the administration of af&irs, the state was governed 
with great wisdom, and was successful in all its enterprises.§ 

THE PEOPLE. 

^ It appean from eveiy thing related hitherto, that even as late as Aristotle's 
time, who gives so beautiful a picture and bestows so noble an eulogium on 
the government of Carthage, the people spontaneously lefl the care of public 
affairs, and the chief administration of them, to the senate ; and this it was 
which made the republic so powerful. But things changed aAerwards : for 
the people, eprown insolent by their wealth and conquests, and for^tting that 
tbev owed these blessings to the prudent conduct of the senate, were desirous 
of having a share in the government, and arrogated to themselves ahnost the 
whole power. From that period, the public aSfairs were transacted wholly by 
cabals and factions ; and this Polybius assigns as one of the chief causes of 
the ruin of Carthage. 

THE TRIBUNIL OF THE HimDRED. 

This was a body composed of a hundred and four persons ; though often 
for brevity's sake, they are called only the hundred. These according to 
Aristotle, were the same in Carthage as the ephori in Sparta: whence it ap- 
pears, diat they were instituted to balance the power of ttie nobles and senate : 
but with this difference, that the ephori were but &re in number, and elected 
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annually ; i^reas Ihese were perpetual, and were upwards of a Irandred, 
It is believed that these ccntumvirs are the same with the hundred judges 
mentioned by Justin,* who were taken out of the senate, and appointed to in- 
quire into tfa« conduct of thehr generals. The exorbitant power of Mago^ 
family, which, by its engrossing the chief employments both of the state and 
the anny, had thereby the sole direction and management of all afiPairs, gave 
occasion to this establishment. It was intended as a curb to the authority ot 
their generals, which, while the armies were in the field, was almost boimd- 
less and absolute ; but, by this institution, it became subject to the laws, by 
the obligation their generals were under of giviog an account of their actions 
before these judges, on their return from the campaign. Ut hoc metu ita in 
bello imperia cogitarent. vi domijudicia legesque respieerent.\ Of these hun- 
dred and four judffes, nve had a particular jurisdiction superior to that of the 
rest; but it is not Known how long their authority lasted. This council of 
five was like the council of ten in the Venetian senate. A vacancy in dieir 
number could be filled by none but themselves. They also had the power 
of choosii^ those who composed die council of the hundred. Their aumority 
was veiy great, and for that reason none were elected into this ofiice but per- 
sons of uncommon merit, and it was not judged proper to annex any salarjr 
or reward to it ; the single motive of the public gooa being thought a tie suf* 
ficient to enes^e honest men to a conscientious and faithful dischaiee of their 
dut^. Polyoius,]; in nls account of the taking of New Carthage ly Scipio, 
distinguishes clearly two orders of magistrates established in Old Carthage; 
for he says, that amonff the prisoners taken at New Carthage, were two ma- 
gistrates belonging to the body or assembly of old men, ('<« rfic Te; ov^m :) so he 
calls the council of the hunored ; and fifteen of the senate (u tn* £u7iix^rou.) 
Livy mentions only the fifteen of me sensiiors ; but, in another place, he names 
the old men, and tells us, that they formed the most venerable council of the 
government, and had great authontj" in the senate.§ ^ Carihaginienm — Orata- 
res ad pacem petendam mUtunt trtmnta semorum prtncipes. Id erat sanctitu 
apud itlos^ concilium maocimique ad ipnofn senaium regendvm vis^\ 

Establishments, though constituted with the greatest wisdom and the justest 
barmon]^ of parts, degenerate, however, insensibly into disorder and the most 
destructive licentiousness. These judges, who, by the lawful execution of 
their power, were a terror to trans^ssors, and the great pillars of justice, 
abusing their almost unlimited authority, became so many petty tyrants. We 
shall see this verified in the histoiy of the great Hannibal, who, during his 
prsetorship, after his return to Africa, employed all his ii^uence to reform so 
horrid an abuse ; and made the authori^ of these judges, which before wa« 
perpetual, only annual, about two hundred years from the first founding the 
tribunal of the one hundred. IT 

DEFECTS IN THE GOyEftlTMENT OF CARTHAGE. 

Aristotle, among other reflections made by him on the government of 
Carthag^e, remarks two defects in it, both which, in his opinion, are repugnant 
to the views of a wise lawgiver, and the maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects was, the investing the same person with different 
employments, which was considered at Camiage as a proof of uncommon 
merit. But Aristotle thinks this practice highly prejudicial to a community. 

* Lib. xiz. c. 3. A. H. 3069. A. Curth. 487. t Jmtin- 1- >«. 

X Lib. X. p. 994. edit. GroDor. { Lir. xxri. n. 51. Lib, xxx. d. 16. 

H Mr. Rollin mirbt h»/e taken notice of some eiril officers wbo were established at Carthage, with ft 
ttower like that of ue censors of Rome, to inspect the manners of the citizens. The chief of these officers 
took from Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, a beautiful jouth, named Aadnibal, on a report that Hamiloar 
was more familiar with this youth than was consistent with modestj. Erat pneterft. cam eo [Amilcarti 
sulolescens iUustris et formosos, Hasdrubal, quem nonnulli dilip torpids, qiAm par erat, ab Amileare, loeoo- 
bantnr. Quo taeinm est ut ft. prseteoto moram Hasdrubal cum eo Tetantor esse.~TCoai. Ncp. m YiilL Asnp 

T A. M. 9083. A. Garth. 603. 
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For, says this autfior, a man possessed bat of one emplGyment is much more 
capable of acquitting himself well in the execution ot. it ; because affiurs aje 
then examined with greater care, and sooner despatched. We never see, con- 
tinues our author, eitner bj sea or land, the same officer ccMnmandii^ two dif- 
ferent bodies, or tne same pilot steering two ships. Besides, the welfare of the 
state requires, that places and preferments should be divided, in order to ex- 
cite an emulation among men of merit : whereas the bestowing^ of them oq 
one man too often dazzles him by so distinguishing a preference, azKi always 
fills others with jealousy, discontent, and murmurs. 

The second defect taken notice of by Aristotle in the goyenunent of Car- 
thage, was, that in order for a man to attain the first posts, a certain estate was 
re<iuired, besides merit and a conspicuous birdi : br ^ich means poverty 
might exclude persons of the most exalted merit, wnicn he considers as a great 
evil in a government. For then, says he, as virtue is whoU^r disregarded, and 
money is all-powerful, because all tilings are attained by it, the admiratiofl 
and desire of riches seize and corrupt the v^de communi^. Add to this, 
that when magistrates and judges are obliged to pay large sums for their em- 
ployments, they seem to have a right to reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all antiquity, to show that employ- 
ments, either in the state or the courts of justice, were sold. The expense, 
therefore, which Aristode talks of here, to raise men to preferments in Car- 
thage, must doubtiess be understood of the presents that were given, in order 
to procure the votes of the electors : a practice, as Polybius observes, vei^ 
common at Carthage, where no kind of gain was considered a disgrace.* It is 
therefore no wonder, that Aristotle should condemn a practice, which it is veiy 
plain inay in its consequences prove fatal to a government. 

But in case he pretended, that the chief employments of a state oo^t to be 
equally accessible to the rich and the poor, as he seems to insinuate, his opin- 
ion is refuted by the general practice of the wisest republics : for these, without 
in ai^ way d^neaning or asi)ersing ]x>verty, have thought, that on this occasion 
the preference ought to be given to riches ; because it is to be presumed, that 
the wealthy have received a better education, have nobler views, are more out 
of the reach of c(»Tuption, and' less liable to commit base actions ; and that 
even the state of their affairs makes them more affectionate to the government, 
inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, and to suppress wmtever may 
tend to sedition and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concluding his reflections on the republic of Carthage, is much 
pleased with a custom practised in it, viz. of sending frooi time to time colo- 
nies into different countries, and in this manner procuring its citizens ccHnmo- 
dious settlements. This provided for the necessities of the poor, who, equally 
with the rich, are members of the state ; and it discharged Carthage ol mul- 
titudes of Ikzy, indolent people, who were its disgrace, and often proved dan- 
gerous to it : it prevented commotions and insurrections, by thus removing 
such persons as commonly occasion them ; and who, bein^ very uneasy under 
tbeiir present circumstances, are always ready for innovations and tumults. 



SECTION IV. 

TRIDE OF CARTHAGE, THE FIRST SOURCE OF ITS WEALTH AND POWER. 

Commerce, strictly speaking, was tbe occupation of Carthage, the particu- 
lar object of its industry, and its peculiar and predominant characteristic. It 
formed the greatest strength, and tlie chief support of that commonwealth. In 
a word, we may affirm that the power, the conquests, the credit, and the glory 
of the Carthagmians, all flowed from their commerce. Situated in the centre 
of the Mediterranean, and stretching out their arms eastward abd westwardf 



* Ilci^a Kafxn^Sif^otf. 43lv oitr/^h t&v &vnx<Ji«ta» tofoJ x'.fSos^-^Pol/b. 1. ru p. 
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fhe extent of their c(Hninerce took in all the knorm world ; and walled it to 
the coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond the strait and pilian 
of Hercules. They sailed to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, 
the superfluities of eveiy nation, which, by the wants of others, became neces- 
saries , and these they sold to them at the dearest rate. From Egypt the 
Carthaginians brought fine flax, paper, com, sails, and cables for ships ; from 
the coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, pearl, and pre* 
clous stones ; from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, tapes- 
try, costly furniture, and divers curious and exquisite works of art ; in a word, 
they brought from various countries, all things that can supply the necessities^ 
or are capable of contributing to the comfort, luxury, and the delights of life. 
They brought back from the western parts of the world, in return tor the com- 
modities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper : by the sale of which 
articles, the/^ enriched themselves at the expense of all nations ; and put them 
under a kind of contribution, which was so much the surer, as it was spontaneous. 

In thus becomii^ the factors and aeents of all nations, they had made them- 
selves lords of the sea ; the band which held the east, the west, and south 
together, and the necessary channel of their communication ; so that Carthage 
rose to be the common city, and the centre of the trade of all those nations 
which the sea separated from one another. 

The most considerable peiisonages of the city were not ashamed of engaging 
in trade. They applied themselves to it as industriously as the meanest citi- 
zens; and their great wealth did not make them less in love with the dili- 
gence, patience, and labour, which are necessary for the acquisition of it. Td 
this they owed their empire of the sea^ the splendour of their republic ; tibeir 
being able to dispute for superiority with Rome itself ; and their elevation of 
power, which forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war for 
upwards of forty years, in order to humble and subdue this haughty rival. In 
short, Rome, even in its triumphant state, thought Carthage was not to be en- 
tirely reduced anjr other way than by deprivir^ that city of the benefit of its 
commerce, by which it had been so long enabled to resist the whole strength > 
of that mighljr republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came in a manner out of the 
greatest school of traffic in the world, I mean Tyre, she should have been 
crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted success. The very vesst^Js in which 
its founders had been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by them 
in their tyade. They began to make settlements upon the coasts of Spain, in 
those ports where they unloaded their goods. The ease with which tliey had 
founded these settlements, and the conveniences they met with, inspired them 
with the design of conquering those vast regions ; and sometime after, Noroa 
Carthago,orlSew Carthaee, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that countiy, 
almost equal to that which tl^y enjoyed in Africa 



SECTION V. 



THE MIXES OF SPAIN, THE SECOND SOITRCE OF THE RICHES AND POWER OV 

CARTHAGE. 

DionoRUS* justly remarks that the gold and silver mines, found by the 
Carthaginians in Spain, were an inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled 
them to sustain such long wars against the Romans. The natives had long 
been ignorant of these treasures that lay concealed in the bowels of the earthy 
at least of their use and value. The Phcenicians took advantage of this ig- 
norance, and by bartering some wares of little value for this precious metai^ 
which ue natives suffered them to dig up, they amassed infinite wealth. 

* LU>. ir. p. 912. &€• 
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WliMi tiie Cftfthaginiam bad made themaelres masters of die coimbT, fbef 
dug much deeper into the earth than the old inhabitants of Spdin bad doDe, 
wlw pralnb^ were content with what they could collect on the surface ; and 
the Romans, when they had dispossessed nie Carthaginians of Spain, jm^fited 
by their eiample, and drew an immense revenue from these mines of gdd 
and silver. 

The labour employed to come at these mines^ and to dir the rold and sO- 
verout of them, was incredible, for the veins of these metals rarely appeared 
on the surface ; they were lobe sought for, and traced through fri^tful aeptfas. 
where very often floods of water stopped the miners, and seemed to defeat alt 
future pursuits.* But avarice is as patient in undeigoing fati^es, as mgenioos 
in 6ndu]g esrpedients. By pumps, which Archimedes bad mrented when in 
Egypt, me Romans afterwards tnrew up the water out of these pits, and <]uife 
drained them. Numberless multitudes of slaves perished in these mines, 
which were dug to enrich their masters, who treated them with the utmost 
barbarity, forced ihem by heavy stripes to labour, and gave them no respite 
either day or night. Polvbiu8,t as quoted by Strabo, sajs, that in his time, 
upwards of forty -thousand men were emplo^red in the mines near JVova Car* 
iiago^ and furnished the Romans eveiy day with twenty-five thousand drachios, 
(Mr three thousand eight hundred and fifteen dollars and sixty-three cents.| 

We must not be surprised to see the Carthaginians, soon aAer the ^atest 
defeats, sending firesh and numerous armies again into the field ; fitting out 
miehty fleets, and supporting, at a ^at expense, for many jears, wars car- 
ried on by them in far distant countries. But it must surpnse us to hear of 
the Romans doing the same ; they whose revenues were veiy inconsidenLble 
before those great conquests, which subjected to them the most powerful m* 
tions ; and who had no resources, either from trade, to which they were absolate 
strangers, or from gold or silver mines, which were veiy rarely found in Italy, 
in cr.se there were any ; and consequently, the expenses of which mu:»t have 
swallowed up all the profit. The Romans, in the frugal and simple Life they 
led, in their zeal for tne public welfare and love for their county, possess^ 
fiinds which were not less ready or secure than those of Carthage, but, at the 
same time were far more honourable to their ^nation. 



SECTION VI 

WAR. 

Carthage must be considered as a trsding, and at the same time a wariike 
republic. Its genius, and the nature of its government, led it to traffic ; and 
fin>m the necessity the Carthaginians were umler, first of defending themselves 
against the neighbouring nations, and afterwards from a desire of extending 
their commerce and empire, they became warlike. This double idea eives 
us, in my opinion, the true plan and character of the Carthaginian republic. 
We have already spoken of its commerce. 

The military power of the Cartba&pnians consisted in their alliances widi 
kings ; in tributair nations, from which thejr drew both men and money ; in 
some troops raised from among their own citizens ; and in mercenaiy soldiers, 
purchased of ne^hbouring states, without their beinj^ obliged to levy or exer- 
cise them, because they were already well disciplined and inured to the fa- 
tigues of war ; for they made choice, in every coimtir, of such soldiers as had 
the greatest merit and reputation. They drew from Kumidia a nimble, bold, 
impetuous and indefat^ble cavalry, which formed the principal stren^ ot 



* Lib. Ir. p. 812, &c. f Lib. iii. *. 147. 
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their amiies ; from the Bal^arian isles, the most expert aliiigeis in Ae worid; 
rrom Spain, a steady and invincible infantiy ; firom the eoasts of GeiKMi and 
Graul, troops of known valour; and from Greece itself, soldiers fit for all the 
irarious opera^ons of war, for the field or the garrison, for besieging or 6e* 
fending' cities. 

In this manner, the Carthaginians sent out at once powerfiil armies com- 
posed of soldiers which were the flower of all tiie armies in the universe, 
without dei>opu]ating either their fields or cities by new levies ; withoul sus* 
l^endin^ their manufactures, or disturbing the peaceful artificer ; without in- 
terrupting theirv commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 
possessed themselves of provinces and kingdoms ; and made olher nations tlie 
instruments of their grandeur and glory, with no other expense of their own 
tlian their money, and even this fmnished from the traffic (hey carried on with 
foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of the war, sustained some losses, these 
vrere but as so many foreign accidents, which oiJy grazed, as it were, tiie body 
of the state, but did not make a deep wound in the bowels or heart of the re- 
public. These losses were speedily repaired, by sums arisme out of a flou- 
rishing commerce, as from a perpetual sinew of war, by which ue government 
-was furnished with new supplies for the purchase of mercenary forces, who 
•were ready at the first summons. And, from the vast extent of the coasts 
ivhich the Carthajginian§ possessed, it was easy for them to levy, in a veiy lit- 
tle time, a sufficient number of sailors and rowers for the woiking of their 
fleets, and to procure able pilots and experienced captains to conduct them. 

But, as these i>arts were fortuitously broi^ht together, they did not adhert 
by any natural, intimate, or necessary tie. No common' and reciprocal inte- 
rest united them in such a manner as to form a solid and unalterable body. 
Not one individual in these mercenary armies wished sincerely the prosperify 
of the state. They did not act with the same zeal, nor expose themselves to 
dangers with equal resolution, for a republic which they considered as foreign, 
and which consequendy was indifferent to them, as they would have done for 
their native country, whose happiness constitutes that of the several members 
who compose it. 

In great reverses of fortune, the kings in alliance with the Carthaginians 
might easily be detached from their interest, either by that jealousy which 
the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour naturally gives ; or from the hop^s 
of reaping ereater advantages fix>m a new friend ; or from the fear of being 
involved in me misfortunes of an old ally.* 

The tributaiy nations, being impatient under the weight and disgrace of a 
yoke which had been forced upon their necks, greatly flattered tnemselves 
with the hopes of finding one less galling in changing tlieir masters ; or, in 
case servitude was unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as will ap- 
pear from many instances in the course of vhis histoiy. 

The mercenary forces, accustomed to measure their fidelity by the large- 
ness or continuance of their pay, were ever ready, on the least discontent, or 
the slightest expectation of a more considerable stipend, to desert to the ene- 
my with whom they had just before fought, and to turn their arms against 
those who had invited them to their assistance. 

Thus Ihe grandeur of the Carthaginians, being sustained only by these foreign 
supports, was shaken to the very foundation when they were taken away. And 
if, to this, there happened to he added an interruption of their commerce, by 
which only they subsisted, arising from the loss of a naval engagement, they 
imagined themselves to be on the brink of ruin, and abandoned themselves to 
despondency and despair, as was evidently seen at the end of the fintt 
Funic war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where be shows the advantages and defects of the 
goyemment of Carthage, finds no fault with its keeping up none but foreign 

* At Sjphav and MMinlaia. 
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forces ; H is therefeve pibbftble, that the Car^aginians did not fall inter tliif 
practice till a long time afber. But the rebellions which harassed Carthage in 
its later years ought to have tau^t its citizens, that no miseries are com|»Tble 
to those of a goTemment which is supported only by foreigners ; since neither 
ceal, security, nor obedience, can be expected from them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of Rome. As the RcHsans had 
neither trade nor money, they were not able to hire forces, in order to pa^ od 
their conquests with the same rapidity as the Carthaginians : but then, as they 
procured every thing from within themselves, and as all the parts of the state 
were intimately united, the^ had surer resources in great misfortunes than the 
Carthaginians. And for dus reason, they never once thought of suing fbr peace 
after the battle of Cannae, as the Carthaginians had done in a less immineDt 
danger. 

Toe Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops, which was not veiy dih 
merous, levied from among their own citizens ; and diis was a kind of school, 
in which the flower of their nobility, and those whose talents and ambition 
prompted them to aspire to the first dignities,)earned the rudiments of the art 
of war. From among diese were selected all the general <^cers, who were 
put at the head of the different bodies of their forces, and had the chief com- 
mand in the armies. This nation was too iealous and suspicious to employ 
foreign generals. But they were not so distrustful of their own citizens as 
Rome and Athens ; for the Carthaginians, at the same, time that they invested 
them with great power, did not guard against the abuse they might make of it, 
in order to oppress their countxy . The command of armies was neither amnia), 
nor limited to any time, as in the two republics above menticmed. Many gen- 
erals held their commissions for a great number of years, either till the war<ff 
their lives ended ; thoi^h they were still accountable to the commonwealth 
for their conduct, and liable to be recalled, whenever a real oversi^t, a mis- 
fortune, or the superior interest of a cabal, furnished an opportunity for it 



SECTION VII. 

• ARTS A5D SCIENCES. 

It cannot be said that the Cardiaginians renounced entirely the g^ory which 
results from study and knowledge. The sending of Masinissa, son of a power- 
ful king.* thither for education, gives us room to believe, that Carthage was 
providea with an excellent school. The great Hannibal, who in all respects 
was an ornament to that city, was not unacquainted with polite literature, as 
will be seen hereafter.! Mago, another veiy celebrated general, did as much 
honour to Carthaee by his pen as by his victories-J He wrote twenty-eight 
volumes upon husbandir, which the Koman senate had in such esteem, mat 
after the taking of Carthage, when they presented the African princes with 
the libraries founded there, another proof that learning was not entirely ba- 
nished from Carthage, they gave orders to have these books translated into 
Latin,§ though Cato had before written books on that subject. There is still 
extant a Greek version of a treatise, drawn up by Hanno m the Pimic tongue, 
relating to a voyage he made, by order of the senate, with a considerable feet, 
round Africa, tor the settling of different colonies in that part of the worid.iI 

This Hanno is believed to be more ancient than tibat person of die same name 
who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

Clitomachus, called in the Puniclanguage Asdrubal, was a great philosopher. IF 
He succeeded the famous Caroeades, whose disiciple he had been ; and main* 

* Kin; of the Mauyliaas k» Africa. 
t Nepos in rttk Annibalis. J Cic. de Orat 1. i. n. 949. PliB. 1. »riii «, S; 

f Th«'s« books were written by Mago in tbe Punic language, and translated into Greek by Casno* Di» 
l^siat of (Jtica, from whose venioo we may probably suppose the LaJin was made.> 

I Yois. de Uuu Gr. i. iv. f Pint da F»rl. Alaz. p, 338. 3>iof. L«6rt. iaC^Maa* 
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uned in AAem the boooiv of the acadeii4o fleet. Cicero aay^s, fhftt be was 
I more «e<iaiple maQ^ aod fooder of gtudyy\^n the Carthaginiaois feuerallr 
ixe.^ He composed several books, in one of which was a treatise to console 
he unhappy citizens of Cartha^^e, who, by the rain of their city, were re« 
luced to alaveiy.t 

I mjghl rank amooff^ or rather place at the head of, the writers who have 
idorned Africa with their compositions, the celebrated Terence himself, beinj^ 
singly capable of reflecting infinite honour on his countiy bv the fame of his 
productions ; if, on this account, Cartha^«, the place of his birth, ought not to 
be le^s considered as his countiy than Home, where he was educated, and 
acquired that purity of Myle, tibat delicacy and elegance, which have gained 
him the admiration of all succeeding ages. It is supposed that. he was carried 
oS when an infant, or at least veiy young, by the Numidians in their incursions 
into the Carthaginian territories, during the war carried on between these t^vo 
nations, from the conclusion of the second to the beginnii^ of the third Punic 
^var.;]; He was sold for a slave to Terentius Lucanus, a Iu>man senator, who, 
after giving him an excellent education, £reed him, and called him bv his own 
name, afl was theo the custom. He was uiited in a very strict friendship with 
the second Soipio Africanus andLs&lius ; and it was a common report at Rome, 
that he had the assistance of these two great men in composing his pieces. 

The poet, so far from endeavouring to stifle a report so advairtageous to him 
made a merit of it. Only six of his comedies are extant Some authors, 
accord^ to Suetonius, Xthe writer of his life,) say, that in his return fiom 
Greece, whi^r he had made a voyage, he lost a hundred and eiffht com* 
edies translated from Menander, ana could not survive an accident which must 
naturally afflict him in a sensible manner ; but this incident is not very well 
foundeo. Be this as it may, he died in the year of Rome 594, under the con* 
sulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five years, 
and consequently was born anno S^O. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we have said, that there ever 
was a great scarcity of learned men in Carthage, since it hardly furnished three 
or lour ivriters of reputation. in upwaords of seven hundred years. Although 
the Carthaginians held a con'e^pondence with Greece and the most civilized 
nations, yet this did not excite mem to borrow their learning, as being foreign 
to their views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, histoiy, seem to 
have been little known among thenu A Carthaginian philosopher was consi* 
dered as a sort of prodigy by the learned. What, then, would an astronomer or 
a geometrician have &en thought ? I know not in what reputation physic, 
which is so advantageous to lite, was held at Carthage ; or jurisprudence, so 
necessary to society. 

As works of wit were generally had in so much disregard, the education of 
youth must necessarily &ve been rery imperfect and unpohshed. , In Car- 
thage, the study and knowledge of youth were for the most part confined to 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and the buying and selling of goods ; in a 
word, to whatever related to traffic. ' But polite learning, histoiy , and philosophy , 
were in little refute among them. These were in later years, even prohibited 
by the laws, which expressly £>rbade an3r Carthaginian to learn the Greek 
tongue, lest it might qualify them for carrying on a dangerous correspondence 
with the enemy, either by letter or word of mouth.§ 

Now, what could be expected from sudi a cast of mind ? Accordingly, there 
was never seen among them that eieganoe of bdiaviour, that ease and compla* 

* Clitomichas, homo et acutus ut Ptenus, et valde studiosus ac diligeos. — Acadctn. Q,ue8t. 1. ir. n. 98. 
t Tusc. Q,u8B8t. 1. iii. n. 54. X Suet, in yit Terent. 

{ Faetom senatas-consaltum ne quis postea Cartha^inienni aut literii Gnscis aat sermoni ttnderet^ ne 
aut loqui cam hoste, aut scribere itne interprete posset. — Justin. 1. xz. c. 6* Justin ascribes the reason of 
this Iwr to atreBW>nable eorrespondence between one Suniatus, a oowerful Carthaginian* and Dionrsius 
tie tjcaat of Sicily- ; the former, by letters written in Greek, whicn afterwards fell into the bands of tb* 
Carthsginisns, having informed the tjnuit of the war desi|paed a^aioit him bj hit coantry, ovt of hatnA 
to Hanoo the geoeral, to whom he was aa enemy. 
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of a Rbenl educatioo in all ciyilised natioM. The BinaU Dumber oTgieat meo 
which this natioD has produoed, must therefore have owed their merit to tfa? 
felici^ of dieir genius, to the siogularity of dieir talents, and a low ejcperience, 
without anj great assistance (rom instniction. Hence it was, that the merit 
of the greatest men of Carthage was sullied by great fallinpa, low rices, and 
cruel i^assions ; and it is rare to meet with any conspicuous virtue amMone tiiein, 
without some blemish ; with anjr virtue of a noble, generous, and amiatSe ki«L 
and supported bv dear and lastuig principles, such as is every where found 
among the Greets and Romans. Toe reader will perceive, tliat I here speak 
only of the h^then virtues, and agreeably to the idea which the pagansent^- 
tained of them. 

I meet withasfewmooumentBof their skill in arts of a less noble and neces* 
saiy kind, as painting and sculpture. 1 find, indeed, that the^ had plundered 
the conquered nations of a great many works in both these kinds, out it does 
not appear that they themselves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help concluding, diat traffic was the 
predominant inclination, and the peculiar characteristic, of the CarthaginiaM ; 
that it formed in a manner the basis of the state, the soul of the oommon- 
wealth, and the grand spring which eave motion to all their enteroriaes. The 
Carthaginians in senerai were skilful merchants ; employed wholly in traffic ; 
eicited strongly by the desire of gain^ and esteeminj^ nolhinp but riches ; di- 
recting all their talents, and placing their chief gl<Hy, m amassing them, though, 
at the same time, they scarce knew the purpose for which they were designed, 
or how to use them in a noble or wordiy manner. 



SECTION VIII. 

/HE CHAaACTER, MAirKERS, AHB QUALITIES OF THE CARTHAGINIAirS. 

tN the enumeration of the various qualities whieh Cicero* assigns to differ- 
ent nations, as their distioguishiitf cbaoacteristics, he declares that of the Car- 
thaginians to be craft, skill, address, industry, cunning, eaUidtias; which 
doubtless appeared in war, but was still more conspicuous in the rest of their 
conduct ; and this was jomed to another quality, that bears a verr near rela- 
tion to it, and is still less reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lying, 
hvpocrisy. and breach of ^^lith ; and these, by accustoming the mind insensi- 
bly to be. less scrupulous with regard to tijtf cooice of the means for c<Hnpass- 
ing its designs, prepare it for the basest frauds and the most perfidious actions. 
This was also 6ne of the characteristics of the Carthaginians ;t and it was so 
notorious, that to sknifr^ any rtmarkaiUe dithone^y it was usual to call 
it, Punic honour^ fiwB Punica ; and to denote a kauivisk deceitfiU tmitd, no 
expression was thought more proper and emi^tical than this, a (jorihagiman 
mtnd^ Puntcumingemum, 

An excessive thirst for, and an immoderate love of profit, ^neralhr ^ve 
occasion, in Carthage, to the committing of base and uigust actions. A single 
example will |)rove tlds. In the time of a truce, granted by Scipio U> Uie 
earnest entreaties of the Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven by 
a storm on the «>ast of Carthage, were seized by order of the senate and peo- 
ple,! who could not suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. They wei% 
resolved to get money, though the manner of acquiring it were ever so scan- 

* CtMun TaluRHii lioet iiwi bm anMnm, Umen nee numero HitpuMM, aee robore Gallop net ealfiditaiit 
PflRMfl, m4 pieUto •crelig'tone, Ase. omnes |^entei patiooesque tajpemTimut.— De Arutp. Re»p. n. T9. 

t Cajrdmfclnieiuis fmidulenti at men4ace»«~maltis at ▼arut mereatoram adTanamnique lefawMubat aA 
gtaAium fallwidi qinsstui cvpiJitate ▼oeabantur.-vCio. Orat. ii. in Rail. n. 94i 

t Maifiitvfttm tenatqi^ rooaitt popiiliM in euriB yavtibiilo fmneroi of |a«tft es ocvUt T^fyhffTtptt a«K^ 
l*ietur ytmih, CooMawni eit nt, feCi<^I4T. 1« uuu a. 34 • 
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Slalom. The inhabitant ci Carth^pe, eren m BL Austin's time, as diat fiiflwr 
informs us, showed, on a particular occasion, that they still retained part of 
this characteristic* 

But these were not tiie only bkmisiies and faults of the CarUu9iniaiH.t 
They hs^d something »istere and savage in their disposition and genius, a 
haug^h^ and imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which in its first starts was deaf 
to either reason or remonstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost ez« 
cesses of violence. The people, cowardly and grovelling under apprehen* 
sions, were proud and cruel in their transports ; at the same time that tiiey 
trembled under their magistrates, they were dreaded in their turn by theit 
miserable vassals. In this we see the difference which education makes be* 
tween one nation and another. The Athenians, whose city was always con- 
sidered as the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of their authoritr, 
and difficult to govern ; but still a fund of good nature and humanity made 
them compassionate the misfortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors 
of their leaders. Cleon one day desired the assembly in which he presided, 
to break up, because, as he told them, he had a sacrifice to offer, and friends 
to entertain. The people unly laughed at the request, and immediately sepa- 
rated. Such a liberty, says Plutarch, at Carthage, would have cost a man 
bis life. 

Livy makes a like reflection wi& regard to Terentius Varro.t That gene- 
ral, on his return to Rome after the battle of Cannae, ^ich had been lost by 
bis ill conduct, was met by persons of all orders of the state, at some distance 
from Rome, and thankea by them for his not havii^ despaired of the com- 
monwealth ; who, says the historian, had he been a general of the Carthagi- 
nians, must have expected the most severe punishment : Cm, si Carihaginien" 
stum ductor Jttisset^ mhil recmandum supplicit foret. Indeed, a court was 
established at Carthage, where the generals were obliged to give an account 
of their conduct ; and they were all made responsible for the events of the 
war. Ill success was punished there as a crime against the state ; and when- 
ever a general lost a battle, he was almost sure at his return of ending his life 
upon a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous disposition of the 
Carthaginians, who were always ready to shed the blood of their citizens as 
well as of forei^piers. '^The unheard-of torture^ which they made Re^ua 
suffer, are a manifest jproof of this abocition ; and their history will funush us 
with such instances of it, as are not to be read without hoijror. 



PART SECOND. 

THE BISTORT OT THE CARTHikGINIAirS. 

The interval of time between the foundation of Carthage and its ruin, inclu* 
ded seven hundred years, and may be divided into two chapters. The first, 
which is much the longest, and is least known, as is ordinary with the hepn' 
nings of all states, extends to the first Punic war, and takes up five hunored 
and eighty -two years. The second, which ends at the destruction of Car* 
thage, contains but a hundred and eighteen years. 

* Anwontebaak had fmnnised the citiseni of Carthage, to diseorer to them their raoit secret thonrhtli 
fo ease the^ would come, on a da^ appointed, to bear him. Beinr all met, he told them ther were deai- 
roui to bay^ oheap and sell dear. Every- man's conscience pleaded (piiltjr to the rharge ; and the mounte* 
bank wm ditmiasQd with applause a|id laii^ter. — yili Toltis emere, et care rendere ; In qoo dicto levit* 
■imi leepiri emnes tamen contdentias inrenerunt soas, eiqoe rera et tamen Improriaa disMnti adminblll 
faT«re pboienmt.— S. Aurost. 1. xHL de Triait. e« 9. 

t Plot ^ OcB. R«p. p. 100. t I«ib.Bxii*B.tl. 
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CHAPTER L 

TBB roUHBATION OF OA&TBAOB, AITO Z70 
FBOOaSM TZXiZi TBB TZBKB OF TBB 
KBIT PtTBZe BTAB. 

Carthaos, in Africa, was a colony from Tyre, the roost lenowned cihr at 
(hat time ibr commerce in the world. Tyre had loi^g bef<»« transplantea an- 
other colony into that countiy, which built Utica.* made famous hj the death 
of the second Cato, who for this reason is generally called Cato Uticensis. 

Authors disa^e veiy much with regard to the era of the foundation of 
Carthage.t It is a diificult matter, and not veiy material, to vecoDcile them; 
at least, agreeably to the plan laid down by me. it is suffident to know, witfaiD 
a few years, the time in which that city was builL 

Carthage existed a little aboiEe seven hundred jrears4 It was destroyed im- 
der the consulate of Cn. Lentulus and L. Mummius^ the 603d year of Rome, 
30S9th of the world, and 145 before Christ. The foundation of it may there- 
fore be fixed at the year of the world 3158, when Joash was king of Judaii, 
98 years before the ouilding of Rome, and 846 before our Sayiour. 

The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elisa, a Tynan princess, better 
known by the name of Dido.§ Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of tibe &• 
rnous Jezebel, called in Scripture Ethbaal, was her dpeat-grandfatber. She 
married her near relation Acerbas, called otherwise Sicharbas and Sichaeus, 
an extremely rich prince, and Pyg^mali<Mi, king of Tyre, was her brother* 
This prince naviiig put Sichaeus to death, in order that he might have an <^por- 
tunity of seizins his immense treasures, Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her 
brotner, by witndrawing secretly with all her dead busband's possessioDS. 
ARer having loiw; wandered, she at last landed on the coast of the Mediteira- 
nean, in the gulf where Utica stood, and in the country of Africa, properly 
so called, distant almost fifteen miles from Tunis,|| so famous, at this time, m 
its corsairs ; and there settled with her few followers, after having purchased 
some lands from the inhabitants of the countiy.lT 

Many of the neighbouring peq[>le, invited hj the prospect of lucre, repaired 
thither to sell to trose foreigners the necessaries oi^ lif<fr^ and shortly after in- 
corporated themselves with 4hem. These inhabitants, who had been thus 
gathered from different places, soon grew veiy numerous. The citizens of 
Utica, considering them as their countiymen, and as descended from the same 
common stock, deputed envoys with veir considerable presents, and exhorted 
them to build a city in the place where they had first settled. The natives of 
the country, from the esteem and respect frequently shown to strangers, made 
them the like offers. Thus all things conspiring with Dido's views, she built 
her city, which was appointed to pay an annual tribute to the Africans for the 



• Utica et Carthago ambn iDclrUs, amb« a Pfa<BDie9)i» eonditie ; ilia fato Catonis insifnis, hec soo. — 
Pompon. Mel. c. 67. Utica and Cfarthage both famous, and both built by Phoenicians ; the fint reoowDed 
by Gate's fate, the last by its own. 

-f Our countryman Howel endearoored to reconcile the three different aceounti of the foundation of Car- 
thag:e in the following manner. He says, that the town consisted of three parts, riz. Cothon, or the port 
and buildings adjoining to it, which he supposes to have been first built ; Megara, built next, and in respect 
of Cothon called the W ew Town, or Karthada ; and Byrsa, or the citadel, buill last of all, and prcbsbly 
by Dido. ' 

Cothon. to agree with Appian, was bnilt fifty years before the taking of Troy; Mtgmn, to eenrespond 
with £u8«>.biiis, was built a hundred and ninety-four years later-, Byrsa, to agree with Menander, cited by 
Josephus, was built a hundred and sixty^six years after Megara. 

} Liv. Epit 1. li. 
§ Justin I. xnii. c. 4, 5, 6. App. de Bello Pun. p. 1. Btrab. I. xvu. p. 833. Patere. I. i c. 6. 
II One hundred and twenty stadia.— Strab. 1. xiv. p. 687. 

IT Some authors say, that Dido put a trick on the natives, by desiring to purchase of them, for her m* 




rally exploded by the learned ; who observe, that th'e Hebrew woid Bosra, which signifieaa ^ntificatisi^ 
gave riie to the Goeek word Bjrsa, which is the name of the citadel of Caifthaf e. 



ptmnd ft stood iijpon, dtid called it Carthada,* or Carthage, a name that in the 
Phoenician and Hebrew tongues, which have a great affinity, signifies the New 
City. It is said that, when the foundations were dug, a horse's head wai 
found, which was thought a good omen, and a presage of the future warlike 
genius of that people.! 

This princess was afterwards courted by larbas, king of Getulia, and threat- 
ened with a war in case of refusal. Dido, who h^id bound herself by an 
oath not to consent to a second marriage, beinff incapable of violating the faith 
she had sworn to Sich?eus, desired time for deliberation, and for appeasing the 
manes of her first husband by sacrifice. Having, therefore, ordered a pile to 
be raised, she ascended it ; and drawing out a dagger she had concealed un- 
der her robe, stabbed herself with it.^ 

Viigil has made a great alteration in this history, by supposing that ^neas, 
his hero, was contemporary with Dido, though there was an interval of near 
three centuries between the one and the other : the era of the building oi 
Carthage being fixed three hundred years later than the destruction of Troy. 
This liberty is very excusable in a poet, who is not tied to the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of a historian ; we admire, with great reason, the judgment he has 
shown in his plan, when, to interest the Romans for whom he wrote, he has 
the art of introducing the implacable hatred which subsisted between Car- 
thage and Rome, and ingeniously deduces the original of it from the very re- 
mote foundation of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings^ as we have observed^ were very weak, grew 
larger by insensible degrees, m the country where it was founded. But its 
dominion was not long confined to Africa. The inhabitants of this ambitious 
city extended their conquests into Europe, by invading Sardinia, seizing a 
great part of Sicily, and reducing almost all Spain; and having sent pow- 
erful colonies every where, they ei^'oyed the empire of the seas for more than 
six hundred years ; and formed a state which was able to dispute pre-emi- 
nence with the greatest empires of the world, by their wealth, their com- 
merce, their nunierous armies, their formidable fleets, and above all, by the 
courage and ability of their captains. The dates and circumstances of many 
of these conquests are little known ; I shall take but a transient notice of them, 
in order to enable my readers to form some idta of the countries, which will 
be often mentioned iu the course of this history. 

CONQtJESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN AFRICA. 

The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free themselves from 
the annual tribute which they had engaged to pay the Africans, for the terri- 

« Kartka Hadath, or Badtha. 
f Efibdgre loco si^nom, quod regia Juno 
MoQstrd,rat, caput acris equi ; nam sic fore be^o 
EgreffiaiB, et laciku victu per secolat gentem. 

Yiiy. Mn. 1. L 443. 

The TjrriaiM landing near this holj ^pronnd. 

And diggini^ here* a prosperous omen fcond : 

From under earU) a courser's head they drew. 

Their gprowth and future fortune to foresbew ; 

This fated si|^ their foundress Ja»o i^ave, 

Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave. D ryden* 

X The story, as it is told more at large in Justin. 1. xriil. e. 6. is this. — ^laibas, king ef the MauntanfanSf 
lending for ten of the principal Cartha^nians, demanded Dido in marriage, threatening to declare war 




bewulta^ to qott his native plaee and kindred, for the conversation of barbarians, who were as savage as 
the wildest beasts. Here the queen, with indis^nation. interrupting them, and asking if thej were not 
uhajBod to refuse living in any manner which might be beneficial to their country, to which they owed 
even their lives i tliey then delivered the' king*s message, and bade her set them a pattern, and sacrifice 
ketislf ta.b«^ e<»wai(y*» welfare. Dido being thus ensared, called on Sichseus with tean and lamentations, 
snd awwefed tlMit she would f« where the fate of her citv called her. At the expiration of three imm^s, 
she ascended d>« f*^ P*'* > *«d with her last breath told the speetatcrs, that, the was goiaf to her bus* 
bud, as the/ h«4 ordered heiw 
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loij whidi hftd hMn c«d«d to tbein.* This ooadod does timn bo 

Hm settlement was g^ranted them opon conditian of their p^jiog a trSwte. 




prospered accoidiQi^y, the war beim[ termiiiated by the payment of the tribute. 

Tbe Carthaginians aflerwards earned their arms against the Moots and Nu- 
midians, and gained many conquests over both.t Being now emboldened by 
these happy successes, they shook off entirely the tribute which |:ave them so 
much uneasiness, and possessed themselves of a great part of Africa.! 

About this time there arose a great dispute between Carthage and Cyrene, 
on account of their respective limits.§ Cyrene was a veiy powerful ci^, situ- 
ated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater Syrtis, and had been built by 
Battus the Lacedssmonian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two young men should set out at the same 
time fipom each city ; and that the place of their meeting should be the gobs- 
mon boundaiy of hoih states. The Carthaginians (these were two bix>th€i9 
named Phileni) made the most haste ; and their antaaonists, pretending Hal 
foul play had been used, and that the two brothers above mentioned had set 
out Mfore the time appointed, refused to stand to the agreement^ unless the 
two brothers, to remove ail suspicion of unfair dealing, would consent to be 
buried alive in the place where they had met. They acquiesced in the propo- 
sal, and the Cartbagimans erected, on that spot, two altars to their memories, 
ana paid them divine honours in their cit>. and from that time, the place was 
called the Altars of tbe Philaeni, Arae Philenonim,il and served as the boun- 
daiy of the Carthaginian empire, which extended from thence to the pillars ojf 
Hercules. 

CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHlOINlJUrS Iff SARDIiriA, &C. 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the time when the Cartha- 
ginians entered Sardinia, or of tbe manner they got possession of it. This 
island was of great use to them, and during all their wars supplied them abun- 
dantly with provisions. IT It is separated from Corsica by a strait of about 
three leagues over. The metropolis of the southern and most fertile part of 
it, was Caralis, or Calaris, now called Cagliari. On the arrival of t&e Car- 
thaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in the northern parts of the 
island, which are almost inaccessible, and whence the enemy could not dis- 
lodspe them. 

Tlie Carthaginians seized likewise on the Baleares, now called Majorca and 




who 
This 
harbour is, at this day, one of the most considerable in the Mediterranean. 

These isles furnished the Carthaginians with the most expert slineers in the 
world, who did them great service in battles and sieges.tt They slung large 
stones of above a pound weight : and sometimes threw leaden buIletsQ" with 
fco much violence, that tliey would pierce even the strongest helmets, shields, 
and cuirasses ; and were so dexterous in their aim, that they scarce ever miss- 
ed the mark. The inhabitants of these islands were accustomed from their 



* Justin. 1. six. c. 1. ^ f Jafltia. 1. xix. c 2. 

X Afri compulsi ctipendium arbis conditK Cartha^ciBiensiboi remtttrrc-^iifltia. 1. xiz. «. % 

} Sallust. de Bello Jugvrth. n. 77. Valer. Max. 1. t. <% 6. 

I These pillars were not standing^ in Strabo*8 time. Some ^ographevi think Arcadia to be tbe tfcr 

whKh WHS anciently called Philnnorum Ara ; but others belieire it was Naina or Taia, sHuated a littis 

west of Arcadia, in the |fulf of Sidra. 

V Strab. 1. ▼. p. 934. Diod. 1. r. p. S96. •* Lir. I. xxriil o. S7. 

tt I>^od. I. T. n 398, and 1. xix. p. 742. Lit. loco citato. 
ZZ Liqoesett exeosso rlans fundft, et attrita ai^ris relut if ne, distillat; «. •. Tbe ball, whea thwwa hum 
the Oiaff, dissolretj aad, b/ the frictaoa of tbe air. runs as if it was awlied bj Si^.... Seatc. Vat Uvnl 



Metney tahftndle iiie ti&ag; lor which pnptm^ iMr modben fk/ted^ <n die 
bough of a high trte^ the piece of hreftd Semgotd for tbefar cbiMren's bieak- 
faat) itfao Were not fallowed a nuMrsel} till thc7 had broti^t it down with their 
sliue«« From this practice these i^ncls were called Baleares and Gymaum 
bj the Greeks ;* because the inhabitants used to exercise themselyes so early 
in slingiqg of stones^ 

COKQtJesTS OF THE CAHtltAGtNtAKS IK SPAIIT. 

Before I enter on the relation of these conquests, 1 think it pn^r to give 
ny readers some idea of Spain. 

Spain is divided into three pjarts, Bietica, Lusitania, Tairaconia.} 

Bcetica, so called from the riyer Bcetis,§ was the southern division of it, and 
comprehended the present kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New Cas- 
ile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and Gadirs^ is a 
own situated in a small island of the same name, on the westein coast of An- 
lalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. It is well known that Hercules, 
laving extended bis conquests to this place, halted from the supposition that 
16 was come to the extremity of the wctrld.|| He here erected twopillars as 
nonuments of his victories, pursuant to the custom of that age. The place 
las always retained the name, though time has quite destroyed these pulars. 
^.uthors are divided in opinion, wim regard to the place where these pillars 
vera erected. Bcetica was the most fruitful, the wealthiest, and the most 
Populous part of Spain. IT It contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited 
)y the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the Bcetis stood three laige 
nties ; Castulo towards the source ; Corduba lower dovra, the native place of 
!^ucan and the two Senecas ; lastly, Hispalis,'** Lusitania, is bounded on the 
vest by the ocean, on the north by tiie river Durius,tt and on the south by the 
iver Ana^.tt Between these two rivers is the Tagus. Lusitania was what is 
K)w called rortugal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the rest of Spain, that is, the kingdoms of Mur- 
;ia and Valentia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre. Biscay, the Asturias, Gailicia, 
he kingdom of Leon, and the greatest part ot the two Castiles. Tarraco,§^ 
I very coasiderable city, gave its name to that part of Spain. Pretty near it lay 
3arcmo.|l!l Its name gave rise to the ccmjecture that it was built by Hamilcar, 
umamed Barcba, father of the great Hannibal. The most renowned nations 
)f Tarraconia, were the Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus ;ir^ the Cantabri, 
vhere Biscay now lies ; the Carpetani, whose capital was Toledo ; the Ovi- 
arii, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, and peopled with a martial 
ace of men, had sufficient to excite both the avarice and ambition of the 
Z^arthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than of a warlike disposition, 
Tom the veiy genius and constitution of their republic. They doubtless knew 
hat their Phoenician ancestors, as Diodorus relates,*! taking advantage of the 
lappy ignorance of the Spaniards with regard to the immense riches which 

♦ Strab. I. iii. n. 167. 
f Bochart derivet the name of these Uhjids from two PhcBnioiaji words, Baal-Jare, or master in the art 
if slinf ing; This streof^ens the authority of Strabo, vtx.tfaat the inhabitaatsleamt their art from the Phoe- 
licians, who were once their masters. £(pev5oi^Tai (S^kttoi ki^T/evrqx — \%6ro\) (pOivix£f nayivyflv tols \^(Ttit. 
Ind this is still more probable, when we consider that both the Hebrews and Phoenicians excelled in this 
xi. The Balearian slinafs would annoy an enemy, either near at hand, or at a distance. Every slioger 
larried three of them in war. One hun^r from the neck, a second from the waist, and a third was earned 
n the hand. To this give me leave to add two more observations, (foreign indeed to the present purpose, 
tut relating to these islands,) which I hope will not be unentertaining to the reader. The firet is, that these 
slandswere once so inf^Mted with rabbits, that the inhabitants applied to Rome, either for aid against 
hem, or otherwise desired new habitations, ix^dXVeffOai ^^f vrro rQvJViuv thtcov, those creatures having 
Jected them out of their old ones. — Vide. Strab. Plin. 1. viii. c. 55. Tne second observation is, that ttieso 
slanders were not only expert slingers, but likewise excellent swimmers ; which they are to this day. by 
he testimony of our countryman Biddulph, who, in his Travels, informs us, that being becalmed near these 
siands, a woman swam to aim out of one of them, with a basket of fruit to sell. 

1 Qlorer. 1. ii. c. 3. i OuMUlqoiTir. || Strab. 1. iii. p. 171. IT Ibid. p. 1S9~1^ 

•• Seville. tt I>ae»o- tX Guadian*. M Tarragona. 

U) Barcelona. fT £bfo. *f Lib. t. p. S12. 
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were hid in the boivets of thetr land, first took (irom tftem tfa«9e precious trea* 
sures m exchange for commodities of little valve. Tbc^ likewise foresaw, 
that if they could once subdue this country, it wodd furnish them abundantly 
with well disupiined troops for the conquests of other nations, as actually hap- 
pened. 

The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing in Spain, was to assist tin 
inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by the Spaniards.* That city, as 
well as Utica and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even more ancient 
than either of them. The Tyrians having built it, established there the >vor- 
ship of Hercules ; and erected in bis honour a magnificent temple, which be- 
came famous in after ages. The success of this first expedition of the Car- 
thaginians, made them desirous of canyii^* their arms into Spain. 

It is not exactly known in what period they entered Spain, nor how far they 
extended their first conquests. It is probable that these were slow in the 
beginning, as the Carthaginians had to do with very warlike nations, who de- 
fended themselves with great resolution and courage. Nor could they ever 
have accomplished their design, as Strabo observes,! had the Spaniards, united 
in a body, formed but one state, and mutually assisted one another. But as 
every district, every people, were entirely detached from their neiffhbours, and 
had not the least correspondence nor connexion with them, the Carthaginians 
were forced to subdue them one after another. This circumstance occasioned, 
on one hand, the loss of Spain ; but on the other, protracted the ^var, ana 
made the conquest of the country much more difficult ;J accordingly, it has 
been observed, that though Spain was the first province which the Romans 
invaded on the continent, it was the last they subdued ;§ and was not entirely 
subjected to their power, till after having made a vigorous opposition for up- 
wards of two hundred years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy, of the wars of 
Hamilcar, Asdiubal, and Hannibal in Spain, which will soon be mentioned, 
that the arms of the Carthaginians had not made any coasiderable progress in 
that country before that period, and that the greatest part of Spain was then 
unconquered. But in twenty years time they completed the conquest of al- 
most the whole country. 

At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy, all the coast of Africa, from the 
Philaenorum Arae, by the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was subject 
to the Carthaginians.fl Passing through the strait, they had conquered all the 
western coast of Spain, along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. The 
coast which lies on the Mediterranean had been almost wholly subdued by 
them ; and it was there they had built Carthagena, and they were masters ot 
all the country, as^ far as the river Iberus, which boundecf their dominions. 
Such was at that time the extent of their empire. In the centre of the coun- 
try, some nations had indeed held out against all their efforts, and could not be 
subdued by them. 

CONQUESTS OP THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SICILY. 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are more known. 1 
shall here relate those which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, who first 
prompted the Carthaginians to carry their arras into Sicily, till die first Punic 
war. This period includes near two hundred and twenty years, viz. from the 
year of the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of these wars, Syra- 
cuse, the most considerable as well as most powerful city of Sicily, had in- 
vested Gelon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus, three brothers who succeeded one 



* Juntin. 1. xlir. c. 5. Dtod. 1. ▼. p. 900, t Lib. Hi. p. IML 

X Sach a Aivisic-n of Britain retarded, and at the tame time facilitated the eonquettof it totbe RoamnAi 
Dnm »\ngu\t pug^nantt Doiversi vinciintur.— TariU 
{ Uitpaaia prima Romania inita Prorinciarura qae qoidem eontisentis slat, i ostreffla omnium 
K«*-Lir. L zxtriii. n. 12. 

II Poljb. I. iu. p. I^. 1. i. p. 9. 
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n04mr, irith ftSovMreien fowet. After ^eir deaths, ^a democracy, or popiihr 

f!>reniQieat was est&blialied in that city, and subsisted above »xty yean, 
rom this time tbe two Dkmysiuses, Timoleon md Agatfaocles, bofe uie sway 
tn Syracuse. Pyrrfaus was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept pos* 
session «f it only a few years. Such was the g^emment of Sicily during the 
ivars (^ which I am about to treat. They will give us great light with regard 
to the power of the Carthaginians at the time that they began to be engaged 
in war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the laigest and most considerable island in the Mediterranean, h 
is of a triaii^gular form, and for that reason was called Trinacria and Trique- 
tra. The eastern side, which faces the Ionian or Grecian sea, extends from 
Cape Pachynum^ to Pekffum.f The most celebrated cities on this coast ane 
Syracuse, Tauromenium, and Afessana. The northern coast, which looks to- 
wards Italy, reaches from Cape Pelonim to Cape Lilybseumtj The most no* 
ted cities on this coast are Mylae, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lily- 
bseum. The southern coast, which lies opposite to Africa, extends from Cape 
Lilybxum to Pachynum. The most remaikable cities on this coast are Seii* 
nus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is separated from Ita^ 
by a strail, which is not more than a mile and a half over, and called the Faro, 
or Strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that city. The passage from Lily- 
bauim to Africa§ is about 1500 furlongs, that is about seven^-five leagues.ll 

The period in which the Carthaginians first carried their arms into Sicily is 
vol exactly knovm.ir All we are certain of is, that they were already pos- 
sessed of some part of it at the time that they entered into a treaty with the 
Romans ; the same year that the kings were expelled, and consuls appointed 
in their room, viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece. This 
treaty, which is the first we find mentioned to have been made between these 
two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as possessed by the Carthaginians ; 
whereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate only to those parts of 
the island which were subject to them. By this treaty it is expressly stipu 
lated, that neither the Romans nor their allies shall sail beyond the Fair fro- 
roontory,** which was very near Carthage ; and that such merchants as shall 
resort to this city for traffic, shall pay only certain duties, as are settled in it.tt 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Carthaginians were particulariy 
careful to exclude the Romans from all the countries subject to them, as well 
as from the knowledge of what was transacting in them ; as though the Car* 
tbaginiaiis, even at that time, had taken umbrage at the rising power of the 
Romans, and already harboured in their breasts the secret seeds of jealousy 
and distrust, that were one day to burst out in long and cruel wars, and a mu- 
tual hatred and animosity, which nothing could extinguish but the ruin of one 
of the contending powers. 

Some years after the conclusion of this first treaty, the Carthaginians made 
an alliance with Xerxes king of Persia. Jt This pnnce, who aimed at nothii^ 
less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he considered as his irre- 
concileable enemies, thought it would be impossible for him to succeed in his 
enterprise without the assistance of Carthage, whose power was formidable 
even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always kept in view the design 
they entertained of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily> eagerly embraced 
the favourable opportunity which now presented itself for completing the re- 

* PftMaro. t I) E^«ra. ( Cape B060. } Strabo, I. vi. ^p. 367^ 

n ThU is Strabo's calculation : bot there must be a mistake in the nameral characters, aad what he ii». 
mediately sabjoins, is a proof of this mistake. He says, that a man, whose eye-sieht wafi good, mig'hta 
from the coast of Sicily, count the vessels that came oat of the port of Qarthage. Is it pr/ssmle that tb« 
cje caa carry so far as 60 or 75 leasees ? This passa^^e of Strabo, therefore, must be thus corrected. TIm 
pus^e fram T.ilybiBum to Africa, is only 35 leas^ues. 
TT A. Bf . S501. A. Carth. S4S. Rome, 045. Ant. J. C. 508. Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245. et sf^q. Kdit. 6nnar< 
** The M94oa of thia reatalat, according' to Polybius, was, the unwillingness of the Carthaginians to tef 
the Roanaas have any knowledge of the countries which lay more to the south, in order, that this coternra*- 
iw peopie m^iit not heaj* of their fertility. — Polyb. 1. iii. p. 347. Edit. Gxonov. 

tt PoJjSl 1. iii. p. 346- tt A. M 3530. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod. 1. 1>. p. l, 16, ct 2«. 
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the Carthaeinians were to invade, with all their foioes* those Gm^ka wfao 
were aettled in Sicily and Italy^ while Xenes shoiihl mafcb in person i^iost 
Greece itself. 

The preparations lor this war lasted three years. The land aiSBj aaaoasted 
to no less than three hundred thousand mep. The fleet consisted m two thou- 
sand ships of war, and upwards of three thousand smaU resaeis o£ bvdeiL 
Hamilcar^ the most experienced captain of his age, sailed 6«iin'Cajr&t^ with 
this formidable army. ^ He landed at Palermo,* and, after pefreabiBg^ his 
troops, he marched against Hymera, a c\ij not far distant from PaleiHio, and 
laid siege to it. Theron, who commanded in it, seeing himself ▼eir mudb 
straitened, sent to Geloo, who had possessed himself of Syracuse. He flew im- 
mediately to his relief with hfty thousand foot, and five thousand hone. His 
arrival infused new courage into the besieged, who, from that time, made a 
very vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in stratagems. A courier was 
brought to him, who had been despatched from Selinuntnm, a ci^ of Siciij, 
with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day when he loigfat expect 
the cavaliy, which he had requested. Gelon drew out an equal omnber of 
his own troops, and sent them from his camp about the time agreed oo. 
These being admitted into the enemy's camp, as comii^ from SelinuDtuiD, 
rushed upon Hamilcar, killed him, and set nre to his shipts. In this critical 
conjuncture. Gelon attacked with all his forces the Carthaginians, who at fiist 
maae a gallant resistance. But when the news of their general s death was 
brought them, and they saw all their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed them, 
and tney fled. And now a dreadful slaughter ensued ; upwar£ of a hundred 
and BAy thousand bein^ slain. The rest of the army, having retired to a 
place where they were m want of every thing, could not make a long defence, ' 
and were forced to surrender at discretion. This battle was foi^t on the 
veiy day of the famous action of Thermopyl«/in which three hundred Spar- 
tans,! with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed Xerxes's entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Cartbafe of the entire defeat of the ar- 
my, consternation, grief, and despair, threw the whole city into such a confu- 
sion and alarm as are not to be expressed. It was imagined that the enemy 
was already at the gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverses of fortune, 
always lost their courage, and sunk into the opposite extreme. Immediately 
they sent a deputation to Gelon, by which they desired peace upon any terms. 
He beard their envoys with ^at humanity. The complete victory he bad 
chained, so far from making him haughtv and untractable, had only increased 
Lis modesty and clemency even towards the enemy. He therefore granted 
them a peace without any other condition than their paying two thousand 
talents^ towards the expense of the war. He likewise required them to build 
•wo temples, where the treaty of thispeace should be deposited, and exposed 
at all times to public view. The Carthaginians did not think this a dear 
purchase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessaiy to their afiairs, and 
which they hardly durst hope for. Gisco, the son of Hamilcar, pursuant to 
the unjust custom of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to the general the ill suc- 
cess of a war, and making him bear the blame of it, was punished for his 
father's misfortune, and sent into banishment. He passed the remainder of his 
days at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. j 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the peook, and invited all the ! 
citizens to appear under arms. He himself entered the assembly, unarmed^ 
and without his guards, and there gave an account of the whole conduct of his I 

• This citj is called in Latin PanoraiDS. 
t Bitf4es the SOO Spartans, tti« Thessians, a people of B«eotia, to th« miiBber of 700^ fisoglit aad dM ! 
ffflh Lttteidas in this memorable battle. — Herod. 1. vii. c. 909—933. ' » J 

1 An Anir. silrer talent, aecmrdinf t* Dr. Bernard, b L^aOS St. e«as«qtteaUj 9000 taUati is IsAlStJff^ . 
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%• Ifif speech met wiii no oiher interroptioii Hatt ihe jpublk tert i Bio Bi e s 
nhich were given him of gratitude and admiration. So far from heiqg treated 
as a tyrant, and the <^pressor of his country's likierty, he was considered as 
Its benefactoif and deliverer ; all, with a unanimous voice, proclaimed him 
ciog ; and the crown was bestowed, afler his death, on his two brothers. 

After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse,* where Nicias 
perished with his whole fleet, the Segestans, who had declared in &vour of 
tbe Athenians against the Syracusans, fearing the resentment of their enemi^i 
and being attacKeU by the mbabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aid of the 
Carthaginians, and put themselves and city under their orotection. At Cat^^ 
tkage, the people debated some time what course woula be proper for them 
to take, the affair meeting with great difficulties. On one hand, the Garths 
gioians were very desirous to possess themselves of a city, which lay so con- 
venient for them ; on the other, they dreaded the powers and forces of Syra- 
cuse, which had so lately cut to pieces a numerous army of the Athenians, and 
become, by so splendid a victory more formidable than ever. At last the lust 
of empire prevailed, and the Segestans were promi|ed succours. 

The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, who at that time was 
invested with the highest dignity of the state, being one of the suffetes. H« 
was grandson of Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, and killed be> 
foie Hyme^, and son of Gisco, who had been condemned to exile. He left 
Carthai^e, animated with an ardent desire of revenging his family and coun- 
ty, and of wiping away the disgrace of the last defeat. He had a very ereal 
army, as well as fleet, under his command. He landed at a place called the 
Wtil of Ldl^bcsum^ which gave its name to a city, afterwards built on the same 
spot. His 6rst enterprise was the siege of Selinuntum. The attadc and 
defence were equally vigorous, the very women showing a resolution and 
bravery above their sex. The city, after making a long resistance, was taken 
hj storm, and the plunder of it abandoned to the soldiers. The victor exer- 
cised the most horrid cruelties, without showing the least regard either to 
ate or sex. He permitted such inhabitants as had fled, to return to the city 
alter it had been dismantled, and to till the lands, on condition of their payinsr 
a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city had been built two hundred ana 
forty-two years. 

Hymera, which he next besieged and took likewise by storm, after beine 
more cruelly treated than Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred and 
forty years from its foundation. He forced three thousand prisoners to undergo 
eveiy kind of ignominious punishment, and at last murdered them on the very 
spot, where his grandfather had been killed by Gelon's cavaliy, to appease 
and satisfy his manes by the blood of these unhappy victims. 

These expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to Carthage, on which 
occasion the whole city came out to meet him, and received him with th« 
most joyful acclamations. 

These successes re-inflamed the desire, and revived the design which the 
Carthaginians had ever entertained, of making themselves masters of all Si- 
cily, t Three years after, they appointed Hannibal, their general a second 
time, ^nd on bis pleading his great age, and refusii^ the command of this war, 
they gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, son of Hanno, of the same family. The 
preparations for this war were proportioned to the great design which the Car- 
thaginians had formed. The fleet and army were soon ready, and set out for 
Sicfl V. The number of their forces, according to Timseus, amounted to above 
one hundred and twenty thousand, and accoraing to Ephorus, to three hundred 
thousand men. The enemy on their side, were prepared to give the Car- 
Uiaginians a warm reception. The Syracusans had sent to all their allies, in 
order to levy forces among them, and to all the cities of Sicily to exhort them 
to exert themselves vigorously in defence of their liberties. 
- 

* A. M. SS93, A. Carth. 434. A. Bome. 336. Ant. J. C. 411. r)iod. 1. xiii. p. l6S--m, 17»*1S8. 

t Diod. 1. ztii. p. 301—908. 306—311, 396— SSl. 
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I «tpected to leel the first foiy of tibte eatiof. llua eity im 
iminenwlj rich,* and atroogly ibttified. It was situated, as were HTinera, 
and Sellimiitiim, on that coast of Sicily which faces Africa. AcconBngl}^, 
Hannibal opened the camiNiiin'^ with the siege of this ritj. Iraa^ning- that ft 
was imprsffnable except on one side, he directed his whole force to that qua^ 
tor. He miew up banks and torraces as high as Ae walls, and made use, 
on this occasion, of the rubbish and fragments of the tombs standinig roond the 
city, which he nad demolished for that purpose. Soon after, the pla^e in- 
liBcted the amiy , and swept away a great number of the soldiers, ana i& gene- 
lal himself. The Carthaginians interpreted this disaster as a pimislmieDt io- 
iicted by the gods, who reveiw^ed mthis manner the injuries done to the 
dead, whose ghosts many fancied they had seen stalking before them in the 
night. No more tombs were therefore demolished ; prayers were ordered to 
be made, according to the practice of Carthage ; a cnild iit^^ sacrificed to 
Satum, in compliance with a most inhumanly superstitious custom ; and maoy 
Tictims were thrown into the sea in honour of Neptune. 

The besieged, who at fint had gained several adyantages, were at last so 
pressed by famine, that aU hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resoked 
to abandon the city. The following night was fixed on for this purp90e. The 
veader will naturally imagine to himself the ffrief with which these miserable 
people must be seized, on their bein^ forced to leave tbeir houses, tiieir rich 
nossessions, and tiieir countiy ; but hfe was still dearer to them than all these. 
Never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To omit the rest, a crowd d 
women, batibed in tears, were seen dragging after them their helpless infants. 
in Older to secure them from the brutal fuiy of the victor. JBut Hie most 
ffrievous circumstance, was the necessity they were under o£ leavii^ behind 
Biem the aged and sick, who were unable either to fly or to make the least 
lesistance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which was the nearest city 
in tiieir way, and there received all the comforts they could expect in the de- 
l^orable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered all who were 
found in it. The plunder was immense, and such as might be expected from 
one of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and Lad never been besieged, nor consequently plundered before. 
A numberless multitude of pictures, vases and statues of all kinds were found 
here, the citizens having an exquisite taste for the polite arts. Among other 
curiosities, was the famous built of Phalaris, which was sent to Carthage. 

The siege of A^igentum had lasted eight months. Imilcon made his 
forces take up their winter quarters in it, to give them the necessary refresh- 
ment ; and left this city, after layii^ it entirely in ruins, in the beginnij^ of 
the spring. He afterwards besieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding the 
succours which were brought by Dionysiusthe Tyrant, who had seized upon 
the government of Syracuse. Imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Diony- 
sius. The conditions of it were, that the Carthaginians, besides their ancient 
acquisitions in Sicily, s^uld still possess the countiy ot the Sicanians^ Seli- 
ountum, Agrigentum, and Hymera ; as likewise that of Gela and Camarina, 
with leave for the inhabitants to reside in their respective dismantled cities, 



* The very sepalehral moDaments showed the msg-nifieence and luxurj of thia citTt they beine; adorned 
wiUa stetiies of birds and hones. But the wealth and boimdlets genetwiy of OelUar, one of its inhabit- 
itotft is almost iacredible. He entertained the people with spectacles and fea«ts; and, during a famine, 
pfevented the citizens from djing with hunger; he ;ave portions to poor maidens, and rescued the onfor 
toaate from want and despair ; he had built houses in the city end country, purposely fortbe accommodatioo 
•f straog^ers, whom he usually dismissed with handsome presents. Five hundred 8hip-wrecl:e<I citiseos 
of Oe)a, applying to him, were boimtifolly relieved, and erery man supplied with a cloak and coat out of 
bk wardrobe. -~Diod. 1. xiii. Valer. Max. 1. it. c. ult. Empedocles the philosopher, bom in A^rigentoaii 
kM a memorable saying concemu^ his fellow-citijcens, that the Agrirantines s^ioaodered their money s» 
#V««flat««Iy tr^Tf^ day, as if they expected it could never be exhausted ; and bout with siich snliditj and 
■ugntftMffe«, as if they tfaousfht they should lire for ever. 

% titm UiU, with other spolla here taken, was afterwards restored to the Afrigeatiiwa W Sdpioi wkfB 
is iMk Ciwthaf*, In the th*rd Pnnie v^r — Cic. 1. ir. in Verrem, c. 93. 

t TlM Sicaaians and Siciliaas were aaeieaUy two ilirtiurt pa o p la. 
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m conditioli of their ps^iitt a tribute to Carthage : that the LeoBtines, the ULeM- 

enians, and all the Sicilians, should retain their own taws, atid preeenrc 
heir iibert}^ and independence ; lastly, that the Syracusans should stm.coiH 
inue sulject to Dionvsius, AAer this treaty was concluded, Imilcon retuined 
o Carthc^, where the plague still made dreadful havoc. 

Dionjsius had concluded the late peace with the Carthaginians, with no 
•tber view than to get time to establish nis new authorit]^, and make the neces* 
ary preparations for the war which he meditated against them.* As he was 
eiy sensible how formidable these people were, he used his utmost endea- 
ours to enable himself to invade them with success, and his desij^ was won* 
lerfully well seconded by the zeal of his subjects. The fame of this prince, 
be strong desire he had to distinguish himself, the charms of gain, and th« 
»rospe(;t of the rewards which he promised those who should (show the greatest 
ndustry, invited from all quarters into Sicily, the most able artists and work- 
nen at that time in the world. All Syracuse now became in a manner an im* 
aense work-shop, in eveiy part of wliich men were seen making swords, Lel- 
aets, shields, and military engines ; ^nd preparing all things necessaiy for 
>uilding ships and fitting out fleets. The invention of vessels with five benches 
»f oars (^or quinquerenui^) was at that time very recent ; for, till then, those 
vith three alone bad been used.f 

Dionysjus animated the workmen by his presence, and bj the applauses he 
^ave, and the bounty which he bestowed seasonably : but chiefly by his popular 
ind engaging behaviour, which excited, more stroi^iy than any other conduct, 
he incfustry and ardour of the workmen,^ the most excellent of whom,inevei7 
irL had frequently tne honour to dine with him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number of forces had been levied 
n different countries, he called the Syracusans te^ether, laid his designs b^ore 
hem, and represented to them that the Carthaginians were the professed ene- 
xues of the Greeks : that they had no less in view than the invasion of all 
Sicily ; the subjectingof all the Grecian cities ; and that, in case their progress 
vas not checked, the Syracusans themselves would soon be attadced ; that the 
"eason why the Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprise, and continued 
nactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the plague among 
hem, which, he observed, was a favourable opportunity lor the Syracusans 
Fhoudi the tyranny and the tyrant were e.quaijy odious to Syracuse, yet the 
latreof the people bore to the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other consider- 
itions, and eveiy one, ^ided more by the views of an interested policy, than 
by the dictates of justice, received me speech with applause. Upon this, 
without the least complaint made, or any declaration of war. Dionysius ^ave 
jp to the fury of the populace, the persons and possessions of the Carthaginians, 
[jreat numbers of them resided at that time in Syracuse, and traded there on 
the faith of treaties. The common people ran to their houses, fjlundered their 
sffiects, and pretended they were sufficiently authorized to exercise every i^no* 
[niny, and inflict every kind of punishment on them, for the cruelties they had 
exercised against the natives of the country. And this horrid example of per- 
Bdy and inhumanity was followed thnmghout the whole island of Sicily. This 
was the bloody signal of the war which was declared against them. Diony- 
sius having thus be^un to do himself justice, (in his way,) sent deputies to 
Cartb»ge, to require them to restore all the Sicilian cities to their liberties; 
and that otherwise all the Cartliaginians found in ^rhero should be treated as 
enemies. This news snread a general alarm in Carthage, especialJy when 
they reflected on the sad condition to which they were reduced. . 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege ol Alotya, which was, the 
magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily ; ind pusued the siege on with SQ 
much vigour, that it was impossible for IiiOccn, msc J^rthaginian adminJ, to 
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* A. IC 3600. A. Carth. 443. A. RmM, 944. .Ast. J. C. 404. Dion. K vv. ». aSS-^SI^ 
t THramei. * Uoa^ ■iitwtei. 
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telieve ft« He brought tjmard bis engines, battered iSbe place wilii ftn ha^ 
tering rams, advanced towers six stories hign to the wall, itrfSed upon wfaeefs; 
and of an equal height with their bouses ; and from these he greatly samared 
the besieged with furious volleys of arrows and stones sent hojn his catapoitas, 
an engine at that time of late invention.* At last the city, after a ioi)^ and 
vigorous defence, was taken by storm, and ail the inhabitants of it pert to the 
sword, those excepted who took sanctoaiy in the temples. The phirnder of it 
Wa3 abandoned to the soldien ; and Dionysius, leavii^ a strong* garrison and a 
truster governor in it, returned to Syracuse. 

Toe following year Imiicon, being appointed one of the suflfetes, retuned 
to Sicily with a far greater army than before.t He landed at Palermo,} took 
several cities, and recovered Mohra by force of arms. Animated by these 
successes, he advanced towards Syracuse, with a design to besiege it ; march- 
iag his infantry by land, while his fleet, under the command of Mago, sailed 
9&ne the coast. 

The arrival of Imiicon threw the Syracusans into great consternation. Above 
two hundred ships laden with the spoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 
order, entered in a kind of triumph the great harbour, being ibllowed hj hrc 
mindred barks. At the same time the land army, consistinf^, acccmlinic to 
tome authors, of three hundred thousand foot,§ and three thousand horse, was 
•een marching forward on the other side of die city. Imiicon pitched his tent 
in the very temple of Jupiter, and the rest of the army encamped, at twelve 
furlones, or about a mile and a half from the city. Mardiing up to it, Imiicon 
offered battle to die inhabitants, who did not care to accept the dbaJien^e. 
Imiicon, satisfied at his having extorted, from the Syracusans, this ronfessioiT 
of their own weakness and bis superiori^, returned to his camp, not doubtii^ 
but he should soon be master of die ci^, considering it alreacfy as a certain 
prey, which cou^d not possibly escape him. For thirty days toget^Ar, he laid 
waste the neighbourhood about Syracuse, and ruined the whole coimtiy. H<? 
possessed himself of the suburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples of Ceres 
and Proserpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs which stood 
round the cit^ ; and among others, that of Gelon, and his wife Demarata, which 
was ezceedii^ m^ignificent. 

But these successes were not lasting. All the splendour of this anticipated 
tfiumph vanished in a moment, and taught mankind, says Diodorus, that the 
proudest mortal, blasted sooner or later by a superior power, shall be forced 
to confess his own weakness. While ImiJcon, now master of almost all the 
cities of Sicily, expected to finish his conquests by the reduction of S^acusc, 
a contagious distemper seized his army, and made dreadful havoc in it. It 
was now the midst of summer, and the heat that year was excessive. The in- 
fection began among the Africans, multitudes of whom died, without any pos- 
sibility of their being relieved. Care was taken at first to inter the dead ; but 
the number increased daily, and the infection spreading very fast, the dead lay 
unburied, and the sick could have no assistance. This pfague was attended 
with veiy uncommon symptoms, such as violent dysenteries, regii^ fevers, 
burning entrails, acute pains in every part of the body. The infected were 
even seized with madness and fuiy, so that they would fall upon any person 
that came in their way, and tear them to pieces. 

Dionysius did not lose this favourable opportunity for attacking the enemj-. 
Irailcon*s army, being more than half conquered by the plague, could maLe 
but a f<»eble resistance. The Carthaginian ships were almost aU either takrn 
6r burnt. The inhabitants in general of Syracuse, their old men, wcHnen, and 
children, came pouring out of the city, to behold an event, which to them ap- 

* Hm cwiou reader will find a rerjr particular aecoost of it lo a si]b8e<{aeiit part of ttila voric. 

I Diod. I. xiv. p. 279 — ^395. Justin* !• xiz. e. % 3. 
X PanoraT'US. 
.J BMManthon mt bat thirtj thousand foot, which it the mon probabia MMtnt, M the tict trUck 
Uodwd ap tha towab^ laa waa so fonaidabla 
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atred ittlfM$iiious. Witk hands lifted up to heaven, they dumked dm ttildar 
ds of their citf , for having^ revenged the sanctity of temples and tombtft 
lich had been so brutally violatea by these barbarians. N^t coming on, 
th parties retired, when unilcon, taking the opportunity of this short suspen- 
m of hostilities, sent to Dionysius, for leave to cany back with him the small 
mains of his shattered army, with an offer of three hundred talents,*" which 
IS all the specie he had then left. Permission only could be obtained for the 
jtrthaginians, wi^ wlxm^ Imilcon stole away in the night, and left the rest to 
e mercy of the conqueror. 

In sucn unhappy circumstances did the Carthaginian general, who a few 
lys bef<»!e had been so proud and haughty, retire from Syracuse. Bitterly 
iwailine his own fate, but most of all that of bis countiy, he with the most 
sclent Tuiy, accused the gods as the sole authors of his misfortunes. ** The 
lemy," continued he, *' may indeed rejoice at our miseiy, but have no rea- 
>n to glory in it. We return victorious over the Syracusans, and are defeat- 
1 by the plague alone. No part," added he, ** of the disaster touches me so 
uch as m^ surviving so many gallant men, and bein^ reserved, not for the 
ymforts of life, but to be the sport of so dire a calamity : however, since 1 
nought back the miserable remains of an army which have been committed to 
y care, I now have nothing to do, but to follow the brave soldiers who lie 
ead before Syracuse, and show my countiy, that I did not survive them out 
f a fondness of life, but merely to preserve the troops which had escaped the 
[ague from the fury of the enemy, to which my more early death would have 
bandoned them.'* 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found overwhelmed with grief 
[)d despair, he entered his house, shut his doors against the citizens^ and even 
is own children ;- and then gave himself the fatal stroke, in compliancy with 
practice to which tine heatbens falooly ffave the name of coura£:e» though it.> 
ras, in reality, no other than cowardly despair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not stop here ; for the Africans, 
rho, from time immemorial, had borne an implacable hatred to the Cartha- 
inians, being now exasperated to fuiy, because their countiymen had been 
sft behind, and exposed to the murdering sword of the Syracusans, assemble 
[1 the most frantic manner, sound the alarm, take up arms, and, after seizing 
ipon Tunis, march directly to Carthage, to the number of more than two huor 
Lred thousand men. The citizens now gave themselves up for lost. This new 
ncident was considered by them as the sad effect of the wrath of the gods, 
vhich pursued the guiltf wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitants^ 
(Specially in all public calamities, carried their superstition to the greatest ex- 
cess, their first care was to appnease the offended gods. Ceres and Prosei^ 
)ine were deities, who, till that time, had never been heard of in Africa. But 
low, to atone for the outrage which had been done them, in the plundering 
>f their temples, magnificent statues were erected to their honour; priests 
ivere selected firom amoi^ the most distin^ished families of the city ; sacri- 
ices and vict»ns, according to tiie Greek ntual, if I may use the expression, 
were oSkted Jsp to them; in a word, nothing was omitted which could be 
thoi^t conducive in any manner, to appease those angiy goddesses, and to 
oaerit their favour. After this, the defeiice of the city was the next object of 
their care. Happily for the Carthaginians, this numerous ann^ had no leader, 
but was like a body uninformed wim a soul ; no provisions or militaiy engines ; 
DO discipline or suliordination were seen among them, eveiy man setting him- 
lelf up for a general, or claiming an independence from the rest. Divisions., 
therefore, arising in this rabble of an army, and the famine increasing daily, 
the individuaDB of it withdrew to their respective homes, and delivered Car- 
thage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their late disaster, but continued 
their enterprises on Sicily. Mago, their general, and one of the suffetes, lost 
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ffecp whkh wa» granted, od conditioD of Uieir evacuating all 8ic*Iy, mad be- 
traying tbe «xpeiise8 of tbe war. They pretended to acee^ the teitta»; but 
repfesentlRg t£s»t it was not in tbeir power to deliTer vp ttie dtiea, wi&oat 
first obiaiMnp^ an order from their lepublic, ibey obtained a» loiig tt tsvc^ ^ 
gave them tune sufficient for sending to Cafftbai^e» Tney took advaotitt^ ol 
UM intervaJ, to raise and discipline new troops^ over which Mag«y soii.efnim 
who had been lately Uled, was appointed geoeraL He wa« veiY yoia^^ but 
of great abilities and reputation. As soon as he arrived in Sici^, at tke ex- 
piration of the truce, he gave Dionynua battle ; uk whiefa Leptnue,* one of 
tne generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of fourteen thousand Sy* 
racusans left dead on the field. By this victoiy tbe Carthaginians obtained 
an honourable peace, which left them in poaaession of all they had in Sicily, 
and even the addition of some stvoqg holds, besides a thousand taieiits,t vi^fakb 
were paid to them for defraying the expenses of the war« 

About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, by which its inhabitaaft 
were forbid to learc to write or speak the Greek langu^ ; in oixier to depiive 
them of the means of corresponding with the enemy, ^ther br word of moutb 
or in writing.! '^^ ^^^ occasioned hji the treacliery of a Cartbag^ian, ^^ixi 
had written in Greek to Diocysius, to give him advice of the departure c^ tbe 
army fiom Carthage. 

darth^e had soon after another calamity to struggle with.§ The plague 
spread in the citv, and made terrible havoc. Panic tenoiSt and violent fits 
of frenzy, seizea on a sudden the heads of the distempered ; who^ sallymg 
sword in hand out of their houses, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed 
or wounded all who unhappily came ui their way. The Africans and Sardi- 
nians would veiy willingjy liave taken this opi>ortunity to aloAe off a yoke 
srhich was so halefiil to mem : t>ut both were aul^iected^and reduced to thev 
allegiance. Dionysius formed at this time an enterprise in Sicily, with th& 
same views, which was equally unsuccessful.!! He d]ed,some time after, and 
WAS succeeded by his son of the same name. 

*We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the Carthaginiaiis 
concluded with the Romans. There was another, which, according to Or>> 
sins, was concluded m the 402d year of the foundation of RcHne, and conse- 
quently about the time we are now speaking of. This second treaty was near- 
ly the same with the first, except that the inhabitants of Tyie and Utiea were 
expressly comprehended in it, and joined with the Carlhtfimans. 

After the death of the elder Dionyskis, Syracuse was iiivoliiedingreatt]^oiibles.V 
Dionysius the younger, who had been expelled, restored himself by forceof anns. 
and exercised great cruelties there. One part of the citizens implored the aia 
of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and hv descent a Syncusan. This seemed a 
very favourable opportunity for the Carthaginians to seize upon all Sicily, and ac- 
cordingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, such of the SyrsL* 
cusans as loved their country best, had recourse to the Corinthians, who often as^ 
sisted them in their dangers, and vrere, of all the Grecian nations, the most pro- 
fessed enemies to tyranny, and the most avowed and mostgenerous assei^rsof 
liberty. Accordingly the Corinthians sent over Timoleon, a man of mat merit, 

and who had signalized bis zeal for the public welfare, by freeing his country 

II [ ■ ' . , . _ ■ , . . — .. -, - 

* Thii Leptinds waa brother to Dionjuus. t Aboot f 914.640. 

1 Justin. 1. xt. c. 5. ( Ditid. ]. xV. f. 344. 

(I This i« the Dionysioi who invifftd Plato to b» eoiitt ; Md Who, b«iD|f sftenrMrdt oA«As< yfAA hit 
freedoUt sold him for a ilaTe. Some phiknopbers came fron Greece to Syracoae, io order to redeem tiiear 
trother, which baringp dooe, they leot him home with this osefdl lesson — that philosophers oofrfaf Ytry 
nnilj dt rvtj obligingly to cont tf r s e With (fronts. Thi« pnoee had leamin**, and i^e(«d to pM»ftr • 
poet : but eoold not ^ain that IWiM at th« Olympic g^ames, whMhev he had sent his r«rses» to be repeated 
by his brother Theandes. It had been bappy for Dionysius, had the Athenians entertained do better aa 
, pinion of his poetry ; for on their pronouncing him rictor, when his poems w«re repeated in (heircitTthe 
was raised to stfch a transport of joy and tntcmpeiiftiice, thsftbioth together killed btift; and ttiit» penapi^ 
wiM vtrified the prediction of the oracle, Ti«. that he should die when he had erercooie hi* bettufc 
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from ^rmutT) at te expense of hk own hmiW. He set sail widi on^7 ten 
ihips, and aiTlviq|^ at Rhegiu^, he eluded, by a baiMpy stratagem, the vig^anc« 
>f the Caithagimaiis ; who, having been ioformed, by Icetes, of his voyage 
ind desM^, wanted to intercept him in his passage to Sicily. 

Timo^n had scarce above a thousand soldiers under bis command ; and 
ret, with this handful of men, he marched boldly to the relief of Syracuse^ 
tlis small army increased in proportion as he advanced. The S3rracusan8 
^ere noiw ia a desperate condition, and quite hopeless. They saw the Car- 
liagmians masters of the port ; Icetes of the city, and Dionysms of the cita- 
iel. Ha^pil^, en Timoleon's arrival, Dionysius having no refuge left, put tfie 
:itadel into h^s han^s, with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it, and es- 
caped by his assistance to Corinth.* Timoleon had, by his emissaries, art- 
uliy represented to the foreign forces in Mago's army, (which, by an error in 
he constitution of Carthage, before taken notice of, was chiefly composed of 
;uch, and even the greatest part of whom were Greeks,) that it was astonish- 
ng to see Greeks using their endeavours to make barbarians masters of Sicily, 
rom whence they ,' in a veiy little time, would pass over into Greece. For, 
iould they imagine, that the Carthaginians were come so far, with no other 
^iew than to establish Icetes tyrant of Syracuse? Such discourses beir^ 
ipread among Mago's soldiers, gave this general veiy great uneasiness: ana, 
IS he Wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it believed diat 
lis forces were ffoing to betray and desert him, and upon this he sailed with 
lis fleet out of me harbour, and steered lor Carthage. Icetes, after his de- 
parture, could not hold out long against the' Corinthians ; so that they now got 
entire possession of the whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he prevented the ex* 
»cution of the sentence passed upon him, by a voluntary death. His body 
V9S hung upon a gallows, and exposed as a public spectacle to the people, 
^ew forces, were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful fleet 
ban the fonner was sent to Sicily .t It consisted of two hundred ships of war, 
>esides a thousand transports ; and the army amounted to upwards of seventy 
faousand men. They landed at Lilybseum, under the command of Hamilcar 
md Hanmbal, and resolved to attack the Corinthians first. Tiinoleoti did not 
vait for, but marched out to meet them. But, such was the consternation of 
>yracu8et that of all the forces which were in that city, only three thousand 
>yracusaas, and four thousand mercenaries, followed him ; and a thousand of 
He latter deserted upon the march, tbrougli fear of the danger they were ^ 
ng to encounter. Timdeon, however, was not discouraged, but exhorting 
lie remaiader of his forces to exert themselves courageously for the safety 
md liberties of their aUies, he led them against the enemy, whose rendezvous 
le had been informed was on the banks of the little river Crimisa. It appear^ 
ed at the first reflection inexcusable folly to attack an army so numerous as 
that of ihe enemy, with only four or &ye thousand foot, and a thousand horse ; 
but Timoleon, vAo knew that bravery, conducted by prudence, is superior to 
Qumbers, relied on the courage of his soldiers, who seemed resolved to i^ie 
rather than yield, and with ardour demanded to be led against the enemy. 
The event justified his views and hopes. A battle was fought ; the Cartha- 
^ioians were routed, and upwards of ten thousand of them slain, full three 
Qiousand of whom were Carthaginian citizens, which filled their city with 
mourning and the greatest consternation. Their camp was taken, and with it 
immense riches, and a great number of prisoners. 

* Here be presenred some reaamblance of hii former tyranny, by taming schoolmaster, and ekercisinff 
a discipline over boys, when he could no longer tyrannise overmen. He bad learning, and was once « 
icholar to Plato, wnom he caused to come ^siin into Sicily, notwithstanding ihe unworthy treatment ha 
bad mat with from Dionysius' fatbar. Philip king of Macedon, meeting him in (he streets at Corinth, 
and asking him how he came to lose so considerable a principality as had been left him by his father ; 'he 
answered, that bis father had indeed left him the inheritance, but nut the fortune whidafaad preserye^ 
both himself and that. — However, fortune did him no great injury, in replacing him on the dnnglMtU hom 
which she had raised )us father. t PluU p. 348—250. 
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Tteofeoii,* tttfie same time that hs despatched flienewsc^6ilairictoi7(o 
jCdrinth, lent ttiitber the finest anus Ibund amonr the plunder. For he was pas- 
aiooatelj desirous of havinr this city applauded and admired hjr all iBen, 
when they should see that Corinth akoe, among^ all the Grecian cities, adbm- 
ed its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece, and offeriDgs died in the 
blood of its citizens, the sight of which could tend only to preserve the aad 
remembrance of their losses ; but with those of barbarians, which by fine in- 
scriptions, displayed at once the courage and religious gratitude of those who 
had won them. For these inscriptions imported, HuU the Cormthutnaj and 
ThmUecn thtir general^ afier having freed the Grteh^ tetded in Sicily^ from tft« 
Qirihmman j^Jbe. kadhvng ^ th^ arms in their temples, as an eternal cc- 
hnewlSlgmeni of me favour ana goodness of the gods. 

After ^s, Tunoleon. leaving the mercenair troops in the Cartfaag^ian ter- 
ritories, to waste and destroy them, returned to Syracuse. ^ On his arrival 
there, be banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted him ; and took oo 
other revenge, than commanding them to leave Syracuse before sunset. 

This victory ^ined by the Corinthians, was followed by the <:apture oi 
mapy cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to sue for oeace.^ 

In proportion as the appearance of success made the Carthaginians v fe on w » 
ly exert themselves to raise powerful armies both by land and sea, and pros- 
perity led them to make an insolent and cruel use of victory ; so their courags 
would sink in unforeseen adversities, their hopes of new resources vanish, and 
their grovelling souls condescend to ask quarter of the most inconsiderable 
enemy, and without sense of shame, accept the hardest and most mortifying 
conditions. Those now imposed were, mat they should possess only tbs 
lands lying beyond the river Halycus ;t that they should give all the natives 
liberty to retire to Syracuse with their families and effects ; and that tiiejr 
should neither continue in the alliance, nor hold any correspondence with mt 
tyrants of that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at Carthage a memora- 
ble incident, related by Justin.t Hanno, one of its most powerful citizens, 
formed a design of seiziiijg^ upon the republic, by destroying the whole senate. 
He chose, for the execution of this bloody plan, the day on which bis daugh- 
ter was to be married, on which occasion he designed to invite the senatois 
to an entertainment, aiMl there poison them all. The conspiracy was discov- 
ered, but Hanno had such influence, that the government did not dare to pun- 
ish so execrable a crime : the magistrates contented themselves with orJty pre- 
venting it, by an order, which forbade, in General, too great a magnificence at 
weddings, and limited the expense on uiose occasions. Hanno, seeii^ bis 
stratagem defeated, resolved to employ open force, and for that purpose arm- 
ed all the slaves. However, he was again discovered ; and, to escape pun- 
ishment, retired, with twenty thousand armed slaves, to a castle that was veiy 
strongly fortified ; and there endeavoured, but without success, to ei^gage in 
bis rebellion the Africans, and the king of Mauritania. He aften>i^srds was 
talien prisoner, and carried to Carthage, where, after being whipped, his eyes 
were put out, his arms and thighs broken, he was put to death in presence of 
the people, and his bodjr, all torn with stripes, was hui^ on a gibbet. His 
children, and all his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, shared 
in his punishment. They were allsentenced to die, in order that not a sine^Ie 

Serson of bis family might be left, either to imitate his crime or revengenis 
^ eath.^ Such was the temper of the Carthaeinians ; ever severe and violent 
in their punishments, they carried them to the extremes of rigour, and made 
them extend even to the innocent, without showing the least r^;ard to equily, 
moderation, or gratitude. 
— — ^~— ^— ^^-^ *— ^■^— ^— — -^— — -- -- — -- _j 

* Pint. 34t— 360. 
t Thisrir«r bBodurfMnAgrifentna. ItUealledLjeuf bjDiodafMaad Pliitenh,baltUiilttQi^ 
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I naw come to die wan sustained hj the CarthagiBfans in Africa itself, aa 
veil as in Siciiy, against Aga^hocles, which exercised their arms during seve- 
alyears.* 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth and low fortune.! Sup* 
>orted at first by the forces of the Carthaginians, he had invaded the sove** 
eignty of Syracuse, and made himself tyrant over it. In the infancy of hii 
)ower, the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar, their chief, 
breed him to agree to a peace, which restored tranquillity to Sicily. But he 
oon infringed the articles of it, and declared war a^inst the Carthaginians 
hemselves, who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a signal victoi^ 
►ver him,;t ^^ forced him to shut himself up in Syracuse. The Carthagi- 
lians pursued him thither, and laid siege to that important city, the captuse 
»f which would have given them possession of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose forces were greatly inferior to theirs, and who saw him- 
elf deserted by all his allies, from their detestation of his horrid cruelties, 
aeditated a design of so daring, and, to all appearance, of so impracticabla 
I nature, that even after success, it yet appears almost incredible. This de- 
ign was no less than to make Africa the seat of war, and to besiege Carthage, 
it a time when Jie could neither defend himself in Sicily, nor sustain the siege 
)f Syracuse. His profound secrecy in the execution is as astonishing as the de- 
ign itself. He communicated his thoughts on this affair to no person whatso- 
ever, but contented himself with declarii^, that he had found out an infallible 
vay to free the Syracusans from the dangers that surrounded them ; that they 
laa only to endure with patience, for a short time, the inconveniences of a 
jege ; but that those who could not bring themselves to this resolution, mi^ht 
ireely depart the city. Only sixteen hundred persons quitted it. He left his 
)rother ^tander there with forces and provisions sufficient for him to make a 
itout defence. He set at liberty all slaves who were of age to bear arms, and, 
ifter obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He carried 
vith him only fifty talents § to supply his present wants ; well assured that he 
»hould find in the enemy's country, whatever was necessary to his subsistence. 
Fie therefore set sail with two of his sons, Archagathus and Heraclides, with^ 
>ut letting any one person know whither he intended his course. All who 
rvere on lK>ard his fleet believed that they were to be conducted eitlier to Italy 
>r Sardinia, in order to plunder those countries, or to lay waste those coasts 
>f Sicily which belonged to the enemy. The Carthaginians, surprised at so 
jnexpected a departure, endeavoured to prevent it ; but Agathocles eluded 
Lheir pursuit, and made for the main ocean. 

He did not discover his desi^ till he had landed in Africa. There assem- 
bling his troops, he told them, m few words, the motives which had prompted 
bim to this expedition. He represented, that the only way to free their coun- 
try, was to cany the war into the territories of their enemies : that he led them, 
who were inured to war and of intrepid dispositions, against a parcel of ene- 
mies who were softened and enervated by ease and luxuiy : that the natives 
of the country, oppressed with the yoke of servitude, equally cruel and igno- 
minious, would run in crowds to join thorn on the first news of their arrival : 
that the boldness of their attempt would alone disconcert the Carthaginians, 
who had no expectation of seeing an enemy at their gates : in short, that no 



* A. M. S68S. A. Carth. 537. A. Rome, 439. Ant. J. C. Sl9. Diod. 1. xix. p. 651—656* 710—712. 
t37— 743. 76a Justin. 1. ii. e. 1—6. 




triout itoman beii^ nsked, who, in his dpinion, were the most prudent in the conduct of their affairs, a 
most jodieiouslr bold in the execution of their desif^ns ; answered, Agathocles and Dion]riins.»-Po]^. _ 
ST. p. 1003. Edit. Gronor. Howerer, let his capacity hare been ever so great, it was exceeded br Im 
«lMltie . 
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entmrise could pmntHj be more adTantageoiis or honoiirable ttxxa thfe^ since 
the Woole wealth of Carthage would become the prey of the rictcifs, whose 
courage would be praised auid admired by the latest posterity. ^ The soldiers 
fancied themselves already masters of Carthage, and received fak speech with 
applause and acclamatioas. One circumstance alone gave them uneasiness, 
and that was, an eclipse of the sun happenii^ just as they were setting sail. 
In these ages, even the most civilized nations understood veiy little the reason 
of these extraordinary phenomena of nature ; and used to draw from them, (by 
their soothsayers,) superstitious and arbitrary conjectures, which fiequentiy 
would either suspend or hasten the most important enterprises. However, 
Agathocles revived the drooping courage <^ his soldiers, by assuring- them that 
these eclipses always foretold some instant chamge : that, therefore, good for^ 
tune was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he wished them, he executed, 
almost at the same time, a second enterprise, which was even more daring aod 
hazardous than his first, of carrying them over into Africa ; and this was, tb« 
burning everv ship in his fleet. Many reasons determined him to so desperate 
an action. He had not one good harbour in Africa where his ships could lie 
in safety. As the Carthaginians were masters of the sea, they would not have 
£uled to possess themselves immediately of his fleet, which was incapable of 
making the least resistance. In case he had left as many hands as were neces- 
sary to defend it, he would have weakened his army, which was inconsiderable 
at the best, and put it out of his power to gain any advimtage by this unex- 
pected diversion, the success of which depended entirely on tne swiAness and 
vigour of the execution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting his soldiers under 
a necessity of conquering, by leaving them no otoer feiuge than victory. 
Much courage was necessojy to adc^ such a resolution. He had already pre- 
pared all his officers, who were entirely devoted to his service, and received 
every impression he gave them. He then came suddenly into the assembly, 
with a crown upon his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and, with the air 
and behaviour of a man who was going to perfonn some religious ceremony, 
and addressing himself to the assembly, '* When we," says he, " left Syracuse, 
and were warmly pursued by the enemy, in this fatal necessity, I addressed 
myself to Ceres and Proserpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily ; and promised, • 
that if they would fiee us from this immtoeBt danger, I would bum all our 
ships in their honour, at our first landing here. Aid me, therefore, O soldiera, 
to dischaige my vow ; for the goddesses can easil]^ make us amends fbr this 
sacrifice." At the same time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he hastily led 
the way on board his own ship, and set it on fire. All the officers did the like, 
and were cheerfully followed by the soldiers. The trumpets sounded fit)m 
every quarter, and the whole army echoed with joyful shouts and acclama- 
tions. The fleet was soon consumed. The soldiers had not been allbwed 
time to reflect on the proposal made to them. They had all been hurried on 
by a blind and impetuous ardour : but when they had a tittle recovered their 
reason, and, surveying in their minds the vast extent of ocean which separated 
them from Uieir own country,. saw themselves in Inat of the enemy, without 
the least resource, or any means of e^capii^ out of it, a sad and melancholy 
silence succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations, which, but a moment 
before, had been so general in the army. 

Here again Agatliocles left no time for reflection. He marched his army 
towards ,a place called the Great City, which was pail of the domain of Car- 
thage. The country through which they marched to this place afforded the most 
delicious and agreeable prospect in the world. On each side were seen Jai^e 
meads watered by beautiful streams, and covered with innumerable flocks of all 
kinds of cattle ; country seats built with extraordinary magnificence ; delightful 
avenues planted with olive and all sorts of fruit-trees ; gardens of a proSgious 
extent, and kept with a care and elegance which delighted the eye. This 
praspect reanimated the soldiers. They marched full ofcourage to the Great 
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itft which tbtfjr took, sword So hand, and enriched iieinselTes wifli the plun* 
iT of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. Tunis, which was not far 
istailt from Carthage, made as little resistance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was known that the 
(lemy was in ue countiy, advancini^ by hasty marches. This arrival of Aga- 
iocles made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army before Syracuse had 
een defeated, and their fleet lost. The people nn in disorder to the great 
luare of the cjty, while the senate assembled in haste, and in a tumultuous 
lanner. Immediately ther^ deliberated on the means for preserving the city 
!^hey had no army in readmess to oppose the enemy, and their immment dan- 
et aid not permu them to wait tfale arrival of those foit^es which might be 
aised in the countiy, and among the allies. It was therefore resolved, aflet 
everal diflferent opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The number 
f the forces thus levied amounted to forty thousand foot, a thousand horse» 
jid two thottS!ind armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, though divided be- 
ween themselves by some family quarrels^ were, however, joined in the com- 
nand of these troops. They marched immediately to meet the enemy, and 
>n sight of them, drew up their forces in cntler of battle. Agathocles had, at 
nost, but thirteen or fourteen thousand men.*^ The signal was given, and an 
>bstinate fight ensued. Hanno. with his sacred cohort, the flower of me Car- 
hafi^inian forces, long sustained the iiiry of the Greelos, and sometimes even 
3roke their ranks ; out at last, ov^nraelmed with a shower of stones, and 
covered with wounds, he fell dead on the field. Bomilcar might have changed 
he face of things, but he had private and persdnai reasons not to obtain a vic« 
tory for his country. He therefore thought proper to retire with the forces 
under his command, and was followed by the whole army, which by that means 
(vas forced to leave the field to Agathocles. Afler pursuing the enemy some 
time, he returned and plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thousand 
pair of manacles were found in it, with which the Carthaginians had furnished 
themselves, in the firm persuasion of their taking many prisoners. The result 
of this victory was the capture of a great number of strong-holds, and the de« 
faction of many of the natives of the countiy, vvbo joined the victor. 

This descent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtless gave birtii to Scipio's de« 
sign of making a like attempt upon the same republic, and from the same 
place. t Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascribed to temerity his 
design of making Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not to mention the ez« 
ample of Agathocles, as an instance in favour of his enterprise, and to show, 
.that frequently there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, who presses too 
closely upon us, than by carrying the war into his own country ; and that men 
are much more courageous when they act upon die offensive, than when they 
stand only upon the defensive. 

While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attached by their enemies, am« 
bassadors came to them from Tyre.]; They came to implore their succour 
against Alexander the Great, who was upon the point of taking their city, 
wnich he had long besieged. The extremity to which their countrymen, for 
80 they called them, were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as 
their own danger. Though diey were unable to relieve them, they at least 
fhougfat it their duty to comfort them ; and deputed thirty of their principal 
citizens, to express their grief that diey oould not spare them any troops, be* 
cause or the present melancholy situation of dieir own affairs. The Tyrians, 
though disa|>pointed of the only hope they had left, did not however despond. 
They committed their wives, chilaren,^ and old men, to the care of those 
deputies ; and, being delivered fiom all mquietude with regard to persons who 



♦ Antbedeti wuitiiif^wnM (wr m a ny of bMMMi*n, i>i«vi4«d them with toch m were counterfeit, ivhieh 

okeiweU at a diftance. And perceivin|^ the discouragement his forces were onderon sieht of the eae- 

iby's hone, he let fljr a gntA man^r owls, pnvatelj procured for that purpose, which Jiis solaiets inteipMl* 



e«M M omen and assurance of rietory.— Diod. ikd Ann. 3 Oljrmp. p. 117. 
\ Lir. 1. xxviii. n. 43. t l>ioi. 1. xvii. p. 519. Client Cart. I. ir. «. 9. 

i Twv Ti«»tfy nal 7Mraia&V|tlfort fomt of their wivei and childiva.— -Pia d. I. lyii— zU. 
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ft resolute defence, prepared for the wont tiiat migtit happen. Cardiage le- 
ceired this afflicted company with all possible marks of amitj, and paid ta 
guests who were so dear and worthy of compassion, all the services which they 
could have expected from the moat affectionate and tender parents. 

Qqintus Curtius places this embassy from Tyre to the Carthaginians at the 
same time that the Syracusans were raya^ng^ Africa, and had advanced to the 
▼eiy gates of Carthajg:e. But the expedition of Agathocles against Africa csn- 
not ag^ree in time with the siege of Tr3rre, which was more than twenty yeais 
before it. 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how to extricate itself from the 
difficulties with which it was surrounded. The present unhappy state of the 
republic was considered as the effect of th« firmth of the gods ; and it was 
acknowledged to be justly deserved, particularly with re^^ard to two deities 
^iwards whom the Carthaginians had been remiss in tibe dischaige of certaiD 
duties prescribed by their religion, and which had once been observed with 
great exactness. It was a custom, coeval with the city itself, in Carthage, to 
send annually to Tyre, the mother city, the tenth of all the revenues of tiie 
republic, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and protector of both cities. 
Tne domain, and consequently the revenues of Carthage, having increased 
considerably, the portion on tlie contraiy, of the g[od, had been lessened, and 
they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. They were seized widi 
ft scrapie in this respect, tbiey made an open and public confession of theii 
insincerity, and sacrilegious avarice ; and to expiate their euilt, they sent to 
Tyre a great number of presents, and small shrines of their deities, all <^ 
gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman superstition seemed as 
flagrant as the former, gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children of 
the best families in Carthaee used to be sacrificed to Saturn. They now 
reproached themselves with having failed to pa3r to the eod the honours which 
they thought were due to him ; and with having used fraud and dishonest 
dealing towards him, by having substituted in their sacrifices, children of 
slaves or beggars, bought for that purpose, in the room of those nobly bom. 
To expiate the guilt of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this blood- 
thirsty eod, of two hundred childrpn of the first rank ; and upwards of three 
hundred persons, finom a sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselves 
voluntarily as victims to pacify, by the effusion of their blood, the wrath of 
the ffods. 

Alter these expiations, expresses were despatched to Sicily, with the news 
of what had happened in Anrica and, at the same time, to request immediate 
succours. Hamilcar, on receiving this disastrous intelligence, commanded the 
deputies to observe the strictest silence on the victoiy of Agathocles, ajod 
spread a contraiy report, that he had been entirely defeated, his forces all cut 
off, and his whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians ; and in confirmation of this 
report, he showed the irons of the vessels pretended to be taken, which had 
been carefully sent to him. The truth of this report was not at all doubted 
in Syracuse ; the majority were for capitulating* when a galley of thirty oars, 
built in haste by Agathocles, arrived in the port, and throi^h great difficulties 
and dangers forced its way to the besieged. The news of j/^;athocles' vie* 
toiy immediately flew through the city, and restored life and resolution to the 
inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last em)rt to storm the city, but was beaten off 
with loss. He then raised the siege, and sent five thousand men to the relief 
of his distressed countir. Some time after, having resumed the siege, and 
hopii^ to surprise the syracusans, by attacking them in the night,t his design 



• And the mMt forward of all the rest wm Aotander. the brother of ApathocIe>,1eft connnaader ia 
^« abieace, who was lo terrified with the reiHMrt, that he was ea^er for haTinf the ciij sunreixdeicii uA 
AijialleU out of it eisht tbousaad inhabitants who were of a contrarr opiaion. 
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^te discovered, and falling alive into the enemy's hands, he was put to death 
rith most exquisite tortures.* Hamilcar^s bead ^%'as sent immediately to 
k^athocles, who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it into a general con* 
temation, by displaying to them the head of their general, which manifested 
:xe melancholy situation of their affaiis in Sicily. 

To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic one, which was more to be 
3ared, as being more dangerous than the others; this was Bomilcar dieir 
'^nerai, who was then in possession of the first post in Carthage.t He had 
:>ing meditated how to make himself tyrant, and attain the sovereignty of Car* 
ti^age, and imagined that the present troubles offered him the wished-for op- 
portunity. He therefore entered the city, and being seconded by a small 
itjiniber of citizens, who were the accomplices of his rebellion, and- a body of 
oreign soldiers, he proclaimed himself tyrant, and made himself literally 
uch, by cutting the throats of all the citizens whom he met with in the streets, 
k tumult arising immediately in the city, it was at first thought that the enemy 
L2id taken it by some treachery ; but when it was known that Bomilcar causeu 
ill this disturbance, the young men took up arms to jepel the tyrant, and from 
l:ie tops of the houses discharged whole volleys of darts and stones upon the 
ieads of his soldiers. When he saw an army marching in order against him, 
ie retired with his troops to an eminence, with design to make a vigorous de- 
ience, and to sell his life as dear as possible. To spare the blood of the citi- 
zens, a general pardon was proclaimed for all who would lay down their arms. 
IT'faejr surrendered upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bomilcar their chief excepted ; for he, notwithstanding the general indemnity 
3roroised by oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a cross, where he sut* 
iered the most exquisite torments. From the cross, as fit)m a rostrum, he 
rmarangued the people, and thought himself justly empowered to reproach them 
for their injustice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did by enumerating 
many illustrious generals, whose services they had rewarded with an iniomini- 
:>us aeath. He expired on the cross while uttering these reproaches.} 

Aga^ocles had won over to his interest a j^werful king of Cyrene, named 
Ophelias, ^ose ambition he had flattered with the most splendid hopes, by 
Leadif^ him to understand that contenting himself with Sicily, he would leave 
to Ophelias the empire of Africa. But as Agathocles did not scruple to com- 
mit tne most horrid crimes to promote his ambition and interest, the credulous 
prince had no sooner put himself and his army in his power, than, by the black- 
est pei€dy, he caused him to be murdered, in order that Ophelias' army might 
be entirely at his devotion. Many nations were now joined in alliance with 
Agathocles, and several stroi^ holds were garrisoned by his forces. As he 
now saw the affairo of Africa in a flourishing condition, he thought it proper to 
look afler those of Sicily ; accordingly, he sailed back thither, having left the 
command of his army to his son Archagathus. His renown, and the report of 
his victories, flew before him. 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted to him; but bad 
news soon recalled him to Africa. His absence had quite changed the face of 
things ; and all his endeavours were incapable of restoring them to their for- 
mer condition. All his strong holds had surrendered to the enemy; the Afri- 
cans had deserted him ; some of his troops were lost, and the remainder were 
unable to make head against the Carthaginians : he had no way to transport 
them into Sicily, as he was destitute of ships ; the enemy were masters at sea, 

* He was cruelly tortured till he died, aod so met with the fate which hit fellow-citixeni, offended at 
hif conduct in Sicily, had probably allotted for him at home. He waa too formidable to be attacked at 
the head of hit army, and therefore the FOtei of the senate, whaterer they were* beings aecofdiof^ to ea»* 
torn cast into a veMel, it was immediately closed, with aa order not to unoorer it till he was tetomed* nad 
kad thrown np his conuaission.--Justin. 1. xxii. c. 3. 

t Oiod. p. 779—781. Justin. 1. zxii. «. 7. 

t It would seem incredible, that any man could so far triumph over the pains of the CfMS, as to talk 
with any coherence in his discourse, had not Seneca assured us, that some have so far despised and iasalted 
its toftores, that they spit eontemptuously upon the spectators, dnidam ex patibulo som spectators co»* 
tpttemnt— De TtA B«»tt. e. 19. ... 

^ i Diod. p. 7n-~779. 791— Mf. Joitin. 1. xxU. e. 7, t. 
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and he could not hope for either peace or treaty with the barbarians, since he 
had insulted them in so outrageous a manner, bj his being the first wbo had 
dared to make a descent on their country. In this extremity, he thought only 
of providing for his own safety. 

Afler many adventures, this base deserter of his army, and perfidious betray- 
er of his own children, who were left by him to the wild mijr of his disap- 
pointed soldiers, stole away from the dangers which threatened him, and arrived 
at Syracuse with very few followers, liis soldiers, seeing themselves thus 
betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered to the enemv. Himself died 
miserably soon after, and ended, by a cruel death, * a life that had been pol- 
luted with the blackest crimes. 

In this period may be placed another incident related by Justin.t The fame 
of Alexamier's conquests made the Carthaginians fear that he mig^ht think of 
tuning his arms towards Africa. 

The disastrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their origin, and which he 
had so lately destroyed ; the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa 
and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage ; the uninterrupted 
successes of that prince, whose ambition and good fortune were boundless; 
all this justly alarmed the Carthaginians. To sound his inclinations, Hasai]- 
car, sumamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven fpin his country by the 
cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp uf Alexander, to whom he was in- 
troduced by Pamienio, and offered him his services. The king received him 
graciously, and had several conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to 
transmit to his countiy whatever discoveries he made from time to time of 
Alexander's designs. Nevertheless, on his return to Carthage, after Alexan- 
der's death, he was considered as a betrayer of his countiy to that prince, and 
accordingly was put to death by a sentence, which displayed equally the in- 
gratitude and cruelty of his countnrmen. 

I am now to speak of the wars ot the Carthaginians in Sicily, in the timeol 
Pyrrfaus, king of Epirus. The Romans, to whom the designs of that ambi- 
tious prince were iK>t unknown, to strengthen themselves against any attempts 
he might make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Carthaginians, 
who, on their side, were no less afraid of his crossing mto Sicily. To the ar- 
ticles of the preceding treaties, there was added an engagement of mutual 
assistance, in case eimer of the contracting powers shoum be attacked by 

Pyrrfiu8.t 

The foresight of the Romans was well founded : Pyrrhus turned his anns 
against Italy, and gained many victories. The Carthaginians, in consequence 
of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to assist the Romans, and ac- 
cordingly sent tnem a fleet of six-score sail, under the command of Mago. 
This general, in an audience before the senate, signified to them the concern 
his superiors took in the war which they heard was canying on against the 
Romans, and offered them their assistance. The senate returned thanks for 
the obliging offer of theCartha^nians, but at present thought fit to decline it § 

Mago, some days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pretence of offering the 
mediation of Carmage for terminating his quarrel with the Romans, but in re- 
ality to sound him, and discover, if possible, his desinis with regard to Sicily, 
which common fame reported he was going to invade. I) The Carthaginiam 
were afraid that either Pyrrfaus or the Romans would interfere in the affairs 
of that island, and transport forces thither for the ccmquest ai it. And indeed 
the Syracusans, who had been besieged for some time by the Carthaginians, 
had sent pressii^ly for succour to Pyrrfaus. This prince had a particular 

■■ ■ I - HI I »... II ■■- .III 11 I J II III .1 . __^_ 

* Re was jpoiaoned by one Menon, wliein he had unnatarally abased. His teeth were putrefied bj tha 
violence of the poison, and his bodr tortured all over with the most rackilig: patns. Mvnon was excited 
to this deed by Archagathus, grandson of A^athocles, whom he designed to defeat of the 8UCcess^>B, in 
favour of his other son Agathocles. Before his death, he restored the democracy to ^e people, ftu ob- 
•arvable that Justin, or rather Trogus, and Diodoms, disagree in all the material parts of this lyraat*sIixstorah 

t Justin. I. zxi. c. & 
t A, M. 3797. A. Garth. 569. Rome. 471. Ant, J. C. 277. Polrb. 1. iii. p. 960. £dit Otcm*. 
t Justin. !• xviu. e. 2. || n>i^. 
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aaon to espouse tiieir interests, havii^ married Laoassa, daughter of Agatho- 
es, by whom he had a son, named Alexander. 

He at last sailed from Tarentum, passed the strait, and airived in Sidlr. 
is conquests at first were so rapid, that he left the Carthaginians, in tne 
hole island, only the single town of Lilybaeum. He laid siege to it, but 
eeting with a vigorous resistance, was obliged to retire, and the uigent ne- 
issity of his affairs called him back to Italy, where his presence was abso«> 
tely necessaiy. Nor was it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, re- 
rned to the obedience of its former masters. Thus he lost this island 
ith the same rapidity that he had woo it. As he was embarking, turning 
s eyes back to oicily. What afinit field of battle,* said he to those about 
m, do i»e leave the Cdrthagimam and Momant!] His prediction was soon 
jrifted. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of Syracuse was conferred on 
iero, who afterwards obtained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
iffrages of the citizens, so greatly had his government pleased. He was ap- 
:>inted to cany on the war against the Carthaginians, and obtained several 
Ivantages over them. But now a common interest reunited them against a 
iw enemy, who b^an to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both; these 
ere the Komans, who having crushed all the enemies who had hitherto ezer- 
sed their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful enough to cany them. out 
r it ; and to lay the foundation of that vast power there, to which they after- 
ards attained, and of which it was probable they had eveft then formed the 
csi^. Sicily lay too comxodious for them, not to (onn a resolution of es- 
ibhshir^ .themselves in h. They therefore eagerly snatched this opportunitjf 
)r crossii^ into it, which caused the rupture between them and the Carthagi* 
ians, anagave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat of more at laiga 
y relatipg the causes of that war. 



CHAPTER 11. 

PBS BXSTOMT OF OARTBAaB, FROM TBB FX&8V 
WUnW WAB TO XT8 DBSTBVOTXinV. 



-ioman nisiory, wnicn i snaii oniy iraiisieuiiy anu occasionauy loucn upon, 
^y business is to relate such facts only as may give the reader a just idea of 
he republic, whose history lies before me ; by confiningmyself to those par- 
iculars which relate chiefly to the Carthaginians, such as their transactions in 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa, which are sufficiently extensive. 

I have already observed, that from the first Punic war to the ruin of Car 
tbase, a hundred and eighteen years elapsed.' This whole time may be divi 
led into five parts or intervals. 

I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years. 24 

II. The interval between the first and second Punic war is also twen- ) ^4 

ty-four years. \ ^ 

III. The second Punic war took up seventeen years. 17 

IV« The interval between the second and third, is forty-nine years. 49 

V. The third Punic, war, terminated by the destruction of CaztiQiage»^ 

continued but ibur years and some months. 2 




* Plot, ia Pynfa. p. S98. 
t (M«y Ar«Ute<ofiev ft ^Xoi.Kanpi8ov*o»i mi 'Pw)M/o»f voWvvf «ik TIm OimIe Mpreanon u bea» 
6laL ImimA Sieilf wm a load •( Patertrm, whare the Cutbai^uiiaM aa4 Rmbum asMeiaed thamsdret 
U war, aad for wmmj jraan faemed t» pUy the put af wraatlen with aachotboiw Tli«£ii||kiab UiinMt» 
MwaUiaUwFMwb«hM MwrfdtaaxfraMUiaOfaeklain. . 
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▲RTICLB I.«-*-THB WlBST PCIIIC WAR. 

Tm fint Pank war arose from the (oHovrin^ cause. Some Campaniao so(' 
dien in the service of Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, hayii^ entered tf 
friends into Messina, they soon after murdered part of the townanen, diove 
out the rest, married their wives, seized their effects, and remained sole mas- 
ters of that important city.* They then assumed the name of Mamertines. 
In imitation of them, and by their avistance, a Roman legion treated in the 
same cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lyini^ directly opposite to Messina, 
on the other side of the strait. These two perfidious cities, supportingr one 
another, became at last formidable to their neigfaboins ; and especialN^oes- 
sina, which, being very poweiitil, gave greai. jmbrage and uneasiness ootfa to 
the Svracusans and Cartharinians, who possessed one part of Sicily. After 
the Komans had got rid of ue enemies they had so long contended with, and 
particularly of I^rnhus. they began to tiiink it time to call their citizens to 
account, who had settled themselves, near two years, at Rhegium, in so cniel 
and treacherous a manner. Accordingly^ they took toe citr, and kiUed, in the 
attack, the greatest part of the inhabitants, who, armed with despair, had 
fought to the last gasp : three hundred only were left, who were carried to 
Rome, whi]*ped. and then publicly beheaded in the foium. The view whidi 
the Romans had in making this bloody execution, was, to prove to their al- 
lies their own sincerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately restored 
to its lawful possessors. The Mamertines, who were considerably weakened, 
as well by the ruin of their confederate city, as by the losses sustained firoon 
t!)e Syracusans^ who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought it time to 
provide for their own safety. But divisions arising among diem, one part sur- 
Hindered the citadel to tbie Carthaginians, while the other called in the Ro- 
mans to their assistance, and resolved to put them in possession of dieir city. 

The affair was debated in the Roman senate, where, being considered in 
all its lights, it appeared to have some difficulties.! On one hand, it was 
thought Mse, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to us- 
dert^e openly the defence of traiton, whose perfidy was exactly the same 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Komans had recently punished with so 
exemplaiy a severity. On the other hand, it was of the utmost consequence 
to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied with their cod- 
Quests in Africa and Spain, had also made themselves masters of almost all 
the islands of die Sardinian and Hetrurian seas ; and would certainly get all 
Sicily into their hands, if they should be suffered to possess themselves of 
Messina. From thence into Italy the passage was veiy short ; and it was in 
some manner to invite an enemy to come over, to leave the entrance open. 
These reasons, though so strong, could not prevail with the senate to dedare 
in favour of the Mamertines ; and according!;, motives of honour and justice 
prevailed over those of interest and policy. But the people were not so scru- 
pulous ; for, in an assembly held on this subject, it was resolved that the Ma- 
mertines should be assisted.! The consul Appius Claudius immediately set 
forward with his army, and boldly crossed the strait, after he had, by an in* 
genious stratagem, eluded the vigilance of the Carthaginian general. The 
Carthaginians, jjartly by art and partly by force, were driven out of die cita- 
del ; and the city was surrendered immediately to the consul. The Cartha- 
gmians banged their general, for having given up the citadel in so cowardly a 
manner, and prepared to besiege the town with all their forces. Hiero joined 
them with his own. But the consul having defeated them separately, raised 
the siege, and laid waste at pleasure the neighbouriiig countiy, the enemy not 
darine: to face him. This was the first ex]^ition which the Romans Biadia 
out of Ital y. 

• A. Mr 9''M^ A. CarUi. SSft. A. Rmm, 46S. Ant. J. C. 980. P»M. 1. i. p. •. Xdit. Gimm: 

t Polyb. 1. 1, p. la^lS. Edit. OiMMv. ^^ 

i A.M.8741. AtCNUkSes. A.ifcone.4M. 4iil.J«C.t». FMMiiu 
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3ur they ^ave to the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to have been the 
rst steps oy which they ascended to that height of gloiy and grandeur they 
fterwarf's attained. 

Hiero having reconciled himself to the Romans, and entered into an alliance 
ith them, the Cartha^nians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and sent Hume- 
rus armies into that island.t Agrigentum was their depot of arms, which, 
eing attacked by the Romans, was won by them, after tney had besieged it 
iven months, and gained one battle.^ 

Notwithstanding the advantage of this victoiy, and the conquest of so im- 
ortant a city, the Romans were sensib^ ^, that while the Carthaginians should 
ontinue masters at sea, the maritime places in the island would always side 
nth them, and put it out of their power ever to drive them out of sicily.^ 
besides, they saw with reluctance Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity ^t a 
ime that ItaJy was infested by the frequent incursions of its enemies. They 
iow first formed the des^ of having a fleet, and of disputing the empire of 
he sea with the Carthaginians. The undertaking was bold, and in outward 
ppearance rash, but evinces the courage and grandeur of the Roman genius. 
vhe Romans were not then possessed of a single vessel, which they could 
;all their own: and the ships ifihich had transported their forces into Sicily 
Lad been borrowed of their neighbours. They were unexperienced in sea 
iffairs, had no carpenters acquainted with the building of ships, and knew 
tothii^ of the shape of the quinqueremes, ot galleys, with five benches clears, 
n which the chief streng& of AeetB at that time consisted ; but happily, the 
rear before, one had been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served them 
IS a model. They tlierefore applied themselves with ardour and incredible in- 
iustry to the building of ships m the same form ; and in the mean time they 
^t together a set of rowers, who were taught an exercise and discipline ut* 
:er}y unknown to them before, in the follovnng manner. Benches were made, 
>n me shore, in the same order and fashion with those of galleys*. The row- 
ers were seated on these benches, and tau^t, as if they had been furnished 
^ith oars, to throw themselves backwards with their arms draws to their 
breasts ; and then to throw their bodies and arms forward in one regular mo- 
tion, the instant their commandii^ officer gave the signal. In two months, one 
hundred galleys of five benches of oars, and twenty galleys of three benches 
were built ; and afler some time had been spent in exercising the rowers on 
ship-board, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of the enemy. The con* 
sul Duillius had the command of it. 

The Romans ccmiing up with the Carthaginians near the coast of Myle, 
they prepared for an engagement.ll As the Roman galleys, by their being 
clumsily and hastily built, were neither very nimble nor easy to work, this in- 
convenience was supplied by a machine invented for this occasion, and af- 
tftrwards known by the name of the Corvus,ir crow or crane, by help of which 
they grappled the enemy's sfaips^ boarded them, and immediately came to 
close engagement. The signal for fighting was given. The Carthaginian 
fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty sail, under the command of Hannibal ** 
He himself was on board a galley of seven benches of oars, which had once 
belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly despising enemies who 
were utterh* unacquainted ifith. sea affairs, imagined that their veiy appear- 
ance would put them to flight, and therefore came f:»rward boldly, vritii little 
expectation of fighting, but firmly imagining they should reap the spoils* 
which they had already devoured with their eyes. They were nevertbelen 

* Th« CheralJdr Folard examinei thi« queition in hif rem«rir« upon Polybiut, 1. i. p. 16. 
t Pohb. L i. p. Ifr-*i9. t A. M. 3743. A. Kom«. 487. I Polyb. L K p. 9^ 

I A. A* 374$* A. Rohm, 439, Polyb. 1, i, p. 39. IT Poljb. |. i. p. St, 

•• A diiereat pevton from tb* $n%% HMUiibil. 
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ft litdft sinpriKd at the m^^ of tke ftbote-mtntioMd eqglati, nosed oi Ae 

grow of eveiy oAe of the enemy's ships, and which was entirely new to tbeiD. 
ut their astonidunent increased, when they saw those eorines drop dowo at 
once ; and heing thrown forcibly into their vessels, grapple them in spite of 
a]l resistance. This changed the form of the action, and oblu;ed the Carthft* 
ginians to come to close engagement with their enemies, as tSougfa they had 
fought them on land. They soon were unable to sustain the attack of the 
Ronian veswls, upon which a bomble slaughter ensued ; and the Carthagi- 
nians lost foarBcore vessels, among which was the admirars galley, be himself 
escapiif^ with difficulty in a smallboat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory raised the courajge of the Romans, 
and seemed to redouble their vigour for the continuance ofthe war. Extra- 
ordinary honours were bestowed on the consul Duillius, who was the first Ro- 
man that had a naval triumph decreed him. Besides which^ a rostral pillar 
was erected in his honour, with a noble inscription j which pillar is yet stand- 
ing in Rome.* 

During tlie two following years, the Romans grew insensibly stronger at sea, 
by their gaining several naval victories.! But these were considered by them 
only as essays preparatoiy to the great design they meditated of canying the 
war into Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their own countij. 
There was nothing the latter dreaded more ; and to divert so dangerous a blovr, 
they resolved to fi^ht the enemy, whatever uiight be the consequence. 

The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus,and L. Manlius, <m)dsu1s for this 
year.t Their fleet consisted of three hundred and thirty vessels, on board of 
which were one hundred and forty thousand men, each vessel haviiig three 
hundred roweis, and a hundred and twenty soldiers. That of the Carthad- 
nians, commanded by Haraio and Hamilcar, had twenty vessels more than me 
Romans, and a greater number of men in prc^portion. The two fleets came 
in sight of each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could behold t\ro 
such formidable navies, or be a spectator of the extraordinary preparatiens 
they made for fighting, without being under some concern, on seeing the dan- 
ger which menaced two of the most powerful states in. the world. As the 
courage on both sides was equal, and no great disparity in the forces, the figfat 
was obstinate, and the victory long doubtful : but at last the Carthaginians 
were overcome. More than sixty of their snips were taken by tbe enemy, 
and thiit7 sunk. The Romans lost twenty-four, not one of which was taken 
by the Carthaginians. 

The fruit of this victoiy^ as the Romans had designed it, was their sailing 
to Africa, afler having refitted their ships, and provided them with all neces- 
saries for carrying on a long war in a foreign country.§ They landed happily 
in Africa, and began the war by taking a town called Clypea, which had a 
commodious haven. From thence, after having sent an express to Rome, to 
give advice of their landing, and to receive orders from the senate, they over- 
ran the open country, in which they made terrible havoc ; bringing away 
whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thousand prisoners. 

The express returned in the mean time with the orders of the senate ; which 
were, that Regulus should continue to command the armies in Africa, with tbe 
title of proconsul ; and that bis colleague should return with a great part of 
the fleet and the forces ; leaving R^^us only forty vessels, fifteen thousand 
foot, and five hundred horse.jl Their leaving the latter with so few ships and 
troops, was a visible renunciation of the advantages which might have been 
expected fifom the descent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatljr on the courage and abilities of Regu« 
lui ; and their joy was universal, when it was known that he was antinuea [a 

« TlMie pillars wtre called rottnle. ft»m ihp be#]u of ihipt witli which they weM Morm4 i .. 
t Pol^. 1. i. pt 34, {A, M. 3749. A. Rome, ^ PeWb. 1. u p,%^ 
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fte tQVAm&nd tii Afflea* but be alone wais aifltcted on tbat account.* iN^lien 
news was broi^bt him of it, he wrote to Rome, and requested, in the strongest 
terms, that he might be allowed to resign. His chief reason was, ^at the 
death of the farmer who rented his grounds, having given one of his hiielii^ 
m opportunity of canying off at! the implements of tillage, his presence was 
lecessanr for taking care of his little spot of ground, butseren acres, which 
(vas all the property his family possessed. But the senate undertook to have 
!iis lands cultivated at the public expense ; to maintain his wife and childien ; 
;ind to indemnify him for the loss he had sustained by the robbeiy of his hire- 
iing^. Thrice happy age ! in which poverty was thus had in honour, and was 
jnited with the most rare and uncommon merit, and the highest employments 
)f the state ! Reguius, thus freed from his domestic cares, bent nis whole 
liouffhts on discharging the duty of a general. 

After taking several castles, he laid siege to Adis, one of the strongest for- 
resses of the country .f The Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing their ene- 
nies thus laying waste their lands at pleasure, at last took the field, and marcb- 
;d against them, to force them to raise the siege. With this view, they posted 
hemselves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camj), and was convenient 
or annoying the enemy ; but at the same time, by its situation, useless to one 
>art of their army ; for the strength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in their 
lorses and elephants, which are of no service but m plains. Reguius did not 
^ive them an opportunity of descending from the hill, but taking advantage 
>f this essential mistake of the Carthaginian generals, he fell upon them in this 
>ost : and after meetii^ with a feeble resistance, put the enemy to flight, 
>]undered their camp, and laid waste the ad^'acent countries. Then, having 
aken Tunis, t an important city, and which brought him near Carthage, be 
nade his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things had succeeded ill with 
hem ; their forces had been defeated by sea and land, and upwards of two 
lundred towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Besides, the Numidians 
nade greater havoc in their territories than even the Romans. ' They expected 
jvery moment to see their capital besieged. And their affliction was increased 
>v the concourse of peasants, with their wives and children, who flocked from 
ill parts to Carthage for safety ; which gave them melancholy apprehensions 
)f a famine in case of a siege. Reguius, afraid of having the glwy of his vic- 
:ories torn from him by a successor, made some prc^osal of an accommoda- 
ion to the vanquished enemy ; but the conditions appeared so hard, that they 
vould not listen to them. As he did not doubt his being soon mairter of Car- 
hage, he would not abate any thing in his demands ; but, by an infatuation 
vhich is almost inseparable from great and unexpected success, he treated 
hem with haughtiness, and pretended, that eveiy thing he suflered them to 
>ossess oi^ht to be esteemed a favour, with this farther insult^ That ihey ought 
iither to overcome like brave men^ or learn to stAmtt to the victor.^ So harsh 
md disdainful a treatment only fired their ^sentment, and made them resolve 
■ather to die sword in hand, than to do any thing which might derogate from 
he dignity of Carthage. 

■ .. ^, ,. . ■ . ■ ■ ,. . ■ I a 

* Val Max. I. iv. c. 4. t Polyb. 1. i. p. SI— 36. 

^ In tfie intenral between the departure of Manlius »nd the taking of Tunis, we are to place tbe inemo» 
able combatof Reg^ulus and his wnole army, with a serpeut of so prodigious a size, that the fabulous one 
f Cadmus is hardly comparable to it "fhe story of this serpent was elegantly written by Livy, but it is 
low lost. Yalerins Maximus, however, partly repairs that loss; and, in the last chapter of his fint book« 
ives us this account of this monster from Livy himsolf. He (Livy) says, that cd tibe banks of Bagrada* 
n African river, lay a serpent, of so enormous a siae, that it kept the wh%?le Roman army from coming to 
lie rirer. Several soldiers had been buried in the wide caverns of its belly, and many pressed to death in 
fie spiral volumes of its tail. Its skin was impenetrable to darts ; and it was with repeated endeaTOurs 
hat stones, sinng from miiitsry engines, at last killed it. The serpent then exhibited a sight that was more . 
errible to the Roman cohorts and legions, than even Carthage itself. The streams of the river were dyed 
ritb it> blood, and the stench of its patrified carcase infecting the adjacent country, thf Roman artny was 
breed to decamp. Its skin, one hundred and twenty feet long, wns sent to Rome ; and, if .Pliny may b^i 
redited, was to oe seen, together with the jaw-bone of the same monster, in the temple where they were 
«st deposited, as late as the Niwiantine war. 

{ Act rdf djoiHs 4 viu^v < »fiKiy toTs ihrcplx8(r<v.— Oiod. Eclog.i. xxiu. •. . 
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Reduced ta this fatal eitfeinity« they leceired, In the facj^ieet jtmctere, t 
retn^cemelit of auxiliaiy troops out of Greece, with X£Dth]|>pu8 the Lace- 
deinoniaii at their head, who had been educated hi the discipline of Sparta, 
and learned the art of war in that renowned and excellent school. Whea be 
had heard the circumstances of the last battle, which were told him at hia 
reauest ; had clearly discerned the occasion of its bein^ lost, and perfectly 
informed himself of the strength of Carthage, he declared publicly, and repeat- 
ed it often in the hearipg of the rest of the officers* that the misfcNrttuies of the 
Carthaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity of their generals. These 
discourses came at laiif to the ear of the public council : the memhers of it 
were struck with them, and they requested the &your of seeing and talking 
with him. He then corroborated his opinion with such strong and conTincii^ 
reasons, that the oversights committed by the generals were vbible to eveiy 
one ; and he proved as clearly to the council, that, by a conduct c^posite to 
to the former, they would not only secure their dominions, but drive the ene- 
my out of them. This speech revived the courage and hopes of the Cartba- 
gmians ; and Xanthippus was entreated, and in some measure forced, to ac- 
cept the command of the army. When the Carthaginians saw, in his exercis- 
ing of theii forces near the city, the manner in which he drew them up in order 
ofbatde, made them advance or retreat on the first signal, file off with order 
and expedition ; in a word, perform all the evolutions and movements df the 
militanr art ; they were struck with astonishment, and owned, that the ablest 
generals which Carthage had hitherto produced knew nothing in compaiisoD 
of Xanthippus. 

The officers, soldiers, and eveiy one, were lost in admiration ; and, what is 
ver^ uncommon, jealousy gave no alloy to it ; the fear of the present dai^er, 
ana the love of their countiy, stifling, without doubt, all other sentiments. 
The gloomy consternation, which had before seized the whole army, was suc- 
ceeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers were uigent to be led against the 
enemy, in tne firm assurance, as they said, of being victorious under their new 
leader, and of obliterating tne di^;race of former defeats. Xanthippus did 
not suffer their ardour to cool, and the sight of the enemy only in&med it. 

When he had approached within a little more than twelve hundred paces of 
them, he thought proper to call a council of war, in order to show a respect 
to the Carthaginian generals by consulting them. All unanimously joined in 
opinion with him, upon which they resolved to give the enemy battle the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Carthaginian army was comjiosed of twelve thousand foot, four thou- 
sand horse, and about a hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near as 
may be guessed from what goes before, for Polybius gives no determinate num- 
ber, consisted of fifteen thousand foot, and three hundred horse. 

It must have been a noble sight to see two armies, not overchan:ed with 
numbers, but composed of brave soldiers, and commanded by veiy aole gene- 
rals, engaged in battle. In those tumultuous fights, where two or three hun- 
dred thousand are engaged on both sides, confusion is inevitable ; and it is dif- 
ficult, amidst a thousand events, where chance generally seems to have great- 
er share than counsel to discover the true merit of commanders, and the real 
causes of victory. But in such engagements as this before us, nothing escapes 
the curiosity of the reader, for be clearly sees the disposition of the two ar- 
mies, imagines he almost hears the orders given out by the generals, follows aJl 
the movements of the army, discovers plainly the faults on both sides, and is 
thereby qualified to determine, with certainty, the causes to which the rictoiy 
or defeat is owing. The success of this battle, however inconsiderable it may 
appear, fix)m the small number of the combatants, was nevertheless to decide 
the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. Xanthippus drew all his ele- 
phants m front. Behind these, at some distance; he placed the Carthaginian 
infantry m one body or phalanx. The foreign troops in the Carthagii^sSi ser 



ikf^ «Rere |>09ted| one part of them 6ii tiie ngfah between die t^hakfix aai Urn 
home ;^ andtbe oiher» composed oi light-armea soldien^ in platoons, at the 
bead of the tWo ivings of the cavaliyt 

On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended the elephants most, Re- 
gvlus, to provide a^pLinst them« posted his light-aimed soldiers, on a line, in 
me front of the lemons. In the rear of these he placed the cohorts, one be- 
hind another, and the horse on the win^. In thus straitening^ the front of his 
main battle, to give it more depthi he indeed took a just precaution, says Po- 
lybius, against the elephantS) but he did not provide for the inequality of l^is 
cavalry, which was much inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the signal. Xanthip- 
pus ordered the elephants to advance, to break the ranks of &e enemy ; and 
commanded the two wings of the cavalry to chaige the Romans in flank. At 
the same time» the latter, clashing their arms, and shouting after ihe maraier 
of their couiltr^, advanced against the enemy. Their cavaliy did not stand 
the onset longi it being so much inferior to that of the Carthaginians. The in- 
fantry of the left wing, to avoid the attacks of the elephants, and show how 
little they feared the mercenaries who formed the enemy's right wing, attacks 
it, puts it to flight, and pursues it to the camp. Those in the first ranks, who 
were opposed to the elephants, were broken and trodden under foot, after fight- 
ing valiantly ; and the rest of the main body stood firm for sometime, by rea- 
son of its great depth. But the rear, beii^ attacked in flank by the enemy's 
cavalry, and obliged to face about and receive it, and thos? who had broken 
through the elephants, met the phalanx of the Carthagim'ans, which had 
not yet engaged, and which received them in good order, the Romans were 
routed on all sides, and entirely defeated. The greatest part of them were 
crushed to death by the enormous weight of the elephants ; and the remain- 
der, standing in their ranks, were shot through and through with anows from 
the enemy's horse. Only a small number fled, and as they were in an open 
country, the horse and elephants killed a great part of them. Five hundred, 
or thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, were taken prisoners with him. 
The Carthaginians lost, in this battle, eight hundred mercenaries, who were op- 
posed to the left wing of the Romans ; and of the latter only two thousand 
escaped, who, by their pursuing the enemy's right wing, had drawn themselves 
out of the engagement. All the rest, Regulus and those who were taken with 
him excepted, were left dead in the field. The two thousand who had es- 
caped the slaughter retired to Clypea, and were saved in an almost miraculous 
manner. 

The Carthaginians, after havir^ stripped the dead, entered Carthage in tri- 
umph, dragging after them the unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred prison* 
ers. Their joy was so much the greater, as, but a very few days before, they 
had seen, themselves upon the brink of ruin. The men and women, old and 
young, crowded the temples, to return thanks to the gods ; and several days 
were devoted wholly to festivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed so much to this happy change, had the 
wisdom to withdraw shortly after, from the apprehension lest his ^ory, which 
had hitherto been unsullied, might, after this first blaze, insensibly fade away, 
and leave him exposed to the darts of envy and calumny, whicn are always 
dangerous, but most in a foreign country, when a man stands alone, unsup- 
ported bj friends, relations, or any other succour. 

/Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus' departure was related in a different man- 
ner, and he promises to take notice of it in another place, but that part of his 
history has not come down to us. We read in Appian,* that the Carthaginians, 
^xcited by a mean and detestable iealousy of Aanthippus' glory, and unable 
K) bear the thoughts that they should stand indebted to Sparta for their safet]^, 
"^1 pretence of conductiki^ him and his attendants back with honour to his 

« DeBell. Pva. p.90> 



mm eoiiDliy, with • numefoiis coorogr of A^y cm^c piivate otttes to \an 

Owm all put to death in their pMsage : as if, with nim, thejjr coiiki haivbumci 
in the waves for ever the memoiy of kis lerviees, and their faonrid aigratifiide 
to him.* 



This battle, says Polybh]8,t though not so considenibie as many os^ere, my 
yet furnish very saiutaiy instnictions ; which, adds that aiiUior, is the greak^ 
benefit that can be reaped from the study of histmy. 

First, should any man promise himself permanent good fortune, after he b» 
considered the fate of Regulus ? That general, insolent with Tictoiy, ineioia- 
ble to the conquered, and deaf to all their remonstrances, saw himself a fev 
days after vanqubhed by them, and made their prisoner. HaimlbaJ nuggeslsd 
the same reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not to be dazzled witb 
the success of his arms. Regulus, said he, would have been recorded amoo? 
the few instances of valour and felicity, had he, after the victory c^taioed m 
this very country, granted our fathers the peace which they sued for. But, 
putting no bounds to his ambition and the insolence of success, the greaterhis 
prosperity, the more ingnominious was bis fall.t 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of Euripides is here seen id its 
lull extent, Tliat one iioise KecLd is wcrth agrecU m(wglutnds^§ A single onB 
here changes the whole face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops wiiich 
were thought invincible : on the other, he revives the courage of a citj and 
an army, whom he had found in consternation and despair. 

Such, as Polybi js observes, is the use which ou^ht to be made of the studjof 
histoiy. For there beirij^ two ways of acquiring improvement anta instructioQ, 
first, by one's own experience, ana, secondly, by that of other men ; it is mudi 
more wise and useful to improve by other men's miscarriages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I maj here finish what relates to him ; Polybius, 
to our great disappointment, taking no farther notice of that general.il 

* This perfidioQt aclson, as it is related bv Appiao, nar possiblj be tnie. whea -we coaaider tbe chaiMo 
ter of the CarthaeiniaoB, who were certaiolT a cruel aoo treacbcriMis people. Bat if it be fact, one would 
wonder why Poljbius should n*serre foranotoer oecasion, the relation of as inei^nt, which coaaes in most 
properly here, as it finishes at once the chara«^ter and life of Xaathippos. His silence therefore in this 
place, makes me think that he intended to bring Xanthippus again upon the stage, and to exhibit him to tbe 
reader in a different light from that in which lie is placed by Appian. To thu let me add, that it showed 
■o great depth of policy in the Carthaginians, to take this method of despatching him, when ao naajiy others 
offered, which were less liable to censare. In this scheme formed for his destruction, not oaly himself, but 
all his followers, were to be mordered, without the pretence of ereo a storm, or loss of one ni^le Cartha- 
ginian, to corer or excuse the perpetration of so horrid a crime. 

t Lib. i. p. S6, 37. ,,^ 

X Inter paoca felicitatis nrtutisqne ezempla, M. Atilius qqondam in hfte etfte? teirS fau^jet, si Tictor 
pacem petentibus dedisset patribas nostris. Sed non statnendo tandem felicitffiBfi^^'*' ^^^ coh ib ende 
efferentero se fortunam, quanto altids elatns erat, eo foedids eomiit.— Liv. 1. xxx. aTs^lk 
J 'Of Iv <roq)iv ^ouX£u|Aa ri,j voU^c X^'t^u vtuO. It may not be improper to take nott^fe.^?*" '*^**' 
a« it was forgotten before, of a mistake of the learned Casaubon, in his translation of «. ji'%^ Pol^* 
bius, concerning Xanthippus. The pu«age is this, »Ev oU xal SAvdirrrfv Ti»a Aa«5aiurfv7^^* ^* 
Aaiwvix?ij dfjfiyfa iiCTCxttn^TOf xaf tf ifnv Iv to7» wokentwXs Ixovra <f6wi£rpov which ;• Z^*'^*?*' 
by Casaubon : In queis [militibus sc. Orasri& allatis] Xanthippus qui dam fuit LacedntnoaitM ^^'J^^ 



cipline, and proportionabljr [not moderately] skilled in military afliiirt. ^^ the Spa.«aVj 

]t This silence of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned men against many of the a* - ^ 

Regulus' barbarous treatment, after he was taken by the Carthaginians. Iffr. Rollin speai« IT^i?* *^' 



Laconic! irabntus, et qui rei mililaris usum mftdiocrem habebat Whereas, agreeably with th "* ^V^ 
raeter and conduct of Xanthippus, I take the sense of the passaf e to be, a man formed K^ «i ^^^'^'^ 

>f the a 

this matter, and therefore I shall give my reader the substance of what is brought against the '^*'tht 
lief of the Roman writers, (as well historians as poets,) and of Appian, on this subject I'^irst^*^''-^'^^ 
that Polybius was very sensible that the story of these cruelties was false ; aad therefore, th«^ * K^* *" 

oDcerni 

J ms opinion is rartner sircngmenca, say uie adversaries oi tms beiiet, by a tragment of ViQd^rn^"'^''* 
says, thai the wife of Regulus, exasperated at the death of her husband at Carthage, occasion^?' ^^^' 
imagined, by barbarous usage, persuaded her sons to revenge the fate of their father, by the cruel ti^' ** * 
of two Cartliaginian captives, (thcught to be Bostar and Hamilcar,) taken in the sea-fight again»t Si ^i***** 
ter the misfortune of Regulus, and put into her hands for tbe redemption of her husband. One of Che*^' "^-^ 
by the severity of his imprisonment; and the other, by the care of the senate, who detested the' ^^ i * 
survived, and was restored to health. This treatment of the captives, and the tesentment of the i^*^ • 
en that acoount, form a third argument or presumption against the truth of this story of Regulus, "•rh^^sT^* 
tiios ai^ed '—Regulus dyinr in his captivity, by the usual course of nature, his wife, thus frustruted «f 5 ^ 
Mpei of redaeming him by the exchange of ner captives, treated them with the utmost barbaritj-, in ^ ^'^ 



OAimAatNiAint f^^ 

Aftxrhelag kept some yean in prison, he was sent to Rome, to propose an 
exdian^eof prisoners.* He had been <H)liged to take an oath, that he would 
return m <;ase he proved unsuccessful. He then acquainted the senate widi 
the subject of his voyage ; and beir^ invited by them to give his opinion freely, 
he answered that he could no longer do it as a senator, having lost both this 
quality, and that of a Roman citizen, from the time that he had fallen into thb 
hands of his enemies ; but he did not refuse to ofler his thoughts as a private 
person. This was a veiy delicate affair. Every one was touched with the 
misfortunes of so great a man. He needed only, says Cicero, to have spoken 
one word, and rt would have restored him to his liberty, his estate, his di^ 
nity, his wife, his children, and his country; but that word appeared to him 
contrary to the honour and welfare of the state. He therefore plainly de- 
clared that an exchange of prisoners ought not to be so much as tnooght of i 
that such an example would be of fatal consequence to the republic ; thai 
citizens, who had so basely surrendered their arms and persons to the enemy, 
were unworthy of the least compassion, and incapable of serving their coun- 
tiy ; that with regard to himself, as he was so far advanced in years, his death 
ought to be considered as nothing, whereas they had in their hands several 
Carthaginian generals, in the flower of their age, and capable of doing their 
couDtiy great services for many years. It was with difficulty that the senate 
comphed with so generous and unexampled a counsel. 

The illtistrious exile therefore lefl Rome, in order to return to Carthaee, 
unmoved either with the deep affliction of his friends, or the tears of nil 
wife and children, although he Knew but too well the grievous torments which 
were prepared for him.t And, indeed, the moment his enemies saw him 
returned without havii^ obtained the exchange of prisoners, they put him to 
eveiy kind of torture their barbarous cruelty could invent. They imprisoned 
him for a lor^ time in a dismal dui^eon, whence, after cutting off nis eye«> 
lids, they drew him at once into the sun, when its beams darted the stron^st 
heat. They next put him into a kind of chest stuck full of nails, whose points 
wounding him, did not allow him a moment's ease either day or night. Lastly, 
aftar having been long tormented by being kept for ever awake in this dread* 
ful torture, his merciless enemies nailed him to a cross, their usual punish^ 
ment, and lefl him to expire on it. Such was the end of this great maii. H($ 
enemies, by depriving him of some days, perhaps years of life, brought eteF- 
nal infamy on themselves. 

The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did not discouragt 
them. They made greater preparations than before to recover their loss ; and 
sent to sea, the following campaign, three hundred and sixty vessels.J The 
Carthaginians sailed out to meet them with two hundred, but were beat in ap 
engagement fought on the coast of Sicily, and a hundred and fourteen of theiv 
ships were taken by the Romans. These sailed into Africa, to take in tbt 
few soldiers who had escaped the pursuit of the enemy, after the defeat o? 
Regulus, and had defended themselves vigorously in Clupea,§ where they 
had been unsuccessfully besieged. 

Here again we are astonished that the Romans, afler so considerable a no 
(bty, and vrith so large a fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from thencr 
fc small garrison ; whereas they might have attempted the conquest of it, 
pace Regulus with much fewer forces, had almost completed it. 
I ' The Romans were overtaken by a storm in their return, which almost de- 



face of her belief of the ill asare which Kefalin had received. The senate beiog anrrjr with her fo» 
lo girt lonM colour to her cruelties, she g^ve out amoog her acquaintance and kindred, that her hosbard 
d io the way generally related. This, like all other reports, increased eradually ; and, from the national 
[red between the Carthaginians and Romans, was easily and generally believed by the latter. How 
this is conclusive against the testimonies of two such weighty authors as Cicero and Senecv (to tay 
-i»iog of the poets,) is left to tho judgment of the reader. ^ . . ^ . 

♦ A. M. S75&r A. Rome. 4W. Appian de Bello Pun. p. 2. 3. Cic. de OC 1. m. n. M. 100. Aid. G«t 
fi. c 4. Senec. Ep. 99. ,., . ^ « 

t Hot»t. 1. iii. Od. 3. t P«lyb. 1. ^'w- P- 87. j Or Clypea. 
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ttngr^ tfiev lAole ibet* The like mMfortunebefentlieiD ako 4ie feBmHq 
year.f However, they consoled tfaemselves for this double kws, hy a Tictoi^ 
which they gaioeii over AsdnAiai, from whom they took near a hundred bdc 
fortv elephants. This news being brought to Rome, it filled tile whole city 
witD iojf not only because the strength of the enemy's army was considera- 
bly diminished by the loss of their elephants, but chieflj because this ▼ictoiy 
had inspired the land forces with fresh courage, who smce the defeat of Re- 
gulus, nad not dared to venture upon an engagement, so great was the terror 
with which those formidable animals had filled the minds of all the soldiers. It 
was therefore judged proper to make a greater effort than ever, in order to 
finish, if ixjasible, a war which had continued fourteen 3rears. The two ooo- 
suLb set sail with a fleet of two hundred ships, and arriving in Sicily, formed 
the bold design of besiegine Lilybaeum. This was the strongest town which 
the Carthaginians possessed in Sicily ; and the loss of it would be attended 
with that of every part of the island, and open to the Romans a free passage 
into Africa. 

The reader will suppose that the utmost ardour was shown both in the as* 
sauk and defence of the place.| Imilcon was governor there, with ten tbov- 
sand regular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants ; and Hannibal, son of Hamil- 
cai, soon brought him as many more frcm Carthage, he having, with the roost 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy's fleet, and arrived hap- 
pily m the port. The Romans had not lost any time. Having broi^t fer 
ward their engines, they beat down several towers with theu* battering ranvs, 
and gaining ground daily, they made such progress as gave the besieged, 
who were now closely pressed, some fears. The governor saw plainly that 
tliere was no other way lefl to save the city, but by firing the ei^nes of the 
besiegers. Having therefore prepared his forces for this enterprise, he sent 
them out at day-break, with torches in their hands, tow, andallJdnds of com- 
bustible matters, and at the same time attacked all the engines. The Ro- i 
mans strove, with unparalleled bravery, to repel them, and the engagement 
was very bloody. Every man, assailant as well as defendant, stood to his i 
post, and chose to die rather than to quit it. At last, aAer a long resistance, ' 
and dreadful slaughter, the besieged sounded a retreat, and left the Romaos 
in possession of their works. This scene being over, Hannibal, embarkirg 
in the night, and concealing his departure from the enemy, sailed for Drepa- 
num, where Adberbal commanded for the Carthaginians. Drepanum was 
advantageously situated, having a commodious port, and lying about a huo- 
dred and twenty furlongs fromXilybsum ; and was of so much consequence 
to the Carthaginians, that they had been always very desirous of preser^nng it. , 
^ The Romans, animated by their late success, renewed the attack with greater i 
vigour than ever, the besieged not daring to venture a second time to bum i 
their machines, because of the ill success they had met with, in their first at* 
tempt. But a furious wind rising suddenly, some mercenary soldiers repre- 
sented to the governor, that now was the favourable opportunity for them to 
fire the engines of the besiegers, especially as the wind blew fiiU against them.-, 
and they offered themselves for the enterprise. The offer was accepted, and 
accordingly they were furnished with eveiy thing necessaiy. In a moment tbftl 

Sre catcned on all the engines, and the Romans could not possibl^^ extinguish 
, because the flames beir^ instantly spread cvenr where, the wind carried 
the sparks and smoke full into their eyes, so that tney could not see where tq 
apply relief, whereas their enemies saw clearly wbere to aim their strokes, and 
throw their fire. This accident made the Romans lose all hopes of beine evq 
able to canj the place by force. They therefore turned the sie^e mto \ 
blockade, raised a line of contravallation round the toivn, and dispersing the' 
army in eveiy pail of the neighbourhood, resolved to effect by time, what the; 
found themselves absolutely unable to perform in any other way. 
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Wben flie transactions of the siege of Liljbfleuni, and tbe loss of part of 

he forces, were known at Rome, the citizens, so far from desponding at this 
11 news, seemed to be fired with new vigour.* Every man strove to be fore- 
lost in the muster-roll ; so that, in a veiy little time,an annjof ten thousand 
len was raised, who, crossing the strait, marched by land to join the besiegers. 
At the same time, P. Clauaius Pulcher, the consul, formed a design <m at» 
ackir^ Adherbal in Drepanum.f He thought himself sure of surprising hiro« 
•ecause, ailer the loss lately sustained by the Romans at Lilybaeum, the ene« 
ay could not imagine that they would venture out again at sea. Flushed with 
bese hopes, he sailed out w th his fleet in the night, the better to conceal hit 
iesign. But he had to do with an active general, whose vigilance he could 
lot elude, and who did not even ^ive him time to draw up his ships in lint 
•f battle, but fell vigorously upon him, while his fleet was in disorder and con« 
usion. The Carthaginians gained a complete victoty. Of the Roman fleet| 
»nly thirty vessels got off, wnich being in company with the consul, fled witi 
lim, and got. away in the best manner they could, along the coast. All tht 
est, amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men on board them, wera 
aken by the Uarthaginians; a few soldiers excepted, who had escaped from 
he shipwreck of their vessels. This victory displayed as much the prudence 
md valour of Adherbal, as it reflected shame and ignominy on the Roman 
umsu], 

Junius,! his colleague, was neither more prudent nor more fortunate than 
limself, but lost almost his whole fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to 
itone for his misfortune by some considerable action* he held a secret corres- 
>ondence with the inhabitants of Eryx,§ and by that means got the city surren- 
lered to him. On the summit of the mountain stood the temple of Venus Erf- 
jina, which was certainly the most beautiful, as well as the richest of all tne 
Sicilian temples. The city stood a little below the summit of this mountain, 
md the road that led to it was very long, and of difficult access. Junius post- 
id one part of his troops upon the top, and the remainder at the foot of the 
nountain, imagining that he now had nothir^ to fear ; but Hamilcar, surnamed 
Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal, found means to get into the city, which 
ay between the two camps of the enemy, and there fortified himself. Fronk 
:his advantageous post, he harassed the Romans incessantly for two years. 
3ne can scarce conceive how if was pc^ssible for the Carthaginians to defend 
themselves, when thus attacked from both the summit and foot of the moun- 
tain, and unable to get provisions, but from a little port, which was the only 
me open to them. By such enterprises as these, the abilities and prudent 
courage of a general are as well, or perhaps better discovered, than by the 
winning of a battle. 

For five years, nothing memorable was performed on either side.ll The 
Romans were once of oj^inioc, that their land forces would alone be capabld 
of finishirig the siege of Lilybaeum : but the war being protracted beyond their 
expectation, they returned to their first plan, and made extraordinair^ efforts 
to fit out a new fleet. The public treasuiy was at a low ebb : but tnis want 
was supplied by private purses, so ardent was the love whicn the Romans 
bore to their country. Every man, according to his circumstances, contributed 
to the common expense ; and upon public security, advanced money, without 
the least scruple, for an expedition on which the glory and safety of Rome 
depended. One man fitted out a ship at his own chaiige ; another was equip- 
ped by the contributions of two or three ; so that in a very little time, two 
hundred were ready fur sailing. The command was given to Lutatius the con- 
sul, who immediately put to sea.lT The enemy's fleet had retired into Africa, 
by which means the consul easily seized upon all the "advantageous posts in 
the neighbourhood of Lilybseum : and foreseeing that he should soon be forced 
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to ilgliCf he did all dnt laj in his i)ower to assure himself of saccCM, aad 
yiored the intenral in ezercisin|^ his soldiers and seamen at sea. 

He was soon infonned that the Carthaginian fleet drew near, under iue 
command of Hanno, who landed in a ffmaJi island called Hiera^opposite to 
Drepanom. His design was to reach Etjx undiscoyered hj the Romans, in 
order to supply the army there ; to reinforce bis troops, and take Barcha ob 
board to assist him in the expected engagement. But the cxmsul, susitecting 
his intention, was beforehand with him ; and having assembled all his best 
forces, sailed for the small island .£gusa,* which lay near the other. He ac< 
^uainted his officers with the design he had of attacking the enemy on ihe mor* 
fow. Accordingly, at day-break, he prepared to engage ; unfortunately the 
wind was favourable for the enemy, wbicti made him hesitate whether he should 
give them battle. But copsidering that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded 
of its provisions, would become iVhter and more fit for action, and besides 
would-be considerably strengthened by the forces and presence of Barcha, he 
came to a resolution at once ; and, notwithstanding the foul weather, made 
directly to the enemy. The consul had choice forces, able seamen, and ei- 
Cellent ships, built aRer the model of a galley that had been lately taken fron 
die enemy ; and which was the most complete of its kind that had ever bees 
seen. The Carthaginians, on the other band, were destitute of all these ad- 
vantages. As they had been the entire masters at sea for some years, and the 
Romans did not once dare to face them, they had them in the highest (xor 
tempt, and looked upon themselves as invincible. On the first report of die 
enemy being in motion, the Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet fitted out in 
haste, as appeared from eveiy circumstance of it : the soldiers and seamen 
being all mercenaries, newly levied, without the least experience, resolution, 
or zeal, since it was not for their own countiy they were going to %ht This 
soon appeared in the engagement. They could not sustain the first attack. 
Fifty of their vessels were sunk, and seventy taken, with their whole crews. 
The rest, favoured by a wind which rose veiy seasonably for them, made the 
best of their way to the little island from whence they bad sailed. There 
were upwards of ten thousand taken prisoners. The consul sailed imnaediatelj 
for Lilybaum, and joined bis forces to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it occasioned so much 
the greater surprise and terror, as it was less expected. The senate, however, 
did not lose their courage, though they saw themse4ves quite unajble to continue 
the war. As the Romans were now masters of the sea, it was impossible for 
the Carthaginians to send either provisions or reinforcements to the armies in 
Sicily. An express was therefore immediately despatched to Barcha, the gene- 
ral there, empowering him to act as he should think proper. Barcha, ^> loi^ 
as he bad room to entertain the least hopes, had done every thing that could 
be expected from the most intrepid courage, and the noost consumoiate wis- 
dom. But having now no resource left, he sent a deputation to the consul, in 
order to treat about a peace. Prudence, says Poly bi us, consists in knowing 
how to'i^siht or to yield at a seasonable conjuncture. Lutatius was not insen- 
sible how tired the Romans were grown of a war, which had exhausted them 
both of men and money ; and the dreadful consequences which bad attended on 
the inexorable and imprudent obstinacy of Regius was fresh in his memoi^. 
He therefore complied without difficult, and dictated the following treaty : 

*' T^ere shall be peace between Rmne and Carthage {in case ike Roman peopU 
approve of it ^ on the following conditions: The Carthaginians shall entirely 
evacuate all Sicily ; shall no longer make war ujfon HierOy the SyracusanSj or 
iheir allies ; they shall restore to the Romans without ransom^ all the prisoners 
which thejt have taken from them ; and pay ihemy within twenty years^ two thou- 
Mand-two' hundred Euboic talents of silver. ^^^ It is worth the reader*s remark* 

* They are now called M^KU». 
\ ¥Ut mm MBwnta -to near nz b^Uiom one hundred and ei; htj thooaad Fraach lirret. w ^9»3Mj600l 
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n|^, by (be way^ tbe nmple, eiact, and clear tenns in wbich diis treaij is 
(depressed : that, in so short a compass, adjusts the interests, both by sea simI 
and, of two powerful republics and their allies. 

When these conditions were brought to Rome, the people, not appioying^ 
»f them, sent ten commissioners to Sicily, to terminate the affair. These 
nade no alteration as to the substance of the treaty ; only shortening the time 
appointed for the payment, reducing it to ten years : a thousand talents were 
dded to the sum that had been stipulated, which was to be paid immediately : 
nd the Carthaginians were reauired to depart from all tne islands situated 
between Italy and Sicily.* Sardinia was not comprehended in this treaty, but 
hey gave it up by another treaty some years afler. 

Such was the conclusion of this war, tbe loi^gest mentioned in histciy. since^ 
t continued twenty-four years without intermission.! The obstinacy!^ in di^ 
>uting for empire, was eq^ual on either side ; the same resolution, the same 
greatness of soul, in formii^ as well as in executing projects, being conspicu- 
ous on both sides. The Carthaginians had the superiori^ with regard to ez« 
>erience in naval affairs ; in the strength and swiftness of their vessels ; the 
vorkii]^ of them ; the skill and capacity of die pilots ; the knowledge of 
coasts, shallows, roads, and winds ; and in the inexhaustible fund of wealth, 
vhich furnished all the expenses of so lonj^and obstinate a war. The Romans 
lad none of these advantages ; but their courage, zeal for the public good, 
ove of their country, and a noble emulation of glory, supplied all other de- 
iciencies. We are astonished to see a nation, so raw and inexperienced in 
laval affairs, not only disputing the sea with a people who were Dest skilled 
n them, and more powerful than any that had ever been before { but even 
gaining several victories over them at sea. No difficulties or calamities could 
iiscourage them. They certainly would not have thought of peace, in the 
.ircumstances under which die Carthaginians demanded it. One unfortunate 
campaign dispirits the next ; whereas the Romans were not shaken by a suc- 
cession of them. 

As to the soldiers there was no comparison between those of Rome and of 
I^arlhage, the former being infinitely superior in point of courage ; among thQ 
generals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was doubt- 
ess the most conspicuous for his bravery and prudence. 

THE LIBTAir WAR, OR WAR AGAINST THE MERCENARIES. 

The war which the Carthaginians waged against the Romans was succeeded 
mmediately by another.^ The very same year,§ which, though of much 
ihorter continuance, was mfinitely more dangerous ; as it was carried on in 
he very heart of the republic, and attended with such cruelty and barbarity, 
IS scarcely to be oaralleled in history ; I mean the war which the Carthagi- 
lians were ob]ffi:ea to sustain against their mercenaiy troops, ^vho had served 
inder them in Sicily, and commonly caUed the African or Libyan war.jj It 
x>ntinued only three years and a half, but was a veiy bloody one. The only 
occasion of it was this : 

As soon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, Hamilcar having 
carried to Lilybaeum the forces which were in Eiyx. resigned his commission, 
md left to Gisco, governor of the place, the care ol transporting these forces 
nto Africa. f Gisco, as though he had foreseen what would happen, did not 
hip them all off at once, but in small and separate parties ; in order that 
hose who came first might be paid off, and sent home, before the arrival of 
he rest. This conduct evinced great forecast and wisdom, but was not seconded 
ioually at Carthage. As the republic had been exhausted by the expense of 
L long war, and the payment of nearly three millions French livres to the Ro- 
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tens on nlgnipg the peiice» the feices were Dot paid off in proportkxi ay 
airived; but it was mou^t proper to wait for the rest, in the hmesof obtaia 
bof; from them, when they should be all together, a remtssioD of^some part 
flieir arrears. This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius of a state coinpos#^d of merchants, who 
the fuH value of money, but do not estimate sutticiently the merit of i 
diers ; who bargain for blood as if it were an article of trade, and always 
to the cheapest maricet. In such a republic, when an exigency is once ab*' 
swered, the merit of services is no longer remembered. \ 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, beii^ long* accustomed tr 
a licentious life, caused great disturbances in the city; (o remedy which, it 
#a8 proposed to their officers, to march them all to a little neighbouring ion 
called Sicca, and there supply them with whatever was necessary for their 
subsistence, till the arrival of the re3t of their companions ; and that theo 
tbev shoula all be paid off, and sent home. This was a second oversight 

A third was, the refusing to let them leave their baggage, their wives and 
children, in Carthage, as tney desired, and the forcing tnem to remove these 
to Sicca; whereas, nad they staid in Carthage, they would have been mi 
manner so many hostages. 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began, having little else to do, to 
compute the arrears of their pay, which they made much more thai) m& 
Tealfy due to them. To this computation they added the mighty pramises 
i^cb had been made them, at different times, as an encouragement for them 
to do their duty ; and pretended that these likewise ought to oe placed to ac- 
count. Hanno, who was then governor of Africa, and had been sent to them 
kom the magistrates of Carthage, proposed to these soldiers some remissicoi 
of their arrears ; and desired that tliey would content themselves with re- 
ceiving a part in consideration of the great distress to which the commoc- 
wealth was reduced, and its present unhappy circumstances. The reader 
will easily guess how such a proposal was received. Complaints, murmurs, 
Seditious aiKi insolent clamours, were every where heard. These troops being 
composed of different nations, who were strangers to one arK>ther's language, 
were iTKapable of hearirig reason when they once mutinied. Spaniaj^, 
Gauls, Ligurians, inhabitants of the Balearic isles, Greeks, the greatest part 
of them slaves or deserters, and a very fresX number of Africans, composed 
these mercenary forces. Transported with rage, they immediately breas up, 
march towards Carthage, beir^ upwards of twenty thousaikl, and encamp at 
Tunis, not far from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians too late discovered their error. There was no compli- 
ance, how ffrovelling soever, to which they did not stoop, to sooth these exas- 
perated soldiers ; who on their side practised every knavish art which could 
be thought of, in order to extort money firom them. When one point was 
gained, 9ieT immediately had recourse to a new artifice, on which to ground 
some new aernand. Was their pay settled beyorMl the agreement made with 
them, thejr still would be reimbursed for the losses which they pretended to 
have sustained, either by the death of horses, or by the excessive price which 
at certain times they had paid for bread-corn ; and still insisted on the recom- 
pense which had been promised them. As nothing could be fixed, the Car- 
thaginians^ with great difficulty, prevailed on them to refer themselves to the 
opinion of some general who baa commanded in Sicily. Accordin^y^ they 
pitched upon Gisco, who had always been very acceptable to them. This gen* 
eral harangued them in a mild and insinuating manner ; recalled to Uieir memo* 
ries the long time they had been in the Carthaginian service ; the consider* 
able sums they had received from the republic ; and granted almost all their 
demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when two mutineers oc- 
c^ioned a tumult in every part of the camp. One of these was Spendius. 
ftCapuan, who had been a slave at Rome, and fled to the Carthi^;iniaitt. Hft 
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ivto l&B» stout, and bold. The fear he was under of falling into the handi of 

hts old master) by whom he was sure to be handed, as was the custom, Droropt** 
ed him to break off the accommodation. He was seconded by one Matho,* 
who had been very active in forming the conspiracy. These two represented 
to the Africans, that the instant after their c(»npanions should be discharged 
and sent home, they, being thus left alone in their own country, would fall a 
sacrifice to the rage of the Cartiiaginians, who would take vengeance upon them 
far tbe-.common rebellion. This was sufficient to raise them to fury. They 
immediately made choice of Spendius and M atho for their chiefs. No remon- 
strances were heard ; and whoever offered to make any, was immediately put 
to death. They ran to Gisco's tent, plundered it of the money designed for 
the jjayment of the forces ; dragged even that general himself to prison, with 
all his attendants, after having treated them with the utmost indignities. All 
the cities of Africa to whom they had sent deputies, to exhort them to recover 
their liberty, came over to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they 
therefore besieged. 

Carthage had never before been exposed to such imminent danger. The 
citizens of it, to a man, drew their particular subsistence from the rents and 
revenues of their lands, and the public expenses from the tribute paid from Af- 
rica. But all this was stopped at once, and, a much worse circumstance, was 
umed against them. They found themselves destitute of arms and forces 
itber for sea or land ; of all necessary preparations either for the sustaining^ 
f a siege or the equipi)ing of a fleet ; and, to complete their misfortunes^ 
ithout any hopes of foreign assistance, either from their friends or allies. 
'They might in some sense accuse themselves for the distress to which thcT 
are reduced. During the last war, they had treated the African nations with 
e utmost rigour, by imposing excessive tributes on them, in the exaction of 
hich, no allowance was made for poverty and extreme miseiy ; and governors, 
Aich as Hanno, were treated with the greater respect, the more severe they 
had been in levying those tributes. So that these Africans were easily prevail- 
ed upon to engage in this rebellion. At the veiy first signal that was made, 
it 'broke out, and in a moment became general. The women, who had oflen,- 
with the deepest affliction, seen their husbands and fathers dragged to prison 
for non-payment, were more exasperated than the men, and with pleasure save 
up all their ornaments towards the expenses of the war ; so that the chiels of 
the rebels, after paying all they had promised the soldiers, found themselves, 
still in the midst of plenty. An instructive lesson, says Polybius, to ministers ; 
as it teaches them to look, not only to the present occasion, but to extend their 
views to futuritjr. 

The Carthaginians, notwithstanding their present distress, did not despond, 
but made the most extraordinary efforts for their defence. The command of the 
army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied by land and sea, horse as well 
as foot. All citizens, capable of bearii^ arms, were mustered, mercenaries ' 
Were invited from all parts, and all the ships which the republic had left were 
ientted. 

The rebels discovered no less ardour. We related before, that they had 
besieged two cities which refused to join them. Their army was now in- 
creased to seventy thousand men. After detachments had been drawn from ft 
to cany on these sieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and^ereby held 
l^artha^e in a kind of blockade, filling it with perpetual alarms, and frequent- 
ly advancing up to its very walls, by day as well as by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief ot Utica, and gained a considerable ad- 
vantage, which, had he made a proper use of it, migbt have proved decisive : 



bol «alMte[1be ciqr, aad ool^ div^tiBer hitnself ibfere, the mercoiuies, filr 
Were posted od a neighbouring hi]l covered with trees, hearing bow careks 
tfaB eoemy were, poured down upon them, ibund tie soldiers eveiy wh««o£ 
their duty, took and plundered the camp, and seized upon all their pioyision 
fcc brought from Carthage to succour the besi^;ed. Nor iiiras this d^ ooh 
eiTor committed hj Hanno ; and errors, on such occasions, are bT much A 
most &Ul. Hamdcar, sumamed Barcha, was therefore appointed to saccee 
Iktm. This general answered the idea which had been entertained of him 
and his fint success was in obliging the rebels to raise the ^egc ci Utka 
}(c then marched against their armj, which was encamped near Carthage 
defeated part of it, and seized almost all their advantageous posts. Tb^ 
successes revived the courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Narayasus by name, who, <x 
of his esteem for the person and merit of Barcha, joined him with two dug 
sand Numidiaas, and was of great service to that general. Animated bv Hds tob 
force ment, he fell upon the rebels, who had enclosed him in a valiey, k'llk 
ten thousand of them, and took ibur thousand prisoners. The yoimg: Iv mnidn 
dbdoguished himself greatly in his battle. Barcha received among^his^wf 
as many of the prisoners as were desirous of being enlisted, and gave there 
liberty to go wherever they pleased, on condition that they sho«yd never (ai 
up arms again against the Carthaginians : otherwise, &at eveiy man of (her 
i4m> was taken uiould be put to death. This conduct proves the wisdom o 
that ^neral. He thought this a better expedient than extreme severitj 
And indeed, where a multitude of mutineers are concerned, the greatest pai 
of whom were drawn in by the pereuasion of the most hot-headed, or throng 
fear of the most furious, clemency seldom fails of being successful. 

Spendius, the chief of the rebeb, fearing that this affected lenity of Baicb 
mignt occasion a defection among his troops, thought the coij expedient le 
htm to prevent it would be, to put them upon some signal action, in order t 
deprive them of all hones of being ever reconciled tc^ die em^ny • With th 
view, after having reaa to them some fictitious letters, by ^icfa advice w< 
riven him of a secret design, concerted between some of^tbeir oomrades an 
Uisco, for the rescuing him out of prison, where he had been so kngdelakief 
he brought them to the batbarous resolution of morderii^ him said aJl^e re: 
of the prisoners ; and anj man who durst offer air^ milder counsel was inuxK 
diately sacrificed to their fijry. Accordingly, this imfortunate general, an 
seven hundred prisoners, who were confined with him, were brought out 1 
the bead of the camp, where Gisco fell the first sacrifice, and afterwards a 
the rest. Their hands were cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, sti 
breathing, were thrown into a hc^e. The Carthaginians sent a herald to dc 
mand their remains, in order to pay them the last sad office, but were reii 
sed ; and the herald was further told, that whoever jpresumed to come upo 
the like errand, should meet-widi Gisco's fate. And mdeed the rebels immc 
diately came to this unanimous resolution, viz. to treat all such Cardiaginiar 
as should fall into their hands in the same barbarous manner ; and decree 
further, that if any of their allies were taken, they should, after their hand 
were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. This bloody resolution was bat to 
strictly executed. 

The Cartha^nians were now just beginning to breathe, as it were, and re 
cover their spirits, when a number of unlucky accidents plimged them agaii 
into fresh dangers. A division arose amon^ their ^nerals i and the provi- 
sions, of which they were in extreme necessity, coming to Hbem by sea, were 
all cast away in a stoim. But their most gnevous misfortune was, the sud- 
den defection^ of the two Qnlv cities which till then bad pxeservfid their alle- 
giance, and in all times adhered inviolably to the commonweaJith* These 
were Utica and Hippacra. These cities, without the least reason, or even so 
much as a pretence, went over at once to the rebels, and, transported with 
the like rage and fuiy, murdered the governor, with tlie ganisonsent to their 
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idief ; and canned their inhumanitr so far, as to refiisa their dead bodiee la 
the Cvthas^nians, who demanded them for burial. 

The rebels, animated b^ so much success, laid siege to Carthage, but wem^ 
obliged immediately to raise it. They nevertheless continued the war. Ha« 
vii^ drawn together into one body all their own troops and those of the a]|]eA| 
making upwards of fifty thousand men in ail, they watched the motions of 
Hamilcar s army, but careful^ kept their own on the hills, and avoided com* 
ing down into the plains, because the enemy would there nave been so much 
superior to them, on account of their elephants and horses. Hamilcar, mora 
skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed himself to any of their at* 
tacks ; but, taking advantage of their oversight, often dispossessed them of 
their posts, if their soldiers straa^led ever so little, and harassed them a thou* 
sand ways. Such of them as Tell into his hands were thrown to wild beasts. 
At last, be surprised them at a time when they least expected it, and shut 
them up in a post, which was so situated that it was impossible for them to 
get out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable to get off, 
they began to fortify their camp, and surrounded it with ditches and en- 
trenclmients. But an enemy within themselves, and which was much more 
formidable, had reduced them to the greatest extremity ; this was hunger, 
which was so raging, that they at last ate one another ; Divine Providence, 
says Polybius, dms revenging upon themselves the barbarous cruelty they had 
exercised on others. They now had do resource left, and knew but too well 
the punishments whidi would be inflicted on them, in case they shoul,d fall 
alive into the hands of the enemy. After such bloody scenes as had been 
acted by them, they did not so much as think of peace, or o£ coming to an 
accommodation. They had sent to their Ibrces, encamped at Tunis, for as- 
sistance, but with no success. In the mean time the famine Increased daily. 
They had first eaten their prisoners, then their slaves, and now, their fellow* 
citizens only were left to be devoured. Their chiefs, no longer able to resist 
the complaints and cries of Uie multitude, who threatened to cut all their 
Chroats if they did not surrender, went themselves to Hamilcar, aAer haviiig 
obtained a safe conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were, that 
tbeCardiaginians should select any ten of the rebels, to treat them as they 
should think fit, and that the rest should be dismissed with only one suit of 
clotibes hr each. When the treaty was signed, the chiefs' themselves were 
arrested, and detained by the Carthaginiai^, who plainly showed, on thisoc* 
casioD, that they were not over-scrupulous in point of honesty. The rebels, 
hearing that their chiefs were seized, and knowing nothing of^the convention, 
suspected ^at they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took up 
arms. But Hamilcar, having surrounded them, brought forward his ele- 
phants, and either tnxl them all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being 
upwards of forty thousand. 

The consequence of this victory was, the reduction of almost all the cities 
of Africa, which immediately returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without 
loss of time, marched against Tunis, which, ever since the beginning of the 
war, had been the asylum of the rebels, and their deposit of arms. He invested 
*i on one side, while Hannibal, trho was joined in the commaitd with him, 
besieged it on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and ordering crosses 
to be set up, he hung Spendius on one of^them, and his companions who had 
been seized with him on the rest, where they all expired. Matho, the other 
chief, who commanded in .the city, saw plainly by this what he himself might 
expect, and for that reason was much more attentive to his own defence. Per-' 
ceiving that Hannibal, as being confident of success, was veiy negligent in all 
things, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, killed many of- his men, took 
levmi prisoners, among whom was Hannibal himself, and plundered his camp. 

Then taking Spendius from the cross, he put Hannibal in his place, after 
having made him suffer inexpressible torments, and sacrificed round the body 
of Spendius thirtjr citizens <« the first rank in Carthage, as so mai^ viotims 

I « 
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of hk TcngMBoe. One wouM coodude ti»t there had been a mutaal ermlaj 
tkm between the contending^ parties, which of them should outdo the other n 
act! of the most barbarous cruelty. 

Barcha beings at a distance from his colleague, it was some time before lis 
misfortune reached him ; and, besides, the road ^ring between the two camps 
beiQg impracticable, it was impossible for him to advance hastflj- to his assist- 
•nee. This unlucky accident caused a great consternation in Carthage. The 
reader may have observed, in the course of this war, a continual vicissitude 
ef prosperity and adversity, pf security and fear, of joy and grief; so varioui 
ana inconstant were the events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought adviseable to make one bold effort Accoidioglj, 
all the youth capable of bearing arms were pressed into the service. Hamio 
was sent to join Hamilcar, and thirty senators were deputed to conjure tiioee 

Senerals, in the name of the republic, to foi^t past quarrels, and sacri&< 
leir resentments to their countrjrs welfare. This was immediately complied 
with ; they mutuaUy embraced, and were reconciled sincerely to one another. 

From this time the Carthaginians were uniformly successful ; and Mafho, 
who, in eveij succeeding attempt, came off with disadvantage, at last thcwght 
himself obliged to hai^rd a battle ; this was just what the Carthaginians 
wanted. The leaders on both sides animated tlieir troops, as goii^ to&/it a 
battle which would for ever decide their fate. An engagement ensued. vic« 
toiy was not lon^ in suspense^ for the rebels every wbereeiving ground, 
nearly all the Afncans were slam, and the rest surrendered. Matfao was taken 
alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa returned immediately to its alle- 
giance, except the two nemdious cities which had lately reTolted; thej 
were however soon foreea to surrcmier at discretion. 

The victorious army now returned to Carthage, and was there received 
with shouts of jo}r, and the congratulations of the whole ci^. Matho and hs 
soldiers, after havine adorned the public triumph^ were led to execution, and 
finished, by a painful and ignominious death, a lite that bad been polluted with 
the blackest treasons, and unparalleled barbarities. Such was tne-conclusioo 
of the war against the mercenaries, after having lasted three years and four 
months. It nimidied, says Polybius, an ever-memorable le^on to all nations 
not to employ in their armies a greater number of mercenaries than citizens: 
nor to rely, for tHe defence of tlwir state, on a body of men who are not at- 
tached to it, either by interest or affection. 

I have hitherto purposely deferred taking notice of such transactions in Sar- 
dinia, as passed at the time I have been speaking of, and which were, in some 
measure, dependent on, and resulting from, the war waged in Africa against 
the mercenaries. They exhibit the same violent meth^s to promote rebel- 
lioB, the same excesses of cruel^, as if the wind had carried the same spirit 
c^-^iscord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

■When the news was brought there of what Spendius and Matho were doing 
in Africa, the mercenaries in that island also shook off the yoke, in imitation 
of those incendiaries. They began by the murder of Bostar their general, 
and of all the Carthaginians under him. A successor was sent, but all the 
forces which he carriea with him went over to the rebels, hung the general on 
a cross, and, throughout the whole island, put all the Carthaginians to me sword, 
after having made them suffer inexpressible torments. They then besieged all 
the cities one after another, and soon got possession of the whole country. But 
feuds arising between them and the natives, the mercenaries were dnven en- 
tirely outvOf the island, and took refuge in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost 
Sardinia, an island of great importance to them, on account of its extent, its 
fortilitjr, 2uid the great number of its inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever since their treaty with the Carthas^inians, had behaved 
towards them with great justice and moderation. A sli^t quarrel, on accoimt 
of some Roman merchants who were seized at Carthage for their having sup* 
plied the enemy with provisions, had embroiled them a little. But these mtt^ 
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d»ots hevag restored on the first complaint made to the senate of Cardiagi^ 
the Romans^ who prided themselves upon their justice and generosity on aa 
occasions, made the Carthaginians a return of their former friendship ; senred 
them to the utmost of their power, forhade their merchants to furnish any other 
nation with provisions, and even refused to listen to proposals made by the Sar^ 
diflian rebels, when invited by them to take possession of the island. 

But these scruples and delicacy wore off by degrees, and Caesar's advanta^* 
ous testimony, in Sallust, of their honesty and plain dealing, could not, with 
any propriety, be applied here : ** although" says he, "in all the Punic wars, 
the Carthaginians, both in peace and dunng truces, had committed a number 
of detestable actions, the Romans could never (however inviting the opportu* 
nity might be,) be prevailed upon to retaliate such usage, being more atten^ 
tive to meir own gloiy, than to the revenge they might have justly taken oa 
such perfidious enemies."* 

The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had retired into Italy, brought the 
Romans at last to the resolution of sailing over into Sardinia, to render them* 
selves masters of it.t The Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at the ftews, 
under the idea that they had a more just title to Sardinia than the Romans ; 
they therefore put themselves in a posture to take a speedy and just revenge 
on those who ha^d excited the people of that island to take up arms against them. 
But the Romans, pretending that these preparations were made, not against 
Sardinia, but their state, declared war against the Carthaginians. The latter^ 
quite exhausted in eveiy respect, and scarcely beginning to breathe, were in no 
condition to sustain a war. The necessity of the times was therefore to be 
complied with, and they were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A 
fresh treaty was thereupon made, by which theygave up Sardinia to the Romans, 
and obliged themselves to a new payment of twelve hundred talents, to avoid 
the war with which they were menaced. This injustice of the Romans was 
the true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear in the sequel* 

ARTICLE 11. — THE SECOND PUNIC WAIU 

The second Punic war, which I am about to relate, is one of the most memo- 
rable recorded in history, and most worthy of the attention of an inquisitive 
reader : whether we consider the boldness of the enterprises : the wisdom em- 
ployed in the execution ; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, and the 
ready resources they found in tfieir lowest ebb of fortune ; the variety of un- 
common events, and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody a war j or lastly, 
the assemblage of the most perfect examples of eveiy kind of merit, and the 
most instructive lessons that occur in history, either with regard to war, policy, 
or govemment.t Never did two more powerful, or at least more warlike states 
or nations, make war against each other, and never had these in question seen 
themselves raised to a more exalted pitch of power and gloiy. Rome and 
Carthage were, doubtless, at that time, th j two first states of the world. Hav- 
ing already tried their strengUi in the first Punic war, and thereby made an 
essay of each other's power, they knew perfectly well what either could do. 
In this second war, the fate of arms was so equally balanced, and the success 
so intermixed with vicissitudes and varieties, that that party triumphed which 
had been most in danger of ruin. Great as the forces of these two nations, 
were, it may almost be said, that their mutual hatred was still ^ater. The 
Romans, on one side, could not without indignation see the vanquished presum- 
ing to attack them ; and the Carthaginians, on the other, were exasperated al 
the equally rapacious and harsh treatment which they pretended to have re^ 
ceived from tiie victor. 

■ 

* Bellis Pa||wU omnibus, cam icp« Cuthanoienset et in pace et per inducias multa. nefanda facinora, 
ftcifaent«M6l£qaaBk''l|MLMr oc^^onem talia lecere : magis quod se digram feret* quiLm quod ia illes joe*. 
iciVpojuet, quflBrebaaL-^fJSuft. in BclL Catiltn. 

tA-lLSWr. X€«rth.(tP9. A.R«me»611. AntJ.C.aST |L>T.>ui.B.K 
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The plan which I have laid down doet not permit me to enter into a minute 
detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily^ Spam, and Africa, were the several 
8eab| and which has a still closer connexion with the Roman histoiy than with 
that 1 am now writing. I shall confine myself, therefore, principally to such 
transactions as relate to the Carthaginians, and endeavour, as far as 1 am able, 
to give my reader an idea of the genius and character ot Hannibal, who per- 
haps was the greatest warrior of antiquity, 

THE REMOTE AND MORE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE SECOND FUNIC WAR. 

Before 1 come to s]>eak of the declaration of war between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, I think it necessary to explain the true causes of it, and to point 
out by what steps the rupture between these two nations was so long prepar- 
iQg, before it openly broke out. 

^That man would be grossly mistaken, says Polybius,* who should look upon 
the taking of Saguntumby Hannibal as the true cause of the second Punic war. 
The regret of the Carthaginians, for having so tamely given up Sicily, by the 
treaQr which terminated the first runic war, the injustice and violence of the 
Romans, who took advantage of the troubles excited in Africa, to dispossess 
the Carthaginians of Sardinia^ and to im|)ose a new tribute on them, and the 
Mjccess and conquests of the latter in Spain, were the true causes of the viola- 
tion of the treaty, as Livy, agreeing herein with Poly bins, insinuates in few 
words, in the banning of bis nistoiy of the second Punic war.j 

And indeed Hamilcar, sumamed Barcha, was highly exasperated on account 
of the last treaty which the necessity of the times had compelled the Cartha- 
rinians to submit to, and therefore meditated the design of taking just, though 
distant measures, for breaking it, the first favourable opportuni^ that sboiQd 
offer.l 

When the troubles of Africa were appeased, he was sent upon an expediti<» 
aj^ainst the Numidians ; in which, giving fresh proo6 of his courage and abili- 
ties, his merit raised him to the command of the army which was to act in 
Spain. Hannibal his son, at that time but nine years of age, begged with the 
utmost importunity to attend him on this occasion ; and for that puri)ose em- 
ployed all the soothing arts so common to children of his age, and which have 
80 much power over a tender father.§ Hamilcar could not refiise him ; and 
after having made him swear upon the altars, that he would declare himself 
an enemy to the Romans as soon as his age would allow him to do it, took 
his son with him. 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which constitute the great general. To 
an invincible courage, and the most consummate prudence, he added a most 
popular and insinuating behaviour. He subdued, in a veiy short time, the 
greatest part of the nations of Spain, either by the terrcNT of his arms, or bis 
engaging conduct : and, after enjoying the command there nine years, came to 
an end worthy of his exalted cliaracter, by dying gloriously in arms for the 
cause of his countiy. 

The Carthaginians appointed Asdnibal, his son-in-law, to succeed him.P 
This general, to secure tne countiy, built a city, which, bjr the advantage of 
its situation, the commodiousness of its harbour, its fortifications, and opuJence 
occasioned by its great commerce, became one of the most considerable cities 
m the woiid. It was called New Carthage, and to this day is known by the 
name of Carthagena. 

From ijae several steps of these two great generals, it was ea^ to perceive 
that they were meditating some mighty design, which they had always in view, 
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t Angebsnt ufentes spiritflf rirum, Sicilia Sardinw^ue amiMV : Nam et SicUiam nimU eeleri denen* 
MW reiwn conceisam ; et Sardiniam inter motitm Afncoe fraude Romaaorum, 8tipejt£o efiSbUPP*'^?^ 
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Ind kid their schemes at a g;t«at distance for {mttingit In execution. The 
Romans were sensible of this, and reproached themselves for their indolence 
ind sloth, which had thrown &em into a kind of lethai^, at a time when the 
snetfl3r were rapidly pursuing their victories in Spain, which might one day be 
turned against them. They would have been very well pleased to attack 
them by open force, and to wrest their conquests out of their hands ; but the 
fear of another not less formidable enemy, the Gauls kept them from showing 
heir resentments. They therefore had recourse to negotiation; and con- 
:luded a treaty with Asdrubal, in which, without taking any notice of the rest 
>f Spain, they contented themselves with introducing an article, by which the 
Carthaginians were not allowed to make any conquests beyond the Iberus. 

Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his conquests, but took care not 
;o pass beyond the limits stipulated by the treaty ; and sparing no endeavours 
;o win the chiefs of the several nations by a courteous and engaging behaviour, 
tie brought them over to the interest ofCarthage, more by persuasive methods 
ban force of arms.* But unhappily, after having governed opain e^ht years, 
le was treacherously murdered by a Gaul, who took so barbarous a revenge 
or a private enmity he bore him.f 

Three years before his death, he had written to Carthage, to desire that 
lannibal, then twenty^-two years of age, might be sent to him.J The propo- 
al met with some difficulty, as the senate was divided between two powerful 
actions, which, from Hamilcar's time, had begun to follow opposite views in 
he administration and affairs of the state. One faction was headed by Hanno, 
vhose birth, merit, and zeal for the public welfare, gave him great influence in 
he public deliberations. This faction proposed, on every occasion, the con* 
;ludii^ of a safe peace, and the preserving the conquests in Spain, as being 
)referable to the uncertain events of an expensive war, which they foresaw 
vould one day occasion the ruin of Carthage. The other, called the Barci* 
lian faction, because it supported the interests of Barcha and his family, had, 
o its ancient merit and credit in the city, added the reputation whidi the sie- 
lal exploits of Hamilcar and Asdrubal had given it, and declared openly &t 
var. When, therefore, Asdrubal's demand came to be debated in the senate, 
ianno represented the danger of sending so early into the field a young man, 
vhohad all the haughtiness and imperious temper of his father; and who. 
mght, therefore, rather to be kept a loi^ time, and very carefully, under the 
ije of the magistrates, and the power ot the laws, that he might learn obedi- 
mce, and a modesty which should teach him not to think himself superior to 
ill other men. He concluded with saying, that he feared this spark, which 
vas then kindlii^, would one dajr rise to a conflagration. His remonstrances 
vere not heard, so that the Barcinian faction had the superiority, and Hanni- 
bal set out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon himself the eyes of the whole 
irmy, who fancied they saw his father Hamilcar revive in him. He seemed 
odart the same fire from his ejes ;. the same martial vigour displayed itself 
n the air of his countenance, with the same features and engaging deportment. 
But his personal qualities endeared him still more. He possessed alpoost 
ivery talent that constitutes the great man. His patience in labour was invin- 
nble, his temperance was surprising, his courage in the greatest dangers in- 
repid, and his presence of mind in the heat of t)attle admirable ; andy:^a still 
nore wonderful circumstance, his disposition and cast of mind were so fl^^ible, 
hat nature had formed him equally for commanding or obeying; sb Ih^i it 
fras doubtful v^ther he was dearer to the soldiers or the geherals^. ' He 
perved three campaigns under Asdrubal. *, 

* Polyb. 1. ii. p. 123. Liv. I. xxi. n. 3. 
t The murder wm m effect of the extnordinary fidelitj of this Gaul, whose isMter had fallen br th« 
HUkd of Asdrubal. It' wai perpetrated in public ; and the mordererbeingf seiced by the guards, and pnl 
o the tttfture, expreised 10 strDnr a gatiifaction in the thoughts of fan haring executed his revenge so •»»• 
;easfull]rithat he seemed to laagh at the pain of his tonnentt. £0 fuit habitv oris, ut snpeeante hetitiH 4b* 
g4«fb iM*ati»eiiaai speeiem pnebuerit—Lir. 1. xxL n. 1. 

f A* X yns. A. Rome. MO. Lhr. V «xi. n. S, 4. 
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Upon the death of that eeoeial, the sdfraget of both the army aad pe^^b 
concuffed in raising Hannibal to the supreme command.* I know not whetner 
it was not even tb<Si, or about that time, that the republic, to heighten his in- 
fluence and authority, appointed him one of its suffetes, the first d^^ity of the 
state, which was sometimes conferred on generals. It is from Cornelius Ne- 
post that we have borrowed this circumstance of his life, who, speaking of 
the pnetorship bestowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Cartfaae^e, and the 
conclusion of the peace, says, that this was twenty-two years atter he bad 
been nominated king.t 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy had been allotted 
to him, and he was even then appointed to make war upon the Romans, se- 
cietly turned his whole views on that side and lost no time, for fear of being pre- 
vented bj death, as his father and brother-in-law had been. In ^ain be took 
several strong towns, and conquered many nations : and although the Spaniards 
greatly eiceeded.him in the number of forces, their army amounting to up* 
wards of one hundred thousand men, yet he chose his time and posts so juoi- 
eiously, that he entirely defeated them. After this victoiy every thii^ sub- 
mitted Id his arms, out he stiU forbore la^ine siege to Saguntum,§ care- 
ful^ avoiding every occasion of a rupture with me Romans, till be should be 
furnished wfth all thii^ necessary for so important an enterprise, puisuaot to 
the advice given by his father. He applied himself particularly to ei^^age 
the affections of the citizens and allies, and to eain their confidence, by gene* 
rously allotting them a large share of the plunder taken from the enemy, and 
by scrupulously paying tbem all their arrears :|| a wise step, which never &ils 
of produciqg its acfvantage at a proper season. 

The Saguntines, on their side, sensible of the danger with which they were 
threatened, informed the Romans of the progress of HannibaPs c(»]quests.1f 
Upon this, deputies were nominated by the latter, and ordered to go and ex- 
amine the state of afiairs upon the spot ; they were also to lay their com- 
plaints before Hannibal, if it should be thou|g;ht proper ; aixi in case he should 
refuse to do justice, they should then go directly to Carthage, and make the 
same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, promisir^ himself great 
advantages from the taking of this citjr* He was persuaded, that this would 
deprive the Romans of all hopes of carrying their war into Spain ; that this new 
conquest would secure those he had already made ; that as no enemy would 
be left behind him, his march would be more secure and unmolested ; that be 
should find money enough in it for the execution of his designs ; that the plun- 
der of the citj^ would inspire his soldiers with greater ardour, and make 
them follow him more cheerfully ; that, lastly, the spoils which he should 
send to Carthage, would gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated by 
these motives, be carried on the siege with the utmost vigour. He himself 
set an example to his troops, was present at all the worics, and exposed him* 
self to the greatest dai^ers. 

News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntum was besi^ed. But the 
Romans, instead of flying to its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and 
equally insignificant. deputations. Hannibal sent word to the R(»nan deputies^ 
that he was not at leisure to hear them ; they therefore repaired to Carthage, 
but met with no better reception, the Barcinian faction having prevailed over 
the complaints of the Romans, and all the remonstrances of H^iimo. 

Duririg all these voyages and negotiations, the siege was carried on with 
great vigour. The Saguntines were now reduced to the last extremity, and 
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In want of all fhitigs. An acc(»nraodatioii was thereupon |m>po0ed ; but tlw 
conditions on which it was offered appeared so harsh, that the Saguntines could 
not prevail uf>on themselves to accei)t Ihem. Before they gave their final an* 
STirer, the principal senators, bringing their gold and silver, and that of the 
public treasury, into the mancet-place, threw both into a fire lighted (w that 
[purpose, and afterwards rushed headlone into it themselves. At the same 
time a tower, which had been long assamted by the battering rams, falling 
irith a dreadful noise, the Carthaginians entered the city by the breach, soon 
oiade themselves masters of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were 
of pge to bear arms. But, notwithstanding the fixe, the Carthaginians got a 
very great booty. Hannibal did not reserve to himself any part of the spoils 
a^ained by his victories, but applied them solely to carrying-on his enter- 
prises. Accordingly Polybius remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was 
of service to him, as it awakened the ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of 
the rich booty which they had just obtained, and by the hoi>es of more ; and 
it reconciled all the principal persons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the laige 
presents he made to them out of the spoils. 

Words could never express the grief and consternation with which the me- 
lancholy news of the capture and the cruel fate of Saguntum was received at 
Rome.'"^ Compassion for this unfortunate city ; shame for having failed to suc- 
cour such faithful allies ; a just indignation against the Carthagmians, the au- 
thors of all these calamities ; a strong alarm raised by the successes of Han- 
nibal, whom the Romans fancied they saw already at their gates ; all these 
sentiments caused so violent an emotion, that, durii^ the first moments of 
their agitation, the Romans were unable to come to any resolution, or do any 
thing, but give way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrificed floods ol 
tears to the memoir of a city, which fell the victim of its inviolable fidelity 1 
to the Romans, ana had been betrayed by their unaccountable indolence and 
imprudent delays. When they were a little recovered, an assembly of the 
people was called, and war was unanimously decreed against the Carthaginians* 

W^R PROCLAIMED. 

That no ceremcmy might be wanting, deputies were sent to Carthage, to 
inquire whether Saguntum had been besieged by order of the republic, and 
if so, to declare war ;| or, in case this siege haa been undertaken solely by 
the authori^ of Hannibal, to require that ne should be delivered up to tlie 
Romans. The deputies perceiving that the senate gave no direct answer to 
their demands, one of them takii^ up the fold of his robe, I bring here, says 
be, in a haughty tone, either peace or war ; the choice is left to yourselves. The 
senate answerii^, that they left the choice to him, I give you ismr then, says he, 
unfolding his robe : and we, replied the Carthaginians, with the same haughti- 
ness, as heartily accept it, and are resolved to prosecute it with the same (neer" 
fulness. Such was the beginning of the second Punic war. 

If the cause of this war should be ascribed to the taking of Saguntum,§ the 
whole blame, says Polybius, lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with 
any colourable pretence, besiege a city that was in alliance with Rome, and 
as such, comprehended in the treaty, which forbade either party to make war 
upon the allies of the other. But, should the origin of this war be traced 
higher, and carried back to the time when the Carthaginians weie dispcMSsess- 
ed of Sardinia by the Romans, and a new tribute was so unreasonably impo- 
sed on them ; it must be confessed, continues Polybius, that the conduct of 
\ne Romans is entirely unjustifiable on these two' points, as being founded 
merely on violence and injustice ; and that, had the Carthaginians, without 
having recourse to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly demanded 

• Polyb. p. 174^ 175. Lir. 1. xxL n. 16, 17. 
t Saoctitate dis<^pliiMB, qui fidem locialem usque ad penneiam snam colaerant.— Lir. I. xsi. ik \ 
X Pol/b. p. 187. Lif . 1. ui. n. 18, 19. | Poljb. 1. iu. p. 184» 18S. 
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MtUfaction upon diese two gfrierances, and upon their beinr revised it, bad 
declared war against Rome, in that case reason and justice nad been entinefjr 
00 their side. 

The Interval between the oonclusiod of Htxe first, and the he^aolog of tbe 
seoond Punic war, was twenty-four yesut. 

THK BEOIllHllfa or THE BBOOITD FUHIG WAR. 

When war was resolved upon and proclaimed on both sides, Hannibal, vrlio 
was then twenty»six or twenty-seyen jrears of a^, before be discoyered his 
fnrand design, tMugfat it incumbent on him to proTide for the security of Spain 
and Africa.* With this view, he marched the forces out of the one into the 
other, so that the Africans served in Ppain, and the Spaniards ki Africa. He 
was prompted to this from a persuasitu, that these sddiers, beii^ tisus at a d^ 
tance from their respective countries, would be fitter for service, and more 
firmly attached to him, as they would be a kind of hostages for each others 
fidelity* The forces which he left in Africa amounted to about ibrty taousaijd 
men, twelve hundred whereof were cavaliy : those of Spain were somewhat 
more than fifteen thousand, of which two thousand five hundred and fifk were 
cavaliy. He left the command of the Spanish forces to his brother As^bal, 
with a fleet of about sixty ships to |uard the coast ; and at tbe same timegave 
him the wisest counsel for his conduct, both with regard to the Spaoisuftu or 
the Romans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannibal, before be set forward on this expedition, went 
to Cadiz to discharge his vows made to Hercules ; and that he engaged him- 
self by new ones, in order to obtain success in the war he was enteni^ upon. 
Polybius gives us, in few words, a veiy clear idea of the distance of the seve- 
ral places throup^ which Hannibal was to march in his way to ItaJy.t From 
New Carthage.^ i^ence he set out to the Iberus, was computed two thousaod 
two hundred turlongs.§ From the Iberus to Emporium, a small maritime 
town, which separates Spain from the Gauls, according to StraboH was six- 
teen hundred furlongs. IT From Emporium to the pass of the Rhone, the like 
distance of sixteen hundred furlongs.** From the pass of the Hhone to the 
Alps fourteen hundred fiirlonfi^.tt From the Alps to the plains of Italy, twelve 
hundred fiirlong8.tt Thus, Irom New Carthage to the plains of Italy, were 
eiriit thousand furlongs.§6 

liannibal had, long before, taken all proper measures to discoyer the na- 
ture and situation of the places through which he was to pass ;|||| to know how 
the Gaols were affected to the Romans ; to win over their chiefe, v^hom he 
knew to be very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them ;irir and to secure 
to himself die a£Sectien and fidelity of a part of the nations through whose 
country he was to march. He was not ignorant, that the passage of the Alps 
would be attended with great difficulties, but be knew they were not insur- 
mountable, and that was enough for his pur]^e. 

Hannibal began his march eariy in the spnng, from New Carthage, vrhere he 
had wintered.!* His army then consisted of more than a hundred thousand men, 
of which twelve thousand were cavaliy, and he had nearly forty elephants. Ha- 
ving crossed the Iberus, he soon subdued the several nations wnich opposed hira 
in his march, but lost a considerable part of his army in this expedition. He left 
Hanno to command all the country lying between tne Iberus and the Pyrenean 
hills, with eleven thousand men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of 



• A. M. S787. A. Carth. 639. A. Rome, 531. Ant J. C. 317. Foljrb. 1. iii. p. 187. Lir. 1. xxL n. 21, SSL 
t Polyb. 1. iii. P. 193, 193. % '^^^ hundred and scvennr-five miles. 

f Polybius make! tne distance from New Carthage to be 9600 fnrioncs ; consequently tiie wboJe mnm\ m 
of forlonrt will be 8400, or, allowing 635 feet to tbe furlonf, 994 £n;Iisb milei, and almost ooe tltir^..^S«e 
Polyb. Edit. Gronov. p. 367. 

II Polyb. 1. iii. p. 199. TT 300 miles. MSOOmiles. ft 175 miles. lilSOmiles. SnOOOmilM. 

JIH Poiyt>. 1. iii. p. 188, 189. irir Polyb. 1. iii. p. 190. LrF. 1. xju. n. saJSk ^^ 

t*^ Atidierunt pneoccupatos jam ab Annibale Oallonim animos esse j sed ne iUi qaidem ipsi satis mitea 
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those who were to follow him. He dismissed the like number, seodiqg them 
back to their respective €Ountries j thus securing to himself their affection when 
he should want recruits, and assuni^ the rest that thej should be allowed tore- 
torn whenever they ^ould desire it. He passed the Pjrenean hills and ad* 
vanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, at the head of fithr thousand foot, 
aDd nine thousand horse ; a formidable army, but less so &om tne number, than 
from the valour of the troops that composed it : troops who had served several 
yeara in Spain, and learned the art of war, under the ablest captains that Cax* 
thage could ever boast. 

PA88AOB or THE RHONE. 

HAimiBAL* being arrived within about four days march from the mouth of 
the Rhone,t attempted to cross it, because the river, in this place, took'up only 
&e breadth of its channel. He brought up all the ship boats and small vessels 
he could meet with, of which the inl^bitants had a great number, because of 
their commerce. He likewise built with great diligence a prodigious number 
of boats, small vessels, and rafts. On his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped 
on the opposite bank, and prepared to dispute the passage. There was no 
possibility of his attacking them in front. He therefore ordered a considerable 
aetachment of his forces, under the command of Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, 
to Dass the river higher up ; and, in order to conceal his march, and the desien 
he had in view, from the enemy, he obliged them to set out in the night. All 
thiols succeeded as he desired ; and the river was passed the next day without 
the least opposition.! 

They passed the rest of the day in refreshing themselves, and in the night 
they advanced silently towiirds the enemy. In the morning, when the signals 
agreed upon had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt the passage. Fart 
of his horses, completely harnessed, were put into boats, that their riders might, 
on their landii^, immediately chaige the enemy. The rest of the horses swam 
ever on both sides of the boats, from which one single man held the bridles 
of three or four. The infantry crossed the river, either on rafts, or in small 
boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which were only the trunks of trees they 
themselves had made hollow. The laige boats were drawn up in a line at the 
top of the channel, in order to break the force of the waves, and facilitate the 
I)assage to the rest of the fleet. When the Gauls saw it advancing on the 
river, they, according to their custom, broke into dreadful cries and bowlings, 
and, clashing their bucklers over tiieir heads, one against the other, let fly a 
shower of darts. But they were prodigiously astonished, when they heard a 
great noise behind them, saw their tents on fire, and themselves attacked both 
in front and rear. They now had no way left to save themselves but by flight, 
and accordingly retreated to their respective villages. After this, the rest of 
the troops crossed the river quietly, and without any opposition. 

The elephants were still behind, j^nd occasioned a great deal of trouble. 
They were wafted over the next -day in the following manner: From the bank 
of the river was thrown a rafl, two hundred feet in length, and fifty* in breadth ; 
this was strongly fixed to the banks by large ropes, and quite covered over 
with earth, so that the elephants, deceived by its appearance, thought them- 
selves upon firm ground. From this first raft they proceeded to a second, 
which was built in the same form, but only a hundred feet long, and fastened 
to the former by chains that were easily loosened. The female elephants 
were put upon the first rafl, and the males followed after ; and, when they were 
got upon the second raft, it was loosened from the first, and by the help of 
small boats towed to the opposite shore. After this, it was sent back to tetch 
those which were behind. Some fell into the water, but they at last got safe 
to shore, and not a single elephant was drowned. 
— — »— ^» « I ■»■ II I.I. . iiiiii 111 — — »— — .».^^^—.»»i^»^^ii^-— — wp»— — — .^1^ 
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TBB macR Amui tbb battue or tbb rsoss* 

Tm two Roman consuls bad, in the beginning of the spraiig^, set oat fo ^St^ 
vespective provinces ; P. Scipio jfbr Spain with sixty ships, two R(»nan JeffjoBs, 
fourteen thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse of the allies ; TiberiusSem- 
prooius for Sicily, witn a hundred and sixty ships, two l^ons, sixteen thou* 
sand foot, and e%fateen hundred horse of the allies.* The Roman legion coih 
sisted, at that time, of four thousand foot, and three hundied horse. Sempro- 
nius had made extraordinary preparations at Lilybseum, a seaport town in Si- 
cily, with the design of crcssu^ over direct^ into Africa. Scipio was equallj 
conndent that he should find Hannibal still m Spain, and make that countiy 
the seat of war. But he was greatly astonished, when, on his arrival at Mar- 
seilles, advice was brought him that Hannibal was upon the banks of the Rbooe, 
andprepariog to crossTt He then detached three hundred horse, to view 
the posture of the enemy ; and Hannibal detached five hundred Niimidiao 
horse for the same purpose, dunijg which some of his soldiers were emploj«d 
in transportiQg the elephants. 

At the same time he eave audience, m the presence of his whole ansy, to 
ne of the princes of that part of Gaul which is situated near the Po, who 
assured him, by an interpreter, in the nan^e of his subjects, that his arriTai 
was impatiently eispcct^d , that the Gauls were ready to join hiro, and march 
against the Romans ; that he himself would conduct his arm^r throt^ places 
vraere they should meet with a pdertiful supply of provisions. Wheo the 
pri^ace was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a speech to his troops, magnified ex- 
tremely this deputation from the Gauls ; extolled with justpraises^Oie braveiy 
which his forces had shown hitherto, and exhorted them to sustain to the last 
their reputation and gloiy. The soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour and cou- 
rage, declared, with uplifted hands, their readiness to follow wherever he 
should lead the way. Accordingly he appointed the next day for his march; 
and after offering up vows, and makii^ supplications to the gods for the safety 
of hb troops, he dismissea them, desiripg, at the same time, that they would 
take necessary refreshments. 

While this was doing the Numidians returned. They had met with vA 
chaig^ed the Roman detachment : the conflict was veiy obstinate, and the 
slaughter great, considering the small number of combatants. A hundred 
and sixty of the Romans were left dead upon the spot, and more than two 
hundred of their enemies. But the honour of this skirmish foil to the Romans, 
the Numidians baviiw^ retired, and left them the field of battle. This first 
action was interpreteaas an omen of the fate of the whole war, and seemed 
to promise success to the Romans, but which, at the same time, would be 
dearly bought, and strongly contested.! On both sides, those who had sur- 
vived this ei^agement, and who had been engaged in reconnoiterin^, retuined 
to inform their respective generals of what they had discovered. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and crassii^ through 
the midst of Gaul, advanced northward ; not that this was the shortest way to 
the Alps, but only as it led him from the sea, it prevented his meeting Scipio; 
and, by that means favoured the design be had of marching all his forces 
into Italy, without lessening tbem by fighting. 

Though Scipio marched with the utmost expedition, he did not reach the 
place where Hannibal had passed the Rhone, till three days after he had set 
out firom it. Despairing therefore to overtaKe him, he returned to his fleet, 
and reimbaiked, fully resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. 
But, in order that he might not leave Spain defenceless, he sent his brother 
Cneius thither, with the greatest part of his army, to msdce Iwad against Ai^ 



, ^ * Pojyfc. 1. iU. p.^300— 203, &.e. Lir. 1. xxi. ». " 1, S2. 
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Arubal ; and himself set forwaids immediately for Genoa, with the intention of 
opposi% the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, to that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days n^arch, arrived at a kind of island, formed hyth^ 
conflux of two rivers, which unite their streams at this place.* Here he was 
chosen umpire between two brothers, who disputed their right to the kin^om. 
He to whom Hannibal decreed it, furnished his whole army with provisions, 
clothes and arms. This was the countiy of the Allobroges, the people who 
inhabited the present districts of Geneva, Vienne,! and Grenoble. His march 
was not much interrupted till he arrived at the Durance, and from thence 
he reached die foot of the Alps without any opi>06ition. 

THE PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 

The sight of these mountains, whose tops seemed to touch the skies, and 
were covered with snow, and where nothing appeared to die eye but a few 
pitiful cottages, scattered here and there, on the sharp tops of inaccessible 
rocks ; nothing but meag^ flocks, almost perishing with cold, and haiiy men 
of a savage and fierce aspect: this spectacle renewed the terror which 
the distant prospect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of the 
soldiers.J When they be^an to climb up, they perceived the mountaineers, 
who had seized upon the highest clifife, and prepared to oppose their passage. 
They therefore were forced to halt. Had the mount?»meers, says rolybius, 
only lain in ambuscade, and suffered HannibaPs troops to .^ke into some 
narrow passage, and then chained them on a sudden, the Carthaginian army 
would have oeen irrecoverabfy lost. Hannibal, being informed that they 
kept those posts only in the day time, and quitted them in the evening, pos- 
sessed himself of them by night. The Gauls, returning early in the morning, 
were very much surprised to find their posts in the enemy's hands ; but stul 
they were not disheartened. Beii^ used to climb up those rocks, they at- 
tacked the Carthaginians who were upon their march, and harassed them 
on all sides. The latter were obliged, at the same time, to engage with 
the enemy, and struggle with die ruggedness of the paths of the mountains, 
where diey could hanily stand. But the greatest disorder was caused by the 
horses and beasts of burden laden with the baggage, that were frighted by 
the cries and howling of the Gauls, which echoea dreadfully among the moun- 
tains ; and being sometimes wounded by the mountaineers, came tumbling 
on the soldiers, and dragged them headlong with them down the preci- 
pices which skirted the road. Hannibal, beii^ sensible that the loss of his 
baggage alone was enough to destroy his army, ran to the assistance of his 
troops who were thus embarrassed, and having put the enemy to flight, con- 
tinued his march without molestation or danger, and came to a castle, which 
was the most important fortress in the whole country. He possessed himself 
of it, and of allthe neighbouring villages, in which he found a large quantity 
of com, and sufficient cattle to subsist his SLtmj for three days. 

Although their march was for a short time uninterrupted, the Carthaginians 
were to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take advantage of 
the misfortunes of their neighbours, who had suffered for opposing the passage 
of Hannibal's troops, came to pay their respects to that general, brougnt 
him provisions, offered to be his guides, and left him hostages, as pledges of 
their fidelity. Hannibal, however, placed no great confidence in them. The 
elephants and horses marched in the front, while himself followed with the 
mam body of his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all. They came at length 
» . ■ I ■ ■ I .1 ■ ■ I » III 

* The text of Polybiai. ai it has l^een transmitted to o8,and that of Livy, place this island at the meet> 
hg of th« SaoBtt and the Rhone, that is, in that part where the city of Lyons stands. But this is a maai* 
fest error. It was Siidl^oaf in the Greek, instead of which 6 "A;a;6f has been subsiitnte^ J. Oroaoriw 
leys, that be bad wad, in a manuscript of Livy, Bisarar, which shows that we are to read Isara Rhodaa- 
•sqoe amaea, instead of Arar Rhodanus^yae j and that the island in question is formed by the conflux of the 
bm%-»mi tli# Rboae. The tiloatioa of the Allobvoees, here spoken of, proves this evidently. 
f U D«ivhiii6 X Polyb. 1. iU. p. 903— aOB. LXv. I. uU. «, ast-^^ 
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to a veiy fleep ind namnr pats, which was oomoiaiKled fay an em&ieneef 
where the Qam had placed an ambuscade. These rushing exit od a sudden, 
asMkiled the Carth^rinians on eveiy side, rolUng down stones upoD ihem of a 
^miigious sisse. The aimy would hare been entiielj routed* nad not Han- 
nibal exerted himself, in an extraordinaiy manner, to extricate mem out of this 
diffioilly. 

At last, on the ninth day, thej reached the summit of the Alps. Here the 
army halted two days, to rest and refresh themselves after their fatigue, ailer 
which they continued their march. As it was now autumn, a gi«at quantity of 
snow had lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caused a constematioa 
anionic the troops, and disheartened them veiy much. Hanniba] perceived it, 
and halting on a hill, from whence there was a prospect of all Italy, be showed 
them the fruitful plains of Piedmont, watered by the river Po, whidi the/ 
had nearly reached, adding that they had but one more effort to make, heka 
they arrived at them. He represented to them, that a baCtle or two would put 
a gM>rious period to their toik, and enrich them for ever, by giFiqg them ]poB- 
session of the capital of the Roman empire. This speech, full of such pleas- 
log fa^pes, and enforced by the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected soidieis 
with iresh vigour and alacrity. They therefore pursued their march. But 
still the road was more craggy and troublesome than ever, and as ihey were 
now on a descent, the difficulty and danger increased. For the ways were nar- 
row, steep, and slippeiy, in most places ; so that the soldiers could neithei 
keep their feet as tnev marched, nor recover themselves when they made a 
false step, but stumbled, and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a place worse than any they had yet met with. 
This was a path naturally very steep and craggy, which being made more sobj 
the late falling in of the earth, terminated in a frighUul precipice more thasa 
thousand feet deep. Here the cavaliy stopped short. Hanmbal, wondeiing 
at this sudden halt, ran to the place, and saw that it would reall^r be impossible 
for the troops to advance. He therefore was for makipg a circuitous route, 
but this also was found impracticable. As upon the old snow, which was 
ffrowing hard by lying, there was some lately fallen that was of no great dep&, 
me feet, at first, by their sinkine into it, found a firm support : but this snow 
being soon dissolved by the treading of the foremost troops ana beasts of boi- 
den, the soldiers marched on nothing but ice, which was so slippery that they 
had no firm footing ; and where, if they made the least false step, or endea* 
voured to save themselves with their hands or knees, there were no boughs a 
roots to catch hold of. Besides this difficulty, the horses, striking their feet 
forcibly into the ice to keep themselves from fallii^, could not draw them out 

r'n, out were caught as in a gin. They therefore were forced to seek some 
r expedient. 
Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, afkd to give his troops some days rest, 
on the summit of this hill, which was of a considerable extent, after they should 
have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as the new fallen 
snow, which was a work of immense labour. He afterwards ordered a path 
to be cut into the rock itself, and this was carried on with amazing patience 
and labour. To open and enlarge this path, aU the trees thereabout were cut 
down, and piled round the rock, and there set on fire. The wind, fortunately 
blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, so that the rock glowed l^e the 
very coals with which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, u Livy may be 
credited, for Polybius says nothing of this matter, caused a ^at quantity 
of vinegar to be poured on the rock,* which piercing into the veins of it, that 
were now cracked by the intense heat of the fire, calcined and softened it. 

• Manj reject this incident m fiotitious. Pliny takei notice of a Pemarlcable qimlitj in Tinermr, viz.. its 
bem^able to bi^k rockftutd stonei.«^a«a runi^t iafusum, chmb noa niperit itnis aotocodeno, 1. xxui.c V 
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In Ad flUkfiner, making a laise circ*jit, in order that the descent ml^t be 
easier, tfaey cat a way along^ tne rock, which opened a free passage to the 
forces, the ba^a^e, and even to the elephants. Four days were employ- 
ed in this wons, during which the beasts of burden had no pnyvender, there 
being no food for them on mountains buried under eternal snows. At last they 
came into cultivated and fruitful spots, which yielded plenty of Ibrage for me 
horses, and ail kinds of food for the soldiers. 

HAHHIBAL EITTBRS ITALT* 

When Hannibal marched into Italy, his array was far less numerous than 
when he lefl Spain, where we find it amounted to nearly sixty thousand men.* 
He had sustained |^at losses during the march, either in the battles he was 
forced to fight, or m the passage of rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, 
it consisted of thirty-eight thousand foot, and above -eight thousand horse. 
The march over the Alps destroyed neariy half this number, so that Hannibal 
had now remaining only twelve thousand Africans, eight thousand Spanish 
foot, and six thousand horse. This account he himself caused to be engraved 
on a pillar near the promontory called Licinium. It was five months and a 
half since his first setting out from New Carthage, including the fortnight he 
employed in marching over the Alps, when he set up his standard in ^le plainj> 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then have been September. 

His first care was to give his troops some rest, which they very much want- 
ed. When he perceived that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of all 
the territories of Turinf refusing to conclude an alliance with him, he marched 
and encamped before their chief city, carried it in three days, and put all who 
had opposed him to the sword. This expedition struck the barbarians with 
so much dread, that they ail came voluntarily and surrendered at discretion. 
The rest of the Gauls would have done the same, had they not been awed by 
the terror of the Roman arms, which were now api>roaching. Hannibal 
thought, therefore, that he had no time to lose ; that it was his interest to' 
marcn up into the country, and attempt some great exploit, such as might in- 
duce those who should have an inclination to join him to rely on his valour. 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made greatly alarmed Rome, and 
caused the utmost consternation throughout the city. Sempronius was ordered 
to leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of his country ; and P. Scipio, the other 
consul advanced with the utmost diligence towards the enemy, crossed tb^ 
Po, and pitched his camp near the Ticinus.;^ 

BATTLE OJP THE CAVALRY NEAR THE TICINUS. 

The armies being now in sight, the generals on each side made a speech to 
their soldiers, before they engaged in Dattle.§ Scipio, after having represent- 
ed to his forces the glory of their country, and the noble achievements of their 
ancestors, observed to them, that victoiy was in their hands, since they were 
to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had been so oflen defeated 
by them, as well as forced to be their tributaries for twenty years, and longr 
accustomed to be almost their slaves : that the advantage they had gained 
over the flower of the Carthaginian horse, was a sure omen of their success 
during the rest of the war : that Hannibal, in marching over the Alps, had just 
before lost the best part of his army, and that those who survived were ex- 
hausted with hunger, cold, and fatigue : that the bare sight of the Romans 
was sufficient to put to flight a parcel of soldiers, who had the aspect of ghosts 
rather than of men : in a word, that victoir was become necessary, not only 
to secure Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate the present battle would 
dec ide, that city having no other army wherewith to oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the stronger impression on the rude 
mlads of his soldiers, addressed himself to their eyes, before he addressed 

• Pblvb. h iii. p. 909 A: 212—214. Lir. 1. xxi. n. 39. t Taurini. 
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Ibeoreais; and did not attempt to penoade them bj aigum«faL till be had 
lint moved them by the following spectacle. He anned some of the prison* 
en he had taken in the mountains, and obliged them to fi^ht^ two and two, in 
sight of bb army, promising to reward the conquerors with their liber^ and 
rich presents. The alacrity and vigour wherewith these barbarians engaged 
upon these motives, gave Hanniba] an occasion of exhibiting to his soldjeisa 
Jively image of their present condition ; which, by depriving them of all meas 
of returning back, put them under an absolute necessity either of ocHiqueiing 
or dying, in order to avoid the endless evils prepared for those that should be 
90 base and cowardly as to submit to the Romans. He displayed to them the 
greatness of their reward, viz. the conquest of all Italy ; the plunder of the 
rich and wealthy city of Rome ; an illustrious victoiy, and immortal gloir. 
He spoke contemptibly of the Roman i>ower, the false lustre of which he ob- 
served, oujriit not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, who had marched 
£nom the pnlars of Hercules, through the fiercest nations into the vei^ centre of 
Italy. As for his own part, be scorned to compare himself with Scipio, a gene- 
ral of but six months standing : himself, who was almost bom, at least brooght 
up, in the tent of Hamilcar his father ; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, onhe 
inhabitants of the Alps, and, what was still more reroarkab)e,ot the Alps tfaem- 
selves. He roused their indignation against the insolence of the Romans, who 
had dared to demand that himself, and the rest who had taken Sa^ntum, should 
be delivered up to them ; and excited their jealousy against toe intolerable 
pride of those imperious masters, who imagined that all things ought to obey 
them, and that they bad a right to give laws to the world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepared for battle. Scipio, bavii^ thrown 
a bridge across the Ticinus, marched nis troops over it. Two ill omens had 
filled bis army with consternation and dread.* As for the Carthaginians, ther 
were inspired with the boldest courage. Hannibal animated them with he^ 

Eromises : and cleaving with a stone the skull of the lamb be was sacrificing. 
e piayea to Jupiter to dash his bead in pieces in like manner, in case he dia 
not give his soldiers the rewards he had promised them. 

Scipio posted in the first line, the troops armed with missile weapons, and 
the Gaulish horse ; and forming bis second line of the flower of the ccmfederate 
cavaliy, be advanced slowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole cavalir, io 
the centre of which he had posted the troopers who rode with bridles, and the 
Numidian horse on the wii^s, in order to surround the enemy.! The offi- 
cers and cavaliy. being eager to engage, the battle commencea. At the fint 
onset^ Scipio's light-armed soldiers discharged their darts, but frightened at 
the Carthaginian cavaliy, which came pounng upon them, and fearing lest 
they should be tiimpled under the horses' feci, they gave way, and retired 
through the intervals of the squadrons. The fight continued a long time with I 
equafsuccess. Many troopers on both sides dismounted; so that the battle, 
was carried on between infantiy as well as cavaliy. In the mean time, tli 
Numidians surrounded the enemy, and charged the rear of the light-armed 
troops, who at first had escaped the attack of the cavaliy, and trod them undcf 
'their horses' feet. The centre of the Roman forces had hitherto, fought witii 
great braveiy. Many were killed on both sides, and even more on that of tii^ 
Uarthag:inians, But the Roman troops were thrown into disorder by the Nunifi 
dians, \"ho attacked them in the rear : and especially by a wound the consu 
receivea, which disabled him. This general, however, was rescued out of tU 
enemy's hands by the bravery of his son, then but seventeen years old, an( 
who afterwards was honoured with the surname of Africanus, for having put 
glorious period to this war. 

The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated in eood order, and ws 
conveyed to his camp by a body of horse who covered him with their arm 




t The NumidiaiM used to ride without saddle or bridle. 
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lAiI bftdfei : die M8t of the aimy Icrfknrved him ffaifher. He faefteoed to flie 
Po, which he crossed with his aimj. and then hioke down the bridge, whereby 
hebreyented Hannibal from overtaking him. 

Ft w|ts aereed, that Hannibal owed this first victoiy to his cavaliy ; and it 
was judged from thenceforth, that the mam strei«th of his anny consisted in 
his horse ; and therefore, that it would be proper for the Romans to avoid laige 
open plains like those between the Po ana the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neighbomring Gauls seem- 
ed to contend who should submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnish him with 
ammunition, and enlist in his army. AikI this, as Polyblus has observed, was 
what chiefly induced that wise aind skilful general, notwithstanding the small 
number ana weakness of his troops, to hazard a battle : which he mdeed was 
now obliged to venture, from the impossibility of marching back whenever he 
should desire to do it, because nothing but a oattle would oblige the Gauls to 
declare for him : their assistance being the only refuge he then had left 

BATTLE OF TREBIA. 

Sempronivs the consul, upon the orders he had received firom the senate, 
was returned from Sicily to Ariminum.^ From thence he marched towards 
Trebia^ a small river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little above Pla- 
centia, where he joined his forces to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced to- 
wards the camp of the Romans, frop which he was separated only by that 
small river. The armies lying so near one another, gave occasion to frequent 
skirmishes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of horse, gained 
I ut a veiT small advantage over a party of Carthaginians, which neveraieless 
veiy much increased the good opimon this general naturally entertained of his 
own merit. 

^ This inconsiderable success seemed to him a complete victory. He boasted 
his having vanquished the enemy in the same kindoffight in which his colleague 
had been defeated, and that he thereby had revived the courage c^ the dejected 
Romans. Bein^ now resolutely bent to come, as soon as possible, to a decisive 
battle, he thought it proper, for decency sake, to consult Scipio, whom he 
found to be of a quite different opinion from himself. Scipio represented, that 
io case time should be allowed for disciplining the new levies during the win> 
ter, they would be much more fit for service in the ensuing campaign ; that 
the Gauls, who were naturally fickle and inconstant, would disengage them- 
selves insensibly from Hannibal ; that as soon as his wounds should be healed, 
his presence might be of some use in an affair of such general concern ; in a 
word, he besought him earnestly not to proceed any farther. 

These reasons, though so just, made no impression upon Sempronius. He 
saw himself at the head of sixteen thousand Romans, ahd twenty thousand allies, 
exclusive of cavaliy, which number, in those ages, formed a complete army, 
when both consuls joined their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted 
to near the same number. He thought the juncture extremely favourable for 
him. He declared publicly, that all the officers and soldiers were desirous of 
a battle, except his colleague, whose mind, he observed, being more affected 
by his wound ihan his body, could not for that reason bear to hear of an en- 
gagement. But still, continued Sempronius, is it just to let the whole army 
droop and languish with him ? What could Scipio expect more ? Did he flatter 
himself with the hopes that a third consul, and a new army, would cometo 
his assistance ? Such were the expressions ne employed, Jjoth among the sol- 
diers, and even about Scipio's tent. The time for the election of new generals 
drawing near, Sempronius was afraid a successor would be sent before he had 
put an end to the war; and therefore it was his opinion,. that he ouffht to take 
advantage of his colleague's illness to secure the whole honour of the victoiy 
to himself. As he had no regard, says Polybius, to the time proper for action, 

• Poljb. L xxiii. p. 990— 337. Lir. 1. ul. n. 51— 58. 
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nd odj to ftat ivfaich he fboaglit suited hii own intefMt, he eoiild mA fail d 
taktnf^ wrong measiires. He iMrtibre ordered his anny to prepare for battle 

This was die rery things Hannibal desired, faoklioi^ it lor a maiim, that when 
a general has entered a foreign countiy, or one posse s s e d bj the eneny, and 
has formed some great design, that siich an one has no other refoge Jen, but 
continually to raise the expectation of his allies hj some hesh exploits. Be- 
sides, konwiw that he should hare to deal only with new-levied and inexperi- 
enced troops, ne was desirous of taking ereiy advantage possible of the aitlour 
of the Gauls, ^who were extremely desirous of fighting; and of Scipio's ab- 
sence, who, by reason of his wound, could not be present in the battle. Mago 
was therefore ordered to lie in ambush with two thousand men, consisting of 
horse and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet, which ran between the 
two camps, ana to conceal hunself amoug the bushes, that were veiy thick there. 
An ambuscade is often safer in a smooth open couirtiy, but full of thickets, as 
this was, than in woods, because such a spot is less apt to be suspected, he 
afterwaitls caused a detachment of Numicuan cavaliy to cross the Trebia, mth 
oiders to advance at break of day as far as the veiy barriers of the enemy's 
camp, in order to provoke them to fight : and then to retreat and repass the 
river, in order to draw the Romans after tbem. What be had foreseen, came 
exactly to pass. The fieiy Sempronius immediately detached his whole ca- 
valiy against the Numidians, and then six thousand Ii^ht-anned troops, who 
were soon followed by the rest of the armj. The Numidians fled desigDedly ; 
upon which the Romans pursued them with great eagerness, and crossed tiie 
Trebia without resistance, but not without gieat difficulty, beii^ forced to wade 
up to their veiy arm-pits through the rinilet, which was swollen with the tor- 
rents that had fallen in the nieht from the neighbouring mountains. It was 
then about the winter-solstice, that is, in December. It happened to snow that 
day, and the cold was excessively piercing. The Romans had Icfl their camp 
fasting, and without taking the least precaution : whereas the CarthagfniaiB 
had, by HannibaPs order, eat and drank plentifully in their tents ; had got their 
horses in readiness, rubbed themselves with oil, and put on their armour by 
the fire-side. 

They were thus prepared when the fight beg^. The Romans defended 
themselves valiantly for a considerable time, though they were half spent with 
hunger, fatigue, and cold ; but their cavaliy was at last broken and put to 
flight by that of the Carthaginians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
strength. The infantry also were soon in great disorder. The soldiers in ambus- 
cade sallying out at a proper time, rushed suddenly upon their rear, and com- 
pleted the overthrow. A body ot about ten thousand men fought their way 
resolutely through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a dreadful slaugh- 
ter ; but as they could neither assist their friends, nor return to their camp, 
the way to it being cut off by the Numidian horse, the river and the rain, they i 
retreated in good order to Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives oa 
the banks of the river, being trampled to j«ieces by the elephants and hoi^s* 
Those who escaped, joined the body above mentioned. The next night Scipi^ 
also retired to Placentia. The Carthaginians gained a complete victory, an 
their loss was inconsiderable, except that a great number of their horses we 
destroyed by the cold, the rain, and the snow ; and that, of all their elephan 
they saved but one. 

In Spain, the Romans had better success, in this and the following campaicrr] 
for Cn. Scipio extended his conquests as far as the river Iberus,t defeated Ha 
no, and made him prisoner. 

Hannibal tqok the opportunity, while he was in winter quarters, to refre _ 
his troops, and gain the affection of the natives. For this purpose, afler ha^ 
ving declared to the prisoners he had taken from the Roman allies, that he waf 
not come with the view jof making war upon thera, but to restore tne Italians to 

• Polyb. I. iii. p. 338, 339. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 64), 61. f Or Ebn. 
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^rowD countries, without requiring the least ransoin.* 

The winter was no sooner over, than he set off towards Tuscany, whither 
he hastened his inarch for two important reasons.! First, to avoid the ill ^ 
fects which would arise from the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the 
bog stay of the Carthaginian aimy in their territories ; and impatient of 
bearing the whole hurden of a war, in which they had engaged with no other 
view, than to cany it into the countiy of their common enemy. Secondly, 
that be might increase, b^ some bold exploit, the reputation of his arms m 
the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to the very eatee 
of Rome, and at the same time, reanimate his troops, and the Gaub bis alliei, 
b^ the plunder of the enemy's teiritories. But in his march over the Appe- 
tunes, be was overtaken witn a dreadful storm, which destroyed great num* 
bers of his men. The cold, the rain, the wind, and bail, seemed to conspire 
his ruin ; so that the fatigues which the Carths^ini«'ms bad undetsone in cross* 
ing the Alps, seemed less dreadful than these toey now suffereo. He there* 
fore marched back to Placentia, where he again fought Sempronius, who had 
returned from Rome, The loss on both sidee was veiy nearly equal. 

While Hannibal was in these winter quarters, he hit upon a stratagem truly 
Oarthi^inian.t He was surrounded with fickle and inconstant nations ; the 
friendship he had contracted with them was hut of recent date. He had reap 
son to apprehend a change in their disposition, and consequently that attempts 
would be made upon his Hfe. To secure himself, therefore, he got perufcea 
made, and clothes suited to every age. Of these he sometimes wore one, 
sometimes another; and disguised himself so often, that not only those who saw 
Ibim transiently, but even his Intimate acquaintance, could scarcely know him; 

At Rome, On. S^vilius and O. Fiaminius had been appointed consuls.l 
Hannibal, having advice that the lutter was advanced already as far Arretium, 
a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and engage him as soon as possible. Two 
ways being shown him, he chose the shortest, though the most troublesome, 
nay, almost impassable, by reason of a fen which he was forced to go through. 
Here the army sufiered incredible hardships. During four days and three 
nights, they marched half leg deep in water, and consequently could not get 
a moment's sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode upon the only elephant he 
had left, could hardly ^t dirough. His long want of sleep, and the thick va- 
pours which eihaledrrom that marshy place, together with the unhealthful- 
Qess of the season, cost him one of his eyes. 

ft 

BATTLE OF THRASTHKinB. 

Hannibal thus extricated, almost unexpectedly, out of this dangerous situa- 
tion, refre^ed his troops, and then marched and pitched his camp between 
Arretium and Fesulse, m the richest and most fruitful part of Tuscan;^.|j Hia 
first endeavours were, to discover the ffenius and character of Flammius, in 
order that he might take advantage of his errors, which, according to Poljr- 
bius, ought to be the chief study of a general. He was told, that Tlaminiut 
was vei^r self-conceited, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond of gloiy. To 
^unee him the deeper into these excesses, to which he was naturally prone,^ 
ae iiflamed his impetuous spirit, by laying waste and burning the whole coun"* 
tiy in his sight. 

Fiaminius was not of a disposition to remain inactive in his camp, though 
Haraiibal should have lain stnl. But when be saw the territories of his allies 
laid waste before his eyes, he thought it would reflect dishonour upon him 
should he suffer Hannibal to ravage Italy without controul, and even advance 
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%> IIm ireiy walk of Rome, wilhoirt meeting mif KsSstaiM^ RenjecledirM 
scorn the pnident counaeis of thoce who advised him to wait tbe sarira] of 
his colleague ; and to be satisfied for the present with putting a sU^ to the 
deyastation of the eneniy. 

In the mean time Hannibal was still adTancing towaids Rome, hairing^ Cw- 
tona on the left band, and the lake Thrasymene on his ri^t. When he saw 
that the consul followed close after him, with the design to give him battle, 
by stopping him in his march ; hanng observed that the ground was conve- 
mont for that purpose, he also befiran to prepare himself for battle* The lake 
Thrasjrmene and the n ountains of Cortona form a narrow defile, whi<^ leads 
into a laiige valley, lined on both sides with hills of considerable height, and 
dosed at the outlet by a steep hill of diflScult access. On this hill, Mamiibai. 
after baying crossed the valley, came and encamped mik tbe main body of 
his army ; posting his light-armed infantiy in ambuscade upon the hills on the 
right, and part of his cavalry behind those on the left, as far almost as the eo- 
taance of tne defile, through which Flaroinius was obliged to pass. Accord- 
logly. this general, who followed him very eagerly, mth the remution to fight 
him, having reached the defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because night 
was coming on ; but he entered it the next m<Mnin^ at darf -break. 

Hannibal tiaving permitted him to advance with all his forces more than half 
way through tha valley, and seeing the Roman van-guard pretty near him, be 
sounded the chai]ge, and commanded his troops (q come out of their ambus- 
cade, that he might attack the enem^, at the same time, from all quarters. 
The reader may guess at the consternation with which the Romans were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neilher had thej got their 
wro^ *n readiness, when they found themselves attacked in front, in rear, and 
in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were put in disorder. Flaminius, alooe 
undaunted in so universal a consternation, animated his soldiers boUi wi& 
his hand and voice : and exhorted them to cut themselves a passage, widi 
their swords, through the midst of the enemy. But tbe tumult which reigned 
every where, tbe dreadful shouts of the enemy, and a heavy fog prevented his J 
being seen or heard. When the Romans, however, saw themselves surrounded 
on all sides, either by the enemjr or the lake, and the impossibility of saving 
their lives by flight, it roused their courage, and both parties b^an tbe figbi 
with astonishing animosity. Their fury was so great, that not a soldier in 
either army perceived an earthquake which happened in that country, and 
buried whole c ies in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius beine slain by one 
of 4he Insubrian Oauls, the Romans began to give g^und, and at last turned 
and fled. Great nunibers, to save themselves, leaped into the lake ; while 
others, directing their course to the mountains, fell into tiie enemy's hands 
whom they strove to avoid. Only six thousand cut their way throug^h the con- 
querors, and retreated to a place of safety ; but the next day they were taken 
prisoners. In this battle fifteen thousand Romans were killed, s^nd about ten 
thousand escaped to Rome, by different roads. Hannibal sent back the Latins, 
who were allies of the Romans, into their own country , without demandii^ tbe 
ieast ransom. He commanded search to be made for the body of Flaminius, 
tn order to give it burial, but it could not be found. He afterwards put his 
troops into quarters of refreshment, and solemnized the funerals of thirty 
, of his chief ofiicers, who were killed in the battle* He lost in all but fifteen 
hundred men, most of whom were Gauls, 

Immediately after, Hannibal despatched a courier to Cardiage, with the 

news of his success in Italy. This caused the g^atest joy for the present, 

« laised the most promising hopes with regard to the future, and revived the 

courage of all the citizens. They now prepared, with incredible ardour, to 

send into Italy and Spain all necessary succours. 

Rome, on tne contraiy, was filled with universal grief and alarm, as soon 
•• the praetor had pronounced from the rostra the following words, Wt htnt 
toitagreat baitU. The senate, studious of nothii^ but the puUic welikie, 
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be had to extraordiiiary remedies. They therefore appoii ted QuiDtus Fabloi 
iictator, a person as conspicuous for bis wisdom as his oirth. it was the evoh 
torn at Rome, that the moment a dictator wa9 nominated, all authority ceased, 
that of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Minucius was ai^fwiDted hit 
general of hor^se. We are now in the second year of the war. 

Hannibal's conduct with respect to fabivs. 

Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymene, not thinking it yet proper to 
narch directly to Rome, contented himself, in the mean time, with layiiy 
vaste the country.* He crossed Umbria and Picenum ; and after ten dayi 
nardi, arrived in the territoiy of Adria.f He got a veiy considepabie booty 
n this march. Out oP his implacable enmity to the Romans, he commandea, 
hat all who were able to bear arms should be put to the sword ; and meetii]^ 
lo obstacle an^ where, he advanced as far as Apulia, plundering the countries 
vhich lay in his way, and canying desolation wherever he came, in order to 
compel the nations to disengage themselves from their alliance with the Ro- 
nans, and to show all Italy, that Rome itself, now quite dispirited, yielded 
lim the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had marched from Rome in 
{uest of the enemy, hut with a firm resolution not to let him take the leaSf 
idvautage, nor to advance one step, till he had first reconnoitered every places 
lor hazard a battle, till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, to terrify the Roman forces, 
Mfered them battle, by advancing dmost to the intrenchments of their camp. 
^ut finding every thii^ quiet there, be retired ; blamine in appearance the 
mtward cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at last \oH 
hat valour so natural to their ancestors ; but fretting inwardly, to find he had 
D act with a general of so different a genius from Sempronius and Flaminius ; 
md that the Romans, instructed by their defeat, had at last made choice of a 
:ommander capable of opposing Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator would not be formidabla 
o him by the boldness of his attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of 
lis conduct, which might perplex and embarrass him veiy much. The only 
urcumstance he now wanted to know was, whether the new gei»ral had reso* 
ution enough to pursue steadily the plan he seemed to have laid down. Ho 
endeavoured, therefore, to rouse him, by his frequent removals from place to 
>lace, by laying waste the lands, plunaerin^ the cities, and burning the Tii« 
ages and towns. He, at one time, would raise his camp with the utmost pre- 
:ipitation ; and at another, stop i^ort in some valley out of the common route, 
o try whether he could not surprise him in the plam. However, Fabius still 
cept his troops on the hills, but without losing sight of Hannibal ; never ap- 
>roacblng near enough to come to an engagement, nor yet keeping at such a 
iistance, as might give him an opportunity of escapii^ him. He never suf- 
*ered his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to forage, and not even on 
hose occasions without a numerous convoy. If ever he engaged, it was onhr 
n slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously, that his troops had always the acU 
rantage. This conduct revived, by insensible degrees, the courage of the sol- 
iiers, which the loss of three battles bad entirely damped ; and enabled them 
o rely, as they had formerly done, on their valour and success. 

Hanm'hal, having got immensely rich spoils in Campania, where he had re-> 
lided a considerable time, left there with his army, that he might not consume 
he provisions he had laid up, and which he reserved for the winter season. 
Besides he could no longer continue in a country of gardens and vineyards, 
nrhich were more agreeaole to the eye, than useful for the subsistence of an 
irmy ; a countiy where he would have been forced to take up his winter-quartenf 

* Tdjh. 1. xxni. p. 239 — ^355. Lir. 1. zxii. n. t --SO. 
f A tm^l] town, which gave name to the Adriatic ses. 
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liibl supplies from Cspua, and the richest parts of Italy. He thereftm lesolred 
to settle elsewhere. 

Fablus naturallj supposed that Hannibal wou^d be obl%«d to retum fbo 
aame waj he oame, ana that he mMt easily annogrhim during his mardi. He 
befrao by throwing^ a considerable oody oftroops into CasilinoiDy thereby se- 
curing that small town, situated on the Vultumus, which separated the territories 
of F^emum from those of Capua ; he afterwards detached (bur thcMisand men, 
to seize the only narrow pass through which Hannibal could come out ; and 
^en, according to his usual custom, posted himself with the remainder of the 
army on the hills adjoining the road. 

Tlie Calthaginians arrived, and encamped in the plain at the ibot of tiie moQD- 
tains. And now, the craHy Carthaginian fell into the same snare he had laid 
Ibr Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymene : and it seemed impossible for him 
ever to eitricate himself out of this difficultr, there being but one outlet, of 
which the Romans were possessed. Fabius, fancying himself sure of his pre^, 
Was only contriving how to seize it. He flattered himself with the probable 
hopes of putting an end to the war by this single battle. Nevertheless, be 
thought fit to defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal i)erceived that his own artifices were now employed against him.* 
H is in such junctures as these, that a general has need of great presence of 
mind, and unusual fortitude, to view danger in its utmost extent, without being 
struck with the least dread ; and to find out sure and instant expedients, with- 
out delii>erating. The Carthaginian general immediately caused two tbousaDd 
oxen to be coUected, and ordered small bundles of vine branches to be tied 
to their horns. He then commanded the branches to be set on fire in the dead 
of n^t, and the oxen to be driven with violence to the top of the hills, where 
the Romans were encamped. As soon as those creatures felt the flame, the 
pain putting them in a rage, tiiey flew up and down on all sides, and set fire to 
the shrubs and bushes they met in their way. This sjjuadron, of a new kind, 
was sustained by a ^[ood number of light-armed soldiers, who had orders to 
Seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in case they 
should meet them. All things happened which Hannibal had foreseen. The 
Romans, who guarded the defile, seeii^ the fires spread over the hills which 
were above them, and imagining that it was Hannibal making his escape hy 
torch-Ii^t, quit their posts and run to the mountains to oppose his passage. 
The main body of the army not knowing what to think of all this tumult, and 
Fabius himself not darir^ to stir, as it was excessively dark, for fear of a sur- 
prise, waited for the return of the day. Hannibal seized this opiwrtunity. 
marched his troops and the spoils through the defile, which was now unguarded, 
and rescued his army out of a snare, in which, had Fabius been but a little more 
iggorous, it would either have been destroyed, or at least very much weaken- 
ed. It is glorious for a man to turn his very /«*rrors to his advantage, and make 
them subservient to his reputation. 

The Carthaennian army returned to Aoulia, still pursued and harassed by 
the Romans. The dictator beii^ obligea to take a journey to Rome, on ac^ 
count of some religious ceremonies, earnestly entreated his general of horse, 
before his departure, not to fig^t during his absence. Minucius however did 
not regard either his advice or bis entreaties, but the venr first opportunity be 
had, while part of Hannibal's troops were foraging, cnaiged the rest, and 

gained some advantage. He immediately sent advice of this to Rome, as if he 
ad obtained a considerable victory. The news of this, with what had just 
before happened at the passage of the defile, raised complaints and murmuis 
against the slow and timorous circumspection of Fabius. In a word, mattere 
were carried so far, that the Roman people gave his general of horse an equal 
authority with him ; a thing unheard of before. The dictator was upon the 
load when he received advice of this, for he had left Rome, that he might not 

N«o Aaaibftlem fefeltit suis se artibns peti.— Lm 
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be aae^-^witiiess ct what was contnying agaiBBt him. His constancy, trawerer^ 
was dqI sbaken. He was veiy seosible, tnat though his authority ia tiie com* 
nuuid was divided, yet his skill in the art of war was not so.* This soon be 
came manilest. 

MiDUciiis, giown arrogant with the advantage he had gained over his col- 
league, proposed that each should command a day alternately, or even a longer 
time. But Fabiu^ rejected this proposal, as it would have exposed the whole 
ann^ to danger while under the command of Minucius. He therefore chose 
to divide the troops, in order that it mig^t be in his power to preserve, at least, 
that part which should fall to bis share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in the Roman camp, was over- 
joyed to hear of this dissention of the two commanders. He thereiore laid 
a snare for the rash Minucius, who accordingly pluneed headlong into it, and 
engaged the enemy on an eminence, in which an amouscade was concealed* 
But Djs troops, being soon put into disorder, were just on the point of being 
cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the sudden outcries of the wounded, 
called aloud to his soldiers, " Let us hasten to the assistance of Minucius ; let 
us fly and snatch the victory from the enemy, and extort from our fellow-citt* 
zens a confession of their fault." This succour was veiy seasonable, and com* 
pelled Hannibal to sound a retreat. The latter, as he was retiring, said, - 
*That the cloud which had been loi^ hovering on the summit of the moun- 
tains, had at last burst with a loud crack, and caused a mighty storm." So 
important and seasonable a service rendered by the dictator, opened the eyes 
of Minuciiis. He accordingly acknowledged his error, returned immediately 
to his duty and obedience^ and showed that it is sometimes more glorious to 
know how to atone for a fault, than to have committed it, 

THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SPAIN. 

In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio having suddenly attacked the 
Carthaginian fleet, commanded by Hamilcar, defeated it, ana took twenty- 
five ships, with a great quantity of rich spoils.! Thu victoiy made tne 
Romans sensible that they ought to be particularly attentive to the a^airs of 
Spain, because Hannibal could draw considerable supplies both of men and 
mone^r from that country. Accordingly they sent a fleet thither^ the command 
of which was given to r. Scipio, who, after nis arrival in ^ain, having joined 
his brother, did the commonwealth very great service. Till that tmie the 
RoQiatis had never ventured beyond the Ebro. They then were satisfied with 
havin^; gained the friendship of the nations situated between that river and 
Italy, and confirming it by alliances ; but under Publius, they crossed ^ 
£bro, and carried their arms much farmer up into the countiy. 

The circumstance which contributed most to promote their affairs, was the 
treacheiy of a Spaniard in Sa^ntum. Hannibal had lefl there the childrei^ 
of the most distin^ished famili«:s in Spain, whom he had taken as hostages. 
Abelox, (for so this Spaniard was called,) persuaded Bostar, the governor of 
the city, to send back these young men into their countiy, in order, by that 
means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly to the .Carthaginian interest. He 
oimself was chaiged with this commission ; but he carried them to the Ro- 
mans, who afterwards delivered them to theu relations, and by so acceptable 
a present, acquired their ami^. 

THE BATTLE OF CANNJB. 

The next spring, C. Terentius Varro, and L. iCmilius Paulus, were chosen 
consuls at Rome.f In this campaign, which was the third of the second Pu* 
oic war, the Romans did what nad never been practised before, viz. they 
composed tiie army of eight legions, each consisting of five thousand men» 

* Saidi fidens buidiiaMinain cum imperii jure artem imperandi eqiratmm.— Lit. L Xtxu a. SS. 

t Polyb. I. ifi. p. 946->3S0. Lir. 1. ixii. n. 19—33. 
XA,lLWm, A.RMi«.fiaS. Pol7b.l.fii.p.S56-S6l. lar. I. xzii. b. 84^.«i. 
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Mtlusfre of the allies* For, as we have abeadf obaerred, tiie It4XDaDs mfer 
raised but four Iwons, each <^ which comisted of about four thousand fiwt, 
and three hundrea horse.* They never, eioept oo the most impcMtant occa- 
sions, made them consist of five thousand of toe one. and four hunrired <^ tiie 
other. As for the troops of tiie allies, the number of their in&ntnr. was equal 
to thai of the leg^ions, but they had tiiree times as many horse. ^ Each of tbe 
consuls had commonly half the troops of ttie allies, with two legions, that they 
m^ht act separately ; and all these forces were veiy seldom iKed at &e same 
time, and in ^ same expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, but 
eight legions, so important did the affair appear to them. The senate even 
thought prooer that the two consuls of the foregoing year, Servilius and At* 
tilius, should serve in the army as proconsuls ; out Qie latter could uc^ go into 
the field, in cousequence of his gj^eat age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Kome, had declared openly that he would ial! 
upon the enemy the veiy first opportunity, and put an end to the war ; adding^, 
that it would never be terminated, as loi^ as men of the character of Fabios 
should l>e at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage whi<^ he gained 
civer the Carthaginians, of whom near seventeen hundred were killed, greatly 
increased his boldness and arrogance. As for Hannibal, he considered tbis lo69 
as a real advantage, beiog persuaded that it would serve as a bait to the con- 
sults rashness, ami uige him on to a battle, which he anxiously desired. It 
was afterwards known, that Hannibal was reduced to such a scarcity of pn>' 
visions, that he could not possibly have subsisted ten days longer. T*he Spa* 
niards were already meditating to leave him. So that tliere would have been 
an end of Hannibal and his army, if his good fortune had not thrown a Yairo 
in his way. 

Both armies, having often removed from place to place, came in sight of 
each other near Canns, a little town in Apulia, situated on the river Aufidus. 
As Hannibal was encamped in a level, open countiy, and his cavalry much su- 
perior to that of the Romans, £milius did not think proper to engage in such 
a place. He was for drawing the enemv into an irregular spot, where the in- 
fantry rai^t have the greatest share in the action. But his colleague, who was . 
^vhofly inexperienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such is the disadvantage 
of a aivided command ; jealousy, a difference of disposition, or a diversity 
of views, seldom fisuling to create a dissention between the two ^nerals. 

The troops on either side were, for some time, contented with slight ski> 
inishes. But at last, one day when Varro had the command, for the two coo- 
sills took it by turns, preparations were made on both sides for battle. iEmi- 
lius had not beien consulted ; yet, though he extremely disapproved the con- 
duct of his colleague, as it was not in his power to prevent it, he seconded 
him to Ae utmost. 

Hannibal, after having pointed out to his soldiers that being superior in ca- 
valiy, they could not possibly have pitched upon a better spot for fightii^, 
had it been left to their choice, thus addressed them : " Return thanks to the 
gods for having brought the enemy hidier, that you may triumph over them; 
and thank me also for having reduced (he Romans to the necessity of coming 
to an engagement. After three great victories, won successively, is not the 
remembrance of your own actions sufficient to inspire you with courage ? Bj 
former battles, you are become masters of the open country, but this will put 
you in possession of all the cities, and, I presume to say it, of all die riches 
and i>ower of tiie Romans. It is not words that we want, but actions. 1 
trual in the gods diat you shall soon see my promises verified." 

The two armies wA^ very unequal in number. That of the Romai», in- 
cluding the allies, amounted to fourscore thousand foot, and a little more than 
six thousand horse, and that of the Carthaginians consisted but of forty thou- 
sand foot, all well disciplined, and of ten thousand horse. JEmilius com- 



BMided diexl|iit wiflgof di« Romans, Vano the kft^and Ser?ilio8» ooeof dit 
:oDSu)6 of the last year» was posted in the centre. Hannibal, who had the 
irt ot takji^ all advantages, had posted himself so that the wind Vulturnus,* 
vhich rises at certain stated times, should blow directly in the faces of the 
lomans during the fight, and cover them with dust ; then keeping the river 
^ufidus on his lefl, and postii^ his cavaliy in the wings, he formed his maii\ 
)ody of the Spanish and Gallic infantiy, which he posted in the centre, with 
laili the African heavy anned foot on thejr right, and half on the left, oti the 
lame line with the cavaliy. His arm;^ being thus drawn up, he put himself 
it the head of the Spanish and Gallic infantiy ; and having drawn them out of 
he line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front as ne advanced nearer 
he enemy ; and extending his flanks in the shape of a half-moon, in order that 
le might leave no interval between his main body and the rest of the line, which 
insisted of the heavy-armed infantry, who had not moved from their posts. 

The fight soon began, and the Roman legions that were in the wings, seeing 
heir centre warmly attacked, advanced to chaige the enemy in flank. Han^ 
libaPs main body, after a brave resistance, findine themselves furiously at- 
acked on all sides, gave way, beir^ overpowered by numbers, and retired 
hrough the interval they had left in the centre of the line. The Romans 
laving pursuecl them thither with eager confusion, the two wings of the Afri-- 
)an infantry, which were fresh, well armed, and in good order, wheeled about 
3n a sudden towards that void space in which the Romans, who were already 
fatigued, had thrown themselves in disorder, and attacked them vigorously on 
both sides, without leaving them time to recover themselves, or leaving tneni 
ground to form. In the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry, having de- 
feated those of the Romans, which were much inferior to them, and, in order 
to pursue the broken and scattered squadrons, having left only as many forces, 
as were necessaiy to keep them from rallying, advanced and charged the rear 
of the Roman infantty, which, being surrounded at once on every side by the 
enemy's horse and foot, was all cut to pieces, afler having fought with unpar- 
alleled braveiy. JCmilius, being covered with the wounds he had received 
in the fight, was afterwards killed by a body of the enemy, to whom he was 
not known ; and with him two quaestors, one and twenty militaiy tribunes, 
many who had been either consuls or praetors ; Seryilius, one of the last year's 
consuls, Minucius, the late general of horse to Fabius, and fourscore senators. 
Above seventy thousand men fell in this battle ;t and the Carthaginians, so 
great was their fury,| did not give over the slaughter, till Hannibal, in the 
very heat of it, called out to them several times, Stiw^ mdiers ; spare the van^ 
quished. Ten thousand men, who had been left to guard the camp, surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war after the battle. Varro, the consul, retired 
to Venusia, with only seventy horse ; and about four thousand men escaped 
into the neighbouring cities. Thus Hannibal remained master of the field,, 
he beii^ chicfljfr indebted for this, as well as for his former victories, to the 
superiority of his cavalry over that of the Romans. He lost four thousand 
Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and two hundred horse. 

MaharbaL one of the Carthaginian generals, s^dvised Hannibal to march 
directly to Rome, promisii^ him, that within Bve days they should sup in the 
Capitol. Hannibal answering, that it was an aflair wnich required mature ex- 
amination, " I see," replied, Maharbal, *' that the gods have not endowed the 
same man with every talent. You, Hannibal, know how to conquer, but not 
to make the best use of a victoiy."$ 

* A riolaot burntm^ wind, blowing looth routh-eait, which, in this flat and sandy countcj, nised clenda 
of hot dust, and blinoed and choked the Romans. 

t Liry lessens very much tfaa number of tha riaia, auJriai^ them aaumat bnt to abont forty-thfaa ttoosaad. 
Bat Polybias om^t rather to be beUeved. 

^ Doo maxiau exeroitus emu ad hostimn satietateni, donee Annibal dicerei militi sno, Paree fem«— Fl«ift 
!• I. c. 6. 

J I Tijin l&ahaibal : If on onaia niaumm eidom Bii deder^ Yincero lois, Aurfbal, ▼ictocUL nti Micis<-« 
r. L xsii. a. bU 
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It is pretended Aat tbk delajsared Rone and Aeenpife. Manfwa^ba§i 
an^ amiH^ them Livj, chaige Hannibal, on thb occaeion, witti beuf^ S^ftT 
oca capital error. But others, more reaeired, are not for condemiifng', wift- 
aut eTident proofs, so renowned a generad, who, m &e rest of bis eondiict, 
was never wanting*, either in prudence to make choice of the beat expecKenlEL 
or in rea(finess to put his designs in executioD. They are, mcHneorer, mdiiied 
to ju(^ fayoorably of him, irom ihe auttiority, or at least ihe ail^sce of Po- 
Ivbius, who, speaking of the memorable consequences of this celebrated bat- 
Ae, says, that the CsSthaginians were firmly persuaded, that they should pos- 
sess themselves of Rome at the first assauft ; but. then, he does not naentioo 
how this could possibly have been efiected, as that city was Tery jpopukws, 
warlike, strongly fortined, and defended with a garrison of two feeioos; aor 
does he any where g^ve the least hint that such a prq|ect was feasible, or ^ 
Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put it in execution. 

And, indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, we AzW find, that, ac- 
cording to the common maxima of war, it could not be undertaken. It is o^ 
tain that Hannibal's whole infantry, before the battle, amounted but to kutf 
thousand men ; and as six thousand of these had been slain in the action, and 
doubtless many more either wounded or disabled, there could reman but sa 
or seven-and-twenty thousand foot for service. Now this number was not suffi- 
cient to invest so laige a city as Rome, which had a river running through it; 
nor to attack it in form, because they had neither engines, ammumtion, ncMr any 
other thines necessaiy for cariyingon a siege.* For want of these, Hannibal, 
even after nis victoiy at Thrasrmcne, miscarried in his attempt upon Spoietum ; 
and, soon afler the battle of Cannae, was forced to raise the sie^e of Casili- 
num, thou^ a citr of little note or strength. It cannot be denied, that, had 
he miscamed on the present occasion, nothing less could have been expected, 
than that he must have been irrecoverably lost However, to icHrm a judg- 
ment of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, and i^uld perhaps have 
been upon the s{)ot. This is an old dispute, on wnich none but those who are 
perfectly well skilled in the art of war should pretend to give their opmioa 

Soon after the battle of Cannae, Hannibal despatched his brother Maeo to 
Carthage, with the nevrsof his victoir ;t and at the same time to demandsuc- 
cours, m order that he might be enabled to put an end to the war. Mago, on 
his arrival, made, in full senate, a lofty roeech, in which he extolled his 
brother's exploits, and displayed die ^at advantages he had e^ined ever the 
Romans. And, to give a more lively idea of the greatness of^the victory, by 
speaking in some measure to the eye, he poured out in the middle of tlie se- 
nate a bushel of gold ringsj; which had been taken from the fillers c^sucfa 
of the Roman nobility ds had fallen in the battle o£ Cannae. He concluded 
with demanding money, provisions, and fire^ troops. All the spectat<»s were 
struck with an extraoruinaiy joy, upon which Imilcon, a warm advocate for 
Hannibal, fancying he now had a iair opportunity to insult Hanno, the chief of 
the opposite faction, asked him, whether be was still dissatisfied with the war 
they were carrying on against the Romans, and was for having Hannibal de- 
livered up to them I Hanno, without discoverii^ tfie least emotion, reified, 
tliat he was still of the same mind, and that the victories they so wsuh boast- 
lion as 
under 




wholly chimerical and imaginary. " I have cut to pieces,'* says he, con- 
tinuing Miffio's speech, " the Roman armies ;- send me some tioeps. What 
more couid yviu ask, had you been conquered ? 1 have twice seized upon the 
wiemy's camp, full, no doubt, of provisionB of eveiy kiodr— Send me provi- 

" --. • Lir. 1. xxu. n. 9. Ibid. 1. xxiK. n. 1«. f ^i'r, I. xtm. n. n«-*M. 

« runj, U zxxiii. c. 1, sayt, that there were three busheU lent to Carthage. Liry obMnwt, UMt mmm 

!I?f ,r^ ***',- '"SI"* »««• »>°*«J« "«» « »»W. b«it he th&dn Ht most wOubH thai Hmv wu hm 
•aid U axiO. A. la-^Florw. L u. c. 18, juket it two biuhtla. 
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rions and money. Corfd yoa hwm tiSked olk e iwiw ,had yeu kwl yonr^ttnp** 
Fie then ai&ed Mago, wliether any Gi Ibe Latio nations were come over to 
Flanniba], vnd whetlier tiie Rxsmans bad made him any proposak of peace } 
To this, Mago aneivering in the negatire ; " I then perceive,*^ replied Hanno. 
* that we are no farther advanced tham when Hanmoal firftt landed in Italy. 
Fbe inference he di«w from hence was, that neither men nor money ought te 
be sent* But Hannibal's faction prevailing at that time, no regard was paid 
to Hanno's remonstrances, Y/bkh were considered merely as ^e efifect of pre-^ 
judioe and jedousy ; and accordingly, <»ders were eiven for levying the sup- 
plies of men and money which Hannibal required. Maso set out immediately 
KMT Spain, to raise twen^-ibur diousand foot, and four tnousand horse, in that 
coun&y ; but these levies were afterwards stopped, and sent another way, 
so eager was the opposite faction to counteract the des^s of a general whom 
they utterly abhoped. In Rome, a consul who had flea was thanked because 
he had not despaired of the commonwealth ; but at Carthage, people were 
almost anffiy wiA Hannibal for being victorious.* Hanno could never foi^give 
bim the anvan^iges he had giined in this war, because he had undertaken It in 
opposition to his counsel. Thus, being more jealous for the honour of his own 
Dpmions than for the good of his countrv, and a greater enemy to the Carthai 
^mian general than to the Romans, he did all that lay in his power to prevent 
future successes, and to frustrate those already acquired. 

HAVHIBiX TAKES UP HIS WINTBR-qUARTBBB IN CAPUA. 

The battle of Canns subjected the most powerful nations of Italy to Han^ 
nibal,t drew over to his interest Chncia Magna,| with the city of Tarentura ; 
and so wrested from the Romans tiieir most ancient allies, among whom the 
Capuans held the first rank. This city, by the fertility of its soil, its advan« 
tageous situation, and the blessings of a long peace, had risen to great wealth 
and power. Luxury, and a £k>w of pleasures, the usual attendants on wealth, 
had corrupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their natural disposition, 
were but too much inclined to voluptuousness and all excesses. 

Hannibal made choice of this city for his winter-quarters.§ Here it was 
that his soldiers, who had sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the 
most foimidable dangers, were overdirowu by (itelights and a profusion of all 
things, into which they plunged with the greater eagerness, as they, till then, 
had oeen stealers to them. Their courage was so greatly enervated in this 
bewitching retuement, that all their after efforts were owing rather to the fame 
and splendour of their former victories, than to theii present strength. When 
Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, they would have been taken for 
other men, 'knd the reverse of those who had so lately marched into it. Ac- 
customed, during the winter season, to commodious lodgings, to ease and plenty, 
they were no long^ able to bear hunger, thirst, lon^ marches, watchings, and 
the other toils of w^ ; not to mention, that all obedience, all discipline, were 
entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy, who, if he may be credited, 
thinks Hannibal's stay at Capua a reproach to his conduct ; and pretends that 
there be was guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he neglected to 
march directly to Home afler the batUe of Cannee. For this delay, says Livy, 
might seem uihr to have retarded his victoiy ; whereas this last misconduct 
rendered him absolutely incapable of ever defeating the enemy.R In a word, 

♦ De St Erremoa^. ^ t Liv. 1. xxiiL n. 4 — 18. 

X Catwnm qmnn Gnsei onmem fera <w«m mwitinnii coloniii lois e Onscii dedoetia, obtidereal, Ibe. 
Sut after the Gtecks fa«d, bj thair eoloDiMt potWHei tbemielres of almoft all $b« miurUiim eoMt* dUt 
Teiy eouDtrj, together with Sieilj, ww called Grsecia Hafoa, dec. — Clurer. Oeopraph. L iii. c. 9(K 

i Ibi pavtem majorvm hienn exercitum in tectit haboit ; adTemn omnia humaaa mala scpe ac diti d»> 
nalaiD, booU inexpexUai atqae ioMMtMB. Itaiqae qoot mdla mali vkorat via, |lieRltdei« ninia boaa a« r*- 

3' tatei immodiev. et oo impeondns, qao aridim ex UMoleati& in eai m aenenuit.— Liv. 1. sxiaL ■. IS 
11)a enim cmctatM dUUiliiM nodo rictoriam videri pota^ bac «n«r riict adenkM ad ' 
r. 1. ndii. a. It. «* ^ 
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•mI tbeir genenJ. what Caime haa been to the Romanff.* There theur mar- 
tiaJ genina, tbeir JoTe of ditcipline, were ktt: there tibeb fbrmer fame, aod 
their almost certain hopes of Aitore g^loiTy Tanished at once. And, indeed, 
from thencefortii the atlurs of Haimibai rapidly advanced to their decline ; 
fortune declaredJo favour of prudence, and victoiy seemed now recc«c:iled to 
the Romans. 

I know not whether Livj has reason to impute all these fatal consequences 
to the delicious abode of Capua. If we eiamine carefully all the circomstances 
of this histoiy, we shall be hardly able to persuade ourselves, that die little 
prugress which was afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal oujght to be as- 
cribed to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cause, but this would be a 
very inconsiderable one : and the braveiy with which the forces of Hanniba} 
afterwaxds defeated the annies of consuls and pretois ; the towns they took 
«ven in sight of th^ Romans ; their maintaining their conquests so v^oroushf, 
and staying fourteen years after this in Italy, in spite of the Romans ; all these 
ciicumstances may induce us to believe, that Livy lays too great a stress os 
the delights of Capua. 

The real cause of the decay of Hannibal's affairs was owing to his want oH 
necessaij recniits and succours from Carthage. Afier Mage's speech, tiM 
Carthaginian senate had judged it necessaiy, in order to cany on the conquests 
IR Italy, to send thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian horse, foitf 
elephants, and a thousand talents ; and to hire, in Spain, twenty thousand fod^ 
ana four thousand bonne, to reinforce their armies in Spain and Italy .t Mago 
however, could obtain an order but for twelve thousand foot, and two thousand 
five hundred hone : and even when he was just going to march to Italy with 
an army so much inferior to that which had been promised him, he vras couih 
ierraanded and sent to Spain.} So that Hannibal, afler these mighty promises, 
had neither infantiy, cavaliy, ele^iants, nor money sent him, but was leil to 
his own resources. His army was now reduced to twenty-six thousand foot, 
and nine thousand horse. How could it be possible for him. with so inconsid- 
Aimble an aimy, to seize, in an enemy's country, on all the advantageous posts : 
t0 awe his new allies, to preserve his old conquests, and fi^m new ones ; and 
to keep the field with advantage against two annies of die Romans, which 
were recruited eveiy year ? This was the true cause of the declensioB of 
Hannibal's a£&in. and -of the niin of thoseof Carthage. Were the part when 
Polybius treats ol this subject extant, we doubtless should find, that helajB a 
i;reater stress on this cause, than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 

THB TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO SPAIN AND SARDINIA. 

The two Scipios continued in the command of Spain, and tiieir arms were 
tpakirtg a considerable progress there, when Asdrubal, v^o alone seemed able 
to oope with them, received orders £rom Carths^e to mareh into Italy to the 
relietof his brother.§ Before he left Spain, he wrote to ^e senate to con* 
vince them of the absolute necessity of their sending a general in his stead, 
who possessed abilities adequate to oppose the Romans. Imilcon was there- 
fore sent thither with an army ; ^nd Asdrubal commenced his march in order 
to join his brother. The news of his departure was no sooner known than the 
.greatest part of Spain was subdued by (he Scipios. These twOigenerals ani* 
mated hj such signal success, resolved .to prevent him, if possible, from leav^ 
ing Spam. They considered the danger to which the Romans would be ex- 
posed, if, beiQg scaree able to resist nannibal only, they should be attacked 
by the two .brothen at the head of two powerful annies. The^r therefore 
pursued Asdrubal, and coming up with him forced him to ^ht against his in^ 
cJination. AsdrUbal was overcome ; and so £&t from t)eii)g.a%le to continue 

* Cftpoam AooibaK GaaoM foiMe ; ibi virtateM beHieun, B>l nOiterem diieipliamn. ibi BHBtuldttnv* 
4i».|MMM, ibi tpcm futuri eztinctMn.~Ltr. I. xsii. B. 4ft. ' ^^^ 

t Lit. I. xxtii. b. 18. 1 Ibid. n. 83. 

A. M. grno, a- Hmw. ISi. Ur.^sUi. B. 9ft«40k as, 40k O. 



8 march for Itdy, be found ibat it mniid be kapoisihk fer hiotio ttlMum 

ith any safety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better success in Sardinia. Designing to take 

iyanta^e of some rebellions they had fomented in that country, they lost 

reive thousand men in a battle fought with the Romans, who took a still 

reater number of prisoners, amor^ whom were, Asdrubal, sumamed CalroB^ 

anno, and Mago,* who were distii^ished by their birth as well as militaiy^ 

cploits. 

THE ILL SUCCESS OF HANNIBAL. THE SIEGES OF CAPITA AND ROME. 

From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Carthaginian affairs in Italy no longer 
ipported their reputation.! M, Marcellus, first as praetor, and afterwards a» 
)nsul, had contributed ver^ much to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal'* 
rmy on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, forced him to raise siegesj 
id even defeated him in several engagements ; so that he wfts called the swofd 
f Rome, as Fabius had before been called its buckler. 
But what most affected the Carthaginian general, was to see Capua besieged 
y the Romans.]; In order, therefore, to preserve his reputation ammig his al* 
es, by a vigorous support of those who neld the chief rank as such, he flew 
> the relief of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the R(»nanS| 
nd fought several battles to oblige them to raise the siege. At last, seeing all 
is measures defeated, he marched hastily towards R^ne, in CHtbr to make 

powerful diversion.§ He had some hopes, in case he could hare an op« 
•ortunity, in the first consternation, to storm some part of the city, of draw* 
ig the Roman generals, with all tbeir forces, firom tne siege of Capua, to the 
eiief of their capital ; he flattered himself, at leasts that if lor the sdke o# 
ontinuing the siege, they should divide their forces, their weakness might 
ben offer an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, of engaging and 
lefeating them. Rome was struck, but not confounded. A pnypMal neidg 
nade by one of the senators, to recall all the armies to succour Home ; Fa^ 
>ius declared that it would be a disgrace for them to be terrified, and forced 
change their measures, upon every motion of Hannibal.|| They tberefove 
;ontented themselves with only recalling part of the army^ and one of the 
generals, C^ Fulvius, the proconsul, from the sieee. Hannibal, after makinr 
om^ devastations, drew up his army in order of hattle belore the city, and. 
he consul did the same. Both sides were preparing to sigiudize themsehrea. 
n a battle, of which Rome was to be the recompense, when a violent storaii 
>bliged them to separate. They were no- sooner returned to their req)ectivft - 
:amps> than the faqe o{ the heavens grew calm and serene. The same hap- 
pened fi^quently afterwards,, insomuch that Hannibal, believing that there lyas 
iomething supernatural in the events said, according ta Li^y, that sometimes 
lis own will, and sometimes fortune, would not suffer him to take Rome^lT 

But the circumstance which most surprised and intimidated him, wa»llie. 
news that while he lay encamped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans 
bad sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate ; ana at the same 
lime disposed of the ground wheteon he was encamped, notwithstanding which 
it had been sold for its full value, such open contempt stung Hannibal to the 
q[uick : he, therefore, on the other hand, exposed to sale the shops of the gold« 
smiths round the ibrunu After this bravado he retired, and,, in his march^ 
plundered the rich temple of the goddess Fieronia.** « 
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I, iSbm hk toUwIf, fa^M out but reiy IIHte lon^r. After sndi of itt 
■enaton as had beeo ptincipals in the revolt, and consequently could not ex- 
pect angr quarter from the Romans, had put themselves to a truly trapcal 
oeath,* the city surrendered at discretion. The success of this siege, ^hicbp 
by the happy consequences attending it, proved decisive, and gave the Ro- 
mans a visibfe superiority over the Carthaginians, displayed at the same timei 
bow fomudabie the power of the Romans was,t when they undertook to punish 
their perfidious allies ; and the feeble protection which Hannibal could afford 
bis finends, ata time when they most wanted it. 

THE DBFKAT AKD DEATH OF THE TWO SCIFIOS IH SPAFir* 

The face of afTairs was reiy much changed in Spain.f The Cartfas^maos 
bad three annies in that countiy ; one commanded by Asdrubal, the son of 
Oisco ; the second by Asdnibal, son of Hamilcar ; and a third under Mago, 
who had joined ttte first Asdrubal. The two Scipios, Cneus and Publios, 
were for dividing their forces, and attacking the enemy separately, which iras 
atm cause of their ruin: it accordingly was agreed mat Uneus, with a smaO 
■umber of Romans, and thirty thousand Celtiberians, should march a^aiist 
Asdrubal the son of Hamilcar ; while Publius, with the remainder of the forces, 
composed of Romans and the allies of Italy, should advance against the othei 
two generals. 

Publius was vanquished first. ^ Masinissa, elated with the victories he had 
lately obtained over Syphaz, had joined the two leaders whom Publius was to 
•ppose ; and was to l>e soon followed by Indibilis^ a powerful Spanish prince. 
The armies came to an engagement. The Romans, being thus attacked oo 
all sides at once, made a brave resistance as long as they bad Hieix general at 

Sieir head ; but the moment he fell, the few troops which had escaped the 
aughter^ secured themselves by flight. 

Tne three victorious armies marched immediately in quest of Cneus, in 
^rder to put an end to the war by his defeat. He was already more than half 
vanquished, by the desertion of his allies, who all forsook him, aiid left to the 
Roman generals this important instruction, viz. never to let their own forces 
be ezoemed in number by those of foreigners.§ He had reason to believe that 
his brother was slain, and his arm^ defeated, on seeing such great bodies of 
the enemy arrive. He survived him but a short time, being killed in the en- 
gaeement. These two ^at men were equally lamented by their citizens 
ana allies ; and the Spaniards bewailed their memoiy on account of the jus* 
lice and moderation of their conduct. 

These extensive countries seemed now inevitably lost ; but the .valour of 
L, MarciusJI a private officer of the equestrbn order, preserved them to the 
Romans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was sent thither, who fully 
avenged the death of his fatlser and uncle, and restored the a&iis of ^e Ro- 
mans in Spain to their former flourishing condition. 

THE DEFEAT AND DBATH OF ASDRUBAL* 

One unforeseen defeat ruined all the measures, and blasted all the hopes of 

Hannibal with reg^ard to Italy. IT The consuls of this year, which was tho 
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* Villiits Virius, the chief of this conspinkcyt i^ter haTUig represented to the Capma senate, Um aerexe 
; which * * . - - ^ 

to hiso 
poison. 
Virtus; anfl all expired before the gates were opened to the Romans.— LJr 1. xzri. n. 33, 14. 
t Confessio expressa hosti, quanta vis in Romanis ad «spetendas poeaa» ah iiXdc^iis mmsU 
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kfventli of ^ second PooiG war, (hf I pm orer «9v«ffal€9eiitBibr btmkf^ 
ake,) were C. Glaudhid Nero and M. Lithis. The latler hau for bia provi&ee 
/isalpine Gaul, where he was to oppose Asdrubal, who, it waa repotted, wat 
reparing to pass ^ Alps. The former eommanded in the coiAtiy of the 
(rutians and m Lucania, that is, in the opposite extremity of Italy, and wat 
liere making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very little trouble, because his bro- 
ber had cleared the way for him, and all the nations were disposed to receive 
lim. Some time after this he despatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were 
ntercepted. Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to join 
lis brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of so delicate and important a nature 
ls this, when the saiety of Rome lay at stake, be thought himself at liberty 
o dispense with the established rules of his duty, for the welfare of htt 
lountay.* In consequence of this, it was his opinion, that such a bold and u»- 
jxpected blow ought to be struck, as might be capable of tefrifyinc the enemy, 
>y marching to the relief of his colleague, in order to charge Asdrubal unex* 
>ectedly with their united forces. This design, if the several circumstances 
>f it be thoroughly examined, will appear exceedingljr remote from imprudence. 
To prevent t& two brothers from joining their armies, was to save the state* 
/ery little would be hazarded, even though Hannibal should be informed of 
he absence of the consul. From his army, which consisted of forty-two thou- 
sand men, he drew out but seven thousand for his own detachment, which 
ndeed were the flower of his troojjs, but at the same time, a very inconsider- 
able part of them. The rest remained in the camp, which was advantaeeously 
situated, and strongly fortified. Now, could it be supposed that Hannibal would 
sittack, and force a camp, defended by thirty-five diousand men ? 

Nero set out, without giving his soldiers the least notice of his design. When 
he advanced so far, that it might be communicated without any daneer. he told 
them, that he was leading them to certain victory ; that in war all things de- 
pended upon reputation ; that the bare rumour of their arrival would discon- 
cert all the measures of the Carthaginians ; and that the whole honour of thn 
battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinaiy diligence, and joined the other consul VH 
the night, but did not encamp separately the better to impose upon the enemy. 
The troops on their arrival joined those of Livius. The army of Fortius the 
praetor was encamped near that of the consul, and in the momii^ a council of 
war was held. Livius was of opinion, that it might be i)roper to allow the troops 
some days to refresh themselves, but Nero besought him not to ruin, by delay, 
an enterprise to which despatch only could give success ; and to take advantage 
of the error of the enemy, absent as well as present. This advice was com- 
plied with, and accordingly the signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, ad- 
vancing to his foremost ranks, discovered by several circumstances, that firesh 
troops were arrived ; and he did not doubt out that they belonged to the other 
consul. This made him conjecture that his brother had sustained a consider- 
able loss, and, at the same time, fear that he was come too late to his assistance. 

Af^er making these reflections, he caused a retreat to be sounded and his 
army began to march in great disorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides 
deserting, he was uncertain which way to go. He marcned at random along 
the banks of the river Metaurus,t and was preparing to cross it, when the three 
armies of the enemy came up with him. In this extremity, he saw it would 
be impossible for bim to avoid coming to an engagement ; and therefore did 
eveiy thing which could be expected from the presence of mind and valour of 
a great captain. He seized an advantageous post, and drew up his forces on 
a narrow spot, which gave him an opportunity of posting his left wing, the 
weakest part of his army, in such a mamier, that it could neither be attacked 

* No general wm allowed to leare hit own prorioce, to go into that of aaotlitfw 

f Now called MelaAi. 



fofiMt,BordwndiiiiMk« Midof ciirin|r«»liiliatiiib^lleaBdHglil«diif 
• gveatordeptfattuuifiNNiL After tbasbaatydupcKitioiK^ his forces, Im posted 
himaelirm tbe cMtve, and fint inarched to attack the enemy's left wkig ; wieli 
knowing^ that aU was at stake, and that he must either conquer or die. The 
battle lasted a kxig time, and was obstinately disputed on both sides. Asdra- 
bal, especially, signalized himself in this eivnigement, and^added new gloi^ 
ta that he had alieady acquired by a series cm brilliant actions. He led on bis 
soldiers, trembling and quite dispirited, against an enemy superior to them botb 
in numbers and resolution. He animated them by his words, supported them 
by his example, and, with entreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring batk 
those who fled ; till, at last, seeing that victoiy declared for the Ronoans, aad 
beifig unable to surFive the loss of so many thousand men, who had quit tbeir 
country to follow his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst of a Roman co- 
hort, and there died in a manner worthy the son of Uamilcar^and tbe brother 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians had fought during this 
war : and. whether we consider the death of tbe general, €3>r the slaughter 
made of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as aretaliatioDfordie 
battle of Canms. The Carthaginians lost fifty-five thousand men,* and si 
thousand piisoners. The Romans lost eight thousand, and were so weary of 
slaughler, that some person telling Livius, that he might Yerv easily cut (o 
pieces a body of the enemy who were flyiiw^ : hi$Jk^ says he, tnai some AoM 
Sttrm^, HuU they may carry the fum» ^ tkia defeat to ^ Carthagituans. 

Nero set out upon his march on the veiy ni^t which followed the engage* 
ment. Through all places where he passed, in his return, he was welcomed 
by shouts of joy and loud acclamations, instead of those fears and uneasiness 
which his coming had occasioned. He arrived in his cami> ibe sixth dsy, 
Asdrubal's head being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed Hanoi- 
bal of his brother's unhappy fate. Hannibal perceived^ by this cruel stroke, 
the fortune of Carthage : & it finithed^ aajs he ; IwtU no longer send tri- 
wt^phatU tneetc^es to Qtrthage* In loemg Aidruhal^ I have lost at onee all my 
hopSy all my good fortune,] He afterwards retired to the extremities of the 
country of the Brutians, where he assembled all his forces, who found it a veiy 
difficult matter to subsist th«re, as no provisions were sent them frona Carthage 

SCIFIO CONQUERS ALL SPAIIT ; IS APPOINTED CONSUL, AHD SAILS IITTO 

AFRICA. HANNIBAL IS RECALLED. 

The affairs of the Carthaginians were equally unfortunate in Spain.^ The 
prudent activity of young &ipio had restored the Roman afiiaiirs in that country 
to their former flourishing state, as the courageous delay of Fabius bad before 
done in Italy. The three Carthaeinian generals in Spain, Asdrubal son of 
Giaco, Hanno, and Mago, having neen defeated with their numerous armies 
by the Romans, in several engagements, Scipio at last possessed himself of 
Spain, and subjected it entirehr to the Roman power. It was at this time that 
Masinissa, a veiy powerful African pnnce, went over to the Romans ; and Sy 
phax^ on the contrary, to the Carthajginians. 

Scipio, on his return to Rome, was declared consul, being then thirty yean 
of age.§ He had P. Licicius Crassus for his colleague. Sicily was allotted 
to Scipio, with permission to cross into Africa, if he found it convenient. He 



• Atteordiof t* PolrbiiM, th« Iom •mounteA to but ton tiwimad men, and that «f tt« 
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Mtmt wWi ail ioHigimUe «x|wditioii for hk immaee { idUk liit^oDMgii* 

was to command in the countij to vHiich Hamubal had retiied. 

The) taking of New Caitha^. where Scipio had displayed all the prudence, 
the courage, and capacity which could have beai expected from the g:feaieat 
generals, and the complete conquest of Spain, were more than sufficient to 
immortalize his name : but he had considered these as only so many steps by 
which to clia^ to a nobler enterprise, and this was the conquest of Africa* 
Accordifig^ly he crossed over thither, and made it the seat of war* 

The devastation of the countiy ; the siege of Utica, one of the strongest 
cities (^Africa ; the entire defeat of the two armies under Syphai and Ascau» 
bal. whose camp was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the takiiy Syphax him- 
self pnsoner, who was the most powerful resource the Carthaginians had left ; 
all these thii:^ forced them at last to tuni their thoughts to peace. They 
thereupon deputed thirty of their principal senators, who were selected for 
that purpose, out of the powerful body at Carthage, called the eouncU of tfts 
hmaredL Being introduced into the Roman general's tent, they threw them- 
selves prostrate on the earth, (such was the custom of their country,) spoke to 
him in terms of great submission^ accusing Hannibal as the author of all their 
calamities, and promising, in the name of the senate, an implicit obedience to 
whatever the Romans should please to ordain. Scipio answered, that though 
he was conoe into Africa, not for peace but conquest, he would however gnmt 
them a peace, upon condition that they should deliver up all the prisoners and 
deserters to the Romans ; that the^ should recall their armies out t^ ItsJy and 
Gaul ; should never set foot again in Spain ; should retire out of all the iuaoids 
between Italy and Africa ; should deliver up all their ships, except twenty, to 
the victor : should give to the Romans five hundred thousand bushels of wheat, 
three hundred thousand of barley, and pay fifleen thousand talents : that in 
case they were pleased with these conditions, they then might send ambassa- 
dors to the senate. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but this was 
only to gain time, till Hannibal should be returned. A truce was then granted 
to the Carthaginians, who immediately sent deputies to Rome ; and at the 
same time, an express to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was observed before, in the extremity of Italy.* Here he 
received the orders £rom Carthage, which he could not listen to without groans, 
and almost tears ; and was exasperated almost to madness, to see hihiself thus 
forced to quit his prey. An exile could not have showed more regret at leav* 
iijg his native countiy, than Hannibal did in quitting that of an enemy .t He 
o^ turned his eyes wi^ully to Italy, accusing gods and men of his misfor- 
tunes, and calling down a thousand cwrses, says Livy, upon himself, lor not 
havii^r inarched directly to Rome after the battle of Canne, while his soidiert 
were still reeking with the blood of its citizens.^ 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the excuses made by the Car- 
thaginian deputies, in justification of their republic, and the ridiculous offer of 
their adhering, in its name, to the treaty of Lutatius, thought proper to refer 
the deciaicn oi the whole to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could best judge 
what conditions the welfare of toe state required. 

About the same time, Octavius the praetor, sailing from Sicily with two hun- 
dred vessels of burden, was attacked near Carthage b;^ a violent storm, which 
dispersed his fleet. The citizens, unwilliiy to see so rich a prey escape them« 
demanded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet might sail out and seize 
it. The senate, a^r a £unt resistance, complied. Asdrubal, sailii^ out of 

*A. M. 3803. A. Rome, 646. 

f lUio qoMi^pwai alian patrian Mdlii camareliiiqaentem maf is moBttnm ^iisae fenml, qoon Aaidba]«« 
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^ i, although the tiuoe was still subsistu^. 

Scipib tent deputies to the Cailhegiiiiwi senate, to conqriaio cf &», bvt diej 
ivere stightly regarded. Hannbal's apimMch had rented their ooiaage, asd 
filled tlwa with great hopes. The deputies were evseo io f;real danger of 
being tU treated by the populace. Theyther^bre demanded a cxm^oy, wfaidi 
was granted^, and accordingly two ships of the republic attended tiiem ; but 
the magistrates, who were alwolutely against peace, and deteimiDed to renew 
the war, gaTejnrivate otden to Asdnibal, who was with the fleet near Utica, 
to attack the Koman galley when it should arrive in the rivor Baerada, neai 
the Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave tiiera. He obeyed 
the order, and sent out two galleys against the ambassadors, who, nevwrtheTen, 
Blade their escape, but with difficulty and danger. 

This was a fiesh subject (or a war between the two nations, who were «m 
more animated, or rather more exasperated one against the odier, than ever: 
the Romans^ from the stnm desire mej had to revenge so base a perfidy,aad 
the Carthaginians, from a finn peisuasion that they were not now to expect 
a peace. 

At the same tkne, Leelius and Fulvius, who earned the fiill powers miih 
which the senate and people of Rome had invested ScifHo, arrived m the camp, 
accompanied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Caidiaginians had notooty 
infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations, in the persons of the Ro- 
man ambassadors, it was natural that their principals shoukf order the Caitha- 
Ionian deputies to be seized by way of reprisal. Scipio, however,* more at- 
tentive to the Roman generosity than to tne demerits of the Car&s^iniaos, io 
order not to deviate from the principles and maxims of his own counttyBaeD; 
nor his own character, dismissed the deputies, without offering them the ka^ 
iMunr. So astonishing an instance of moderation, and at such a jum^re, ter- 
rinea the Carthaginians, and even put them to the blush ; and made Hasntbai 
himself entertain a still higher idea of a general, who, to the di^ODouiabie 
iwactices of his enemies, opposed a rectitude amd magnanimity, s^ more ww- 
thy of admiration than all his militaiy virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strorigly importuned by bis fellow-cHi- 
sens, advanced into the country ; ana arriving at Zama, whicb is five day? 
march from CarAaape encamped there. He thence sent out spies to obsem 
ihe posture of the Romans. Scipio havii^ seized these, so hat from puni^lnp[ 
them, only commanded them to be led about the Roman campk that they mignt 
take an eamct survey oi it, and then sent them back to HannibaL The latter 
knew very well whence so noble an assurance flowed. After Uie strange le* 
verses he had met with, he no longer expected that fortune would again be 
propitious. While every one was exciting him to give batde, he alone medi- 
tated a peace. He flattered himself that the comiitioos of it would be more 
honoturaole for him, as he was at the head of an anny, and as die fate id wax 
m^t still appear uncertain. He therefore sent to desire an interview with 
Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed. 

VBE INTERVIEW BETWEEN HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO IN AFKIGA, FOLLOWED BT A 

BATTLE. 

These two generals, who were not only the most iHustrious of their own age, 
but worthy of being ranked with the most renowned princes and warriors that 
had ever lived, meeting at the i^ace a^ppointed, mamtained fixr some time a 
deep silence, as tboi^h they were astonisned, and struck with mutual admira- 
tion at the sight of each other.]; At last Hannibal spoke ; and, afler having 
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ficipm in the most iiftfiil aiid Micato ttftiner, hegavea 1^^ 
»ptk>B Of the raFages of the war, end the calamities ia which it had iovolved 
3th the Tictois and ihe vanquished. He eoi^yied hia not to seffinr himself t6 
e dazzled \w the spleBdeur of his rictoiies. He lejpresented to him, that how* 
rer successfiil be might ha^e hitherto beea, be oqf ht to tremble at the inooii* 
ancy of fortime : that without going far back £ar examples, he himself, nHiowia 
len speakii^ to him, was a glariDg proof of this : that Scipio was at that time 
bat himself, Hamibal, had been at Thrasymems and Camis : that he ought to 
take a better use of oppwtunitj than ^mself had done, and consent to peace. 
3w when it was in his power to prqpose the conditions of it. He ceaclnded 
itb dedariqg, that the Carthfl^iiuans would willioglj resign Sicily, Sardiniat 
pain, and aM the islands between Africa and Italy, to the Romans. That they 
lust be £:>iced, since such was the will of the gcids, to confine themselves to 
frica ; while they should see the Romans extoadiBg their conquests in the 
lost reooote regions, and obliging all nations to pay obedience to their laws. 

Scipio answered in a few words, but not with less dignity. He reproached 
16 darthaginians ibr their perfidy, in pkmderiiig the Roman galleys helbie 
18 truce was expired. He imputed to them only, and to their injustice, all 
le calamities with which the two wars had been attended. After thanking 
[annibal for the admonition he gave him, with regard to the uncertointy of 
umaa events, he concluded with desiring him to prepare for battle, unless he 
hose rather to accept of the conditions that had been already {Mopoeed : to 
rhich, he observed, some others would be added, in order to pumsh the Car- 
ba^inians for havii^^ violated the truce. 

Hannibal could not prevail upon himself to accept these ccMiditions, and the 
;enerals separated with the resolution to decide the fate of Carthage by a gene- 
al battle. Each commander exhorted his troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal 
(numerated the victories he had gained over the Romans, the generals he had 
ilain, Uie armies he had cut to pieces. Scii^io re|>resented to his sddiers, the 
inquests c^ both the Spams, his sucGesse* in Africa, and the tacit confessioD 
heir enemies themselves made of their weakness, by thus coming to sue for 
^eace. All this he spoke with the tone and air of a conqueror.* Never weie 
notives mc»e calculated to. excite trcM^ to behave gallantly. This day was 
to complete the glory o( the one or the other of the generals, and to diecide 
nrbether Rome or Carthage should prescribe laws to all other nations. 

I shall not undertake to describe the order of the battle, nor the valour of 
the forces on both sides. The reader will naturally suppose, that two such 
experienced generals did not ibiget sm circumstance which could contribute 
to the victory. The Carthaginians, afSer a very obstinate fight, were obliged 
to fly, leaving twenty thousand men on the field of battle, and the like nuniber 
of prisoners were taken by the Romans. Hannibal escaped in the tumult, and 
entering Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the 
citizens had no other choice left, but to accept of peace on any conditions. 
Scipio bestowed great eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his capa- 
city in taking advantages, his manner of drawiiig up his army, and giving bis 
orders in the engagement ; and afiirmed^ that lunnibal Had this day surpassed 
himself, althou^ IcNrtune had not answ^ned his valour aud conduct. 

With regard to himself, he well knew how to make a proper advantage of 
his victory, and the consternation with which he had filled the enemy. He 
commanded one of his lieutenants to march his land army to Carthage, and 
prepared in person to conduct the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a vessel covered with streamert 
and olive-branches, bringing[ ten of the most considerable persons of the state, 
as ambassadors to implore his clemency. He however dismissed them with- 
out making any answer, and bid tb^m come to him at Tunis, where he should 

halt. The deputies of Carthage, being thirty in liumber, came to him at the 
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I^Me appoinled, uid aaed fer petce id the inott sokmittlvie teiins. He Aett 
called e eoancil, the majoritj oif which was for racing Carriage, and treatiog 
(he inhabitanta with the utmost aererity* But the consideration ofihe time 
which iDiist necessarily be employed before a city so stroni^ fortified could 
be taken, and Scipio's fear ^at a successor to him might be appointed while 
he should be employed in the siege, made him incline to clemency. 

A PEACB COVCLUDKO BETWEEN THE CABTHAGIHIAN8 AHD THE ROKAirS. THE 

END OF THE SECOND FUNIC WAR. 

The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to the Carths^iniaiis were, 
" that the Carthaginians were to continue free, and jpre^rre then* *aws, their 
territories, and the cities they possessed in Africa before the war ;* that they 
should deliver up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and captives belonging 
to them ; all their ships, except ten triremes ; all their tame elephants, and that 
they should not train up any more for war : that they should not inake war 
out of Africa, nor even in that country, without first obtaining leave (or that 
purpose from the Roman people ; should restore to Masinissa all they had 
taken fiom him or his ancestors; should furnish money and com to the Roman 
auxiliaries, till their ambassadors should be returned from Rome ; should pay 
to the Romans ten thousand Euboic talentsf of silver, in fiffy annuad payments; 
and give a hundred hostages, who should be nominated by Scipio. And in 
order that they might have time to send to Rome, it was agreed to ^rant them 
a truce, upon condition that they should restore the ships taken during^ the for- 
mer war, without which they were not to expect either a truce or a peace;.'* 

When the deputies returned to Carthage, they laid before the senate the 
conditions dictated by Scipio. But they appeared so intolerable to Gisco, 
that rising up, he made a speech, in order to dissuade the citizens from accept- 
ing a peace on such shamefol terms. Hannibal, provoked at the calmness 
with which such an orator was heard, took Cisco by the arm, and dragged 
him from his seat. A behaviour so outrageous, and so remote from the man- 
ners of a free city, like Carthare, raised an universal murmur. Hannibal was 
vexed with bimselt when he reflected on what he had done, and immediately 
made an apology for it. ** As 1 left," says he, "your city at nineyears of age, 
and did not return to it till after thirty-six years absence, I had full leisure to 
leam the arts of war, and flatter myself that I have made some improvement in 
them. As for your laws and customs, it is no wonder 1 am ignorant of them, 
and I therefore desire you to instruct me in them." He then expatiated on 
the necessity they were under of concluding a peace. He added, that they ought 
to thank the gods for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even 
on these conditions. He urged on them the importance of their uniting in 
opinion, and of not giving an opportunity, by their divisions, for the people 
to take an affair of this nature under their cognizance. The whole city came 
over to his opinion, and accordingly the peace was accepted. The senate 
made Scipio satisfaction with regara to the ships demanded by him, and after 
obtaining a truce for three montte, sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Carthag^ians, who were all venerable for their years and d^ity, 
were admitted immediately to an audience. Asdrubal, sumamed Hcedus, who 
was still an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his faction, spoke first : aiwl 
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lAer having eicU9ed,to the hest of his power, the people of Catdncetbyira* 
puting the ruptiare to the ambition of some particular persons, he ac&ed, ^at 
had the Carthaginians listened to bis counsels and those of Hanno, they would 
have been able to grant the Romans the peace for which they now were obliged 
to sue. " Buf," continued he, " wisdom and prosperity are yery rarely found 
together. The Romans are inrincible, because they never suffer themselves 
to be blinded by §ood fortune. And it would be surprising should they act 
otherwise. Success dazzles those only to whom it is new aiKi unusual, mereas 
the Romans are so much accustomed to conquer, that they are almost insensible 
to the charms of victory ; and it may be said for their glor^r* that they have ex- 
tended their empire, in some measure, more by the humanity they have shown 
to the conquered, than by conquest itself."* The other amba^dors spoke 
with a more plaintive tone of voice, and represented the calamitous state to 
which Carthage was about to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from 
ivhich she had fallen. 

The senate and people, being equally inclined to peace, sent full powers to 
Scipio to conclude it, left the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
march back his army, after the treaty should be ratified. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the city to redeem some of theii 
prisoners, and they found about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
But the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders that they should be restored 
without any pecuniaiy consideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of the ambassadors, concluded a peace with 
Scipio on the terms he himself had prescribed. They then delivered up to 
him more than five hundred ships, all which he burnt in sight of Carthage ; 
a lamentable si|^ht to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city ! He struck off the 
heads of the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all the citizens who were 
surrendered to him. as deserters. 

When the time tor the payment of the first tax imposed by the treaty was 
expired, as the funds of the government were exhausted by this long and ex- 
pensive war, the difficulty which would be found in levying so ^reat a sum, threw 
the senate into a melancholy silence, and many could not refrain even from tears. 
It is said, that at this Hannibal laughed, and when reproached by Asdrubal 
Hoedus, for thus insulting his country in the affliction which he had brought upon 
it, '* were it possible," says Hannibal, " for my heart to be seen, and that as 
clearly as my countenance, you would then find that this laughter, which offends 
so much, flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a mind almost distracted 
with the public calamities. But is this laughter more unseasonable than your 
unbecoming tears ? Then, ought you to have wept, when your arms were in- 
^oriously taken from you, your ships burned, and you were forbidden to en- 
gage in any foreign wars. This was the mortal blow which laid us prostrate* 
We are sensible of the public calamity so far only as we have a personal con- 
cern in it, and the Joss of our money gives us the most p^gnant sorrow. Hence 
it was, that when our city was made the spoil of the victor ; when it was left 
disarmed and defenceless amidst so many powerful nations of Africa, who had 
at that time taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh was heard. But now, when 
YOU are called on for a poll-tax you weep and lament, as if all were lost. Alas \ 
I only wish that the subject of this day s fear do not soon appear to you the 
least of your misfortunes." 

Scipio, aAer all thing's were concluded, embarked to return to Italy. He 
arrived at Rome through crowds of people, whom curiosity had drawn toge- 
ther to behold his march. The most magnificent triumph that Rome had ever 
seen was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus was bestowed upon that 

* Raro fimul hominibiii bonun fortuDun bonftmqoe mentem dari. Populum Romanum eo iavictuin cise* 
qnoA in seeundit rebtu tapere et eonaidere mcminerit. Et bercle miraDdum foiMc li aliterfaccrent. Ex ia 
folentla, qqibut nqva bosa forttina fit, impotentes letitis insaaire ; popolo Romano nuuta ac prope obio 
Iota ex vwlofUi faadiA tm» ; ae pliuftiw pwceodo rieUi, ^mun Tinoeadot Unpoiwoi MuuMe<— t>W« h xxi* 
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fmtmB; a« hoiioartiB then t»^fcl^o^w^^lopctaepbei)rehil^l^»yfl|g riiwmiin<l 
tbeiumMof aTanquMhednatioik Such was the candu9k» of the second P^ 
nic war, aAtr having holed a cfant ee n jean.* 

A 8B0IIT RftF&XCTION OK TBE GOTERVMEVT OF CiJlTHAOXy 19 TBB TIMB 

OP THE SECOffD PimiC WAR. 

I sHiXL conclude the partkulan which relate to the second Panic war, w^ 
a reflection of Poljbius. idiich will riiow the difference between the twocom- 
monweahhs.! It may be affirmed, hi some measure, that at the beginning of 
the seamd Punic war, and in Hannibal's time. Carriage was in its decline. 
The flower of its youth, and its sprightly Tigotir, were already dkniniafaed. 
It had begim to fall from its exalted pitch of iwwer, and was incliDing towards 
its ruin ; whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom and strengtii of life, 
and rapidly advancing to the conquest of the univexae. The reaaon of ti»e 
declension of the one, and the rise of the other, is taken by Polybius firam tfae 
different form of government established in these commonwealths, at the time 
we are now speaking of. At Carthage, the common people had seized moo 
the sovereign authority with regard to public afiairs, and the advice of tbdr 
ancient men, or magistrates, was no longer listened to : all aSSain wete trans- 
acted by intrigue ami cabal. Not to mention the artifices whkh the faction 
opposed to Hannibal employed, during the whole time of his command, to 
perplex him ; the single instance of burning the Roman vessels during- a truce, 
a perfidious action to which the common people compelled the senate to lend 
their name and assistance, is a proof of Polybius' assertion. On the coirtrai^, 
at this very time, the Romans paid the highest regard to their senate, that is, 
to a body composed of the greatest sages ; and tiieir old men w«ee listened 
to and revered as oracles. It is well kixmn that the Roman people were ex- 
ceediitt^iy jealous of their authority, and especially in that part df it which 
rebtea to the election of magistrates.]; A oentmy of young men, who by lot 
were to give the first vote, which generally directed all the rest, bad nomi* 
nated two consuls. On the bare remonstrance of Fab]us,§ who r^resented 
to the people, that in a tempest, like that with which Rome was then strug- 
gling, the most able pilots ought to be chosen to steer dieir common ship, the re- 
fubltc ; the century returned to their su%ages, and nominated other consuls, 
'olybius, from this disparity of government, huers^hat a people, thus glided 
by the prudence of old men, could not fail of prevailing over a state which 
was governed wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the Rc»nans un- 
der the guidance of the wise counsels of their senate gained at last the supe- 
riority with re^rd to the war considered in general, though they were defeated 
in several particular engagements, and established their power and grandeur 
on the ruin of dieir rivals. 

THK INTERVAL BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD PITNIC WAR. 

The events relating to Carthage during this period, are not very remailEa- 
ble, although it inclucres more than fifty years, xhey may be reduced to two 
heads, one of which relates to the person of Hannibial, and the oth^ to scmie 
particular differences between the Carthaginians and Masinissa, kipg of the 
Numidians. We shall treat both separately, but not extenuveiy. 

SECTION I.— CONTINUATION OF THE HISTQRT OF HANNIBAL. 

When the second Punic war was ended, by the treaty of peace concluded 
with Seipio, Hannibal, as he himself observed m die Caithagmian senate, was 

• A. M. 3804. A.Cu(h,64fl. A. RovM, MS. AatJ.C.Stfft. 
, t Lib. ri. p. 493. 494. ♦ Ljr, J. xxir. ■. 8. 9, 

f ^ilibet nautafum rectorumquo tnuaquillo vnai f ab«nMUM pete^; nbi sera orta tempettas est, ae tow 
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briV*five y«an t)f flg«. What we htiFe Suiter icisajr of ttiitfnat mn, •»• 

Juaes (he dpace of tweoty^five yeafS. 

lANNIBlL UKDERTAKES AND COMrLEYfiS TBE REFORHATIOK OF TRK COUKTS 
OF JUSTICE, AND THE TtlEASITRT OF CARTHAGE. 

After the cchk^Iubioii of the peace, Hannibal, at least in the l)eg^mung, was 
pneatly respected in Carthage, where he filled the fifst employments of the 
itate with oonour and applause. He beaded the Carthaginian forces in some 
vars against the Africans : 'but the tlomans, to whom the yery name of Han- 
libal gave uneasiness, discontented at seeing him in arms, made complaints on 
hat account, and accordingly he was recalled to Carthage.* 

On his return he was appointed praetor, which seems to have be^i a very 
considerable employment, as well as of great authority.f Carthage is there* 
ore, with regard to him. becoming a new theatre, as it were^ on which he will 
tisplay virtues and qualities of a quite different nature from those we have , 
litherto admired in him, and which will finish the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the aflfairs of his afflicted countiy to their fbr« 
ner happy condition, he was persuaded, that the two most powerful methods 
make a state flourish were, an exact and equal distribution (^justice to the 
»eople in general, and a faithful management of the public finances. The 
3rmer, by preserving an equality among the citizens, and making themei^oy 
uch a delightful, undisturbed liberty, under the protection of the laws, as 
illy secures their honour, their lives and properties, unites the individuals of 
^e commonwealth mcne closely together, and attaches them more firmly to 
be wState, to which they owe the preservation of all that is most dear and valu* 
ble to them. The latter, by a faithful administration of the public revenues, 
upplies punctually the several wants and necessities of the state, keeps in 
eserve a never-failing resource for sudden emeigencies, and prevents the peo^ 
le from being burdened with new taxes^ which are rendered necessaiy by 
xtravagant profusion, and which chiefly contribute to make men harbour an 
version for government. 

Hannibal saw with great concern, the irregularities which had ciept equally 
ito the administration of justice and the management of the finances. Upon 
is beit^ nominated praetor, as his love for regularity and order made him un- 
asy at every deviation from it, and prompted him to use his utmost endea- 
ours for its restoration : he had the courage to attempt the reformation of 
lis double abuse, whion drew afler it a numberless multitude of others, widi** 
Lit dreading either the animosity of the old faction that opposed him, or the 
3W enmity which his zeal for Uie republic must necessarily create. 

The judges exercised the most cruel rapine with impunity .| They were 
> many petty t^rrants, who disposed, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and 
>rtunes of the citizens, without there being the least possibility of putting a 
op to their injustice. .Because the^r held their commissions for life, and mu- 
lally supported one another. Hannibal, as praetor, summoned before his tri- 
inal an officer belonging to the bench of judges, who openly abused his power. 
ivy tells us that he was a quaestor. This officer, who was in the opposite 
ction to Hannibal, and baa already assumed all the pride and hai^tiness of 
e judges among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration of his pre- 
nt office, insolently refused to obey the summons. Hannibal was not of a 
sposition to suffer an affinont of this nature tamely. Accordingly, he caused 
m to be seized by a lictor, and brought him before the assembly of the peo- 
e. There, not satisfied with levellij% his resentment against this single of- 
:er, he impeached the whole bench of judges : whose insupportable and 
raimical pride was not restrained, either by the tear of the laws, or a reve- 
nee for the magistrates. And, as Hannibal perceived that he was heard 
ith pleasure, and that the lowest and most inconsiderable of the people dis* 
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oorenMl on ftb ooeaskm that tfiey tvere no kitftr able to liear Hie ttmiail 
pride of these judses, Bho seemed to hare a desi^ upon tiieir liberties ; he 
pmposed a law, which accordinc^ly passed, by which it was enacted, that new 
^<]^8 should be chosen annual^ ; with a clause that none should contiime 
m office beyond that term. This law. at the same time that it acquired him 
the friendship and esteem of the people, drew upon him propoilionablj the 
hatred of the {greatest part of the grandees and nobility. 
He attempted another reformation, which created him new enemies, hot 

fained him great honour.* The public revenues were either squandered awa^r 
7 the negligence of those who had the management of them, or were piuo- 
dered by the chief men of the city, and the magistrr^tes ; so that money being 
wanted to pa^r the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Carthag^ans were 
going to levy it upon the people in general. Hannibal, entering into a lull de- 
tail of the public revenues, ordered an exact estimate to be laid before him , 
inquiied in what manner they had been applied to the employnients and ordi* 
nary expenses of the state ; and having discovered by this inquiry, that the 
public funds had been in a great measure embezzled by the fiaud of the offi- 
cers who had the management of them, he declared and promised, in a fbil 
assembly of the people, that without laving any new taxes upon individuals, 
the republic should hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute due to the Romans; 
and he was as good as his word. The farmers of the revenues, whose plunder 
and rapine he had publicly detected, having accustomed themselves hitherto 
to fatten upon the spoils of their countiy, exclaimed vehemently against theso 
teguiations, as if their own property had been forced out of their hands, and 
not the sums of which they haa defrauded the public. 

THE RETREAT AMD DEATH OF HANNIBAL. 

This double reformation of abuses raised great clamours against Hanniba].} 
His enemfes were writing incessantly to the chief men, or their friends, at 
Rome, to inform them, that he was carrying on a secret correspondence with 
Antiochus, king of Syria ; that he frequently received couriers from him ; and 
that this prince bad privately despatched agents to Hannibal, to concert with 
him measures for carrying on the war he was meditating : that as some ani- 
mals are so extremely fierce, that it is impossible ever to taine them ; in like 
manner, this man was of so turbulent and implacable a spirit, that he could 
not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, break out again. These 
informations were listened to at Rome ; and as the transactions of the preced- 
ing war had been begun and carried on almost solely by Hannibal, they ap- 
peared the more probable. However, Scipio strongly opposed the violent 
measures which the senate were about to take on their receiving this intelli- 
gence, by representing it as derogatoij to the dignity of the RoUfan people, 
to countenance the hatred and accusations of Hannibal's enemies ; to support, 
with their authority, their unjust passions ; and obstinately to pursue him even 
to the very heart of his country ; as though the Romans had not humbled him 
sufficiently, in drivini^ him out of the field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But, notwithstanding these prudent remonstrances, the senate appointed 
three commissions to go and make their complaints to Carthage, and to oemand 
that Hannibal should be delivered up to them. On their arrival in that city, 
thoueh other things were speciously pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly 
sensiole that he only was the object. The evening being come, he conveyed 
himself on board a ship, which he had secretly provided (or that purpose ; on 
which occasion he bewailed his country's fate more than his own. Suynvs 
pcUrias quam suos eventus miseratus. This was the eighth year after the con- 
clusion of the peace. The first place he landed at was Tyre, where he was 
-I' ' III ■ ■ III ^^».»^— ^— I » I — — ^— ^.^^,^i^^_^«— 
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^H^ived as in his se^nd countiy, and had all the hommrs paid him whkh 

rare due to his exalted merit* After starring some days here, he set out for 
^ntioch, which the king had lately left, and from thence waited upon him at 
ilphesus.* The arrival of so renowned a general gave great pleasure to the 
:ii^, and did not a little contribute to determine him to ei^age in war against 
lome ; for hitherto he had appeared wavering and uncertain on that head. In 
bis city, a philosopher, who was looked upon as the greatest orator of Asia, 
lad the imprudence to harangue before Hannibal on the duties of a general, 
nd the rules of the militaiy art.t The speech charmed the whole awlience* 
(ut Hannibal, beiii^ asked bis opinion of it, '* I have seen," says he, '^many 
Id dotards in my ?ife, but this exceeds them all.'']; 

The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal's escape would certainly 
raw upon them (he arms of the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal was 
withdrawn to Antiochus.§ The Romans were very much disturbed at this 
ews, and the king might have turned it extremely to his advantage, had he 
nown ho\v to make a proper use of it. 

The first counsel that Hannibal gave him at this time, and which he fre« 
uentlv repeated afterwards, was, to make Italy the seat of war. | He required 

hundred ships, eleven or twelve thousand land-forces, and offered to take 
pen himself the command of the fleet : to cross into Africa, in order to en- 
a^e tiie Carthaginians in the war ; ana afterwards to make a descent upon 
Laiy, during which the king himself should be read^ to cross over with his 
rmy into Italy, whenever it should be thought convenient. This was the only 
ling proper to be done, and the kii^ veiy much approved the proposal at first. 

Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his friends at Carthage, 
1 order to engage them the more strongly in his interest. IT The communica- 
on by letters is not only unsafe, but also gives an imperfect idea of things, 
nd is never sufficiently particular. He therefore despatched a trusty person 
rith ample instructions to Carthage. This man had no sooner arrived in the 
ity, than his business was suspected. Accordingly, he was watched and fol* 
>wed ; and at last orders were issued for his being seized. He, however, 
revented the vigilance of his enemies, and escaped in the night ; after hav* 
^ fixed, in several public places, papers, which fully declared the occasion 
r his coming among them. The senate immediately sent advice of this to 
le Romans. 

Villius, one of the deputies who had been sent into Asia, to inquire into the 
:ate of affairs there, and, if possible, to discover the real designs of Antiochus, 
>und Hannibal in Ephesus.** He had many conferences with him, paid him 
3veral visits, and speciously affected to show him a particular esteem en ail 
ccasions. But his chief aim, by all this artificial behaviour, was to make him 
e suspected, and to lessen his credit with the king, in which he succeeded 
ut too welLft 

Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this embassy : and they even 
slate the conversation which that general had with Hannibal.|:|; They tell us 

* A. M. 3812. A. Rome, 556. f Cic. de Drat. 1. ii. n. 75, 76. 

* Hie PcenoB libere respondtsse fertur, mtiltOB le deliros aenet sepe vidisse : sed qui magis qnam Fhoi^ 
io delintret ▼idisse Demioem. Stoboens, Senn. lii. gives the following accoant of this matter : *Ayvi'^a\. 
co6crcu StoYkS rlvos lirixfifSvTOJ 8ri 6cro(p6s n6voscrfa.tr^ot Icrlv, Ijikaau voiii((cv ddvvarov iIvm 
r6s t^f 6\ i^'pav iiarziflas rhv kv roOroif irio-TAficv tyjiiv i. «. Haonlbal, hearing a Stoic philoaophe.'* 
idertake to proire that the wise man was the onl^ reneral, latighed, as thinking it impossible for a man 
have any skill in war, without being long practised in it. 

f Thej did more, for they sent two ships to nursue Hannibal, and bring him back ; thej sold off hii 
mds, raced his house, and, by a public decree, declared him an exile. Such was the gratitude the Cai» 
.■giniaos showed to the neatest general they ever had. — Com. Nep. in Vita Annib. c. 7. 

II Xi^r. 1. xxxir. n. 60. IT Ibid. n. 61. 

•♦ A. M. 3613. A. Rome, 557. Lir. 1. xxxr. n. 14, Polyb. 1. iii. p. 166, 167. 
f"f Polybios represents this application of Villius to Hannibal, as a premeditated design, in order t» 
nderhim suspected to Antiochus, because of his intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that the affair 
cceeded as if it had been designed ; but, at the same time, he gives, for a very obvious reason, another 
m to this conversation, and says that no more was intended by it than to sound Hanntbal, and to Knort 
gr feors or aj^tahensions h« nnght be under from the Romans. 

U '«>▼• 1* xuv. n. 34. Plutarch, in Vita. Flamin. itc* 



thftC die Rdnifii haTisi^ adiEed him» wko^ to his cpiiiMii» mift the gmi^ast eo^ 
tain tiiat bad ever Hv^ ; he anawend, Alexander the Great, heeauee^ w^ a 
handAtl of Macedonians) he had deilMted numberless annies, and carried his 
conque|t8 into countries so feiy remote, that it seemed scarceiy possible ki 
my man only to travel so far. Beings afterwards asked, to whom he gave the 
second rank ; he answered, to Pyrrbus, for this king, says Hannibal, first ud- 
derstood the art of pitching a camp to advantage ; no commander had erer 
made a more judicious choice of bis posts, was better skilled in drawing up 
his forces, or was more bappy in winning the aflfection of foreign soldiers ; in- 
fomuch ttiat even the peoj^e of Italy were more desirous to have bim for tbeir 
governor than the Romans themselves, though they had sl long been subject 
to them. Scipio proceeding, asked him next, whom he looked upcM as the 
third captain ; on which decision Hannibal made no scruple to give the pie- 
forence to himself. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing : *' but what would 
you have said," continued Scipio, ** had you conquered me ?" — ^* I would,^ 
replied Hannibal, " have ranked myself above Alexander, Pyrrfaus, and all 
the generals the world ever producied.'^ Scipio was not insensible to so i«- 
fined and delicate a flattery, which he by no means ex])ected ; and which, by 
giving him no rival, seemed to insinuate, that no captain was worthy of being 
put in comparison with bim. 

The answer, as told by Plutarch,* is less witty, and not so prdbable. In 
this author. Hannibal gives Pyrrbus the first place, Scipio the secood» andhioa- 
•elf the third. 

Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which Antiochus received him ever 
since his conferences with VilHus or Scipio, took no notice of it for some time, 
and seemed insensible of it JBut at last be thought it adviseable to come to 
an exjplanatioh with the kinr, and to open his mind freely to bim, ** the hatred/' 
says be, ** which I bear to me Romans, is known to the whole world. I bouDd 
myself to it by an oath, firom my most tender infancy. It was this hatred that 
made me draw the sword s^inst Rome during thirty-six years. It was that, 
even in times of )[>eace, which drove me from my native country, and forced 
me to seek an asylum in your dominions. For ever guided and fired bv the 
same passion, should my hopes be eluded, I will fly to every part of the globe, 
and rouse up all nations against the Romans. I hate them, will hate thes^ 
eternally ; and know that they bear me no less animosity. So loi^ as you shall 
continue in the resolution to take up arms s^^ainst that people, you noay rank 
Hannibal in the number of your best friends. But if other counsels mdios 
you to peace, I declare to you once for all, address yourself to others for coun- 
sel, and not to me." Such a speech, which came from his heart, and expressed 
the greatest sincerity, struck the kii^, and seemed to remove all his suspicions ; 
so that he now resolved to give Hannibal command of part of his fleeLf 

But, what mischief is beyond the power of flattery to produce in courts, and 
tn the^minds of princes ? Antiochus was told, *' that it was imprudent i» him 
to put so much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whose fo^« 
tune or g[enius might surest, in one day, a thousand dififerent projects to bim; 
that besides, this veiy fame which Hannibal had acquired in war, and which 
he considered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great for a man who fot^ 
only under the ensigns of another ; that none but the king ought to be ^e gene- 
ral and conductor oil the war ; and that it was incumbent on him to draw upon 
himself only the eyes and attention of all men ; whereas, should Hannibal be 
employed, he, a foreigner, would hav^ the gloiy of all victories ascribed to 
him.*'j. fd'ormnds, sbjs Livy on the occasion, are more susceptible &f env^y 
than those whose merit is below their birth and dignity; swh persons always 
abhorring virtue and worth in others^ for this reason only^ because they are 
strange and foreign in themselves,^ This observation was fidly verified on 
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(hfe^ccaskiii. Antiodius had been taken on bis ireakside : a hm tad toidid 
fealousy, which is the defect and characteristic of little minds, extinfcuished 
iveiy generous sentiment in that monarch. Hannibal was now slif^hted and 
aid aside ; he however, was greatly revenged on Antiochu8, by the dl success 
his prince met with, who showed how unfortunate that king is, whqse soul is 
iccessible to envy, and his ears open to the poisonous insinuation of flatterers^ 

In a council held some time ejfler, to which Hannibal, for form's sake, waf 
rdmitted, he, when it came to his turn to speak, endeavoured chiefly to proved 
hat Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be invited into the alliance oi 
Intiochus, which was not so difficult as might be imagined. ''With regard,^ 
lays Hannibal, '* to the operations of the war, I adhere immoveably to nxr 
irst opinion ; and had my counsels been listened to before, Tuscany and Lh' 
^ria would now be all in a flame, had Hannibal, a name that strikes terror 
nto the Romans, been in Italy. Though 1 should not be very well skilled as 
o other matters, yet the good and ill success I have met with, must necessarily 
lave taught me sufiiciently how to carry on a war against the Romans. I 
lave nothii^ now in my power, but to give you my counsel, and ofier you var 
service. May the gods give success to all your undertakings." Hannibal s 
ipeech was received with applause, but not one of his counsels were put ia 
JxecutJon.* 

Antiochus, imposed upon and lulled to sleep by his flatterers, remained quiet 
tt Ephesus, after the Romans had driven him out of Greece : not once ima- 
pning that they would ever invade bis dominions.! Hannibal, who was now 
restored to favour, was for ever assurii^ him, that the war would soon be re- 
noved into Asia, and that he would see the enemy at his gates : that he nmst 
■esolve either to abdicate his throne, or vigorously oppose a people who grasjMMl 
it the empire of the world. This discourse waked, in some measure, me kinf 
nit of his lethaigy, and prompted him to make some weak efforts. But, as 
lis conduct was unsteady, after sustaining a great many considerable losseiy 
le was forced to terminate the war by an igiK»ninious peace ; one of the arti* 
;les of which was, that he should deliver up Hannibal to the Romans. Th« 
atter, however, did not give him an opportunity to put it in execution, r»- 
iring to the island of Crete, to consider there what course would be best for 
lim to take. 

The riches he had brought with him, of which the peoi)]e of the island had 
^ot some notice, had like to have proved his ruin.t Hannibal was never want^ 
n^ in stratagems, and he had occasion to employ them now, to save both him- 
>eTf and his treasure. He filled several vessels with molten lead, which h« 
lust covered with gold and silver. These he deposited in the temple of Diana^ 
n presence of several Cretans, to whose honesty, he said, he confided aHnis 
reasuie. A strong guard was then |>osted on the temple, and Hannibal left at 
iill liberty, from a supposition that his riches were secured. But he had con- 
sealed them in hollow statues of brass,§ which he always carried along with 
lim. And then, embracing a favourable opportunity he had of making his 
escape, he fled to the court of Prusias, king of Bitbynia.ll 

It appears from histoiy, that he made some stay in the court of this prince, 
eho soon engaged in war with Eumenes, king of reigamus, a professed friend 
o the Romans. By the aid of Hannibal, the troops of king Prusias gained 
everal victories by land and sea. 

He employed a stratagem of an extraordinaiy kind, in a sea fight.lT Tha 
nnemy's fleet consistii^ of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice* 
le put into earthen vessels all kinds of serpents, and ordered these vessels to 
>e thrown into the enemy's ships. His chief aim in this was to destroy Eii^ 
oenes, and for that purpose it was necessaiy for him to find out which ship bm 

TAr. 1. xxxri. n. 7. f Lir. 1. xxxvi. n. 41. X Corn. Nep. in Annib. c. 9, 10. Juilin. I. xzxii. c. ^ 
These •totues were thrown out by him, in a place of pnblic resort, as tfain|p8 of little value. — Com. Nepb 
y A. M. 3820. A. Rome, 564. Com. Nep. in Annib- c. 10, 11. Justin. 1. xxxiii. e. 4» 
H Justto. 1. xstxii. e. 4. Cora. Nep. in Vit. Annib. 
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waf onboaid of. ThisRamytwl discovered, hf sendifije^ oat a iMtttt^ opoopii- 
tence of coarejing a letter to hi m. Having gained his point thus £ar, be or- 
dered the coRunaraers of the respective vessels to direct the greatest lorce of 
their attacks against Eumenes' ship. They obeyed, and woiudjis^ve taken it, 
had he not outsailed his pursuers. The rest of the ships of Peinmus sus- 
tained the fij^t with great vigour, till the earthen vessels had been tnrown into 
them. At mst they only laughed at this, and were veiy much surprised to 
find such weapons eim>loyed against them. But seeing themselves surrounded 
with serpents which flew out of these vessels when they broke to pieces, tbej 
were seized with dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the yictoiy to m 
enemy. 

Services of so important a nature, seemed to secure for ever to Hannioa. an 
vndisturbed asylum at that prince's court. The Romans however, would not 
suffer him to t)e easy there, but deputed Q^ Flamlnius to Prusias, to complaia 
of the protection he gave Hannibal.* The latter readily conjectured the mo- 
tive of this embassy, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had an oppor- 
tunity of delivering him up. At first he attempted to secure himself by sight, 
but perceiving that the seven secret outlets which he had contrived in his pal- 
ace were all seized by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by this perfidy, was de- 
^ sirous of jnaking his court to the Romans, he ordered the poison, which he bad 
kme kept for this melancholy occasion, to be brought him ; and, taking it in 
his hand, " let us,'* said he, ** free the Romans from the disquiet with which 
they have been so long tortured, since they have not patience to wait ibr as 
old man's death. The victoiy which Flaminius gains over a naked, and be- 
trayed man, will not do him much honour. This single day will be a lasting 
testimony of the ^reat degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers sent notice 
to Pyrrfaus, to desire he would beware of a traitor who intended to poison him, 
and that at a time when ttiis prince was at war with them in the very centre 
of Italy ; but their sons have deputed a person of consular dignity to instigate 
Prusias impiously to murder one who is not only his friend, but his guest" 
After calling down curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, uie pro- 
tectors and avengers of the sacred rights of hospitality, he swallowed the poi- 
son, and died at seventy years of age.j 

This year was remarkable for the death of three great men, Hannibal, Phi- 
lopoemen, and Scipio, who it is worthy of notice all died out of their native 
countries, in a manner far from corresponding to the glorf of their actions. 
The two first died by poison : Hannibal was betrayed by his host ; and Phi- 
loposmen being taken prisoner in a battle against the Messinians, and thrown 
into a diuigeon, was forced to swallow a dose of poison. As to Scipio, he ba- 
nished himself, to avoid an unjust prosecution which was carrying on against 
him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of obscurity. 

THE CHARACTER AND EULOGIUM OF HANNIBAL. 

This would be the proper place for representing the excellent qualities of 
Hannibal, who reflected so much gloiy on Carthage. But, as I have attempted 
to draw his character elsewhere,f and to give a just idea of him, by making 
a comparison between him and Scipio, 1 think it unnecessary to give his eulo- 
gium at large in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession of arms, cannot spend too 
much time in the study of this great man, who is looked upon, by the best 
judges, as the most complete general, in almost every respect, that ever the 
world produced. 

* A. M. 3823. A. Rome, 566. Lir. 1. xxxix n. 61. 
t PlaUreh, Mcording to his cuBtom, atrig^ns him three different deaths. . Some, says he, relate, that 
barins^ wrapped his cloak about his neck, he ordered his serv^ant to fix his knees urainst his buttocks, aad 
■ot to leave twistingr till he had strangled him. Others say. that in imiution of Themistocles and Midas, 
ke drank bull's blood. Livy tells us. that Hannibal drank a poison which he always earned about him^ 
Md tajuni: the cup into his hands, cried. •• Let us free." dfcc— In Vita Flaminii. 
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GAETRAGmiANt. j^ 

Durh^ dm whole seyenteen^ years, (tbe time the war lasted^) two enow tafy 
re objected to him ; first, his not marching, immediately after tbe battle ot 
•annae^ his victorious army to Rome, in order to beside that city ; secondly, 
is suffering their courage to l^e softened and enervated, during their winter- 
uarters in Capua ; errors, which only show that great men are not so in all 
lings, sunrnd etum sunt homines tamen f^ and which, perhaps, may be psully 
reused. 

But then, for these two errors, what a multitude of shinii^ qualities appeav 
\ Hannibal ! How extensive were his views and designs, even m his most ten- 
er years ! What greatness of soul ! whkt intrepidity ! what presence ot mind 
lust he have possessed, to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, to tak« 
11 advantages 1 With what surprisii^ address must he have managed tibe minds 
r men, that amidst so great a variety of nations as composed his army, who 
ften were in want both of money and provisions, his camp was not once di»- 
irbf'dwith an insurrection, either against himself or any of his generals! With 
hat equity, what moderation, must he have behaved towards his new allies, to 
we prevailed so far, as to attach them inviolably to his service, though hst 
as reduced to the necessi^ of making them sustain almost the whole burden 
f the war, by quartering his army upon them, and levying contrU>utions in 
leir several countries ! In fine, how fruitful must he have been in expedients^ 
l^be able to cany on, for so many years, the war in a remote countiy, in spite 
' the violent opposition made by a powerful domestic faction, which refused 
jm supplies of^ every kind, and thwarted him on all occasions ! It may be af- 
rmed, that Hannibal, during the whole series of this war, seemed the only prop 
' (he state, and the soul of eveiy part of the empire of the Carthagmians, 
ho could never believe themselves conquered, till Hannibal confessed that he 
imself was so. 

But that man must know the character of Hannibal very imperfectly, wfap 
lould consider him only at the head of annies. The particulars we learn 
om history, concerning the secret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon ; 
le wise counsels he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria ; the double reflation 
3 introduced in Carthage, with regard to the management of the public rev«- 
jes and the administration of justice, prove that he was a great statesman ia 
^eiy respect. So superior anduniversal was his genius, that it took in all parts 
•. government ; and so gieat were his natural abilities, that he was cajpaHe of 
;quittin^ himself in all the various functions of it with gloiy. Hannibal shone 
» conspicuously in the cabinet as in the field ; equally able to fill civil or miln 
ry employments. In a word, he united in his own person, the different talent^ 
la merits of all professions, the sword, the gown, and the finances. 
He had some learning ; and though he was so much employed in militaij Ian 
^urs, and engaged in so many wars, he, however, found leisure to cultivate 
e muses.t oeveral smart repartees of Hannibal, which have been transmit* 
d to us, snow that he had a ^eat fund of natural wit ; and this he improved, 
J the most polite education that could be bestowed at that time, in such a le- 
iblic as Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote several book^ 

that lai^age. His preceptor was a Laceaaemonian, (Solsius,) who, with 
hilenius, another Lacedaemonian, accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
oth these undertook to write the history of this renowned warrior. 
With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he was not so profligate and 
icked as lie is represented by Livy ; " cruel even to inhumanity ; more per- 
Jious than a Carthaginian ; regardless of trutli, of probity, of the sacred ties 
' oaths ; fearless of the gods, and utterly void of religion." Inhumana cni- 
dttcts, perfidia plusquam Punica : nihil veri^ nihil sancti, nttllus deum metuSf 
dlum jus jurandum, nulla relisio.X According to Polybius, he rejected a 
irbarous proposal that was made to him, before he entered Italy, of eating 

* Q,aiDCtll. 
\ Atque hie tantas vir, teDti^que belUs distractui, nonsihil temporis tribait Uteris, &c. — Cora. Kcpw im 
la Aonib. cap. 13. I Lir. 1. xzi. n. 4k 
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Innoaii fleriiy at t time when his army was In absolute iraiit of piwfiioifl.* 
Some yean aften so for from treating ?rith barbarity, as be was adrised to do, 
the dead body ol Sempronius Gracchas, which Mago bad sent him, be caused 
his funeral obsequies to be solemnized in presence of the whc^e aniiT.t ^e 
have seen him, on many occasions^howing the highest rererence for the gods j 
and Justin, who copied Trogus rompeius, an author worthy of credit, ob- 
^rves that he always showed uncommon wisdom and continence, with i^gard 
to the great number of women taken b^ him during the course of so !oe^ a 
war ; insomuch, that no one would have imagined he bad been born in Africa, 
whei-e incontinence is the predominant vice of the coimtTy, Pwiieitiaanqueeum 
tanttan inter tot captivM habtnue, ut in Africa natum quiasis negaret.f . 

His disregard of wealth at a time when he had so many opportunities to 
enrich himself, by the plunder of the cities he stormed, and the nations he sub* 
dued, shows, tiiat he knew the true and genuine use which a general ought 
to make of riches, viz. to g^in the affection of his soldiers, and to attach allies 
to his interest, by diffusing his beneficence on proper occasions, and not being 
sparing in his rewards ; a veiy essential quality, but veiy uncommcHi in a com- 
mander. The only use Hannibal made of money was to purchase success; 
firmly persuaded, that a man who is at the head of affairs is sufficiently recom- 
pensed oy the gloiy derived from victoiy. 

He always led a veiy regular, austere life ; and even in times of ]>eace, and 
in the midst of Carthage, when he was invested with the first dignity of the 
city, we are told that he never used to recline himself on a bed at meals, as 
was the custom in those ages, and drank but very little wine.§ So regular 
and uniform a life may serve as an illustrious example to our commanders, who 
often include among the privileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keep* 
ii)g of splendid tables, and luxurious living. 

iBut, notwithstanding those culogiums, I do not, however, pretend to justifr 
entirely all the errors and defects with which Hannibal is charged. Though 
he possessed an assemblage of the most exalted qualities, it cannot be denied 
that he had some little tincture of the vices of his country : and^ that it would 
be difficult to excuse some actions and circumstances of his life. Polybiu! 
obser\'es, that Hannibal was accused of avarice in Carthage, and of cruelty in 
Rome.ll He adds, on the same occasion, that people were veiy much divided 
m opinion concerning him ; and it would be no wonder, as he had made him- 
self so many enemies in both cities, that the^ should have drawn bim in dis- 
advantageous colours. But Polybius is of opinion, that though it should be 
taken for granted, that all the defects, with which he is charged are true, wo 
yet ought to conclude, that they were not so much owing to his nature and dis- 
position, as to the difficulties with which he was surrounded in the course of 
so long and laborious a war ; and to the complacency he was obliged to show 
to the general officers, whose assistance he absolutely wanted for the execu- 
tion of his various enterprises : and whom he was not always able to restrain, 
any more than he could the soldiers who fought under them. 

SECTION II. -—DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAOINUNS AND MASINISSAi 

KING OF NUMIDIA. 

Among the conditions of the peace granted to the Carthaginians^ there was 
one which imported, that they should restore to Masinissa all the territories 
and cities he possessed before the war ; and Scipio, to reward the zeal and 
fideli^ which that monarch had shown with regard to the Romans, had also 
addea to his dominions those of Syphax. This presently afterwards gave rise 
to disputes and quarrels between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 
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These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both kings in Numidia, but 
teij^ned in different parte of it. The subfects of Sjphax were called Masesuli, 
ina their capital was Cirtba. Those of Masinissa were the Massjrli ; but both 
hese nations are better known by the name of Numidians, which was commoo 
o them. Their principal stren^ consisted in their cavaliy. The^ always 
ode without saddles, and some even without bridles, whence Vii^gil called 
hem J^umidai infram,* 

In the beginning of &e second Punic war, Syphax adhering to the Romans, 
Tala, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of so powerful a neighbour, 
bought it his interest to join ^e Carthaginians, and accordiiffi^Iy sent out 
gainst Syphax a powerful army, under the conduct of his son, at that time but 
eventeen years of age.t Syphax being overcome in a battle, in which it is 
aid he lost thirty thousand men, escaped into Mauritania. The face of things, 
lowever, was afterwards greatly changed. 

Masinissa, after his father^s death, was often reduced to the brink of rjin ; 
»eir^ driven from his kingdom by an usurper : closely pursued by Syphax ; 
n danger every instant of falling into the hands of his enemies ; and destitute 
{ forces, money, and almost every thing.]; He was at that time in alliance 
vith the Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an interview In 
>pain. His misfortunes would not permit him to brii^ great succours to ths^ 
ieneral. When Laelius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him with a few 
torse, and from that time was inviolably attached to the Roman interest.S 
lyphax, on the contrary, having married the famous Sophonisba, daughter of 
bdrubal, went over to ftie Caraiaginians. 

The fortune of these two princes now underwent a final change. || Syphax 
ost a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. Masinissa, the victor, 
)esieged Cirtha, his capital, and took it. But he met with a greater danger 
n that city than he had faced in the field, in the charms and endearments of 
)opbonisl}a, which he was unable to resist. To secure this princess to him- 
;elf he married her ; but a few days after, he was obliged to send her a dose 
>f poison, as her nuptial present ; this being the only way left him to keep tiis 
)romise with his queen, and preserve her from the power of the Romans. 

This was a great fault in itself, and must necessarily have disobliged a na- 
ion that was so jealous of its authority : but this young prince repaired it glo- 
iously by the signal services he afterwards rendered Scipio. We observed^ 
hat after the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions of this prince were 
)estowed upon him ; and that the Carthaginians were forced to restore all he 
)ossessed before. IT This gave rise to the divisions we are now about to relate. 

A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the Lesser Syrtis, was the 
lubject of those contests.** The countiy was very rich, and the soil extremely 
hiitful, a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis only, which belonged to that 
erritoiy, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masi- 
lissa had seized part of this territoiy. Each side despatched deputies to 
^ome, to plead the cause of their superiors before the senate. This asseinbly 
bought proper to send Scipio Africanus^ with two other commissioners, to exa« 
nine the controversy upon the spot. However, they returned without comittt^ 
o any resoluticHi, and left the business in the same imce; tain state in whi(£ 
hey had found it. Possibly they acted in this manner by order of the senate, 
ind had received private instructions to favour Masinissa, who was then pos- 
essed of the district in question. ^ 

Ten years afler, new commissioners having been appointed to examine the 
ame affair, they acted as the former had done, and left tl^ whole undeter^ 
ained.ft 

Aflter the like distance of time, the Carthaginians again brought their com- 
plaint to the 8enate,-but with greater importunity than before.Jt They repre* 
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icnted, that besides (he tenitories at fifst in dispate, Madoissa liad, daaiag Ae 
two precedini^ years, dispossessed them of upwards of seventy towns and cas- 
tles : that their hands were bound up by the article of the last treaty, ndiicb 
ibrbade their roaJcin^ war upon any of^the allies of the Romans ; tliat they 
could no longer bear the Insolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that pnnce ; that 
Ibej were deputed to Rome with three requests, which they desired might foe 
immediately complied with, viz. either to get orders to hare the a&ir exa> 
mined and decided by the senate ; or, seconoly, that they mi^t be permitted 
to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms ; or, lastly, that if 
kvour was to prevail over justice, they then entreated the Romans to specify, 
once for alL which of the Carthaginian lands they were desiious should be 
vested in Masinissa, that they, by this means, might hereafter know what 
they had to depend on ; and that the Roman people would have scHne regard 
to them^ at a time when this prinse set no other bounds to his p>reteiisioiis, than 
his insatiable avarice. The deputies concluded with beseeching the Romans, 
that if the Carthaginians had been guilty of any crimes with r^ard to than, 
since the conclusion of the last peace, that they themselves would punish them 
f(v it J and not give them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by whom their 
liberties were made precarious, and their lives insupportable. After endiz^ 
their speech, beii^ pierced with grief, they fell prostrate upon the earth, and 
burst into tears : a scene that moved all who were present to compassion, and 
raised a vjolent hatred against Masjnissa. Gulussa, his son. who was then pe- 
sent, bein|^ asked what he had to reply, answered, that his father bad not given 
liim any instructions, not knowing that any thing would be laid to his chaise. 
He only desired the senate to reflect, that the circumstance which drew all this 
hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was the inviolable fidelity with whidt 
lie had always been attached to them. The senate, after hearing both sides, 
•QSwered, that they were inclined to do justice to that party to whom it was 
due ; that Gulussa should set out immediately with their orders to his father, 
who thereby was commanded to send deputies with those of CartLtage ; that 
they would do all that lay in their power to serve him, but not to the prejudice 
of me Cafrthaginians ; that it was out just the ancient limits should be pre- 
served ; and that it was far from being the intention of the Romans, to have 
the Carthaginians dispossessed, during the peace, of those territories and cities 
tHiich had been left tnem by the treaty. The deputies of both powers were 
then dismissed with the usual presents. 

All these assurances, however, were but mere words. It is plain that the 
Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the 
least justice ; and that they protracted the business, on purpose to ^ve Masi- 
nissa an opportunity to establish himself in his usurpation, and weaken his 
enemies.* 

A new deputation was sent to examine the affair upon the spot, and Cat« 
was one of the commissioners.f On their arrival, they asked the parties if 
they were vrilling to abide by their determination. Masinissa readily com- 
plied. The Carthaginians answered, that they had a fixed rule to which they 
adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been concluded with Scrpio, 
and desired that tiicir cause might be examined with all possible rigour. They 
therefore could not come to any decision. The deputies visited all the coun- 
try, and found it in a very good condition, especially the city of Carths^ ; 
and they were surprised to see it, after being involved in such a calamity, 
again raised to so exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. The senate was 
told of this, immediately on the return of the deputies ; and declared that Rome 
i^ould never be in safety, so long as Carthage should subsist. From this time, 
whatever aifair was debated in the senate, Cato always added the fbllowiogf 
words to his opinion, / conclude thai Ckirihage ought to be destroyed. This 
ffrave senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of 
the growing power c^ a neighbouring state is a sufficient cause for destroying 

^— '^* ~ ' ' ' . 
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t citf ^ conirafy to the faith of treaties. But Sdpio Nasica was of <^iDtony that 
the rain of this city would draw after it that of their comnau>Dwealtii ; because 
fbe Romans, having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient severity of 
their manners, and abandon themselves to luxuiy and pleasures, the never* 
filing subverters of the most Hourishii^ empires. 

In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage.* The popular faction^ 
haying now become superior to that of the grandees and senators, sent forty 
citizens into banishment ; and bound the people by an oath, never to suffer 
the least mention to be made of recalling those exiles. They withdrew to the 
court of Masinissa, who despatched Gmussa and Micipsa, his two sons, to 
Carthage, to solicit their return. But the gates of the city were shut against 
them, and one of them \vas closely pursued by Hamilcar, one of the gene- 
rals of the republic. This gave rise to a new war, and accordingly armies 
were levied on both sides. A battle was fought ; and the younger Scjpio, 
who afterwards ruined Carthage, was spectator of it. He had been sent from 
Lucullus in Spain, under whom Scipio then fought, to Masinissa, to desire some 
elephants from that monarch. Durii^ the whole engagement, he stood upon a 
neighbourii^ hill, and was surprised to see Masinissa, then eighty-eight years 
of age. mounted, agreeably to the custom of his country, on a horse without 
a saddle ; flying from rank to rank, like a ^oung officer, and sustaining the ' 
most arduous toils. The fight was very obstinate, and continued all day, but 
at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used to say afterwards, that he 
had been present at many battles, but at none with so much pleasure as this ; 
having never before beheld so formidable an army engage, without any dan* ' 
ger or trouble to himself. And being very conversant in the writings of Ho- 
mer, he added, that till his time, there were but two more who had l^en spee- 
tators of such an action, viz. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Sa- 
mothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before Troy. I know not 
whether the sight of a hundred thousand men, (the number engaged) butcher- 
mg one another, can administer a real pleasure, or whether such a pleasure is 
consistent with the* sentiments of humanity, so-natural to mankind. 

The Carthaginians after the battle was over, entreated Scipio to terminate 
their contests with Masinissa.t Accordingly, he heard both parties, and the 
Carthaginians consented to relinquish the territory of Emporium,J which had 
Deen the first cause of their division ; to pay Masinissa two hundred talents 
of silver down, and eight hundred more at such times as should be agreed on« 
But Masinissa insistii^on the return of the exiles, they did not come to any 
^cision. Scipio, after having paid his compliments* and returned thanks to 
Masinissa, set out with the elephants for which he had been sent. 

The king, immediately after the battle was over, had blocked up the ene- . 
Diy 8 camp, which was pitched upon a hill, where neither troops nor provisions " 
could come to them.§ During this interval, there arrived deputies from Rome, 
With orders from the senate to decide the quarrel, in case the king should be 
defeated, otherwise to leave it undetermined, and to give the king the strongest 
assurances of the continuation of their friendship, which they did. In the. 
jaeanttime, the famine daily increased in the enemy's camp, which, bein^ 
heightened by the plague, occasioned a new calamity, and made dreadful ha- 
^^' . ^^^ now reduced to the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa^ 
Piomising to deliver up the ieserters, to pay him five thousand talents of sil- 
^^r in fifl^ years, and restore the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the 
^^^°^iy* They all subqiitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing under 
""' ^ . — ' ■ '1 " ■ ■■ 
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di0 yoke,* and were Aimissed with onilf one suit of clothes far each. Gnhoou 

to satiate his rengeance for the ill treatoeitf which we before obserred be liad 
met with, sent out against them a body of cavaliy, whom, from their great 
weakness, fhey could neither escape nor resist ; so that, of fifly-eiglit thousmd 
nen, veiy few returned to Carthage. 

ARTICLB in.— ^HS THIRD PUmc WiUH. 

Tbe third Punic war, which was less considerable than either of the fonner, 
with regard to the number and greatness of the battles, and its coDtinuaoce, 
which was only four years, was still more remarkable with respect to the soc- 
c^ and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and destruction of Cartha£]e.t 
^he inhabitants from their last defeat, knew what they might Daturallylear 
irom the Romans, from whom they had always met with the most rigorous 
treatment, after they had addressed them upon their disputes with Masinissa.^ 
To prevent the consequences of it, the Cfarthaginians, by a decree of tbe 
senate, impeached Asdnibal, general of the army, and Carthalo, commaDdei 
of tbe auxiliaiy forces, as g[ui]ty of high treason, for being the authors of the 
war against the king of Numidia.§ They then sent a deputation to Rome, to 
inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their late proceedii^, ajod 
what was desired of them, xhe deputies were coldly answered, that it was 
the business of the senate and people of Carthage to know what satisfaction 
was due to the Romans. A second deputation bringing them no clearer an- 
swer, they fell into the greatest dejection, and being seized with the stroigest 
terrors, upon recollecting their i)ast sufferings, they fancied the enemy waa 
atready at their gates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal coDsequences 
of along siege, and a city taken by tbe sword.|| 

In the mean time, the Senate debated at Rome, on the measures it would be 
proper for them to take, and the disputes between Cato and Scipio Nasica, 
who were of quite different opinions on this subject, were renewed. IT The for- 
mer, on his return from Africa, had declared, in the strongest terms, that he 
had not found Carthage exhausted of men or money, nor in so weak and hum- 
ble a state as the Romans supposed it to be ; but on tbe contrary, that it was 
crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immense quantities of gold 
apd silver, and prodi^ous magazines of anns and all warlike stores ; and was 
•6 haughty and confident on account of this force, that their hoj^s and ambi- 
tion had no bounds. It is farther said, that after he had ended his speech, he 
threw out of the fold of his robe into the midst of the senate, some African 
fi|gs, and as the senators admired their beauty and size, Know, says he, thai ii 
w biu three days since these Jigs were gathered. Such is the distance between the 
metny and us.** 

Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for voting as they did.tt 
Nasica, observing that the people rose to such a height of insolence, as threw 
them into excesses of eveiy kind ; that their prosperity had swelled them with 
a pride which their senate itself was not able to check ; and that their poTcer 
had become so enormous, that they were able to draw the city, by force, into 
cveiy mad design they might undertake, was desirous that they shou1d*ton- 
tioue in fear of Carthage, as a curb to restrain their audacious conduct. For 
it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians were too weak to subdue the Romans, 
and at the same time so powerful, that it was not fbr the interest of the Romans 
to consider them in a contemptible %ht. With regard to Cato, he thought, 
that as his countiymen were become haughty and insolent by success, ana 
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l^lunged headlong into dissipation of ereiy kind ; nothing could be nioiQ daii- 
l^erous than for it to have a riyal dtj, to whom the Romans were odious ; a 
nty that, till now, had been powerful, but was become, even by its misfortunes, 
nore wise and provident than ever ; and therefore, that it would not be safe 
o remove the fears of the inhabitants entirely with reg:ard to a foreign power, 
lince they had, within their own walls, all the opportunities of indulging them- 
lelves in excesses of eveiy kind. 

To la^ aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, I leave the reader to dete»> 
nine which of these two great men reasoned most justly, according to ^ 
naxims of sound policy, and the true interests of a state. One undoubted 
circumstance is, that ail historians have observed that there was a sensible 
change in the conduct and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
uin of Carthage ;* that>vice no longer made its way into Rome with a timo- 
ous pace, and as it were by stealth, but appeared openly, and seized, with 
Lstonishii^ ra{>idity, all orders of the republic; that senators, plebeians, in a 
vord, alt conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury and voluptuousness, with- 
>ut having the least regard to, or sense of decency, which occasioned, as it 
Qust necessarily, the ruin of the state. " The first Scipio,"t says Paterculus, 
peaking of the Romans, ^* had bid the foundations of their future grandeur: 
tnd the last, by hia conquests, had opened a door to all manner of luxuiy ana 
lissoluteness. For after Carthage, which obliged Rome to stand for ever on 
ts guard, by disputii^ empire wito that citj, had heen totally destroyed, the 
lepravity of manneris was no longer slow m its progress, but swelled at ooct 
>eyond all conception," 

^ Be this as it may, the senate resolved to declare war against the Carthagi- 
nians ; and the reasons, or pretences, uiged for it, were their keeping up ships, 
contrary to the tenor oi treaties ; their sending an army out of their territories, 
ig'ainst a prince who was in alliance with kome, and whose son &ey treated 
11, at the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador.J; 

An event that by chance occurred veiy fortunately while the senate of Rome 
vas debating on the affair of Carthage, contributed, doubtless, very much to 
nake them &ke that resolution.§ This was the arrival of dei>utie8 from Utica, 
vho came to surrender themselves, their ^ects, their territories, and their city, 
nto the hands of the Romans. Nothing could have happened more seasonably. 
Jtica was the second cit^ of Africa, vastly rich, and had an equally spacious 
md commodious port; it stood within sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it 
night serve as a depot of arms in the attack of that city. The Romans now 
lesitated no longer, but proclaimed war. M. Manilius, and L. Marcius Cen- 
orinus, the two consuls, were desired to set out as soon as possible. ^ They had 
ecret orders from the senate, not to end the war but by the destruction of Car- 
hage. The consuls immediately left Rome, add stopped at Lilybseum in Si* 
;ily. They had a considerable fleet, on board of which were four^score thou- 
land foot, and about four thousand horse. 

The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the resolutions which had 
)een taken at Rome.ll The answer brought back by their deputies had only 
ncreasedtheir fears, viz. Itwasihebusinet^oftheCttrthagtmansto connderwhai 
atisfaciion was due to the Roman», Tiiis made them not know what course to 
ake. At last they sent new deputies^ whom they invested with full powers to 
ict as they should see proper ; ond even, what the former wars could never 
nake them stoop to, to declare tlMit the Carthaginians gave up themselves, and 
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all they poaeased, to the widl and pleasure of the Romans. Tlus, accordn^ 
to the import of the clause, $e twiqtie eorum arbitrio permittere, was submittiDf^ 
themselves, without reserve, to the power of the Romans, and becoming (heir 
Tassals. Nevertheless, they did not expect any great success &om this c(h> 
descensioD, though so very mortifying; as the uticans had been befoie-haDd 
with them on that occasion, and had thus dejwived them of the merit of a ready 
and voluntaiy submission. 

The deputies, on their anival at Rome, were informed tiiat war bad been 
proclaimed, and that the army was set out. The Romans had despatched! 
corner to Carthage, with the decree of the senate, and to inform that city that 
the Roman fleet had sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for delibera- 
tion, but delivered up themselves, and all they possessed, to the Romans. In 
consequence of this behaviour, they were answered, that since they had at lasl 
taken a right step, the senate granted them their liberty, the enjoyment of their 
laws, and all their territories and other possessions, whether public or private, 

Erovided that, within the space of thirty days, they should send as hostages^ to 
Jlybaeum, three hundred young Carthaginians of the first distinction, and com- 
ply with the orders of the consuls. This last condition filled them with inex- 
pressible anxiety : but the concern they were under would not allow tfaemto 
make the least reply, or to demand an explication; nor indeed would it have 
been to any purpose. They therefore set out for Uar^ge, and there gave an 
accountof their embassy. . 

All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe with regard to the Car- 
^aginians ; but the silence of the Romans with respect to the cities, of whidi 
no notice was taken in the concessions which that pec^le were willing' to make, 

})erplexed them exceedingly. All they had to do was to obey. After the many 
ormer and recent losses the Carthaginians had sustained, they were by no means 
in a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had not been able to oppose 
Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in a word, every thing was wan* 
4ii«^ and hope and vigour more than all the rest.* 

They did not think proper to wait till the thirty days which had been allow- 
ed them were expired^ but immediately sent their hostages, in order to soften 
the enemy by the readiness of their obedience, though they could by no means 
flatter themselves with the hopes of meetii^ wiUi favour on this occasion. These 
hostages were in a manner the flower, ana the only hopes, of the noblest fami- 
lies of Carthage. Never was there a more movii^ scene ; nothing was now 
heard but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all places echoed with groans and 
lamentations! But, above all, the unhappy mothers, bathed in tears, tore their 
dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as grief and despair had distracted 
them,cried out in such a manner, as m^bt have moved the most savage breasts 
to compassion. But the scene was much more nKHtrnful, when the fatad mo- 
ment of their separation arrived; when, after bavii^ accompanied -their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a king, last farewell, persuaded that ttier 
jhould never see them more ; tiiey wejrt a flood of tears over them ; .embraced 
them with the utmost fondness ; clasped them eagerly in their arms ; could not 
be prevailed upon to part with them till they were forced away, which was 
TOOTe grievous and afiiicting ttian if their hearts had been torn out of their breasts. 
The hostages being arrived m Sicily, were carried frem thence to Rome : and 
the consuls told the deputies, that when they should arrive at Utica, they would 
ai^uaint them wkh the orders of the republVv.. 

In such a situation of affairs, nothing can be more grievous than a state of 
wcertainty, which, without descending .to particulars, presents to the mind the 
hlackest scenes of misery. As soon as it was known that the fleet was arrived 
at ytica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp, aigm'fyii^ that they were 
«me, m the name of their republic, to receive the commands which they were 
»ady to obey. The consul, after praising their good disposition and dompU 
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ftuce, commanded fhem to deliver up to bim, without fraud or delay, all their 
arms. This they consented to, but besought him to reflect on the sadcoiMlition 
to which he was reducing them, at a time when Asdrubal whose quarrel against 
them was owing to no other cause than their x)erfect submission to the orders of 
the Romans, was advanced almost to their gates, with an army of twenty thou- 
sand men. The answer returned them was. That the Romans would set that 
matter right.* 

This order was immediately put in execution.! There arrived in the camp 
a long train of wagons, loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out ot 
Carthage ; two hundred thousand complete sets of armour, a numberless mul- 
titude of darts and javelins, with two thousand engines for shooting darts 
and stones.J Then followea the deputies of Carthage, accompanied by the 
most venerable senators and priests, who came purposely to tiy to move the 
Romans to compassion in this critical moment, when their sentence was about to 
be pronounced, and their fate would be irrevocable. Censorinus the consul, for 
it was he who spoke all this time, rose up for a moment at their coming, and 
expressed some Kindness and affection for them, but suddenly assuming a grave 
and severe countenance, **I cannot," says he," but commend the readiness with 
which you execute the orders of the senate. They have commanded me to tell 
you, that it is their absolute will and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, 
which they have resolved to destroy ; and that you remove into any other part 
of your dominions, as you shall think proper, provided it be at the distance of 
ei&^t stadia§ from the sea.'* 

The instant the consul had pronounced this fulminating decree, notiiinffi: was 
heard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks and bowlings. Being 
now in a manner thunderstruck, they neither knew where they were, nor what 
they did ; but rolled themselves in the dust, tearing their clothes, and unable 
to vent their grief any otherwise, than in broken sighs and deep groans. Being 
afterwards a little recovered, they lifted up their hands with the air of suppli- 
ants, one moment towards the gpds, and the next towards the Romans, implo- 
ring their mercy and justice with regard to a people who would soon be redu« 
ced to the extremity of despair. But, as both the gods and men were deaf to 
their ferventprayers, they soon changed them into reproaches and imprecations, 
bidding the Romans call to mind, that there were such beings as avei^ing de- 
ities, whose severe eyes were for ever open on guilt and treacheiy. The Ro- 
mans themselves could not refrain from tears at so moving a spectacle, but their 
resolution was fixed. The deputies could not even prevail so far as to get the 
execution of this order suspended, till they should have an opportunity ofpre- 
sentin^ themselves again before the senate, to get it revoked if possible. They 
were forced to set out immediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. || 

The people waited for their return with such an impatience and terror, as 
words could never express. It was scarcely possible for them to break through 
the crowd, that flocked round them, to hear the answer, which was but too 
stroi^ly painted in their faces. When they were come into the senate, and 
had declared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general shriek informed 
the people of their too lamentable fate ; and, from that instant, nothing was 
seen nor heard, in every part of the city, but howling and despair, madness 
ind fury. IT 

The reader will here give me Jeave to interrupt the course of the histoiy foi 
i moment, to reflect on the conduct of the Romans. It is to be regretted thai 
:he fragmant of Poiybius, where an account is given of this deputation, should 
snd exactly in the most affecting part of this event. I should^ set a much 
ligher value on one short reflection of so judicious an author, than on the long 
larangues which Appian ascribes to the deputies and the consul. 1 can never 
relieve that so ratiomJ Judicious, and just a man as Poiybius, could have ap- 
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woTed (he proceeding of the RomaoM on tibe present occasion. We do not 
nere discover, in my opinion, any of the characteristics which dutinguisfaed 
them anciently ; that greatness of soul, that rectitude, that utter abhorrence 
of all mean artiBces, frauds, and impostures^ which, as is somewhere said, 
formed no part of the Roman character ; MinxtM Romanis artibus. Why did 
not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open force ? Why should they 
declare expressly in a treaty, a most solemn and sacred thing, that they allowed 
them the full enjoyment of their liberties and laws ; and understand, at Ibe 
same time, certain private conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both ? 
Why should they conceal, under the scandalous omission of the word city in this 
treaty, the black design of destroying Carthage ; as if, beneath the coTer 
ofsuch as equivocation, they might destnoy it With justice ? In fine, ^vhy did 
the Romans not make tneir last declaration, till after they had extorted from 

ee Carthaginians, at different times, their hostages and arms ; that is, till tbej 
td absolutely rendered them incapable of disobeying their most arbitraiy 
commands ? fs it not manifest that Carthage, notwithstanding all its defeats 
and losses^ though it was weakened and almost exhausted, was still a terror to 
the Romans, and that they were persuaded they were not able to conquer it 
by force of arms ? It is very dangerous to be possessed of so much power as 
ma^ enable one to commit injustice with impunity, and widi the prospect of 
being a gainer by it The experience of all ages shows, that states seldom 
•cruple to commit injustice, when they think it will conduce to their advantage. 

The noble character which Polrbius gives of the Achseans, differs widely 
ftom what was practised here. These people, «ays he, far from using artifice 
and deceit with regard to their allies, in order to eiuaige their power, did 
not think themselves allowed to employ them even sffi^ainst their enemies ; con- 
sidering only those victories solid and glorious, which were obtained sword 
in hand, by dint of courage and bravciy. He owns, in the same place, that 
there then remained among the Romans but veiy taint traces of the foimer 
generosity of their ancestors; and he thinks it incumbent on him, as he de- 
clares, to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which had grown veiy 
common in his time, among persons in the administraticxi of governments, who 
imagined that honesty is inconsistent with good policy, and that it is inopossi- 
ble to succeed in the administration of state affairs, either in war or peace, 
without using fraud and deceit on some occasions.* 

f now return to my subject. The consuls made no great haste to mardi 
i^l^ainst Carthage, not suspecting they had reason to be under any apprehen- 
SKMis from that city, as it was now disarmed. However, the inhabitants took 
the opportunity of this delay, to put themselves in a posture of defence, being 
tmanimously resolved not to quit the city. Th^ appointed as genereu with- 
out the walls, Asdrubal,who was attheheadcf twenty thousand men, and to 
whom deputies were sentacoordingly, to entreat him to forget, for his country's 
sake, the injustice which had been done him, from the dread they were under 
of the Romans. The command of the troops within the walls was given to 
another Asdrubal, grandson of Masinissa. They then applied themselves to 
Boakiqg arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the palaces, the open 
markers and squares, were all changed into so many arsenals, where noen and 
women worked day and night. A hundred and loily diields, three hundred 
fiwords, five hundred pikes or javelioa, a thousand arrows, and a great number 
of engines to discharge them, were made daily ; and. there being a deficiency 
qf materials to make ropes, the women out off their nair, and abundantly sup- 
plied their wants on this occasion. t 

Masinissa was verr much disgusted at the Romans, because, aAer he bad 
eatremely weakened Ihe Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of his 
victoiy, without acquainting him m any ooanner with their design, which cir- 
<^iinfUace caused some coldness between them.]; 
•— '-^ ■ ■ I — -———_.— . 



Durii^ Ah mtenral, the C4>ittul8 were advancing towards the city, io cider to 
)esiege it. As they expected nothing less than a vigorous resistance, the incredi- 
>le resolution and courage of the besieged filled them with the utmost astonish- 
nent. The Carthaginians were continually making the boldest sallies, in order to 
-epulse the besiegers, to bum their engines, and harass their foragers. Censori- 
lus attacked the cit^r on one side, and Manilius on the other. Scipio, afler- 
vards suniamed Africanus, was then a tribune in the army, and distinguished 
limseif above the rest of the officers, no less by his prudence than by his 
>ravery. The consul, under whom he fought, committed many oversights^ by 
?efusii»^ to follow his advice. This young officer extricated the troops mmi 
leveral dangers into which their imprudent leaders had plunged them. Ria- 
naeas a celebrated general of the enemy's cavalry, who continually harassed 
he foragers, did not dare even to keep the field when it was Scipio's turn to 
>upport them ; so capable was he of directing his troops, and posting himself 
:o advantage. So great and universal a reputation excited some envy against 
lim in the beginning ; but, as he behaved in all respects with the utmost 
nodesty and reserve, that envy was soon changed into admiration ; so that» 
vhen the senate sent depuiies to ihe camp to in<iuire into the state of the siege, 
he whole army gave him unanimously the highest commendations ; the sol- 
liers, as well as officers^ nay, the very generals, extolled the merit of young 
Scipio : so necessary Is it for a man to soflen, if I may be allowed the ^xpres* 
(ion, the splendour of his rising gloir, by a mild and modest deportment, and 
lot to excite the jealousy of people by haughty and self-sufficient behaviour. 
LS it naturally awakens pride in others, and makes even virtue itself odious l^ 

About the same time Masinissa, finding his end approach, sent to desire a 
t^isit from Scipio, that he might invest him with full powers to dispose, as he 
should see projier, of his kii^dom and estate, in behalf of his children. But. 
yn Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. Masinissa had commanded 
them, with his dying breath, to follow Implicitly the directions of Scipio, whom 
le appointed to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I shall give no fur- 
ther account here of the family and posterity of Masinissa, because that would 
interrupt too much the history of Carthage.t 

The hi^ esteem which Piiamaeas entertained for Scipio, induced him to 
forsake the Carthaginians, and go over to the Romans. Accordingly, he 
joined him with above two thousand horse, and did great senrice at the sieee.J 

Calpumlus Piso the consul, and L. Mancinus his lieutenant, arrived in Amca 
in the beginning of the spring. Nothing remarkable was transacted during 
this campaign. The Romans were even defeated on several occasions, ana 
carried on the siege of Carthage but slowly. The besieged, on the contrary, 
bad recovered their spirits. Their troops were considerably increased, ^y 
daily got new allies, iad even sent an express as far as Macedonia, to the [Die* 
Lender Ph]lip,§ who passed for the son of Perseus, and was then engaged m a 
ivarwith the Romans, to exhort him to carry it on with vigour, and promising 
to furnish him with money and ships.|| 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. People began to doubt 
the success of a war which grew ^Uy more uncertain, and was more impor- 
tant than had at first been imagined. They were dissatisfied with the diJatori- 
ness of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduct, but unanimously agreed 
in applauding young Scipio, and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues* 
He had come to Rome, in order to stand candidate for the edileshii).ir The 
instant. he appeared in the assembly, his name, his countenance, his reputa- 
tion, a^eneral persuasion that he was designed by the gods to end the thiid 
Punic Mi^r, as the first Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had terminated ihe 
second-; these several circumstances made a very strong impression on the 
people, and, though it was contrary to law, and tliereibre opposed by the an* 
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dent men, iMtead otfhe edileshtp which he sued for, dkng^ading Sx etiei 
the laws, conferred the coosul^ip apon him,* and assipDed him AGricat iar hm 
province, without casting lots for ue prorinces as tnuai, and aa Drasiis fail 
colleague demanded. 

As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he set out for Sicily, and ar- 
rived scon after in Utica. He came veiy seasonably for Mancinus, Piso's 
lieutenant, who had rashly fixed himself in a post where he was surrouiided by 
the enemy, and would have been cut to pieces that veiy morning, had not tlie 
new consul, wfao at his arrival, beard of the danger he was in, re-embarked 
his troops in the night, and sailed with the utmost speed to his as8istaiice.t 

Scipio*s first care, alter his arrival, was to restore discipline among' the troojps, 
which be found had been entirely neglected. There was not the least reeulanty, 
subordination, or obedience. Kothing was attended to but rapine, feastif)^, 
and diversions. He drove from the camp all useless persons, settled the qua- 
lity of the provisions be would have broi^t in by the sutlers ; and allowed of 
none but vmat were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously bani^ing all dainties 
and luxuries.! 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but little time aod trouble, 
because he himself first set the example, he was convinced that those under bim 
were soldiers, and thereupon prepared to carry on the siege with vigour. Har- 
iQg ordered his troops to provide themselves with axes, levers and scaling-lad- 
ders, he led them, m the dead of the night, and without the least noise, to a 
district of the city called Megara ; when, ordering them to give a sudden and 
general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy, who did not ex- 
pect to be attacked in the night, were, at fiirst, in the utmost terror : they how- 
ever, defended themselves so courageously, that Scij^io could not scale the walk 
But perceiving a tower that was forsaken, and which stood without tiie city, 
very near the walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid soldiers, who, by 
the help of pontons,§ got from the tower on the walls, and from thence into 
M^ara, whose gates they broke down. Scipio entered it immediately afiier, 
and drove ibe enemy out of that post : who, terrified at this unexpected as- 
sault, and imagining that the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, where 
they were followed even by those forces that were encamped without the city, 
who abandoned their camp to the Rcmians, and thought it necessaiy for them 
to fly to a place of security. 

Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give some account of the situa- 
tion and dimensionsof Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war against the 
Romans, contained seven hundred thousand inhabitants. It stood at the bot- 
tom of a ^If surrounded with the sea, and in the form of a peninsula^ whose 
neck, that is, the isthmus which joined it to the continent, was twenty-five stadia, 
or a league and a quarter in breadth. The peninsula was three nundied and 
sixty stadia, or eighteen leagues in circumference. On the west side there pro- 
jected from it a long neck of land, half a stadium, or twelve fathoms broad ; 
which advancii^ into the sea, divided it from a morass, and was defended on 
all sides with rocks and a single wall. On the south side, towards the conti- 
nent where stood the citadel called Byrsa, the city was surrounded with a triple 
wall, thirty cubits h^h, exclusive of the parapets and towers, with which it 
was flanked all round at equal distances, each interval being fourscore fathoms. 
Eve^ tower was four stories high, and the walk but two; they were arched, 
and m the lower part were stalls large enough to hold three hundred elephants 
with thehr fodder, &c. Over these were stables for four thousand horses, and 
lofts for their food. There was likewise room enough to lodge twenty thousand 
loot, and ibur thousand horse. In fine, all these were contained within the walls. 
The walls were weak and low in one place only ; and that was a neglected an- 
gle, which began at the neck of la^ above-mentioned, and extemled as &t 
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d the baibcmn, which were on the west side. Two of these oeramonkated 
f ith each other, end had hut one entrance, seventy feet hroad, shut up with 
:hains. The first was appropriated to the merchantt, and had several distinct 
habitations for the seamen. The second, or inner harbour, was fur the ships 
>f war, in the midst of which stood an island, called Cothon, lined, as the har- 
bour was, with large keys. In which were distinct receptacles* for sheltering 
from the weather two hundred and twenty ships ; over these were magazines 
>r store-houses, containing whatever was necessary for arming and equipping 
leets. The entrance into each of these receptacles was adorned with two 
narble pillars of the Ionic order : so that both the harbour and the island re* 
)resented on each side two magnificent galleries. In this island was the admi- 
^I's palace ; and as it stood opposite to the mouth of the harbour, he could 
rom thence discover whatever was doii^ at sea, though no one from thence 
^ould see what was transacting in the inner part of the harbour. The mer* 
chants, in like manner, had no prospect of the men of war, the two ports being 
leparated by a double wall, each having its particular gate that led to the city, 
vitbout passii^ through the other harbour. So that Carthage may be divided 
nto three parts : the harbour, which was double, and called sometimes Cothon^ 
rom the litde island of that name : the citadel, named Byrsa : the city pro* 
lerly so called, where^the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and 
vas called Megara.t 

At day-break,;^ Asdruba],§ perceiving the ignominious defeat of his tro(H;>99 
n order to be revenged on the Komans, and, at the same time, deprive the in- 
labitants of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the Roman 
prisoners he had tsJcen upon the wails, in si^ht of the whole army. There he 
>ut them to the most exquisite torture ; putting out their eyes, cutting off their 
loses, ears, and fingers ; tearing their skin to pieces with iron rakes or har« 
"ows, and then throwing them headloii^ from the top of the battlements. So 
nhuman a treatment filled the Carthaginians with horror : he did not however 
pare even them, but murdered many senators who had been so brave as to 
appose his tyranny. 

Scipi's finding himself absolute master of the Isthmus,^ burned the camp 
vhich the enemy had deserted, and built a new one for his troops.ll It was 
>f a square form, surrounded with laige and deep entrenchments, and fenced 
vith strong paUisades. On the side which faced the Carthaginians, he built a 
vail twelve feet high. Hanked at proper distances with towers and redoubts ; 
ind, on ihe middle tower, he erected a vei^ high wooden fort, finom whence 
x>uld be seen whatever was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 
\rhole breadth of the Isthmus, Uiat is, twenty-five stadia. IT The enemy, who 
rere witiiin anow-shot of it, employed their utmost eSorts to put a stop to 
lis work ; but, as the whde army worked at it da^ and night without inter* 
aission, it was finiohed in twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a double advan- 
age from this woik ; first, his forces were lodged more safely and commodi- 
>usly than before : secondly, he cut off all ]^rovisions from the besieeed, to 
rhom none could be brought but by land ; which distressed them exceedingly, 
^th because the sea is frecjuently veiy tempestuous in that place, and because 
be Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This proved one of the chief causes of 
lie famine which soon after raged in the city^. Besides, Asdrubal distributed 
be corn that was broii^ht only among the thirty thousand men who served un- 
ier him, without regard to what became of tibe inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions, Scipio attempted to 
top up the mouth of the haven by a mole, beginning at the above-mentioned 
eck of land, which was near the harbour.** The besieged at first looked upon 
lis attempt as ridiculous, and insulted the workmen accordingly ; hut at last, 

* NcuaoduK, Strmbo. f Boch. in Phal. p. 513. X Appian, p. 73. 
f It WM he who at fint oommanded wttboat the eitr, bat haTin^ caueed tluB other Aidiiiba], 
raadeon, to be pat to death* he fpt the eoamaad of me troopi widiin the viJls. 
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•eeini: dMOimalEe to MtewfllHiip pi€|pifr« eveqr dbj^thegr begin l»WaM4 
•nd to take suchmeasMies asmigbt, if msible, render tbeettempt lUK^ccess- 
faL Eveij one, even to the women ana children, fell to woik, but so secret!/, 
that all Scipio eould learn from the prisoners waa, that they had heard a great 
noise in the harbour, but did not know the cause or occasion of it. At bsl, 
all thin^ being ready, the Carthaginians opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on 
the other side of the haven, and appeared at sea with a numerous fleet^ whiek 
they had then built with the old materials found in their magazines. It is gefie- 
ralfy allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet directly, tbey mu^t io> 
evitably have taken it ; because, as no such attempt was expected, and evci; 
man was otherwise empkyed, die Carthaginians would have found it wi^oiir 
rowers, soldiers, or officers. But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, vai 
decreed. Having therefore only offered a kind « insult or bravado to the 
Romans, they retained into the harbour. 

Two days after, they brought forward their ships, with a resc^tioa to %lrf 
in good earnest, and found the enemy ready for them.* This battle was k 
detennine the fate of both parties. It lasted a long time, each exerting them- 
selves to the utmost ; the one to save their country, reduced to the last ez« 
tremity, and the other to complete their victory. During the 6^ht, the Car- 
tbannian bri^antines, running along under the laige Roman ships, broke Is 
pieces sometimes their stems, and at other times their rudders ana oaks ; and 
when briskly attacked, retreated with surprising swiflness, and returned imme- 
diately to the chaige. At last, after the two annies had fought vfiih equal 
success till sunset, the Cartfaa^^ians thought proper to retire ; not that diej 
believed themselves overcome, but in order to recoinuience the %ht on the lDo^ 
row. Pait<^ their shij^s not being able to lun swiftly enough into the bakmnr, 
because the^ mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a very qfmcious 
terrace, which had been thrown up against the wall to unload goods, on the 
side of which a small rampart had been raised during this war, to prevent tbs 
enemy fiom possessing themselves of it. Here the fight was again renewed 
with more vigour than ever, and lasted till late at night. The Carthaetmam 
suffered greaUy, and the few ships of theirs which got off sailed for refoge to 
the city. When the morning ainved, Scipio attacked the terrace, and carried 
it, tboiitfh with rreat difficulty ; after which be posted and fortified himself on it) 
and bttilt a brick wall close to those of the city, and of the same height. When 
it was finished, he commanded four thousand men to get on die top of it, and 
to discharge from it a constant shower of darts and arrows upon the enemy, 
which did great execution ; because, as the two walls were cm equal height, 
there was scaroe one dart without effect. Thus ended this campaign. 

During the winter-quarters, Scii»o endeavoured to overpower the enemy*! 
troofw without the city, who veiy mudi harassed the. troops that brot^t his 
previsions, and protected such as were sent to the besieged.! For this pur^ 
pose he attacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where they ised to 
shelter themselves. In the last action, about seventy thousand of the eneraVf 
as well soldiers as peasants who had been oilisted, were cut to pieces, and the 
fort was carried with great difficulty, after sustainiflg a siege of twoaiid twentv 
days. The seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender of ahnost aU 
the strong-holds in Africa ; and contributed very mudi to die taking of Car> 
thage itself, into which, from that time, it was almost impossible to bring any 
provisions. 

Eariy in the spriqg, Scipio attacked, at one and the same time, the harbour 
called Cothon and the citadel. Havii^ possessed himself of the wall which 
surrounded this port, he threw himself into the great square ol the city ^t 
was near it, from vdience was an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, witili 
houses on both sides, from the tops of which a shower of darts was disdbaiged 
upon the Romans, who were obliged, before they could advaoioe farther, t» 
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Jbrde tbe koteeB Uiej first reacbed, and poet ibmat^ts In them, ia order to 
dislo<J^e the enemy who fought from the ne^hbounng houses. The combat 
which was carried on from the tops, and in eveiy part of the houses, continued 
six days, during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To clear the streets, 
and make way for the troops, the Romans draped aside, with hodcs, the 
bodies of such of the inhabitants as had been slain, or precipitated headIoitt[ 
from the houses, and threw them into pits, the greatest part of them being stifl 
alive and pantii^. In this labour, which lasted six days and nights, the sol- 
diers were relieved from time to time by others, without which they would 
have been qpiite spent. Scipio slept none during this time. But was occupied 
in givii^ orders in aD places, and scarcely allowed hhirself leisure to take the 
least refreshment.'*^ 

There was still reason to believe, that the siege would last much longer, 
snd occasion a great efiusion of blooa. But on the seventh day, there appeared 
a company of men in a suppliant posture and habit, who desired no other con- 
ditions, than that the Romans would please to spare the lives of all those who 
should be willing to leave the citadel ; which request was granted them, ex- 
cepting only the deserters. Accordingly, there came out nky thousand men 
and women, who wero sent mto the fields under a strong guard. The deser* 
ters, who were about nine hundred, finding they would not be allowed (juarte'r. 
fcNftified themselves in the temple of iGsculapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, and 
two children ; where, though their number was but small, they might have 
held out a long time, because the temple stood on a veiy high hill, upon rocks, 
to which the ascent was by sixty steps. But at last, exhausted by hunger ana 
ifratchii^, oppressed with fear, and seeing their destruction at hand, they lost 
all patience ; when, abandoning the lower part of the temple, they retired to 
tbe uppermost story, and resolved not to quit it but with their lives.! 

In the mean time Asdrubal, beii^ desirous of saving his own life, came down 
privately to Scipio, carrying an olive branch in his hand, and threw himself at 
bis feet. Scipio showed him immediately to the deserters, who, transported 
with rag« and fiiry at the sight, vented millions of imprecations against him, 
and set fire to the temple. While it was kindling, we are told, that Asdrubal's 
wife, dressing herself as splendidly as possible, and placing herself with her 
two children in sight of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice : '^ 1 call not 
down,'^ said she, " curses upon thy head, O Roman, hr Aou only takest the 
privilege allowed by the laws of war : but majr the gods of Carthage, and thou 
in concert with them, punish, according to his deserts, the false wretch who 
has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, his children !" Then direotinff 
herself to Asdrubal, " Perfidious wretch," says she, " thou basest of creatures! 
this fire will presently consume both me and my children ; but as to thee, too 
shameful general of Carthage, go, adorn the gay triumph of thy conquer(»' ; 
suffer, in the sight of all Rome, the tortures thou so justly deservest T^ She 
had iK> sooner pronounced thes^ words, than seizing her children, she cut their 
throats, threw them into the flames, and afterwards rushed into them herself; 
in which she was imitated by all the deserters. 

With regard to Scipio, when he saw the entire ruin of this fam.ous city, which 
bad flourished seven hundred years, and might have been compared to the 
matest empires, on account of the extent of its dominions, botn by sea and 
land ; its mighty armies ; its fleets^ elephants, and riches ; and that the Car* 
thaginians were even superior to other nations, by their courage and maffna- 
nimitj, as, notwithstanding their being deprived of arms and shii>s, they tiad 
sustained, for three whole years, all the nardships and calamities of a long 
sieffe ; historians relate, that he could not refuse his tears to tiie ui^appy fate 
of Carthage.;^ ^^ reflected, that cities, nations, and empires, are liable to re« 
volutions, no less than individual men ; that the like sad fate had befallen 
Troy, anciently so powerful ; and, in later times, the Assyrians, Medei, and 
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P«niam, whoie domiDiaw were ooce of m> pnf an extat ; mi ktolljr, lb* 
Macedonians, whose empire had been so elonoiis thiougfaoat the woiid. Foil 
ef these mournful ideas, he repeated the toUowiog Teisesof Homer : 

Kal Xlftaiiot Hal Xodc tufificXiU Tlg^6poto. — ^A. A*. 1M» 16fi. 



•« The daTshaJl cohm, that great arenfinf daj, 
Which Tvot's pnNid i^lories id the duit shall Ut} 
Wbaa Priam;i jiow*n and Priam*! self shall fall. 



And one pn>d%ioiis ruin follow all/'. Pope. 

Thereby denounciiigtiie future destiny of Rome, as he himself oonfeeeed to 
Polybios, who desired Scipio to explain himself on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlin^htened his soul, he would have discovered what we aie 
taiKht in the Scriptures, that beeatue of unrighteom dealings^ tMwnes, and 
rimet got 6y deceity a kingdom U translaStedfrom one people to iinomerJ^ Car- 
thage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness, and cruelty, bare at- 
tained their utmost height. The like fate will attend Rome, when its luxuiy, 
ambition, pride, and unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and de- 
lusive show of justice and virtue, shall have coropcUed the sovereign Lord, 
the disposer of empires, to nve the universe an important lesson m its fall. 

Uartnage being taken in mis manner, Scipio f ave it up to plunder (the gtrfd, 
silver, statues, and other offerings which shoula be found in the t^npies, ex- 
cepted) to his soldiers for some dajrs. He afterwards bestowed several mili- 
taiy rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of whom had paiticulai^ 
distineuisbed themselves, viz. Tib. Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who furs^ 
scaled the walls. After this, adorning a very small ship (an excellent sailer) 
with the enemy's spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news of the yictoiy.f 

At the same time, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily to come and take 
possession of the pictures and statues which the Carthaginians had plundered 
them of in the former wars. When be restored to the citizens of Agrigentum 
Phalaris* famous bull J he said that this bull, which was at one and the same 
time, a monument rathe cruelty of their ancient kipgs, and of the lenity of 
their present sovereigns, ought to make them sensible which would be most 
advantageous for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the govemment 
of the Iu>mans.§ 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Carthage, he commanded his 
family, under the most severe penalties, not to take, or even buy any of them ; 
so careful was he to remove from himself, and all belonging to him, tiie least 
f uspicion of avarice. 

When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought to Rome, the people 
abandoned themselves to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the pub- 
lic tranquillity had not been secured till that instant. They revolved in their 
minds'ail the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought upon them, in 
Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen years together ; during' which 
Hannibal had plundered four hundred towns, destroyed three hundred thou- 
sand men, and reduced Rome itself to the utnKist extremity. Amidst the re- 
membrance of these past evils, the people in Rome would ask one another, 
whether it were really true that Ca^aee was in ashes. All ranks smd de- 
grees of men eminently strove who should show the greatest gratitude towards 
Uie {:ods, and the citizens were, for many days, employed wholly in aolemn 
sacrifices. In public prayers, games, and spectacles.ll 

Afler tnese religious duties were ended, the senate sent ten commissioners 
into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of 
that countiy for the future. Their first care was to demolish whatever was 
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Rfil femaioin^ of CarOu^.* Roine,t tboogfa mistress of ahnost &e "vrbole 
^rld, couM not believe herself safe as long as even the name of Carthage was 
in being : so true! it is, that inveterate hatred, fomented bj long and bioodj 
^ars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause of fear is removed ; and does 
x>t cease, till the object that occasions it is no more. Orders were given, in 
he name of the Romans, that it should never be inhabited again ; and dread- 
111 imprecations were denounced against those who, contrary to this prohibi- 
ion, snould attempt to rebuild any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa 
uid M^ara. In the mean time, every one who desired it, was permitted to 
lee Carthage ; Scipio being well pleased to have people view tne sad ruins 
>f a city which had dared to contend with Rome for empire.;]; The commis- 
ioneis decreed further, that those cities, which, durii^ this war, had joined 
vith the enemy, should all be razed, and their territories be given to the Ro- 
nan allies ; they particularly made a grant to the citizens of Utica, of the 
vhole countiy lying between Carthage and Hippo. All the rest they made 
ributaiy, and reduced it into a Roman province, to which a praetor was seni 
innually.§ 

All matters being thus settled, Scipio returned to Rome, where he made hia 
fntiT in triumph. So magnificent a one had never been seen before ; the 
rhole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invaluable pictures, and other curi* 
»sities, which the Carthaginians had for many ^ears been collecting in other 
lountries ; not to mention the money carried into the public treasury, that 
mounted to immense sums.H 

Notwithstanding the great precautions which were taken to hinder Csxthstge , 
ram being ever rebuilt, in less than thirty years ailer, and even in Scipio's life- 
ime, (Hie of the Gracchi, to ii^ratiate himself with the people, undertook to 
i3und it anew, and conducted thither a colony, consisting of six thousand citi- 
;ens, for that purpose. The senate, hearing that the workmen had been ter- 
ified by many unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and 
aying the foundations of the new city, would have suspended the attempt } 
»ut tne tribune, not beine over scrupulous in religious matters, carried on the 
rork, notwithstanding alfthese bad presages, and finished it in a few days. 
This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent out of Italy. IT 

It is probable, that only huts were built there, since we are told, that wheti 
Darius** retired hither, m his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor 
condition amid the ruins of Carthage, consoling himself by the sight of so as- ' 
onishing a spectacle ; himself servii^, in some measure, as a consdation to 
hat ill-fated city. 

Appian relates, that Julius Ceesar, after the death of Pompe;|p', having crossed 
nto Africa, saw, in a dream, an army composed of a prodigious number of 
oldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him ; and that, struck with the 
'ision, he wrote dowri, in his pocket-book, the design which he formed oa 
his occasion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth ; but that having been mur- 
lered soon after by the conspirators, Augustus Ceesar, his adopted son, who 
[>und this memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the spot 
irhere it formerly stood, in order that tne imprecatioas which nad been vented 
t the time of its destruction, against those who should presume to rebuild it^ 
Qight not (all upon them.jt 
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I know dot what fiMindatioii Apfnan has fertlus sfoij ;* but iPt lead in Sisb 
bo, that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at tibe same time by Csesar, to 
mom he giyes the name of God. by which title, a little before, he bad plain- 
)j intended Julius Caesar ;t ana rlutarch,^ in the life-time of that emperor, 
ascribes expressly to him the establisbtnent of these two colonies ; and ob- 
aenres, that one remarkable circumstance in these two cities is, that as both 
had been taken and destroyed together, they likewise were rebuilt and repeo- 
pled at the same time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that in his time, Car* 
tha^ was as populous as any city in Africa : and it rose to be the capital of 
Africa, under the succeeding emperors. It existed for about seven hundred 
years after in splendour, but at last was so completely destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, in tbe b^inninj^ of the seventh century, that neither its name, nor ths 
least vestige of it, is known at this time in tne couQtiy. 

▲ DioRSSSioir oir the maniters and character of the second scifio 

AFRICAN0S. 

SciPio, the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the famous Paulus ^milius, 
who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; and consequently erani- 
8on to that Paulus, who lost his life in the battle of Cannae. He was adopted 
by the son of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio ^miiianus ; the 
names of the two families being so united, pursuant to the law of adDptioo. 
Our Scipio supported, with equallustre, the honour and dignity of both houses, 
being possessed of all the exalted qualities of the sword and gown.§ The 
whote tenor of his life, says a historian, whether with regard to his actions, 
his thoughts, or his woids, was conspicuous for its great beauty and reg^ilaritj. 
He distinguished himself particularly, a circumstance seldom found at Hoi 
time in persons of the military profession, by his exquisite taste for polite litera- 
ture and all sciences, as well as by the uncommon regard he showed to learned 
men. It is universauly known that he was repcxrted to be ibe author of 
Terence's comedies, the most polite and elegant writings c^ which the Romans 
could boast. We are told of Scipio,!! that no man couM blend mc^re happily 
repose and action, nor employ his leisure hours with greater delicacy and taste : 
thus was he divided between arms and books, between the military labours of 
the camp, and the ])eaceful employment of the cabinet ; in which he either 
exercised his body in toils of war, or his mind in the study of the sciences. 
By this he showed, that nothing does greater honour to a person of distinctioB, 
of whatever quality or professi(Xi, than the adorning his soul with knowledge. 
Cicero, speaking of Scipio, says,f that he always had Xenoj^on's works in 
his haods, which are so famous for the solid and excellent instructions they con- 
tain, both in regard to war and policy. 

Efe owed this exquisite taste for polite leamiiig and the sciences, to the ex- 
cellent education which Paulus ^milius bestowed on his children. He had 
put-them under the ablest masters in every art, and did not spare any expense 
on that occasion, though his circumstances were veiy naiTOw ; Paulus £milius 
himself was present at all their lessons, as often as the afi&irs of government 
would permit, becoming, by this means, their chief preceptor.^* 

The strict union between Polybius and Scipio finished the exalted qualities, 
which, by the superiority of his genius and disposition, and the exceAeocy of 
his education, were already the subject of adipiration.tt Polybius, with a great 
number of Achaians, whose fidelity the Romans suspected during the war with 
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^etseus^ was d^ined in Rome, where his merit soon attracted notice and 
Aade his comrersation the desire, of aU persons of the highest quali^r in that 
itj. Scipio, when scarcely eighteen, devoted himself entirely to roJybius. 
ma considered as the greatest felicity of his life, the opportunity he had of 
lein^ instructed by so great a master, whose society he preferred to all the vain 
md idle amusements which are generally so eagerly pursued by young persons.. 
The first care of Pol^bius was to mspire Scipio with an aversion for those 
iqually dangerous and ignominious pleasures, to nhich the Roman youth were 
o stroi^Iy addicted ; the greatest part of them beii^ already depraved and cor- 
upted, by the luxury ai^i licentiousness which riches and new conquest had 
ntroduced into Rome. Scipio, during the first five years that he continued in 

excellent a school, made the greatest improvement in it ; and, despising 
he levity and wantonness, as well as the pernicious examples of persons of the 
ame age with himself, he was looked upon, even at that time, ^s a shining 
nodel of discretion and wisdom. 

From hence the transition was easy and natural, to generosity, to a noble 
lisregard of riches, and to a laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in 
>ersons of illustrious birth, and which Scii>io carried to the most exalted ]3itch, 
IS appears from some instances of this kind related by Polybius, and highly 
vorthy our admiration. 

jSImilia,* wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and mother of him who had 
idoptedthe Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, had bequeathed^ at her death, 

1 ^at estate to the latter. This lady, besides the diamonds and jewels 
vhich were worn by women of her high rank, possessed a great number of gold 
md silver vessels used in sacrifices, together with several splendid equipages, 
Mid a considerable number of slaves of both sexes ; the whole suited to the 
lugust house into which she had married. At her death, Scipio made over 
ill those rich possessions to Papiria, his mother, who, having been divorced a 
K^nsiderable time before by Paulus iBmilius, and not being in circumstances 
o support the dignity of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and never appear- 
ed in the assemblies or public ceremonies. But when she again frequented 
hem with a ma^ificent train, this noble generosity of Scipio did him great 
konour, especial^ in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it in all their 
conversations, and in a city whose inhabitants, says Polybius, were not easily 
>revailed upon to part with their money. 

Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. He was bound, by a cond>- 
ion in the will, to pay at three difierent times, to the two daughters of Scipio, 
lis grandfather by adoption, half their portion, which amounted to fifty thon- 
lana French crowns. t The time for the payment of the first sum having expired, 
jcipio put all the money into the hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, ana 
)cipio Nasica, who had married the two sisters, imagining that Scipio had 
nade a mistake, went to him and observed, that the laws allowed him three 
''ears to pay the sum, and at three difterent times. Young Scipio answered, 
hat he knew veiy well what the laws directed on this, occasion ; that thev 
night indeed be executed in their greatest rigour with strainers, but that friends 
na relations ought to treat one another with a more generous simplicity ; and 
herefore desired them to receive the whole sum. They were struck with such 
idmiration at the generosity of their kinsman, that in their return home they 
eproached themselves for their narrow way of thinking, at a time when they 
nade the greatest figure, and had a higher regard paid to them than any family 
D Rome.J This generous action, says Polybius, was the more admired, be- 
ause no person in Rome, so far firom consenting to pay fiAy thousand cro^vns 
»efbre they were due, would pay even a thousand before the time for payment 
tad elapsed. 

It was from the same noble spirit that, two years after, Paulus JEmilius his 
ather being dead, he made over to his brother Fabius, who w^s not so wealthy 
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w» hhittelft the part of their frther's estate trhich was Scipio's diie, (aoioiKitiqg 
to above three-score thousand crowns^* that there might not be so g^ata di9> 
paritjr between bis fortune and that oi his brother. 

This Fabius bein^ desirous to exhibit a tlbow of gladiators after his fathei^i 
decease. In honour of his memorf , as was Ihe custom in that age, and not beiog 
able to defray the expenses on this occasion, which amounted to a very heavy 
turn, Scipio made him a present of fifteen thousand crowns,t io order to defray 
at least half the charges of it. 

The splendid presents which Scipio had made his mother Papiria reverted 
to him by law, as well as equity, after her demise } and his sisters, according 
to the custom of those times, had not the least claim to them. Nevertbeless, 
Scipio thought it would have been dishonourable in him, had he taken tbem 
back again. He therefore made over to his sisters whatever he had presented 
to their mother, which amounted to a very considerable sum, and by this iresb 
proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friendship he had for 
ids family, acquired the applause of the whole city. 

These difVerent benefactions, which amounted altogether to a prodigioia 
sum, seem to have received a brighter lustre from the age at which he be- 
stowed them, he being then veiy young ; and still more, fix>m the circumstances 
of the time when they were presented, as well as the kind and obliging beha- 
viour he assumed on those occasions. 

The incidents I have here given are so repugnant to the maxims of this age 
Chat there might be reason to fear the reader would consider them merely as 
the rhetorical flourishes of a historian, who was prejudiced in favour of his 
hero, if it was not well known that the predominant characteristic of Pol^^bim, 
by whom they are related, is a sincere love of truth, and an utter aversion to 
adulation of every kind. In the very passage whence this relation is extract- 
ed, he thought it would be necessaiy for him to be a little guarded, where he 
expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities of Scipio ; and he oh- 
serves, that as his writings were to be |>erused by the Romans, who were pe^ 
fectl^r well acquainted with all the particulars of this great man^s life, he would 
certainiy be animadverted upon by them, should be venture to advance any 
falsehood ; an affront, to which it is not probable an author, who has the least 
regard for his reputation, would expose himself, especially if no advantage 
was to accrue to him from it. 

We have already observed, that Scipio had never gone into the fa^ionable 
debaucheries and excesses to which the your^ people at Rome so wantcNily 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently compensated for this self-de- 
nial of all destructive pleasures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the rest 
of his life, which enabled him to taste pleasures of a much purer and more 
<sxalted kind, and to perform the great actions that reflected so much glory 
qpon him. 

Huntir^, which was his favourite exercise, contributed also very much to 
invigorate his constitution, and enable him to endure the hardest toils. Mace- 
donia, whither he followed his father, gave him an opportunity of indulging, 
to the utmost of his desire, his passion in this respect ; for the chase, whicli 
was the usual diversion of the Macedonian minarchs, having been laid asi^e 
for some years on account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quaiv 
tity of game of eveiy kind. Paulus ^milius, studious of procurii^ his son 
viituous pleasures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from those which 
reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to indulge himself in his favourite sport, 
durii^ all the time that the Roman forces continued in that country, aflcr the 
victoiy he had gained over Perseus. The illustrious youth employed his lei- 
sure hours in an exercise which so well suited his age and inclination ; and 
Was as successful in this innocent war against the beasts of Macedonia, as bis 
father had been in that which he had carried on against the inhabitants of the 
countiy. 
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It Was at SiSipfd^s mtoitl fixnn Macedon that he met witfi Polybiiii id Rara«<, 
fend contracted the strict friendship with him, which was afterwards so bencfi* 
cial to our young Roman, and did him almost as much honour m aAer ages as 
all his conquests. We find by history, that PoJybius lived with the two bro-. 
diers. One day^ when he and Scipio were alone, the latter opened himself 
tireely to him, and complained, but m the mildest and most gentle terms, that 
lie, in their conversations at table, alway^ directed himself to his brother Fa* 
bius, and never to him. " I am sensible," says he, " that this indifference 
irises from your supposing, with all our citizens, that I am a heedless younff 
man, and wbolly averse to the taste which now prevails in Rome, because 1 
io not plead at the bar, nor study the graces of elocution. But how should 1 
lo this ? I am constantly told that the Romans expect a geneial, and not an 
>rator, from the house of the Scipios. I will confess to you, pardon the sin- 
cerity with which I reveal my thoughts, that your coldness and indifference 
grieve me exceedii^ly." Poly bius, surprised at tiicse unexpected words, made 
:)cipio the kindest answer, and assured the illustrious youth, that though be 
ilways directed himself to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to 
lim, but only because Fabius was the eldest ; not to mention, continued Poly- 
)ius, that, knowing you possessed but one soul, I conceived that I addressed 
>oth, when I si»oke to eitlier of you. He then assured Scipio, that be was en- 
irely at his command ; that, with regard to the sciences, for which he disco- 
''ered the happiest genius, he would have opportunities sufficient to improve 
limself in them, from the great number of learned Grecians who resorted daily 

Rome ; but that, as to the art of war, which was properly his profession 
md favourite study, he, Polybius, might be of some little service to him. He 

1 ad no sooner spoke these words, than Scipio, grasping his hand in a kind oi 
apiure ; " Oh ! when," says he, " shall I see the happy day, when, disea- 
;aged from all other avocations, and living with me, you will be so much my 
h'end as to improve my understanding, and regulate my affections ? It is then 

shall think myself worthy of my illustrious ancestors." From that time Po- 
ybius, overjoyed to see so young a man breathe such noble sentiinents, de- 
oted himself particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after paid him as much 
everence as if he had been his father. 

Scipio, however, did not only esteem Polybius as an excellent historian, but 
alued him much more, and reaped much greater advantages from him, by his 
neing so able a warrior, and so profound a politician. Accordingly, he con- 
ulted him on every occasion, and always took his advice, even when he was 
t the head of his army : concerting in private with Polybius, all the opera- 
ons of the campaign, all the movements of the forces, all enterprises agains* 
le enemy, and the several measures proper for rendering them successful. 

In a word, it was the common report, that our iUustrious Roman did not 
erform any great or good action, but when he was advised to it by Polybius ; 
or ever commit an error, except when he acted without consultipg him.* 

I flatter myself that the reader will excuse this long digression, which may 
e thought foreign to my subject, as I am not writing the Roman histoiy. How 
eer, it appeared to me so well adapted to the general design, I propose to 
lyself in this work, viz. the cultivating and improving the minds of youth, 
lat I could not forbear introducing it here, though I was sensible this is not 
Itogether its proper place. And indeed these examples show how iinportant 

is that young people should receive a liberal and virtuous education, an4 
le great benefit they derive from associatii^ and corresponding early with 
ersons of merit ; for these were the foundations whereon were built the fame 
id glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But above all, how noble 
1 example for our age, in which the most inconsiderable and even trifling 
>ncems often create feuds and animosities between brothers and sisters, ana 
isturb the peace of families, is the generous disinterestedness of Scipio, who» 

* Pauan. io Aread. 1. riiL p. 505. 
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u to iev er he bad an opportunity of flerviii|[ bis felalkmi, took a MsM to 
bestowing tbe laigest sums upon tfaem! This excellent passage of P(^Ha» 
bad escaped me. by its not being inserted in tiie folio edition of his woiks. 
It belongs indeed naturally to the book where, treatii^ of tbe taste with re- 
gard to solid glory, I mentioned the contempt in which the ancients held 
riches, arid the excellent use they made of them. I therefore thought mrself 
indispensably obliged to rest(»e, on this occasion, to young students, what 1 
•fiervrards could not but blame myself few omitting. 

THE BISTORT OF THE FAXILT <AND POSTERITY OF MASINISSJk. 

I PROMISED, after finishing what related to the republic of Carthage, tu 
vetum to the tamily and posterity of Masinissa. This piece of histoiy fonos 
u considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is not quite foreign to my 
aubject. 

From Masinissa's having declared for the Romans in the time of the fini 
$cipio, he had always adhered to that honourable alliance, with an almost uo- 
(^ralleled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end approacfainjl^, he wrote to the 

Sroconsul of Africa, under whose standards the younger Scipio then foij^t, to 
esire that Roman might be sent to him ; adding, that he should die with satis- 
faction, if he could but expire in bis arms, after haTing made him executor to 
his will. But, believing that he should be dead before it could be possible for 
him to receive this consolation, he sent for bis vnfe and children, and spoke to 
them as follows : " I know no nation but the Romans, and, among this nation, 
no family but that of Scipio. 1 now, in my expiring moments, empower 
Scipio ^milianus to dispone, in an absolute manner, of all my possessions, 
and to divide my kingdom among my children. I require, that wbatevei 
Scipio may decree, shall be executed as punctually as if I myself had ap* 
pointed it oy my will.*' After saying these words, he breathed his last, beng 
upwards of ninety years of age.* 

' This prince, during his youth, had met with strange reverses of fbrtmie, 
having been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to 
province, and a thousand times in danger of his life.t Being supported, ssys 
the historian, by the divine protection, he was afterwards favoured, till his 
death, with a perpetual series of prosperity, unruffled by any unfortunate ac- 
cident; for he not only recovered his own kingdom, but added to it that of 
Syphax his enemy ; and extending his kingdom from Mauritania as tar as Gy- 
rene, he became the most powerful prince of all Africa. He was blessed, till 
be left tbe world, with the greatest health and vigour, which was doubtless ow- 
ing to his extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually sustained. Thoi^ 
liinety years of age, he performed all the exercises used by young men, Jand 
always rode without a saddle ; and Polybius observes, a circumstance pre- 
served by Plutarch ,§ that a day after a great victoiy over the Carthajs^inians, 
Masinissa was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, eating a piece ot brown 
bread. 

He left fifty-four sons, of whom three only were legitimate, viz. Mic]psa,Gu' 
lussa, and Mastanabal. Scipio divided the kingdom between these three, and 
gave considerJible possessions to the rest ; but the two last dying soon after, Mi- 
cipsa became sole possessor of these extensive dominions. He had two sons, 
Adherbal and Hiempsal, whom he educated in his palace with Jugurtha his 
nephew, Mastanabal s son, of whom he took as much care as he did of his own 
children.ll This last-mentioned prince possessed several eminent qualities, 

* A. M. S857. A. Rome, 601. App. p. 65. Val. Max. 1. x. e. 2. t Ap^iaa, p. 6&. 

^ Cicero introdaces Cato, speaking as follows of Mastaissa^s yigotova consthatioo : Art>ttrc»r te au^ir^ 
Seipio, hospes taas Masinissa quse facial hodie nonaaiiita annos natiis ; com ioffraisus iter .ped3>ua ait, in 
aquum ommo non ascendere ; cum equo, ex eqao non defendere ; Dulfb imbre, Ballo frirere addnci, ut capita 
•pertosit; summam esse ia eo corporis siccitatem- Itaque exequi omnia rerismciaet mvaoa.— !>• 
Seaectute. 

4 Aa seni gareada sit Resp. p. 791. || AU tbi« histoiy of Jufvtha is cxtnetod frma fialliWi 



wliMifaSMd Ittm oniTcnal esteem. Jugmtla, who was finely siiaped, unA 

veiy haodsome^of the most delicate wit and the most solid judgment^ did not 
devote himself, as young men commonly do, to a life of luxui^ and pleasure. 
He used to exercise himself with perscms of his age, in running, riding, and 
throwing the javelin ; and though he suroassed all his companions, there was 
Dot one of them hut loved him. The chase was his only delight, but it was 
that pf lions and other savage beasts» To finish his character, he excelled in 
all things, and spoke very little of hiihself ; plurimum facere^ e( rmnrnwrn ipn 
de se loqmJ"' 

So coi»picuous an assemblage of fine talents and perfections, b^n to ex- 
cite the jealousy of Micipsa. He was himself in the decline of life, and his 
children very young. He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is ca- 
pable of going, when a crown is in view ; and that a man, with talents much 
inferior to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so resplendent a temptation, 
especial^r when united with such favourable circumstances.! In order, there- 
fore, to remove a competitor, so dangerous with regard to his childi^n, he gave 
Ju^rtha Ihe command of the forces which he sent to the assistance of the Ro- 
majis, who, at that time, were besiegir^ Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio. 
Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the most heroic bravery, be flattered him- 
self that he probably would rush u|>on danger, and lose his life. In this, he 
Was mistaken. This young prince joined to an undaunted courage, the utmost 
calmness of mind ; preserving a just medium between a timormis foresight and 
an impetuous rashness, a circumstance ver^ rarely found in persons of bis a^e.{ 
In this campaign, he won the esteem and friendship of the whole army. Scipio 
sent him back to his uncle with letters of recommendation, and the most ad van- 
' ta^ous testimonials of his conduct, after ha vii^ given him very prudent advice 
w.th regard to it; for knowing mankind so well, he in all probability had dis- 
co?erea certain spaiks of ambition in that prince, which he feared one day 
Would break out into a flame. 

Micipsa, pleased with the ffreat character that was sent him of his nephew, 
ciian^ed his behaviour towaras him, and resolved, if possible, to win his affec- 
tion bv kiodoess. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his will, made him 
joiot-heir with his two sons. Finding afterwards his end approaching, he sent 
lor all three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, in presence of nis whole 
court, he put Jugivtha in mind how good he had been to him, conjuring him, 
in the name of the gods, to defend and protect his children on all occasions ; 
who, being before related to him by the ties of blood, were now become his 
brethren, by his (Micipsa's) bounty He told him, that neither arms noi trea- 
sure constitute the strength of a kingdom, but friends, who are not won by arms 
nor gold, but by real services and inviolable fidelitv.§ Now where, savs 
be, can we find better friends than our brothers ? And how can that man, who 
becomes an enemy to his relations, repose any confidence in, or depend on strian- 
Kers ? He exhorted his sons to pay the highest reverence to Jugurtha ; and to 
nave no contention with him, but in their endeavours to equal, and, if possible, 
surpass his exalted merit. He concluded with entreating them to observe for 
ever an inviolable attachraeritc *he Romans; and to consider them as their 
benefactors, their patrons, and masters. A few days after this Micipsa expired. H 

But Jnigurtha soon threw off the mask, and "began by ridding himself of 
Hiempsal, who had expressed himself to him with great freedom, by instigat- 
ing his murder. IT This bloody action proved but too evidently to Adherbal, 

* Appiao, Val. Mm. 1. v. c. 2. 
t Terrebat cum Batctra mortalram arida imperii, et pneceps ad explendam ankni enpi^nam prtBiwrn 
•pportanitas tvut Uberorurnqae etatis, qu» etiam mediocres viros flpe predae transvenos agit. — Salliut. 

i Ac Rane, quod dlfficillimam impriniM eit, et pnelic itrenuas erat, et bonus coosilio ; quorum altetudi 
ex prorid«otia timorera, alteram ex audaeia tementatem adferre pleruroque soiet. 

f Kon ezercitufl, oeque thesaiai. prseudia r*giu sunt, vernm amici ; qiKM aeqne armis cogere, nequa 
>ar» parere qneas \ officio et fide panantnr. Q,iaut autem amicior quam frater fratri } aut quern aliensai §<* 
4«m urenis, f i tuit hottis fueris I 

I A. K. 3Sf7. A. Rome, B8U IT A. M. 388S. A. Rome, 683. 



ivliat lie bilsadf itaigfat natuFally fear. Nmnidift was now drrided, and sMti 
•everally with the two brothers. Mighty armies were raised by each pstxiy 
Adberbal, after losing the greatest part of his fortresses, was vanquislied ii 
battle, and forced to make Rome his asylum^ This however j^ave Jagurtbc 
no very great uneasiness, as he knew that money was all-pK>wenul in that atj, 
He therefore sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the cfakt 
senators. In the first audience to which they were introduced, Adberbal re- 
presented the unhappy condition to which he was reduced, the injustice ajid 
barbarity of Jugurtba, the murder of his brother, the loss of almost all his 
fortresses ; but Ine circumstance on which he laid the greatest stress was, tht 
commands of his dying father, viz. to put his whole confidence in tbe Romans; 
declariitt^, that the Friendship of this people would be a stroller support boik 
to himself and his kingdom, than all tbe troops and treasures in the universe. 
His speech was of great length, and extremely pathetic. Ju^rtha's deputies 
made only the following answer : that Hiempsal had been killed by*tbe No- 
midians, on account of his great cruelty ; that Adberbal was the a^ressor, 
and yet, after having been vanquished, was come to make complaints, Because 
he had not committed all the excesses he desired ; that their sovere^n entreat- 
ed the senate to judge of his behaviour and conduct in Africa, h%Sn what be 
had shown at Numantia \ and to lay a greater stress on his actions, than on tbe 
accusations of his enemies. But these ambassadors bad secretly employed 
an eloquence^nuch more prevalent than that of words, which had not proVed 
ineffectual. The whole assembly was for Jugurtba, a few senators excepted, 
who were not so void of honour as to be corrupted by money. The senate 
came to this resolution, that commissioners should be sent from Kome, to divide 
the provinces equally upon the spot between the two brothers. The reader 
will naturally suppose, that Jugurtba was not sparii^ of his treasure on thisoc 
casion : the division was ma(& to his advantage, and yet a specious appear 
ance ol equity was preserved. 

This first success of Jugurtba augmented his courage and assurance* He 
accordingly attacked his brother by open force ; and while the latter lost hi5 
time in sending deputations to the Ronians, he stormed several fortiesses, car- 
ried on his conquests, and, after defeating Adberbal, besieged binri in Ciitha. 
the capital of his kingdom. During this interval, ambassadors arrived Itoib 
Rome with, orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the two kings, to 
lay down their arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after protesting tbat 
he would obey, with the most profound reverence and submission, the com* 
mands of the iloman people, added, that he did not believe it was their ioteo- 
tion, to hinder him from defending his own life against the treacherous snans 
which his brother had laid for it. He concluded with saying, that he would 
send ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the senate of his conduct. Bj 
this evasive answer he eluded their orders, and would not even permit tbe 
deputies to wait on Adberbal. 

T^ugh the latter was so closely blocked up in his capital, he yet found 
means to send to Rome, to implore the assistance of the Romans against his 
brother, who had besieged hiin five months, and intended to take away his 
life.* Some senators were of opinion, that war ought to be proclaimed immedi- 
ately aeainst Jugurtha ; but still his influence prevailed, and the Romans onlj 
ordered an embassy to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinc- 
tion, among whom was ^milius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great in* 
fluence over the nobility: and concealed the blackest vices under the specious 
appearance of virtue. Jugurtha was terrified at first ; but he again found an 
opportunity to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them back without 

* He choie two of the oimblest of those who b«d fonowed him into Cirtha ; who, induced bj the great 
fvwwds he promised them, and pitying his unhappy circumstances, undertook to pass thronrh the eneny'i 
iMiBp, in the n^^ht« to the neif^hbourinj^ shore, and from thence to Roma. — fix ii* qui « HFf CttthajB pnfa$e- 
'**'"*) duos maxune impiyros delegit : eos multa poUir.endo, ac miseraado casum swun, conAmat vti per bos 
i inniti an es nocta ad ftnimam mare, deia Roiaam peifereat.— SaHuit. 



tiiiBili^ to 9Bf ooBchimon. Upon ffais Adherbal, ivlio had lost all hopes, su7>> 
fendered, upon condition of naving his life spared : nevertheless, he was im- 
mediatelj murdered, with a great number of Numiaians. 

Although the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck with horror 
sit this news, Jugurtha*s money again obtained him defendere in the senate. 
But C. Memmius, a tribune of the people, an active man who hated the no- 
bility, prevailed upon the former not to suffer so horrid a crime to go unpun- 
ished ; and accordingly war being proclaimed against Jugurtha, Galpumius 
Bestia, the consul, was appointed to carry it on. He was endued with excel- 
lent qualities, but they were all destroyed, and rendered useless by his ava- 
rice.* Scaurus set out with him. They at first took several towns : but Ju- 
gurtha's bribes checked the progress ofthese conquests ; and Scaurusf himself, 
who, till now, had expressed the strongest animosity against this prince, could 
Bot resist so powerful an attack. A treaty was therefore concluded ; Jugurtha 
feigned to submit to the Romans, and thirty elephants, some horses, with a 
veiy considerable sum of money, were delivered to the qusestor.J 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome displayed itself 
ID the strongest manner. Memmius the tribune, fired them by nib speeches. 
He caused Cassius, who was prstor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtha, and 
to engage him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, in order 
&at an inquiiy might be made in his presence who those persons were that 
had taken bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. Th« 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still higher, but a tribune having 
been bribed, he prolonged the session, and at last dissolved it. A Numidian 
prince, ^andson of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at that time in the citf , 
was advised to solicit for Jugurtha's kii^dom ; which coming to the ears of tne 
Iatter,he ^ot him assassinated in the miost of Rome. However, the murderer 
was seizea, and delivered up to the civil magistrate, and Jugurtha was com- 
manded to depart from Italy. Upon leaving the city, he turned his eyes seve- 
ral times towards it, and said, ** Rome wants only a purchaser ; and were <»ie 
to be found, it were inevitably ruined. "§ 

The war now recommenced. At firs^ the indolence, or peihaps connivance, 
of Albinus the consul, caused it to progress very slowly ; but afterwards, when 
he returned to Rome to hold the public assemblies,!! the Roman army, by the 
UDskilfulness of his brother Aulus, having marched into a defile from whence 
there was no gettisg out, surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, who forced 
the Romans to submit to the ceremony of passing under the yoke, and made 
them engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so shameful a peace, concluded with- 
out the authority of the people, was considered in a most odious light at Rome. 
They could not flatter themselves with the hopes of being successful in this 
War, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metellus the consul. To all the 
other virtues which constitute the great capjtain, he added a perfect disregard 
of wealth ; a quality most essentially requisite against such an enemy as Ju- 
gurtha, who hitherto had always been victorious, rather by money, than by the 
sword. IT But the African my^arch found Metellus as inaccessible" in this asip 
all other respects. He therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert his 
utmost braveiy, through the deficiency of an expedient which now began to 
fail him. He accordingly signalized himself in a surprising manner ; and 
showed in this campaign, all that could be expected from the courage, abili- 
ties, and attention of an illustrious general, to whom despair adds new vieour, 
aod suggests new views : he was, however, unsuccessful, because opposed by 

* Mttltse boDsqae lurtefl aoimi et corporii erant, quas oinnes avaritia pnepedicbat. 
f Hagnitudine pecunis a bono honestoqae inprarum abstractus est. 
t A. M. 3894. A. Rome, 683. Ant. J. C. 110. 
) Pofftquam Roma egressns est, fertar saepe tacitat eo respiciens, postremo dixuie. Urbem ▼onalem et 
Aataire peritnram, d emptorem inrenerit. 

II For electing magistrates. — Sal 
T la Nnmidiaii proficiscitur, ma^na spe cmum* cnm propter artei bonWf tun maxiae quod adrenwn dS» 
tkiM iaraetuMft maSmim (aMbaft. 
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% QBoml nbo 4id DOl iuftr the aioft inoonidBiable^eiMip to escape liifti, off 
eT«r let slip an ajp/potHaaity of takini* adranlag* of the eneoiy. 

Ju^urtlurs greatest coDcera was, hovr to secure hiBself iioin tfaif on. Froa 
the tune be kad beeo told that Booiilcar, ib whcNn he reposed ^e utoiest cod- 
fidence. had a des^ upon bis liie« he eojoyed no peace. He did not believe 
bimsell safe aii^ where : but all things, by day, as wdl as night, the ekizen zs 
well as ioreigner, were suspected by him ; and the blackest tenon sat for 
ever hroodiiK over his mind. He never got any sleep, except by sieakb ; and 
often changed his bed, in a manner unbecoming bis ranic. Staitipg aometiinef 
firom his skunbers, he would snatch his sword, and break into loyd ones ; » 
strongly was he haunted by fear, and so strangehr did he act tbe noadman. 

Manus was lieutenant orMetellus. His bouodiiess ambition induced bim to 
endeavour secretly to lessen this general's character, in the naiods of his sol- 
diers ; and becoming soon his professed enemy and slanderer, be at last, k 
the most grovelling and perfidious arts prevailed so far as to supplant Mem- 
lus, and get himself nominated in his place, tocany on the war against Jugur- 
dia. With whatever strength of mind Metellus might be endued on other oc- 
casions, he was totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which even forced 
tears from his eyes, and such expressions as were altogether UDWortbr so great 
a man.* There was something veiy daik and vile in this procedure d Manas ; 
a circumstance that displays ambition in its native and genuine colouis, and 
shows that it extinj^ishes^ in those who abandon themselves to it, all sense of 
honour and integnty. Metellus avoided a man whose sight he could not bear, 
anrived in Rome, and was received there with universal acclamaticms. A tii- 
umph was decreed him, and the surname of Numtdicus conferred upon him.f 

rthougfat it would be proper to suspend, till I came to the Rcnnan histoiy, 
an account of the events that happened in Africa under Metellus and Marius, 
all which are veiy circumstantially described by Sallust, in his a^bnirablehis- 
toiT of Jugurtha. I therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

JiKurtha being greatiy dbtreased in his afiairs, had recourse to Bocchus kiog 
of Mauritania, wlrase daughter he had married. This country extends from 
Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, opposite to Spain.^ 
The Roman name was scarcely known in it, and the people as little knoTroto 
the Romans. Jugurtha insinuated to his rather-in-law, that should he suffer 
Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom would doubtless be involved in its ruin: 
especially, as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to monarchy, seemed to 
nave vowed the destruction of all the thrones in the universe. He therefore 
prevailed upon Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and accordingly re- 
ceived, on aiffierent occasions, very consid^ble succours fix)m the king. 

This confederacy, which was strengthened on either side by no other tie 
than that of interest, had never been close, and a late defeat which Jugurtha 
met with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now meditated the dark 
design ot delivering up his son-in-law to the Romans. For this purpose be 
had desired Marius to send him a trusty person. Sylla, who was an cmicer of 
uncommon merit, and served under him as quaestor, was thought every war 
qualified for this negotiation. He was not afraid t^ put himseli into the banrn 
of the barbarian kin^ ; and accordiogfy set out for his court. Being arrived, 
Bocchus, who, like Die rest of his countrymen, did not pride himself in sin- 
cerity, wa3 for ever projecting new desiens, debated withm himself, whether it 
would not be his interest to deliver up l^lla to Ji^rtha. He was a long time 
fluctuating with uncertainty, and between contrary opinions : and the sudden 
changes which displayed themselves in his countenance, in his air, and his 
whole person, showea evidently how strong his mind was affected. At length, 
returning to his first design, he made his tenns with Sylla, and delivered up 
Jugurtha into his hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 

* Q,mbus rebut rapra bonum atque boncstum percnliai* aeqne laeiyaas teneie, ae^ue oMdcnil liagvui: 
Vircf rcgiw in ali'Mwriibm, nimU molliter mgntaiiamfn p«a. 
*^ *A.M. sne. A. lUme, S43. t How coa»pM]i«ii4iair F«s» Msmom, fc«. 
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Sylla, says Plutarch,* acted on this occasion like a young' man fired with a 
stroiog^ thirst of glory, the sweets of which he had just b^un to taste. In- 
stead of ascribing to the general under whom he fought all the honour of this 
event, as his du^ required, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim, he 
reserved the greatest part of it to himself, and had a ring made, which be 
always wore, wherein he was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands 
of Bocchus ; and this ring he used ever ailer as his signet. But Marius wat 
so highly exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could never forgive him ; 
a circumstance that gave rise to the implacable hatred between these two Ro- 
mans, which afterwards broke out with so much fury, and cost the republic so 
much blood.! 

Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting such a spectacle to the Ro- 
mans, as they could scarce believe they saw, when it passed before their eyes ; 
I mean, Jugurtha in chains ; that so formidable an enemy, during whose life 
they could not flatter themselves with the hopes of being able to put an end 
to this war ; so well was his courage sustained by stratagem and artifice, and 
his genius so fruitful in finding new expedients, even when his affairs were most 
desperate.} We are told, that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he proceeded in the 
trium;^h ; that after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison ; and 
that the lictors were so ea^er to seize his robe, that they rent it in several 
pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with which 
they were adorned. In this condition, he was cast, quite naked, and in the 
utmost terrors, into a deep dungeon, where he spent six days in strugdii^ with 
hunger and the fear of death, retainii^ a strong desire of life to his fast gasp : 
an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of pis wickecf deeds ; Jugurtha having been 
always of opinion, that the greatest crimes n; g^ht be committed to satiate his 
ambition, ingratitude, perfidy, black treacheiy, and inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much lionour on polite literature and 
the sciences, that I could not without impropriety omit him in the histoiy of 
Masinissa, to whom his father, who also was named Juba, was great-grandson, • 
and grandson of Gulussa. The elder Juba signalized himself in the war be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, by his inviolable attachment to the party of the 
latter hefo. He slew himself after the battle of Thapsus, in which his forces, 
and those of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, his son, then a child, was 
delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of the most conspicuous ornaments 
of his triumph. It appears from histoiy, that a noble education was bestowed 
upon Juba in Rome, where he imbibed such a variety of knowledge, as after- 
wards enabled him to rival the most learned Grecians. He did not leave that 
city till he went to take possession of kis father's dominions. Augustus re- 
stored them to him, when by the death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the 
empire were absolutely at his disposal.§ Juba, by the lenity of his govern- 
ment, gained the hearts of all his subjects : who, out of a grateful sense of the 
felicity they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked him in the number of theii 
eods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which the Athenians erected to his honour. 
Tt was indeed just, that a city, which had been consecrated in all ages to 
the muses, should give public testimonies of its esteem for a king who made 
so bright a figure among the learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this 
prince, of which only the fra^ents are now extant.|| He had written the 
history of Arabia; the antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Romans; th^- 
history of theatres, of painting, and painters ; of the nature and properties of 
different animais, and of grammar^ ttc. a catalogue of all whicn is given in 
Abb^ Sevin's short dissertations on the life and works of the younger Juba,ir 
whence I have extracted these few particulars. 

* Oia «(m iptkirtym iftfri d^^tu ytyaipivos* 069 -flvcTME lUtfiw j6 eutvx^a*— Plot. Preeep. Reip. G« 

t Vial, m Tit MftrU. t A. M. S901. A. Rome, 645. Ast. J. C. l03.-.Pbiit Ikld. 

I A. M. S974. A. Rome, 719. Ant. J. C. 30. (1 In voce lotttS, 

V Y0I. IV. of t^eMemoire of the Academjof BcHm Lettrei, p. 457 
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ASSYRIANS. 



PLAN. 

t& book will eontun the kifftorr of the Assrrtan empire, both of Nin^reh sad Bebylen, the Idaf de«i 

of the Medei' and the Kii^dom of the Ljdii 



CHAPTER I. 
TBB FIRST BMFZRB OF TBB ASSTRXjBlNS. 

SECTION I.-T-DVIUTIOK OF THAT EMPIRE* 

L HE Assyrian empire was undoubted!;^ one of the most powerful in the world. 
Vith respect to its duration, two opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some au- 
lors, as Utesias, whose opinion 'is followed by Justin, give it a duration of 
lirteen hundred years ; others reduce it to five hundred and twenty, of which 
umber is Herodotus. The diminution, or probably the interruption of power, 
^hich hapi)ened in this vast empire, might possibly give occasion to this differ- 
nce of opinion, and may perhaps serve in some measure to reconcile it. 

The histoiy of those early times is so obscure, the monuments which convey 
t down to us so contrary to each other, and the systems of the modems upon 
[lat matter so djflerent. tktt it is difficult to lay down any opinion about it, as 
ertain and incontestable * But, where certaint]^ is not to be had, I suppose a 
easonable person will be satisfied with prc«bability ; and, inmy o|>inion,aman 
;an hardly be deceived, if he makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity 
yith the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we leani from the Holy Scripture, 
hat this was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a great conqueror, and in all 
Probability, the first and most ancient that ever aspir^ after that denomination. 

The Babylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's retinue, wrote 
o Aristotle, reckoned themselves to be at least of 1903 years standing, when 
hat prince entered triumphant into Babylon ; which carries their origm as far 
>ack as the year of the world 1771, that is to say, 115 years after the deluge.t 
This computation comes within a few years of ti>e time we suppose Nimrod to 
lave founded that city. Indeed this testimony of Callisthenes, as it does not 
tgree with any other accounts of that matter, is not esteemed authentic by the 
earned ; but the conformity we find between it and the Holy Scripture should 
nake us regard it. 

Upon these 'grounds, I think we may allow Nimrod to have been the founder 
>f the first Assyrian empire, which subsisted, with more or less extent and 

* Thej diet are curioos to meke deeper reiearchet into thv matter, mar rpad the diMertatione of abbi 
Bannier, aad Mr. Freret, upon the Aeajriao empire, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettree. 
Per the ftrst, see Vol. III. end for the other, VoL y. as also what father Toamenuae hM written apo» 
Icis fubje^t, m hit edition of Menochies. 

X Porpfayr. apad SimpHc. in lib. U. de Cceln. 
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2^ RMRMtT or THE 

ArjtWwndM of 1460 jeaM, from the time oi Nimrod to fh^taf Saiuap^" 
Iii8» the last kiog ; that is to say, from the year of the worid 1800 to the year 
3t67» 

Nimiod.t He is the same with Belus^ who was afterwards wonfaipped as 
a cod, under that appellation. 

lie was the son orChus, grandson of Cham, and great-grandsoD of Noah. 
He was, says the Scripture, a migfUy hunter before tke JLord,§ In applying 
himself to this hborious and dangerous exercise, he had two things in Tiew; 
(he first was to gain the people's affection, b^ delivering them from the fiuy 
and dread of wild beasts ; the next was, to train up numbers of young people, 
by this exercise of hunting, to endure labour and hardship, to form them to tk 
use of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that at a pro- 

r time after they had been accustomed to his orders, and habituated to aima^ 

might make use of them io^ ether puiposes move serious than huntiiu^. 

In ancient history we find some footsteps remaining of this artifice oi Nim- 
rod, whom the writers have confounded with Ninus, his son : for Diodorus has 
these wcxds ; " NiDus,the most ancient of the Assyrian kii^s mentioiied ia^ 
toiT, performed great actions. Being naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
ambitious of gloiy which results from valour, he armed a considerable nuiii- 
berof young men. that were brave and vigorous like himself; trained them 
up a long time in laborious exercises and hardships, and by that means accus- 
tomed ttem to bear the &tigue8 of war patiently, and to fiice d^^ezs widicou- 
rafi^e and intrepidity.''!! 

What the same author adds, that Ninus entered into an alliance with thekio^ 
of the Arabs, and joined forces with him, is taken from azicient tradition, which 
informs us, that the sons of Chus, the brothers of Nimrod, all settled themselves 
in Arabia, aloqg the Persian |^lf, from Havila to the ocean, and lived near 
enough their brother to lend him succours, or to receive them from bim. Aad 
what the same historian further says of Ninus, that he was the £rst king of the 
Assyrians, a^es exactly with what the Scripture says of Nimrod, thai he be- 
gan to be mighty vpon Iht earth, ; that is, he procured nimself settlements, built 
cities, subdued his neighbours, united different people under one and the sanve 
authority, by the band of the same polity and the same laws, and formed them 
into one state , which for those e£a*ly times was of a considerable extent, though 
bounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; and which in succeeding ages 
made new acquisitions by degrees, and at length extended its conquests veiy 
far.ir 

The capital city of hit kingdom^ says the Scripture, was Babylon.**^ Most of 
the profane historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to Semiramis,tt the rest 
to Belus. It is evident that boUi the cme and the other are mistaken, if they 
speak of the first founding of that city ; for it owes its beginniiig neither to Se- 
miramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish vanity of those persons mentioned 
in ScriptureJ^ who desired to build a tower and a city, that should render 
their memoxy immortal. 

Josephus relates, upon the testimony of a Sibyl, which must have been veiy 
ancient, and whose fictions cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any 
Christaii«s,that the gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a vio- 
lent hurricane.§§ Had this been the case, Nimiod's temerity must have been 
still the greater, to rebuild a cit^ and a tower, which God himself bad over- 
thrown with such marks of his aispleasuie. But the Scripture says no such 
thing ; and it is veiy probable the building remained in the conoition it was 
when God put an end to the work by the confusion of languages ; and ih&t 
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llie towei consecrated to Beliis, which i§ described hy HettrikX^^ was this 
very tower which the sons of men pretended to raise to the clCMvds. 

It is also probable, that tiiis ridicuioils design being defeated by sudi att 
ast<»iisfainr prodky as none could be fliie author ^ but G^ himself, every body 
abandoned the pkce which had given him offence ; and that Nimrod was tm 
first who encompassed it afterwards with WaMs, settled therein his friends and 
confederates, and subdued those that Mved it)und about it, beginning his empire 
in that place, but not confining it fo so natrow a ccnnpass ; Fuiiprinciptumreff' 
ni ^U9 Babylon, The other cities iiiiich the Scri|)ture speaks of in the same 
place, were in die land of Shinar, iw^ich w^ certainly the province of which 
Sabylon became the meti^dpolis. 

From this coiaitiy he went into &at which has the name of ^ssfria, and there 
built Nineveh : Jje terra t^ ^gresms est *^sur^ et esdificcmt Mneten.t Thi^ 
is the sense in which many learned men understand the word Assur, looking 
upon it as the iia«ae of a province, and not of the first man who possessed it ; 
as if it were, egreK6us est in Assur, in Assyriam. And this seems to be the 
most natural construction, for many reasons not neccessary to be recited in this 
place. The countiy of Assjrria, in one of the prophets, J is described by the 
particular character of beii^ the land of Nimrod : Etpascent terram Assur in 
gladio, et terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus ; et liberal ab Assur, own venerit in 
terram nosltram. It dserived its name frorn Assur to son of Shem, who without 
doubt had settled himself and family there, and was probably driven out, kx 
brought under subjection, by the usurper Nimit)d. 

Ttas conq«ieror, having possessed himself of &e |>rovinces of Assur ,§ did not 
ravage them, like a tyrant, but fillied them> with cities, and made himself as 
much beloved by his new subjects as he was by his old ones ; so that the his- 
torians,n who have not sufficiently ezamiried this afiair, have thought that he 
made use of the Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities, 
lie built one larger and more magnificent than the rest, which he called Nine- 
Teh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order to immortalize his memoir. 
The Son, in his turn, out of veneration for his father, was willing that they who 
had served him as their king should adore him as their god, and induce other 
nations to render him the same worship. For it appears plainly, that Nimrod 
is the famous Belus of the Babylonians, the first king whom the peo|>le deified 
for his ^eat actions, and who showed others the way to that sort of immortal- 
fty which may result from human accompll^iments, 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and greatness of the cities of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom their building is ascribed by pro- 
fane authors, because the Scripture says little or nothii^on that subject. This 
silence of Scripture, so little satisfactoiy to our curiosity, may become an in- 
structive lesson for our piety. The holy penman has placed Nimrod and 
Abraham, as it were, in one view before us ; and seems to have put them so 
near together, on purpose that we should see an example in t|;Le former, of what 
is admired and coveted by men ; and in the latter, of what is acceptable and 
well-pleasing to God. IT These two persons, so unlike each other, are the 
two nrst anachief citizens of two different cities, built from different motives, 
and with different principles , the one, self-love, and a desire of temporal ad- 
vantages, carried even to the contemning of &e Deity ; the other, the love of 
God, even to self humiliation. ~ 

NiNus. I have already observed, that most of the profane authors look 
upon him as the first founder of the Assyrian empire, and for that reason 
ascribe to him a great part of his father Nimrod's or pelus's actions. 

Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the first thing he did was to pre* 
pare troops and officers capable oi promoting his designs. And having received 

* Ltb,li. e. ISl. t Geo. t. 11. } Mie. r. 6. { Oab. z. 11, IS. H Diod. 1. U. p. 9ft.^ 

IT FeecniBt ci^^tetoi qoM amoraa duo; irrttmiA scilicet amorsm nsqae ad contamptum Dei; Qatettsit 
Tcro amor Dei otque ad contemptum nii^— 49t Aof . d« Cir, Dei* lib. xir. c. 38> 
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&e space of tcventeen yean conquered a vast extent of countiy, from Egypt, 

M iaras India and Bactriana, which he did not then Tentore to attack.* 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquests, he conceived the 
desifcn of immortalizing his name by the building of a city answerable to the 
neatness of his power : he called it Nineveh, and built it on the easteni banks 
of the Tigris.t rossibiy he did no more than finish the work his father had 
begun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the laiigest and no- 
blest city in the world, and not leave it in the power of those that came aftei 
him ever to build, or hope to build such another. Nor was he deceived ir 
his view, for never did any city rival the greatness and magnificence of this : it 
was one hundred and fif^ stadia, or eighteen miles and three quarters in leDg;th, 
and ninety stadia, or eleven miles and one quarter, in breadth ; and conse. 
«uent^ was an obloi^ square. Its circumference was four hundred and eighty 
stadia or sixty miles. For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah, 
UuU NtneDeh was an exceeding great city, of three days jouniey;! which is to 
be understood of the whole circuit or compass of the city.§ The walls of it 
were a hundred feet high, and of such a thickness, that three chariots miffhtgo 
abreast upon them with ease. They were fortified and adorned with fiiieen 
hundred towers two hundred feet high. ,,. 

After he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed his expedition against 
the Bactrians. His army, accoring to the relation of Ctesias, consisted of 
seventeen hundred thousand foot, two hundred thousand hoise, and about six- 
teen thousand chariots, aimed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this eight 
not to appear incredible, since, not to mention the innumerable armies of Da 
rius and Aeixes,the single city of Syracuse, in the time of Dionysius the 
tyrant, furoi^d one huiSred and twenty thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
hone, besides four hundred vessels well equipped and provided. And a little 
before HannibaPs time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able to 
send into the field nearly a million of men. Ninus made himself master of a 
great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bactria, the capital of the coun- 
tiy. Here he would probably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it no| 
been for the diligence and assistance of Semiramis, wife to one of his chief of 
iicers, a woman of an uncommon courage, and particularly exempted from the 
weakness of her sex. She was bom at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it 
needless to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the miracu- 
lous manner of her beii^ nursed and brought up by pigeons, since that his 
torian himself looks upon it only as a fabulous stoiy. It was Semiramis that 
directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her means he took it, and 
then became master of the city, in which he found an immense treasure. The 
husband of this lady having killed himself, to prevent the effects of the king's 
threats and indignation, who bad conceived a violent passion fi>r his wife, Ninus 
married Semiramis. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he called Ninyas. 
Not long after this he died, and left the queen the government of the kingdom. 
She in honour of his memory, erected mm a magnificent monument, which 
remained a long time after the ruin of Nmeveh. 

I find no appearance of truth in what some authors relate concerning the 
manner of Semiramis's coming to the throne. According to them, having se- 
cured the chief men of the state, and attached them to her interest by her 
benefactions and promises, she solicited the kii^ with great importunity to put 
the sovereign power into her hands fi^r the space of &Ye days. He yielded 

■ ■1 i ii i * I ■' " ' ' • "" ' ' ' * 

*Diod,l.u.p.«(W-95. 

t D'loaonn lajt, it wm on the banki of the JCjapbr^tei, and speaks of it as if it was so, in mai^ places; 
b«the is mistakes. t JuM^h, iii. S. 

( It is hard to beliere, that Piod^rus does not speak of the maf^itode of Ninereh with soaae ezanraia- 
tion : therefore, some learr td men haye reduced tne stadium tp little jDOore thap ome baU^and ceclBDAMtMa 
«/ Uiem to the ReoMin miJi iaf:AQd of ei|;hL 
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lo ber entreaties, and all the provinces of the empire were commanded to obey 
Semiramis. These orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortunate 
Ninus, who was put to death, either immediately, or a^r some years impri- 
sonment.* 

Semiramis. This princess applied all her thoughts to immortalize her name, 
and to cover the meanness of ner extraction by the greatness of her deeds 
and enterprises.! She proposed to herself to surpass all her predecessors in 

: magnificence, and to that end she undertook the building of the mighty Baby- 

l lon,t in which work she employed two millions of men, who were collected 
out of all the provinces of her vast empire. Some of her successors endea- 

\ voured to adorn that city with new works and emlellishments. I shall here 
speak of them altogether, in order to give the reader a more clear and dis- 
tinct idea of that stupendous city. 

The principal works, which rendered Babylon so famous, were the walls of 
the city ; the quays and the bridge ; the lake, banks, and canals made for the 
draining of the river ; the palaces, hanging gardens, and the temple of Belus ; 
works of such surprising magnificence, as is scarcely to be comprehended. 

I Dr. Prideaux havii^ treated this matter with great extent and leaining, I have 

I only to copy, or rather abridge them. 

I. THE WALLS. 

Babtlov stood on a lai^e fiat or plain, in a very rich and deep soiI.§ The 
walls were every way prodigious. They were eighty-seven feet thick, three 
hundred andfifi^ feet high, and four hundred and eighty furlongs, or sixty of 
our miles in circumference. These walls were drawn round the city in the 
form of an exact scjuare, each side of which was one hundred and twenty fur- 
loi^,ll or fifteen miles, in length, and all built of lai^e bricks cemented toge- 
ther with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of the earth in that countiy, 
which binds in buildine much stronger and firmer than lime, and soon grows 
much harder than the bricks or stones themselves, which it cements tc^ether. 

These walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch, full otwater, 
and lined with bricks on both sides. The earth that was dug out of it, was 
made into the bricks wherewith the walls were built ; and therefore, from the 
vast height and breadth of the walls, may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

On every side of this great square were twenty -five gates, that is, a hundred 
in all, which were all made of solid brass ; and hence it is, that when God 
promised to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells him, That he would break 
%n pieces before hdm the gates of brass. li Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, and four more at the four comers of this g^eat square, and 
three between each of ihese comers and the next gate on either side ; every 
one of these towers was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be un- 
derstood only of those parts of the wall where there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gates in each side of this great square extended 
twenty-five streets, in straight lines to the gates, which were directly over 
against them, in the opposite side ; so that the whole number of the streets 
were fifty, each fifteen miles long, twenty-five of which passed one way, and 
twenty-five the other, crossing each other at right angles. And besides these, 
there were also four half streets, which had houses only on one side, and the 
wall on the other ; these went round the four sides of the city next the walls, 
and were each of them two hundred feet broad ; the rest were about a hun- 
dred and fiAy. By these streets thus crossmg each other, the whole city was 

• PlDt in Mor. p. 753. t ^^od. 1. li. p. 95w 

I W« are not to wond«r, if we find the foaodinr of a citj aicribed to different persons. It is commott, 
even atnoog profane writers, to say, such a prince built such a ci^, whether he was the person tliat int 
foaoded it, or that onlj embellished or enlarged it. 

i Her. k i. c. 178, 180. Diod. 1. ii. p. 95, 96. Q,. Gnrt. 1. t. c. 1. 
H I relate things as I find them in the ancient authors, which Dean Prideaux has also done ; bat I caAp 
■oi help beliering that great abatements are to be made in what they say as to the immeoie exteat ef 
Babjloo and Ninereh. IT isa. zJr. 3. 
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4hld«d into nz luindnd and leTeiity-siz tqQares, eadi of whic^ was four fu^[ 
longB and a half on eveiy aide, that is, two miles and a quarter in circmnfe-l 
rence. Round these squares, on eyeiy side towards the streets, stood tfae| 
houses, which were not contiguous, but had void spaces between them, al' 
built three or lour stories high, and embellished widi all manner <^ ornaments 
towards the streets. The space within, in the middle of each square, wal 
likewise all vacant ground, employed for yards, gardens, and other such uses } 
so that Babylon wasg[reater in appearance than reality , nearly one haM of ^ 
city being taken up m gardens and other cultivated lands, as we are told by 
QpCurtius.* 

n. THE qUATS AHD BRinOE. 

A BRAHCH of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city, from the north U i 
the south side \ on each side of the river was a quay, and a high wall, built ' 
of brick and bitumen, of the same thickness as the walls that went roimd the | 
city. In these walls, opposite to eveiy street that led to the river, were gates 
of orass, and from them descents by steps to the river, for the convenience of 
the inhaoitants, who used to pass over from one side to the other in boats^ 
having no other way of crossing the river before the building of the bfi(%e. 
These brazen gates were always open in the day-time, and shut in the nigfatf 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings either in beaatr 
or magnificence ; it was a furlong in length, and thirty feet in breadth, built 
with wonderful art, to sup|^ the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the 
river, which was sandjr.;^ The arches were made of huge stones, fasti^aed to- 
rether with chams of iron and melted lead. Before they began to bufld the 
Bridffe, they turned the course of the river, and laid its channel diy, haviog 
another view in so doing besides that of laying the foundations noore commo- 
diously, as I shall hereafter explain. And as eveiy thing was pr^ared be- 
forehand, both the bridge and the quays, which I have already described, 
were built in that interval. 

III. TBB LAKE, DITCHES, AlTD CANALS MADE FOR THE DRAINING OF THE RIVER. 

These works, olgects of admiration for the skilful in all ages, were still 
more useful than magnificent. In the beginning of the summer, the melting 
of the snow upon the mountains of Armenia, causes a vast increase of waters, 
which running into the Euphrates in the months of June, Juljj and August, 
makes it oveinow its banks, and occasions such another inundation as the NUa 
does in Egypt. 6 

To prevent the damage which both the city and countiy received from these 
inundations, at a very considerable distance above the town, two artificial ca- 
nals were cut, which turned the course of these waters into the Tigris before 
they reached Babylon.|| And to secure the country yet more fix»n the dan- 

fer of inundations, and to keep the river within its channel, they raised pro- 
igious artificial banks on both sides the river, built with brick, cemented with 
bitumen, which began at the head of the artincial canals, and extended below 
4he city.lT 

To facilitate the making of these works, it was necessary to turn the course 
of the river another way : for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, was 
dug a prod^ious artificial lake, forty miles square,** one hundred and sixty in 
compass, and thirty-five feet deep according to Herodotus, and seventy-five 
feet according to Megastheoes. Into this lake the whole river was turned by 
an artificial canal, cut from the west side of it, till the whole work was finishedf, 

[ • auint. Curt. 1. ▼. c. 1. t Her. 1. i. e. 18tiL 186. Diod. i iL p. 96. 

t Diodonis says this bridg^e was £▼€ farloii|* in len^U), which can hardlr be true, aioce the Eunhrmtet 
waa but one forioi^ broad. — ^Strab. 1. iti. p. 7S8. 

) Strab. 1. xri. p. 740. Plia. 1. r. c. 96. J| Abyd. an. Eus. Pnep. Eraiy. 1. iz 

tr Abyd. ib. Her. 1. 1. c. 186. 
•• The aothor follows Herodotus, who makes it four hundred and twenty furionrs, or fifl^-twa , 
teMt J en^se to follow D«an Prideajix. who in that prefers the ncconnt of tfegSitfiejM^ 



fvben It waa made to flow in iU foimer ebasaeL But that the Euphntes, in 
the time of its increase, might not ovejcflow the city through the gates on ita 
sides, this lake, with the canal from the river, was still presenred. The wa 
ter received into the lake at the time of tiiese overflowings, was kept there all 
the year, as in a common reservoir, for the benefit of the coanti^, to be let out 
by sluices at convenient times for watering the lands below it. The lake» 
tQerefore, was equally useful in securing the countiy frcan inundations, aoid 
readering it fertile. I relate the wonders of Babylon as they are delivered 
down to us by the ancients, but there are some of them which are scarcely to 
be comprehended or believed, c^ which number is the lake I have described* 
I mean with respect to its vast extent. 

Berosus, Mega^henes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josephus and Eusebius, 
made Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of these works ; but Herodotus as 
cribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the 
dau^hter-ln-law of that mofiarch. Perimps Nitocris might ovAj &usfa what 
her father left imperfect at his death, on which account that lustorian might 
g^ive her the honour ol the whole undertaking. • 

IV. THE PALACES AND THE HANOIIfO GARDEVS. 

At the two ends of the brieves were two palaces, which had a cemmunica* 
tion with each other by a vault, built under the channel of die river at the 
time of its being dry.* The old palace, which stood on the east side of the 
river, was thirty furlongs, or three miles and three quarters, in compass ; near 
which stood the temple of Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new 
palace, which stood on the west side of the river, opposite to the other, was 
sixty furlongs, or seven miles and a half, in compass. It was surrounded wHh 
three walls, one widiin another, with considerable spaces between them. 
These wa%, as also those of the other palace, were embellished with an infi- 
nite variety of sculptures, representing all kinds of animals to the life. Among 
them was a curious hunting-piece, in which Semiramis^ on h(»iseback, was 
throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

In this last, or new palace, were the hanging gardens, so celebrated amone 
the Greeks. They contained a square of four plethra, that is, of four hundred 
ieet, on every side, and were carried aloft into the air, in the manner of seve« 
ral laige teiraces, one above another, tiU the height equalled that of the walls 
of the city. The ascent was from tenace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wid&. 
The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, raised upon other arches, one 
above another, and streqs^ened by a wall twenty two feet thick, surrounding it 
on eveiy side. On the top of the arches were first laid large fiat stones, sixteen 
feet loi^, and four broad ; over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented 
together with plajster. The whole was covered with thick sheets of lead, upon 
which lay the mould of the garden. And all this flooring was contrived to 
keep the moisture df the mould from running through the arches. The mould, 
or earth, laid here, was so deep, that the greatest trees might fake root in it : 
and with such the terraces were covered, as well as with all other plants and 
flowers that were proper for a garden of Treasure. In the upper terrace there 
was an engine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, 
and from thence the whole garden was watered. In the spaces between the 
several arches, upon which this whole structure rested, were large and magni- 
ficent apartments, that were very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful 

prospecLt 

Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, havii^ been bred in Media, (for she 
was the daughter of Astyages, the king of that countiy,) was highly pleased 
with the mountains and woody parts of that country. And as she desired to 
have somethii^ like it in Babylon, Nebuchodonosor, to gratify her, caused 
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this prod^ioas edifice to be erected.* Diodonu gives much ^e same accooot 
of the matter, but without naming the persons. 

y. THE TEMPLE OF BELU8. 

Ahotber of the great works at Babylon was the temple of Belus, which 
stood, as I have mentioned already, near the old palacej* It was most re- 
markable for a prodiffious tower that stood in the middle of it. At the foun- 
dation, according to Herodotus, it was a square of a furlong on each side, that 
is, half a mile in the whole compass ; and, according to Strabo, it was also a 
furlong in height. It consisted of eight towers, built one above the other ; zivi 
because it decreased gradually to the tof), Strabo calls the whole a pyramid 
It is not only asserted but proved, that this tower far exceeded the greatest d 
the pyramids of Egypt in height Therefore we have good reason to beIi€Fe, 
as Bochartus asseits, that this is the very same tower which was built there 
at the confusion of languages ; and the rather, because it is attested by several 
profane authors, that Uiis tower was entirely built of bricks and bitumen, 35 
the Scripture ss^s the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the top was by st^ 
round the outside of it ; that is. perhaps, there was an easy sloping ascent in 
the side of the outer wall, which turning by very slow degrees in a spirai L'oe 
eight times round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the same appear- 
ance as if there had been eight towers placed upon one another, hi these 
different stories were many large rooms, with arched rooh supported by pil- 
lars. Over the whole, on tfie top of the tower, was an observatory, by means of 
which the Babylonians became more expert in astronomy than all other nations, 
and made in a short time the great progress in it ascrilMsd to them in histoiy.! 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed, was the worship of the 
god Belus, or Baal, as also that of several other deities : for which reason ^ere 
was a multitude of chapels in the different parts of the tower. The riches of 
this temple in statues, tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, all of 
massy gold, were immense. Amone other images, there was one of forty feet 
high, which weighed a thousand Babylonish talents. The Babylonish talent, 
according to Pollux, in his Onomasticon, contained seven thousand Attic 
drachmas, and consequently was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which 
contains but six thousand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of the riches contained 
in this temple, the sum total amounts to six thousand three hundred Babylo- 
nish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred, is one thousand and fifty ; 
consequently, six thousand three hundred Babylonish talents of gold, are equi 
vaient to seven thousand three hundred and fiity Attic talents of gold. 

Now, seven thousand three hundred and hfty Attic talents of silver, are 
worth upwards of two millions and one hundred thousand pounds^steriing. The 
proportion between gold and silver among the ancients, we reckcm as ten to 
one ; therefore, seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold 
amount to above one-and- twenty millions sterli)^.§ 

This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ; but he on his return from his 
Grecian expedition, demolished it entirely, after having first plundered it of 
all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian 
expedition, purposed to have rebuilt it ; and, in order diereto, set ten thou- 
sand men to work, to rid the place of its rubbish ; but after tBey had laboured 
herein two months. Alexander died, and that put an end to the undertakii^.il 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon so famous. Some of 
them are ascribed by profane authors to Semiramis, to whose history it is now 
time to return. 

When she had finished all these great undertakings, she thought proper to 
make a tour through the several parts of her empire ; and, wherever she came, 
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eft monuoi^its of her tna^ificence, by maf^iy noble stmetured which she erect* 

id, either for the convenience or ornament of her cities ; she applied herself 
>arlicularl7 to have water brought by aqueducts to such j^laces as wanted it, and 
o make the highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and fillbig up val- 
eys. In the time of Diodorus. there were still monuments to be seen in many 
places, with her name inscribea upon them.''^ 

^ The authority this queen had over her people seems yerjr extraordinaiy, 
Ince we find her presence alone capable of appeasing a sedition.! One day, 
is she was dressing herself, word was brought her of a tumult in the city, 
^hereupon she went out immediately, with her head half dressed, and did 
tot return till the disturbance was entirely appeased. A statue was erected 
n remembrance of this action, representing her in that very condition and un« 
Iress, which had not hindered her from flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions left her by her husband, she 
inlarged them by the conquest of a great ^Att of iBthiopia. While she was 
n that countnr, she had the curiosi^ to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon^ 
o inquire of tne oracle how long she had to live. According to Diodorus, the 
inswer she received was, that ^e should not die till her son Ninyas conspired 
igainst her ; and that after her death, one part of Asia would pay her cUvino 
lonours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India. On this occasion she 
aised an innumerable army out of all the provinces of her empire, and ap- 
>ointed Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength of the Indians consisted 
chiefly in their great number of elephants, this artful queen had a multitude 
»f camels accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes ofdeceiving the enemy, 
t is said that Perseus long after used the same stratagem against the Romans, 
)ut neither of them succeeded in this design. The Indian King, havii^ notice 
>f her approach, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and with what 
ight, having never received any injury from him, she came wantonly to at- 
ack his dominions; addir^, that her boldness should soon meet with the 
)unishment it deserved. Tell your master, replied the queen, that in a little 
ime I myself will let him know who I am. She advanced immediately to- 
vards the rivert from which the country takes its name ; and having prepared 
i sufficient number of boats, she attempted to pass it with her army. Their 
)assage was a 1od«^ time disputed, but after a bloody battle, she put her ene- 
nies to flight. More than a thousand of their boats were sunk, and above a 
lundred thousand of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this success, 
he advanced directly into the country , leaving sixty thousand men behind to 
^ard the bridge of boats which she had built over the river. This was just 
vhat the kin^ desired, who fled on purpose to bring her to an engagement in 
he heart of his country. As soon as he thought her far enough advanced, he 
aced about, and a second engagement ensued, more bloody than the first. 
The disguised camels could not long sustain the shock of the elephants, which 
outed her army, crushing whatever came in their way. Semiramis did all 
hat could be done to rally and encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, 
)erceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and wounded hei 
n two places, but pot mortally. The swiftness of her horse soon carried her 
)eyond the reach of her enemies. As her men crowded to the bridge, to re- 
>ass the river, great numbers of them perished, through the disorder and con- 
usion unavoidable on such occasions. When those that could save themselves 
vere safely over, she destroyed the bridge, and by that means slopped the 
inemy ; and the king likewise, in obedience to an oracle, had given orders to 
lis troops not to pass the river, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. The queen, 
laving made an exchange of prisoners at Bactra, returned to her own domin- 
ons with scarcely one third other army, which, according to Ctesias, consisted 
>( three hundred thousand foot, and 1J(ty thousand horse, besides ihe camels 
ind chariots armed lor war, of which she had a very considerable number, 
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&e, and Alexander after her. wen ihtt only penons fliat ever Tenhned to ciRf 
Ibe war beyond the river Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled with a difficulty which may be laised 
against the extraordinaiy things related of Ninus and Semirasois, as they do 
not seem to agree with the times so near the deluge ; such vast armies, I mean, 
such a numerous cavalry, so many chariots amed with scythes, and such im- 
mense treasures of gold and silver, all whidi seem to be oi a later date. The 
same thing may likewise be said of tiie magnificence of die buildings ascribed 
to thenu It is probable the Greek historians, who came so many ages after- 
wards, deoeiveal^ the similarity of names, mrough their igDorance m cl»o- 
nology, and the resemblance of one event to another, m«y have ascribed to 
nfore ancient i»inces, such acts as belonged to those of a later date ; or nay 
have attributed a number oi exploits and enterprises to one, iduch ought to 
be divided among a series of them, succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, some thne after her return, discovered that her son was plottiogf 
against her, and one of her principal officers had offered him assistance. Sm 
then caHed to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and believing that her end 
approached, without inflicting any punishment on the officer, who was fal:en 
into custody^ she voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the government into 
the hands of her son, and withdrew irom the sight of men, hoping* speedily to 
have divine honours paid to her, according to the promise of the oracle. And 
indeed we are told she was wordiipped by the Assyrians under the §an& of a 
dove. She lived sixty-two years, of which she reigned i<»ty-two. 

There are in the Memoirs of me Academy of Belles Lettres, two learned 
dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, and particularly on the reign and ac- 
tions of Semiramis.* 

What Justint says of Semiramis, namely, that after her husband's decease, 
not dai jng either to commit the government to her son, who was then too young, 
or openly to take it upon herself, she g[ovemed under the name and authority 
of Ninyas ; and that, after having reigned in that manner more than forly 
Tears, falling passionately in love with her own son, she endeavoui^ to bnog 
nim to a criminal compliance, and was slain by him ; all this is so void of ereiy 
appearance of truth, that to undertake to confute it, would be but losing time. 
It must, however, be owned, that almost all the authors who have spoken of 
Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 

I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen, mi^t partly induce 
Plato| to maintain in his commonwealth, that women, as well as men, should 
be admitted into the management of public afiairs, the conducting of annies, 
and die government of states ; and, oy necessary consequence, oc^t to be 
trained up in the same exercises as men, as well for the forming of the body 
as the mind. Nor does he so much as except those exercises, wherein it wa^ 
customary to fight {lerfectly naked, alleging, that the virtue of the sex would 
be a sufficient covering for them.§ 

t is just matter of astonishment to find a philosopher so judicious in other 
respects, openly combating the most common and most natural maxims of mo- 
desty and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament of the sex, and 
insisting so strongly upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the constant 
practice of all ages, and of aumost all nations in the woi^d. 

Aristotle, wiser in this than his master Plato, without doing the least injus- 
tice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has with great judg- 
ment marked out the different ends to which man and woman are ordained, 
from the different qualities of bodjr and mind wherewith they are endowed by 
the Author of Nature, who has given the oae strength of body, and intre- 
pidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the greatest tiardships, and face the 
most imminent dangers ; while the other, on the contrary, is of a waak and 

delicate constitution, accompanied with a nattHral softness and modest timidity, 
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niiich render her more fit for a aedentaiy life, anddi&pose heir t6 keep witiiin 
the precincts of the house, to employ herself in a prudent and industrious 
economy .• 

Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle, and in order to set off the 
occupation of the wife, who confines herself within her house, agreeably com- 
pares her to Uiemother-bee, commonly called the queen of the bees, who alone 
governs and has the superintendence of the whole hive ; who distributes all 
their employments, encourages their industry, presides over the building of 
their little cells, takes care of the nourishment and subsistence of her nume- 
rous family ; regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that purpose, and 
at fixed and proper seasons sends abroad the newswanns in colomes to relieve 
and dischaige the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Aris- 
totle, d]» dinerence of constitution and inclinations, designedly ^iven by the 
Author of Nature to man and woman, to point out to each of them their 
proper and respective offices and fimctions.f 

This allotment, far from degrading or lessening the woman, is really for her 
advantage and honour, in coimding to her a kind of domestic empire and go- 
vernment, administered only by gentleness, reason, equity, and good nature ; 
and in giviiig her frequent occasions to exert the most valuable and excellent 
equalities under the inestimable veil of modesty and submission. For it must 
ii^enuously be owned, that at all times, and in all conditions, there have been 
women who by a real and solid merit, have distinguished themselves above 
♦heir sex ; as there have been innumerable instances of men, who, by their 
defects have dishonoured theirs. But these aie only particular cases, which 
form no rule, and which ought not to prevail against an establishment founded 
in nature, and prescribed by the Creator himself. 

NiNYAs. This prince was in no respect like those from whom he descended, 
and to whose throne he succeeded. Wholly intent upon his pleasures, he kept 
himself shut up in his palace, and seldom showed himself to his people. To 
keep them in their duty, he had always at Nineveh a certain number of regu- 
lar troops, furnished every year from the several provinces of his empire, at 
the expiration of which term they were succeeded by the like number of other 
troops on the same conditions ; the king, placing a commander at the head of 
them, on whose fidelity he could depemi. He made use of this method, that 
the officers might not have time to gain the affections of the soldiers, and so 
form any conspiracies against him.| 

His successors for thirty generations followed his example, ao^even ex- 
ceeded him in indolence. Their history is absolutely unknown, no vestige of 
ii remaining. 

In Abraham's time, the Scripture speaks of Amraphael, king of Sennaar, 
the country where Babylon was situated, who, with two other princes, followed 
Chedor]aomer,kipgof the Elamites, whose tributary be probably was^ in the 
war carried on by the latter against five kings of the land of Canaan.^ 

It was under the government of these inactive princes, that Sesostns, king 
of Egypt, extended his conquests so far in the East. But, as his power was 
of short duration, and not supported by his successors, the Assyrian empii^e 
soon returned to its former state.H 

Plato, a curious observer of antiquities, makes the kingdom of Troy, in the 
time of Priam, dependent oa the Assyrian empire. And Ctesias says, that 
TeutamuS; the twentieth king afler Ninyas, sent a considerable bodjr of troops 
to the assistance of the Tr»ans, under the cmiduct of Memnon, the son of 
Tithonus, at the time when the Assjrrian em]»ie had subsisted above a thou- 
sand years; which agrees exactly with the taae wherein I have placed the 
foundation of that empire. IT But the silence of Homer concernii^ so mighty 
a people, and which must neeessarily have been well known, renders this fact 
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•zceeding;ly doabtfiil. And It must be owned, that whatever relates to tfifc 
times of tlie ancient history of the Assyrians is attended with great difficulties! 
into which my plan does not permit me to enter. 

PuL. The Scripture informs us. that Pul, king of Assyria^ being come into 
the land of Israel, had a thousand talents of silver given him bv Meoahem, 
kinff of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him assistance, and secure him 
on bis throne.* 

This Pul is supposed to be the' king of Nineveh, who repented, with all his 
people, at the preachine of Jonah. 

He is also thought to oe the father of Sardanapalus, the last kin^oT the As* 
arrians, called, according to the custom of the eastern nations, Sardan-pul ; 
that is to say, Sardan the son of Pul. 

Sard AiTAP ALUS. t This prince surpassed all his predecessors in effeminacjr, 
luzuiy, and cowardice. He never went out of his palace, but spent all of his 
time among a company of women, dressed and painted like them, and em- 
ployed like them at the distaff. He placed all his happiness and ^lonr in the 
possession of immense treasures, in feasting and rioting, and indulging nimself 
m all the most in£unous and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses to be 
put upon his tomb when he died, which imported, that he carried away with 
nim sJl that he had eaten, and all the pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all 
the rest behind him. 

H»e luibeo a«n edi, qmsqne exsatanta libido 
HMttit : at ilU Jacent multa at prBclara re]ieta4 

An epitaph, says Aristotle^ fit for a hog. 

Aroaces, governor of Media, having found means to get into the palace, and 
with his own eyes to see Sardanapalus in the midst of an infamous seraglio, 
enraged at such a scene, and not able to endure that somany brave men sboula 
be subicct to a prince more soft and effeminate than the women themselves, 
immediately formed a conspirac]^ against him. Belesis governor of Babylon, 
and several others, entered into it. On the first rumour of this revolt, the king 
hid himself in the inmost part of his palace. Being obliged afterwanis to take 
the field with some forces which he had assembled* he was overcome and pur- 
sued to the gates of Nineveh ; wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels 
would never be able to take a city so well fortified, and stored with provisions 
for a considerable time : the siege proved indeed ot veiy great length. It had 
been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be taken, unless 
the river kMame an enemy to the city. These words buoyed up Sardanapa- 
lus, because he looked upon the thing as impossible. But when be saw that 
the Tigris by a violent inundation, had thrown down twenty stadia^ of the city 
wall, and, by that means opened a passage to the enemy, he understood the 
meaning of the oracle, and thought himself lost. He resolved, however, to die 
in such a manner, as, according to his opinion, should cover the infamy of his 
scandalous and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his 
palace, and setting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his 
treasures.!! Athenseus makes these treasures amount to a thousand myriads 
of talents of gold,ir and ten times as many talents of silver, which, without 
reckoning any thing else, is a sum that exceeds all credibility^. A myriad 
contains ten thousand ; and one single myriad of talents of silver is worth 
thirty millions of French money, or about six millions two hundred and six- 
teen thousand dollars. A man is lost if he attempts to sum up the whole 
value ; which induces me to believe that Athenseus must have very much ex- 
aggerated in his computation ; we may, however, be assured from his account 
that the treasures were immensely great. 
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Plutarch, hi his second treatise, dedicated to the praise of Alexander the 
Great, wherein he examines in what the true greatness of princes consists, af- 
ter having; shown that it can arise from nothing hut their own personal merit, 
confirms it hj two different examples, taken from the histoiy of the Assyrians.''* 
Semiramis and Saidanapalus, says he, hoth governed the same kingdom ; hotb 
had the same people, the same extent of countiy, the same revenues, the same 
forces and numher of^ troops ; but they had not the same dispositions, nor the 
same views. Semiramis raising herself above her sex, built magnificent cities, 
equii)ped fleets, armed legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into 
Arabia ai\d Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to theextremitiesrof Asia, 
spreading consternation and terror every where ; whereas Sardanapalus, as if 
he had entirely renounced his sex, spent all his time in the heart ofhis palace, 
perpetually surrounded with a fcompany of women, whose habit, and even 
manners he had taken, applying himself with them to the spindle and the dis- 
taff, i^ither understandii^ nor doing any thing else than spinning, eatii^, and 
drinkii]^, and revelling in all manner of infamous pleasure. Accordir^ly, a 
statue was erected to him after his death, which represented him in the pos^ 
tare of a dancer, with an inscription upon it, in which he addressed himself 
to the spectator in these words : EcUy drink, and be merry; every thing else is 
no/Aingf.t An inscription veiy suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered 
to be put u^n his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almost all the profane histo* 
rians do of the gloiy of cont[uerors. But to judge correctly, it would be 
proper for us to ask, was the unbounded ambition of that q^ueen much less cul- 
pable than the dissolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus ? which of the two vices 
was most injurious to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire should fall under such a 
prince ; but undoubtedly It was not till after having passed through various 
augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to all states, even to the 
greatest, during the course of several ages. This empire had subsisted about 
1460 years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire, were formed three considerable kingdoms; 
that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the principal head of the conspiracy, re* 
stored to its liberty ; that of the Assyrians of Babylon, which was given to 
Belesis, governor of that city ; and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, whose 
first king took the name of Ninus the JTounger. 

In order to understand the history of the second Assyrian empire, which i» 
very obscure, and of which little is said by historians, it is proper, and even 
absolutely necessary, to compare what is said of it by profane authors with 
what we find of it in holy Scripture ; that by the help of that double light we 
may have the clearer idea of tne two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which 
for some time were separate and distinct, but afterwards united and con- 
founded together. I shall first treat of the second Assyrian empire, and theo 
netum to the kingdom of the Medes. 



CHAPTER II. 

TBS SECOND ASSTaZAMT ESJfltPZBS, BOTH OF 
NXVEVBB AHD BABTLON. 

This second Assyrian empire continued two hundred and ten years, reckon- 
ii^ to the year in which Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East, 
by the death of his father Cambyses, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, published 
the famous edict whereby the Jews were permitted to return into their own 
countiy, after a captivity of seventy years at Babylon. 
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KOTOS OF BABTLOir. 

Bcx^ctis. He 18 the same as Nabooatsar, from vrboBe reign began tbe &111011S 
astronomical epochs at Babylon^ called from his name the era of Nabonaasar. 
In the holj Scriptare he is called Baladan, He reigned but twelre years, and 
was succeeded by bis son^* 

MERooACH-BALAOAir.t This is the prince who sent ambassadxnv to kn^ 
Hesekiah, to congratulate him on the recoveiy of his health, (^ which we shaU 
speak hereafter. After him there reipied several other kiogs at Bab^-lon, witfi 
vdiose sloiy we are entirely unacquainted.t I shall tiieretore proceed to the 
kii«8 of NineTeh. 

KliroS OF HIHETEH. 

TioLAiH*PiLB8B&.§ This is the name given br the holy Scriptare to the 
king who is supposed to be the first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruc- 
tion of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is called Thilgamu9 by iElian. He 
is said to have taken the name of Ninus the Younger, in order to honour and 
distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and illustrious a prince. 

Abaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not be reclaimed, 
either bjr the divine favours or chastisements, finding himself attacked at once 
by the sings of Syria and Israel, robbed the temple of part of its gold and sil- 
ver, and sent it to Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase his fiiendship and assistance ; 
promising him, besides, to become his vassal, and to pay him tribute. The 
Kin^ of .£isyria, finding so favourable an opportunity of addir^ Syria and Pa« 
lestine to his empire, readily accepted the proposal. Advancii^ that way with 
a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damascus, and put an end to the king- 
dom erected thero by the Syrians, as God had foretold by his prophets Isai3i 
and Amo6.|| From thence he marched against Phacaea, and took all that be- 
longed to the kingdom of Israel beyond Jmtkn, or in Galilee. But he made 
Ahaz pay veiy dear for his protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant 
sums of money, that for the payment of them he was obliged not only to ei 
haust his own treasures, but to take all the gold and silver out of the temple. 
Thus this alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into 
its neighbourhood the powemil kings of Nineveh, who became so many instra- 
ments afterwards in the hand of God for the chastisement o[ his people. 

SALMANASAR.ir Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the Scripture calls So, havii^ 
made himself master of Egypt, Hosea, kine of Samaria, entered into an alli- 
ance with him, hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian ycke. To this 
end, he withdrew from his dependence upon Salmanasar, refusing to pay him 
any farther tribute, or make him the usual presents. 

Salmanasar, to punish him for his presumption, marched against him with a 
powerful army, and after having subdued all the plain country, shut him up in 
Samaria, where he kept him closely besieged for three years ; at the end of 
which he took the city, loaded Hosea with chains, and threw him into prison 
for ibe rest of his days ; carried away the people captive, and planted tl^m in 
Halah and Habor, cities of the Medes. And thus was the kingdom of Israel, 
or of the ten tribes, destroyed, as God had often threatened by his prophets. 
This kingdom, from the time of its separation finom that of JudaJi, lasted about 
two hundred and fifty years. 

It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, and his son Tobias, was 
carried captive into Assyria, where he became oae of the principal officers to 
king Salmanasar.** 

Salmanasar died, after having reigned fourteen years, and wis succeeded 
by his son« 
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l^imAC»mi».* Hb feabo caUed Sangoa in Scripture. An mod m this prince 
was settled on the thrQne» be renerred the demand of the tribute exacted hj 
his father froiq Hezekiah. Upon bis refusal, hedeclared war against him, ana 
entered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his kiiu;- 
dom pillaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace upcm any terms ne 
would prescribe, Sennacherib, seemingly pacified, entered into treaty with 
liim, and demanded a veiy ^rreat sum ofgold and silver. The holy king ex- 
hausted both the treasures of the tempje, and his own coffers, to pay it. The 
Assyrian, regarding neither the sanction of oaths nor treaties, still continued 
the war, and pushed on his conquests more vigorously than ever. Nothing was 
able to withstand his power ; and of all the strong places of Judah, none re- 
mained untaken but Jerusalem, which was however reduced to tlie utmost ex- 
tremitjr. At this veir juncture, Sennacherib was informed that Tirbakah, king 
of Ethiopia, who baa joined forces with the king of Egypt, was coming up to 
succour the besieged city. Now, it was contrary to tt^ express commana of 
God, as well as toe remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief ru- 
lers at Jerusalem bad required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian prince 
marched immediately to meet the approaching enemy, aAer having written 
a letter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the Goa of Israel, whom he in- 
solently boasted be would speedily vanquish, as he had done all the gods of 
the other nations round about him. In short, he discomfited the £^ptians, 
and pursued them even into their own country, which he ravaged, and return- 
ed laden with spoil, j 

It was probably during Sennacherib's absence, which was pretty loi^, or at 
least sonae little time before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured in a mi- 
raculous maniior ; and that, as a sign of God's fulfilling the promise be bad 
made him of curing him so perfectly, that within three days he should be able 
to go to the temple, the shadow of the sun went ten degrees backwards upon 
the dial of the palace. Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, beicig informed 
oi the miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to bim with letters 
and presents, to congratulate nim on that occasion, and to acquaint themselves 
with the miracle that had happened upon earth at this juncture, with respect 
to the sinq's retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely sensible of 
the honour done bim by that prince, and very forward to show his ambassadors 
the riches and treasures he possessed, and to let them see all the magnificence 
of his palace.} Humanly speaking, there was nothing in this proceeding but 
what was allowable and commendable ; but in the eyes of the Supureme Judge, 
which are infinitely more piercing and discriminating than ours, this action ais- 
covered a lurking pride, and secret vanity, with wmch bis righteousness was 
offended. Accordingly, he instantly informed the king, by his prophet Isaiah, 
that the riches and treasures be had been showing to those ambassadors with so 
much ostentation, should one day be transported to Babylon, and that his chil- 
dren should be carried thither, to become servants in the palace of that mon- 
arch. This was then utterly improbable ; for Babylon, at the time we are 
speakii^ of» was in friendship and alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her 
having sent ambassadors thitner ; nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any 
thing to fear but from Nineveh, whose power was at that time formidable, and 
had entirely declared against her. But the fortune of those two cities was to 
change, and the word of God was literally accomplished. 

But to re.tum to Sennacherib : after he had ravaged Egypt, and taken a vast 
number of prisoners, he came back with his victorious army, encamped before 
Jerusalem, and again besieged it. The city seemed to be inevitably lost ; it 
was without resource, and without h(^ from the hands of men, but had a pow- 
erful Protector in heaven, whose jealous ears had heard the impious blas- 
phemies uttered by the king of Nineveh against his sacred name. In one single 
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Digfat a buDcked and eighty-five thousand men of his anny per^h«d by the 
■word of the destroying angel.* After so terrible a blow, this pretended kiog 
of kings, for 90 he called himself, this triumpher over nations, and conqueror 
of gO(u, was obliged to return to his own countiy, with the miserable remnant 
of his anny, covered with shame and confusion ; he survived his defeat only 
a few months, as a just retribution to an ofifended God, whcee supreme majes^ 
he had presumed to insult, and who now, to use the Scripture terms, having 
|7uf a rin^ into kit nostytind a bit into his mouthy as a wild beast, made him re- 
turn in that humble afflicted condition, through those very countries which a 
(Ittle before had beheld him so haughty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he treated his 
subjects in a most cruel and tyrannical manner. The effects of his fiury fell 
more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites, of whom he caused great numbers 
to be massacred every day, ordering their bodies to be left exposed in the 
streets, and suffering no man to give them burial.t TobilL to avoid his cru- 
elty, was obliged to conceal himself for some time, and suiler all his effects to 
be confiscated. In short, the king's savage temper rendered him so Insupport- 
able to his own family, that his two eldest sons conspired against him, and 
killed him in the temple, in the presence of his god Nisroch, as he lay prostrate 
before him. J But these two pnnces, being obfiged, after this parncide, to fly 
into Armenia, left the kingdom to Esar-haddon, their youngest brother. 

£8AR-HAnDON.§ We have already observed, that after Aerodach-Baladan, 
there was a succession of kings at babylon, of whom histoiy ha5 transmitted 
nothing but the names. The royal family becoming extinct, there was an 
interregnum of eight ^ears, full of troubles and commotions. Esar-haddon, 
taking advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, and an- 
nexing it to his former dominions, reigned over the two united empires thir- 
teen years. 

After having reunited Syria and Palestine to the Assyrian empire, which ^ad 
been rent from it in the preceding reign, he entered the land of Israel, where 
he took captive as many as were left there, and carried them into Assyria, 
except an inconsiderable number that escaped his pursuit. And that the coun- 
try might not become a deseri, he sent colonies of idolatrous people, taken out 
of the countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria. The 
prediction of Isaian was then fulfilled ; Tmthin three score and Jive years skoJl 
Ephraim be broken, that it be no more a people,]] This was exactly the space 
of time that elapsed between the prediction and the event ; and the people of 
Israel did then truly cease to be a visible nation, what was left to them heing 
alt^ether mixed and confounded with other nations. 

This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel, sent some of his 
generals with a part of his army into Judea, to reduce that country likewise 
under his subjection. These generals defeated Manasseh, and having taken 
him prisoner, brought him to Esar-haddon, who put him in chains, and car- 
ried him to Babylon. But Manasseh, having afterwards appeased the vrrath 
of God by a sincere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and returned 
to Jerusalem, IT 

Meantime, the colonies that had been sent into Samaria, in the room of its 
ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with lions. The king of Baby- 
lon, being told that the cause of this calamity was their not worshiping the God 
of the country, ordered an Israelitish priest to be sent to them, from among the 
captives taken in that country, to teach them the worship of the God of Israel 
But these idolaters, contented with admitting the true God amon^ their an- 
cient divinities, worshipped him iointly with their false gods. This corrupt 
worship continued afterwards, ana was the source of the aversion entertained 
by the Jews against the Samaritans.** 
■ " ■' ' 
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Eaeur^addon, after ajbrosperous reifn of thirt^r-nine y«a», over the Aasyriansi 
ftnd thirteen over the Babylonians, was succeeded by his son, 

SjiosDUCHiNUS.* This prince is called in Scripture, Nebuchodonosor, which 
name was common to the kings of Babylon. To distinguish this from the- 
others, he is called Nebuchodonosor I. 

Tobit was still alive at this time, and dwelt among other captives at Nine- 
veh. Perceiving his end approaching, he foretold to his children the sudden 
destruction of that city, of which there was not then the least appearance. He 
advised them to quit the city before its ruin came on, and to depart as soon as 
f hey had buried him and his wife.j 

T%e ruin ofJSPineveh is at hand, says the ^ood old man, abide no longer here^ 
for I perceive the wickedness of the city vtnll occasion its destruction. These 
last words are very remarkable, the wickedness of the city will occasion its destruc- 
tiovu Men will be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to any other reason, but 
we are taught by the Holy Ghost, that her unrighteousness was the true cause 
of it, as it will be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

Nebuchodonosor ddeSted the king of the Mcdes in a pitched battle, fought 
the twelfth year of his reign, upon the plain of Rag[^u ; he took Ecbatana, \he 
capital of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh.| When we come 
to treat of the history of the Medes, we shall give a. more particular account of 
this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia was besieged by 
Holofemes, one of Nebuchodonosor's generals ; and that the famous enterprise 
of Judith was accomplished. 

Saracus otherwise called Chyna-Ladanus.§ This prince succeeded Sa- 
osduchinus, and havii^ rendered himself contemi)tible to his subjects by his 
effeminacy, and the little care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Ba- 
bylonian by birth, and general of his army, usurped that part of the Assyrian 
empire, and reigned over it one and twenfy years. 

!N ABOPOLASSAR.il This prince, the better to maintain his usurped sove- 
reignty, made an alliance with Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their joint 
forces they besieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly destroyed 
that great city. We shall treat more extensively of this great event when we 
come to the history of the Medes. From this time forward the city of Baby- 
lon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyed Nineveh, became so for- 
midable, that they drew upon themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours. 
Necho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their power, that to stop their pro- 
gress, he marched towards the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, and 
made several considerable conquests. See the history of^the Egyptians for 
what concerns this expedition, and the consequences that attended it. 

Nabopolassar finding, that^ after the taking of Carchemish, by Necho, all 
Syria and Palestine had revolted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in person to recover them, he made his son Nebuchodo- 
nosor partner with him in the empire, and sent him away with an army, to re 
duce those countries to their former subjection. IT 

From this time the Jews began to reckon the years of Nebuchodonosor, viz. 
from the end of the third year of Jehoiakim, kii^ of Judah, or rather from 
the beginning of the fourth. But the Babylonians compute^the reign of this 
prince only from the death of his father, wnich happened two years later.** 

Nebuchodonosor II. or Nebuchadnezzar, ft This prince defeated Necho's 
army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish. From thence he marched 
towards Syria and Palestine, and reunited those provinces to his dominions. 
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He Iftewitt enteied Judea, besieged Jenmlen, i&d took it ; he doK^ 
Jeboiakim to be put in chainS} with a design to have him canried to Bahjkn; 
but being moved with his repentance, and affliction, he restored him to Ins 
throne. Great numbers of the Jews, and among thmn some diiidreii of the 
royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, whither all tlie treasures of tlie 
kxug*n palace an<l a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise 
transported.* Thus was the judgment which God had denounced by &e 
prophet Isaiah to King Hezc4iah accomplished. From &is famous epc»di, 
vhich was the fourth year of Jeboiakim king of Judah, we are to date tbe 
captivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, 
th^n but eighteen years old, was carried captive amoqg tbe rest, and £zekiel 
some time Sftenvaras. 

Towards the end of the fifth year of Jeboiakim, Nabopolassar, king' of BabV' 
Ion died, after havinjg reigned one and twenty years.! As soon as his son Ner 
bucbodonosor was informed of his death, be set out with all expedition lor 
Babylon, taking tbe nearest way through the desert, attended onij by a onafl 
reflnue, leaving the main body of his army with his generals, to be conducted 
to Babylon with the captives and spoils. On his airival he received the go- 
vernment irom tbe hands of those who had carefully preserved it for him, and 
to succeeded to all tbe dominions of his father, which comprehended Chaidea, 
Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to Ptolemy, he 
reigned forty-three years. 

In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at which he was greatly 
terrified, though he could not call it a^ain to mind.| He thereupon consulted 
the wise men and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them to make known 
to him the substance of his dream. Tbej all answered, that it was beyond 
the reach of their art to divine the thing itself, and that the utmost they could 
do was to give the interp>retation of his dream, when he had made it knoivn 
to them. As absolute princes are not accustomed to meet with <q>position, but 
will be obeyed in all things, Nebuchodonosor, imagining that they dealt in- 
sincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to death. 
Daniel and his three companions were included in the sentence, as beiiig ranked 
amoitt^ the wise men. But Daniel, having first invoked his God, desired to be 
introouced to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance of his dream. 
** The thing thou sawest/* said he, *' was an image of an enormous size, and 
a terrible countenance. The head thereof was of gold, the breast and arms 
of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, and the feet part of iron and part of 
clay. And, as the king was attentively looking upon that vision, behold a stone 
was cut out of a mountain, without hands, and the stone smote the image upon 
bis feet, and brake them to pieces ; the whole image was ground as small 
as dust, and the stone became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.*' 
When Daniel had related the dream, he also gave the king the interpretation 
thereof, showing him that it signified the three great empires which were to 
succeed that of the Ass3nrians, namely, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
man, or, according to some, that of the successors of Alexander the Great. 
"After these kingdoms," continued Daniel, " shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed ; and this kingdom shall not be left 
to other people, but shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, 
and shall stand tor ever." By which Daniel plainly foretold tbe kii^aom of 
Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with admiration and astonishment, after ha- 
ving acknowledged and loudly declared, that the God of tbe Israelites was re- 
ally the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the highest offices in the kii^dom, 
made him chief of the governors over all the wise men, ruler of tbe whole 
province of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the council, that ai- 
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«Riy>»1teiildM^eovit. Hk <iu»e friends weie ako pnxixited loliott^ 
dwnkies. 

At this time Jekoiakim revolted from the kiii|^dom of BabykxH whose gene- 
rals that i^ere still in Judea, marched against him, and committed all kinds of 
hostilities upon his country.* He dept wkh kit fathers, is all the Scripture 
says of his death. Jeremiah had prophesied that he should neither be regret- 
ted nor lamented ; but should he Inarted rmth ike burial of am, a««) etratmi anA 
cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem : t£is was no doubt fulfilled, though it 
is not kno^vn in what manner. 

Jechoniast succeeded both to the thfone and iniquity of his fathen Nebu- 
chadnezzar's lieutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three months 
time he, himself, came at the head of his army and made himself master of 
the city. He plundered both the temple and the king^s palace of all their 
treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, together with all th6 golden ressehi 
remaining^ whidi Solomon had made for the use of the temole ; he carried 
away, likewise, a vast number of captives* among whom were king JechoniaS) 
his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great men of his kins^ 
dom# In the room of Jecbonias, he set upon the throne his uncle Mattaniab, 
who was otherwise called 2^dekiah. 

This prince had as little religion and prosperity as his forefathers.} Having 
made an alliance with Pharaoh, kiug of Egypt, he brc^e the oath of 6delity 
he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter soon chastised him kar it, and 
immediately laid siege to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt's arrival at the 
head of an army, gave the besieged some hopes ; but their joy was of verf 
short duration ; the Egyptians were defeated, and the conqueror returned to 
Jenisalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted nearly twelve months. At last 
the city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter ensued. § ZedekiahHI 
two sons, were, by Nebuchadnezzar's orders, killed before their father's faoe^ 
with all the nobles and principal men of Judea : Zeddciah himself had bom 
his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where be 
was confined in prison as loi^ as he lived. The city and temple were pillaged 
and burned and all their foiti&ations demolished. 

Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon, afler his successful war agahist 
Judea, he (ordered a golden statue to be made sixty cubits h^h,p assembled 
all the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the aedication of it, and com* 
manded all his subjects to worship it, threatening to cast those that should re- 
fuse into the midst of a burnii^ fiexy furnace. It was upon this occasion, thai 
the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who, with an I'nvin 
cibJe courage refused to comply with the king's impious ordinance, were pre 
served, afler a miraculous manner, in the midst of the flames. The king, him 
self, a witness of this astonishing miracle, published an edict whereby all per 
sons whatever were forbid, upon paia of death, to speak any thing against the 
^od of Ananias, M:sael, and Azarias. He likewise promoted these three young 
nen to the highest honours and employments. If 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-first year of his reign, and the fourth afler 
he destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre« 
inder the reign of Ithobal. Tyre was a strong and opulent city, which nad 
lever been subject to any foreign power, and was then in great repute for its 
commerce, by which many of its citizens were become like so many princes 
n wealth, and magnilicence.** It was built by the Sidcni&ns, two hundred and 
brty years before the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by the 
i^hilistines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their escape in ships, and 
bunded the city of Tyre. And for this reason we find it called in Isaiah, the 
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viclSs. and power. Accnrdiqg^yj at the time we are speaking^ oflsbe was m a 
oooditien to icsitt, thirteen years togetiier, a mooareb^ to whose yolce all the rest 
of the Eaat bad autoitted. 

It waa not till after ao many years, that Nebuchadnezzar maiik Iranaelf mas- 
ter of Tyre.t His troops suffered incredible hardships betbre it ; so that, ac* 
cofdiog to the prophet^s eipressjoo, every head wom made bcdd^ and ever^ 
diauUkr wa$ peded^X Before the city was reduced to the last extremity, iti 
inhabitants retired, with the greatest part of their effects, into a ne^^boori]^ 
irie, half a mile firom the dbore, where they built a new city ; the name and ghrj 
of which extinguished the remembrance of the did one, which from thencefor- 
ward became a mere Tillage, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone the utmost fat^es da* 
ring so long and difficult a siege, and having found nothing in the place to F^ 
quite them for the service they had rendered Almighty God, (i^ is the expres- 
sion of the prophet,) in executing his vengeance upon that city, God was pleased 
to promise by the mouth of £zekiel, that he would give them &e spoils oTI^Tpt 
as a recompense.^ And indeed Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt soon aJter, 
as I have more fuUv related in the history of the Egyptians. When this pnoce 
happily Bnisbed all his wars, and was in a state of perfect peace and tran- 
quillity, he put the last hand to the building, or rather to the embellishii^ of 
Babylon. The reader may see in Josepbus,|| an account of the magnificait 
structures ascribed to this monarch by sevend writers. I have mentioDed a 
great part of diem in the description already given of that stately city. 

While nothing seemed wanting to complete Nebuchadnezzar's happiness, a 
frightful dream disturbed bis repose, and filled him with great anxiety. He 
dreamed ** he saw a tree in the midst of tlie earth, whose hei^t was great: 
the tree grew and was strong, and the height of it reached unto heaven, and 
the sight thereof to the end of the earth. The leaves were fair, and (he iiniit 
much ; and in it was meat for all : the beasts of the field had shadow under H, 
and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed 
of it. Then a watcher and a holy one came down from heaven and cried, 
hew down the tree, and cut off its branches, shake off its leaves, and scatter 
its fruit ; ^et the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from its branches. 

Nevertheless, leave iSe. stump of its roots in the earth, even with a band oi 
iron and brass, in the tender grass of the field ; and let it be wet with the dew 
of heaven, and let its portion be with the beasts in the grass of the earth. Let 
his heart be changed from man's, and let a beast's heart be gx^'en unto him ; 
and let seven times pass over him. This matter is by the decree of the watch- 
ers, and the demand by the word of the holy ones, to the intent that the liviDg 
may know, that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever be will, and setteth up over it the basest of men. "IF 

The kjn^, justly alarmed at this terrible dream, consulted all his wise men 
and magicians, but to no purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Daoiei, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king's own person, plainly 
declarii^ to him, " That he should be driven from the company of rcen for 
seven years, should be reduced to the condition and fellowship of the beasts 
of the field, and feed upon grass like a bullock : that his kingdom nevertheless 
should be preserved for him, and he should repossess his throne, when he sbcwld 
have learned to know and acknowledge, that all power is from above, and 
Cometh fi*om heaven. After this, he exhorteth him to break off his sies by 
righteousness, and his iniquities by showing mercy to the poor." 

All these things came to pass upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the prophet had 
foretold. At the end of twelve months, as he was walkine in his paiaceyaiid 
admiring the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, he said, '^ Is noK thii 
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gical llalba^lott, wliidi Tkaye built for the house of the kiMdiMB,t^tlit might 
tof my power, and for the honour of my m^ijestyr' Would a secret impulse 
%>£ complacency and vanity in a prince, at the sight of such noble stiuctures 
•erected by himself, appear to us so very criminal? and yet, hardly were the 
words out of his mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and pronounced 
his sentence : ** In the same hour, his understanding went from him; he was 
driven ffom men, and did eat grass like oxen, and his body was wet with the 
dew of heaven, till his haixs were grown like eagles^ feathers, and his nails like 
birds^ claws,*' 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered his senses, and the . 
use of his understanding : '* He fiflcd up his eyes unto heaven,*' says the Scrips 
ture, *' and blessed the Most High ; he praised and honoured him that liveth'' 
for ever, whose dominion, and whose kingdom is from generation to generation :'^ 
confessinfi^, ** that all the inhabitants ot the earth are as nothing before him, 
and that he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what 
dost thou ?** Now he recovered his former countenance and form. His cour- 
tiers went out to seek him ; he was restored to his throne, and became greater 
and more powerful than ever. Being affected with the most sincere gratitude, 
he caused, h(y a solemn edict, to be published through the whole extent of bi^ 
dominions^ wh&t astonishing and miraculous things God had wrought in his 
person. 

One year after this, Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned forty^three years, 
reckoning from the death of his father. He was one of the greatest monarchs 
th^t ever reigned in the East. He was succeeded by his son, 

£vil-Merodach.* As soon as he was settled on the throne, he released 
/echonias, king of Judah, out of prison, where he had been confined near 
seven and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which lasted but two years, the learned 
place Daniel's detection of the fraud practised by the priests of Bei ; the inno- 
cent artifice, by which he contrived to kill the dragon which was worshipped 
as a god ; and the miraculous deliverance of the same prophet out of the den 
of lions, where he had victuals brought him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his aebauchery^ and other ex- 
travagancies, that his own relations conspired against him, and put him to death.f 

Neriglissar, his sister's husband, and one of the chief conspirators, reigned 
m his stead.!" 

Immediately on his accession to the crown, he made great preparatioris for 
war ag:ainst the Medes, which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia to 
his assistance. This stoiy will be more particularly related by and by, where 
we shall find that this prince was slain in battle, in the fourth year of his reign* 

Laborosoarcrod,§ his son, succeeded to the throne. This was a very 
wicked prince. Being naturally of the most vicious inclinations, he indulged 
them without restraint when he came to the crown ; as if he had been invested 
with sovereija^ power, only to have the privilege of committing with impuni^ 
the most infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but nine months ; hw 
own subjects, conspiring against him, put him to death. His successor was 

LABiririT, or Nabonid.H This prince had likewise other names, and in 
Scn^ture that of Belshazzar. It is reasonably supposed that he was the son 
of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to whom, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the 
East were to be subject, as also to his son, and his grandson alter him : all 
ncUum» ^udl serve htrrij and his son, and his son's son^ until the very Hme of his 
land shall come. If 
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NHocns lafoed niaiqr noUe edifices in Babylon : die caused ber <mn sxmtr- 
ment to be placed over one of the most remarkable gates of tbe citf , with an 
InicriptioQ, diasuading her successors from touching the treasures laid up in it, 
without the most urgent and indispensable necessity* , The tomb remained 
unopened till the reign of Darius, who, upon his breaking it open, instead of 
those immense treasures with which he had flattered himseli; found nothiD^ 
but the following inscription : 

^ '* If thou hadd not an iiuatidUe Mnt after money ^ and a nu>$t sordid^ avari- 
dout sou/, ^um womldH ntoer have broken open Ae monvments ^the dead.^^ 

In the first year of Belshazzar^s reign, Paniel had the vision of tbe four 
beasts, which represented the four great monarchies, and the kingdom oi tbe 
Messiah, which was to succeed them.f In the third year of tbe same Teipi^ 
he had tne vision of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the destructioD 
of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and the persecution whidi Ad- 
tiochus Epiphanes, kin^ of Syria, should bring upon the Jews.]; I ^all here- 
after make some reflections upon these prophecies, and give a more particular 
account of them. 

Belshazzar^ while his enemies were besieeing Babylon, gave a great enter- 
tainment to his whole court, upon a certain lestival, which was annually cele- 
brated with great rejoicing.^ The joy of this feast was greathy disturbed bj 
a vision, and still more so by the explication which Daniel gave of it to m 
king. The sentence written upon the wall imported, that his kingdom was 
taken fit>m him, and given to the Medes and Persians. That very night, tbe 
citf was taken, and ^Ishazzar killed. 

Thus ended the Babylonish empire, after having subsisted two hundred and 
tenyears, from the destruction of tbe great Assyrian emi>ire.|| 

The particular circumstances of the siege, and th^ taking of Babylon, shall 
be related in the histoiy of Cyrus. 
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1 OBSERVEO, in speakineof the destruction of tbe ancient Assyrian empire, f 
iaat Arbaces, general of the Medes, was one of the chief authors of the con- 
spiracy against Sardanapalus ; and several writere beliered that he then im- 
mediately became sovereign master of Media, and many other provinces, and 
assumed the title of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I shall relate 
what that celebrated historian says upon the subject. 

The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the empire of Asia, began to 
decline in their power by the revolt of several nations. The Medes first threw 
off' their yoke, and maintained for some time the liberty they had acquired by 
their valour ; but that liberty degenerating into licentiousness, and their go- 
vernment not being well established, they fell into a kind of anarchy, worse 
than their former subjection. Injustice, violence and rapine, prevailed eveiy 
where, because there was nobody that had either power enough to restrain 
them, or sufficient authority to punish ^he ofiendcrs. But all these disordeis 
induced the people to settle a form of government, which rendered the state 
more flourishing than it ever was oefore.** 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes. Almost all the people 
dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the sonof Phraortes, a Mede by birtib, erected 
the state into a monarchy. This person, seein^r the great disorders that pre- 
* " ' ' ' ■ " ■ I , I, , , , . 
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railed ^itnighout all Me<Ua, resolved to take advantaee of those ttoobles, and 
nake tbem serve to exalt him to ike royal dignity. He enjoyed ^reat repu- 
atioQ in his ow» countiy, and passed for a man, not only regular m his con* 
luct, but possessed of all the prudence and equity necessaiyfor a governor. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining the throne, he laboured to 
nake the good qualities that had been observed in bim more conspicuous than 
iver ; he niccecKled so well, that the inhabitants of the village where he lived 
nade him tiieir judge. In this office he acquitted himself with great prudence, 
md hjs cares were attended with all the success expected from them, for he 
>rought the people of that village to a sober and regular life. The inhabit- 
mts of other villages, who were perpetually in disorder, observing the regu- 
arity Dejoces had introduced in the place >vhere he presided as judge, began 
p address themselves to him, and make him arbitrator of their dinerences. 
The fame of his equity daily increasing, all such as had any affair of conse- 

iuence, brought it before him, expecting to find that equity in Dejopes, which 
ley could meet with no where else. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs, he judged it a 
lixaper time to set his last engines to work for the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. He therefore retired mm business, pretending to be over- fatigued with 
he multitude of peo(»le that resorted to him from all quarters, and would not 
ixercise the office of judge any longer, notwithstanding all the importunity of 
luch as wished well to the public tranquillity. Whenever an^ persons addressed 
hemselves to him, he told them that his own domestic affairs would not allow 
lim to attend to those of other people. 

The licentiousness which had been for some time restrained by the manaj^e- 
nent of Dejoces, began to prevail more than ever, as soon as he had with- 
irawn himself from the adtninistration of affairs, and the evil increased to such 
i degree, that ti^e Medes were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon the 
means of curing so dangerous a disorder. 

There are different sorts of ambition; some persons, violent and impetuous, 
carrying every thing as it were by storm, restrained by no kind of cruelty or 
murder ; another sort, more gentle, like those we are speaking of, put on an 
appearance of moderation and justice, and yet by clandestine means, arrive 
at their point as surely as the other. Dejoces, who saw thirds succeeding ac- 
cording to his widb, sent his emissaries to the assembly, afler having instructed 
them in the part they were to act. When expedients for stopping the course 
of the public evils came to be pr^^posed, these emissaries, speaking in their 
turn, represented, that unless the state of the republic was entirely changed, 
their coui^ry would become uninhabitable ; that the only means to remedy 
the present disorders was to elect a king, who should have authority to re- 
strain violence, and make laws for the govemineut of the nation. Then eveiy 
man could prosecute his own affairs in peace and safety ; whereas the iniustice 
that now reigned in all parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the 
jountiy. This opinion was generally approved, and the whole company was 
convinced that no expedient could be devised more effectual for curing the 
present evil, than that of converting the state into a monarchy. The only 
hing then to be done, was to choose a king, which did not take long for de- 
'iberation. The3r all agreed there was not a man in Media so capable of 
governing as Dejoces, so that he was immediately, with common consent, 
elected king. 

If vne redect in the least on the first establishment of kingdoms, in any age 
>r country whatever, we shall find that the maintenance of order, and the cars 
)f the public good, was the original design of monarchy. Indeed, there would 
)c no possibifity of establishing order and peace, if all men were resolved to 
)e independent, snd would not submit to an authority which takes from them 
I part of their libei'ty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must be per- 
>etual]y at war, if they will always be striving for dominion over others, or 
efuse to submit to the stropgest. For the sake of their own peace apd safety. 
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ibey must have a master, and most consenf to obejr btm. Thik h ibe haam 
wigin ofgorenunent. And the Scriptures teach us, that DiTiDe Pityvidesce 
has not only allowed the project, and the eiecutioD of it, bat cooKoated il 
likewise bj an immediate communication of his own power.* 

There is nothing certain];^ more noble and great than to see a private peisoa, 
eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by his excellent talents fbr4he high- 
est employment, and yet, through inclination and modesty, preferrni^ a tife 
of obscuri^ and retirement ; than to see such a man sincerely refuse the offer 
made to him of reding over a whole nation, and at last conseat to mdeigo 
the toil of government, from no other motive than that of bek^ serviceable t» 
bis fellow- citizens. His first disposition, by which be declares that he is ac- 
4]uainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers annexed to soTe> 
leign power, shows him to have a soul more elevated and great than greatnes 
itbelf ; or, to speak more justly, a soul superior to all ambition ; nothing can 
»:}iow him so perfectly worthy of that important charge, as the opinion he has 
of his not being so, and his fears of being unequal to it. But when he gene- 
it)usly sacrifices his own quiet and satisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity 
of tlie public, it is plain he understands what that sovereign power has in it 
really good, or truly valuable ; which is, that it puts a man in a canditioo 0/ 
becoming the defender of his country, of procuring it many advantages, and 
(»f redressing various evils ; of causing law and justice to flouri^, of Bringioe 
virtue and probity into reputation, and of establishing: peace and pl«>ity ; sm 
he comforts himself for the caros and troubles to wbicn he is exposed, by the 
prospect of the many benefits resulting from them to the public. SncJi a go- 
vernor was Numa at Rome, and such have been some other emperors whom 
the people have constrained to accept the supreme power. 

It must be owned, I cannot help repeating it, that there is notlni^ more noble 
or great than such a disposition. But to put on the mask of modesty and vir- 
tue, in order to satisfy one's ambition, as Dejoces did ; to afilect to appear out- 
wardly, what a man is not inwardly, to refuse for a time, and then accept wiA 
a seeming repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, and what he ba^ been 
labouriiig by secret undeifaand practices to obtain ; has so much mearmess m 
il, that it necessarily lessens our opinion of the person, and greatly eclipses his 
merit, be his talents at the same time ever so extraordinaiy. 

DcjocES reigned fifty-three years.t When Dejoces had ascended the throne, 
he endeavoured to convince the people that they were not mistaken in the 
choice they had made of him, for restoring order. At first, he resolved to 
have his dignity of king attended with all the marks that could inspire awe and 
respect for his person. He obliged his subjects to build him a magnificent 
palace in the place he appointed. This palace he strongly fortified, and chose 
out from among his people such persons as he judged most fit to be bis guards. 

Afler having thus provided for his own security, he applied himself to polish 
and civilize nis subjects, who, having been accustomed to live in the countiy, 
and in villages, almost without laws and without polity, had contracted a sa- 
vage disposition. To tliis end, he commanded them to build a city, himself 
marking out the place and circumference of the walls. This city was sur- 
rounded with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a manner, that the 
outermost did not hinder the parapet of the second from being seen, nor the 
second that of tne third, and so of all the rest. The situation of the place 
^vas extremely favourable for such a design, for it was a regular hiU, whose 
accent was equal on eveiy side. Within the last and smallest enclosure stoc*« 
the king's palace, with all his treasures ; in the sixth, which was next to tibat, 
there were several apartments for lodging the officers of his household ; and 
the intermediate spaces, between the other walls, were appointed for the ha- 
bitation of the people ; the first and laigest enclosure was about die ace of 
Athens. The name of the city was Ecbatana. 

♦ Rom, KiU. 1, 2. I A, M. S394. Aot. J. C. HOk Her. 1. i. 86—101. 
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Ti» MMpeet of it was magnificent and beautiful ; for, be^des the dteoai* 
ion of ttie wails, which fonned a kind of amphitheatre, the diffinent colours 
therewith the several parapets were j^aiuted, fonned a delightful varietj. 

After the citj wad finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of the Medes to 
ettle in it, he turned all his attention to composing laws for the good of the 
tate. But being persuaded that the majesty of kings is most respected afar 
iff, majfOT €X lo^nquo reverenUa,* he b^gan to keep himself at a distance 
roui his people, was almost inaccessible and invisible to his subjects, not suf- 
erine^ them to sj^eak, or communicate their affairs to him but only by petition8| 
ind the interposition of bis officers. And even those that had the privilege of 
ipproaching him, might neither laugh nor spit in. bis presence. 

This great statesman acted in this manner, in order the better to secure to him- 
elf the possession of the crown. For, having to deal with men yet uncivi- 
ized, and not very capable judges of true merit, he was afraid that too great a 
ainiiiarity with him might induce contempt, and occasion plot&anti conspira- 
cies ag;.inst a growing power, which is generally looked upon with envy and 
liscontent. But b^ keeping himself thus concealed from the eyes of the peo- 
>le, and makir^ him^^elf known only by the wise laws he made, and the strict, 
ustice he took care to administer to eveiy one, he acquired the respect and 
esteem of all his subjects. 

It is said that from the innermost parts of b*s palace he knew every thing 
hat was done in h's dominions, by means of his emissaries, who brought him 
iccounts, and informed him of all transactions. B7 this means, no crime escaped 
iitber the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law; and the punish- 
aent closely following the offience, kept the wicked in awe, and stopped the 
course of violence and injustice. >^ 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a certain d^ree, durir^ his ad* 
ninistration ; but there is nothing more obvious than the great inconveniences 
lecessarily resulting from the custom introduced by Dejoces, and wherein 
le has been imitated by the rest of the Eastern potentates ; the custom, I mean, 
>f living concealed in his palace, of governing by spies, dispersed throughout 
lis kingdom, of relying solely upon their sincerity for the truth of facts, of not 
suffering trutn, the complaints of the oppressed, and the just reasons of inno- 
cent persons, to be conveyed to him in any cither way than through foreign 
channels, that is, by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted ; men that stop- 
ped up all avenues to remonstrances, or the reparation of injuries, and that 
rvere capable of doing the greatest injustice themselves, with so much the 
nore ease and assurance, as their iniquity remained undiscovered, and conse- 
quently unpunished. But besides all this, that very affectation in princes of 
}ein^ invisible, shows them to be conscious of their render merit, wnich shuns 
he li^ht, and dares not stand the test of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing and sofltening the manners, 
md making laws for the good government of his people, that he never engaeca 
n any enterprise against his neighbours, though Be reigned for the long period 
)f fifty-three years. 

Phraortes reigned twenty-two years.f Afler the death of Dejoces, his 
»on Phraortes, otherwise called AphraarteS|| succeeded. The sole affinity be- 
ween these two names, would make one believe, that this is the king called 
n Scripture Arphaxad ; but that opinion has many other substantial reasons 
support it, as may be seen in Father Montfaucon's learned dissertation, 
>f which I have made great use in this treatise. The passage in Judith, 
hat Jirphaaad bvUt a very tirong ciiy, and calUd it Ecbatana, has deceived 
nost authors, and made them believe, that Arphaxad must be Deioces, who 
^as certainly the founder of that city. But the Greek text of Juaith. which 
iie vulgar translation renders cedificavit^ only says, that Alrphaxad adaed new 
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hmSdiM9 U Eebaiami,* And wbat can be more natural, tfian 6uit fbe bsSifet 
not kavlng entirely perfected so con^ideiable a woik, the boo aliould put tbe 
last hand to it, and make such additions as were wanting? 

Phraortes, being; of a veiy wariike temper, and not contented witii tbe king- 
dom of Media^ left him hy his father, attacked the Persians, and defeating 
them in a decisire battle, brought them under subjection to bis empire. Then, 
strengthened by the accession of their troops, he attacked other neigbbouring 
nations, one alter another, till he made himself master of almost all Upper 
Asia, which comprehends all that lies north of Mount Taurus, from Media, as 
far as the river Hal js.t 

Elated with his success, he-Tentured to turn his arms against the AssTrians, 
at that time indeed, weakened through the revolt of several nati^Mis, but yet 
very powerful in themselves. Nebucbodonosor, their king, otherwise called 
Saosduchinus. raised a great army in his own counti^, and sent ambassadon 
to several otner nations of the East, to require their assistance .{ They aJ) 
refused him with contempt, and ignominiously treated his ambassadoia, letting 
him see that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had former^ kept the 
greatest part of them in a slavish subjection. 

The king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, swore by his tbraae 
and his reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, and put them 
every one to the sword. He then prepared for battle, with what Torches he had, 
in the plain of Ragau. A great battle ensued there, which proved fatal to 
Phraortes. He was defeatea, his cavalry fled, bis chariots were overturned, afid 
thrown into disorder, and Nebucbodonosor gained a complete victory. Then, 
taking advantage of the defeat and confusion of the Medes, he entered their 
countiy, took tbeir cities, pushed on his conquests even to Ecbatana, fcm^ed 
the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his sol- 
diers, who plundered it, and stripped it of all its ornaments^ 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the mountains of Ragau, 
fell at last into the hands of Nebucbodonosor, who cruelly caused him to be 
shot to death with darts. After that, he returned to Nineveh with all his army, 
-which was still veiy numerous, and lor four months together, did r>3thii^ but 
f^ast and divert himself with those that had accompanied him in this expe- 
dition. 

In Judith, we read, that the king of Assfyria sent Hc^ofemes, with a pow- 
(prftil army, to revenge himself of those that had refused him succours. The 
progress and cruelty of that commander, the ^neral consternation of all the 
people, the courageous resolution of the Israehtes to withstand him, in hopes 
that their God would defend them, the extremity to which Bethulia and (he 
whole nation was reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the 
eoura|;e and conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overtbax>w of the 
Akrnan army, are all related in the same book. 

Utaxares I. reigned forty years.S This prince succeeded to the throne 
immediately after his father's death. He was a very brave, enterprising prince, 
and knew how to take advantage of the late overthrow ot the Assyrian army. 
He first settled himself well in his kii^om of Media, and then conqviered all 
Upper Asia. But his most ardent wish was to go and attack Ninev^, to re- 
venge the death of his father by the destruction of that great city. 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only the remains of the great 
army which was destroyed before Bethulia. A rattle ensued, wiierein the 
Assyrians were defeated, and drivenback to Nineveh. Cyaxares, pursuing his 
victory, laid siege to the city, which was upon the point of falling into his 
hands, out that the time was not yet come when God designed to punish that 
city for her crimes, and for the calamities she had broii^t upon his people, as 

T 
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weU as other oatioDs. It was delivered firom its present danser m the foHow- 

ing manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Msotis, had driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and was still marchinfl^ 
under the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of them. The Cimmerians had 
found means, to escape from the Scythians, who were advancing into Medea. 
Cyaxai'es, hearing of this irruption, raised the sie^e of Nineveh and marched 
with all his forces against that mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, 
was about to over-ruQ a)l Asia* The two armies engaged, and the Medes 
were vanquished. The barbarians findir« no other obstacle in their way, 
overspread not only Media, but almost all Asia. After that, they marched to- 
wards Egypt, from whence Psammeticus diverted their course by presents. 
They then returned into Palestine, where some of them plundered the temple 
of Venus at Ascalon, the most ancient temple dedicated to that goddess. Some 
of these Scythians settled at Bethshean, a city in the tribe of Manasseh, on 
this side Jordan, which from them was aftenvards called Scythopolis. 

The Scythians for the space of twenty-eight years, were masters of Upper 
Asia; namely, the two Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Ibena; 
duriog which time they spread desolation wherever they came. The Medes 
had no way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous stratagem. Under 
pretence of cultivating and strengthening the alliance they had made together, 
they invited the greatest part of them to a general feast, which was made in 
even family Each master of the feast made his guests drunk, and in that 
condition the Seythians were massacred. The Medes then repossessed them- 
f>6lves <^ the provinces they had lost, and once more extended their empire 
to the hanks of the Hal;^, which was their ancient western boundary. 

The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet, having heard of the 
inassacre of their countrymen, fled into Lydia to king Halyttes, who received 
them with |^at humanity.* This occasioned a war between those two princes. 
Cyaxares immediately led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. Many battles 
Were fought during tiie space of i^ve years, with almost equal advantage on 
both sides. The oattle fought in the sixth year was very remarkable, on ac- 
count of an eclipse of tiie sun, which happened during the engagement, when 
wi a sudden the day was turned into a dark night. Thales, the railesian, had 
joretold this eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the heat of 
the battle, equally terrified with this unforeseen event, which they looked upon 
*8 a sign of the anger of tiie gods, immediately retreated on both sides, and 
jnade peace, ^iennesis, king of Cilicia, and Nebuchodonosor,t kipg[ of Babv- 
Jon, were the mediators. To render the friendship more firm and inviolable, 
the two princes agreed to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, and agreed, 
jhat Halyttes should give his daughter Aryenis to Astyages, eldest son or 
^yaxares. 

The manner those people had of contracting alliance with one another, is 
j;eiy remarkable. Besides other ceremonies, which they had in common with the 
greeks, the following was peculiar to themselves, namely, the two contract- 
''^ parties made incisions in their own arms, and licked one another's blood. 

•1 he first care of Cyaxares, as soon as he found himself again in peace, was to 
psume the si^ge of Nineveh, which the irruptions of the Scythians had obliged 
Dim to raise. Nabopo]assar, kii^ of Babylon, with whom he had lately con- 
tracted a particular alliance, joined with him in the league a^inst the As- 
??n^ Having, therefore, united their foFces, they besi^;ed Ninev^, took 

p i*^ Saracus the king, and utterly destroyed tliat mighty city .J 
^ ^^ foretold by his prophets, above a hundred years before, that he 
would bring vengeance upon that impious citv for the blood of his servants, 
v^uh which the Icings thereof had goiged tnemselves, like ravenous lk)ns; 

* Herod. 1. 1. c. 74. f lo Herodotui he i« called Labyaefiis. 

1 A. H . S378. Ant. J. C. 696. Herod. 1. c. 906.^ 
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that he himself would march at the head of the troops that afaould come t 
besiege it ; that he would cause consternatioo and teiror to g^o before them 
that he would deliver the old men, the mo&ers, and their cfildreD, into ti^ 
merciless bands of the soldiers ; that all the treasures of the city should fal 
into the hands of rapacious and insatiable plunderers ; and that the city itseli 
\houId be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a trace of i( 
should be leil ; and that the people should ask hereafter, where did &e prood 
ci^ of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themselves : ** woe to tb 
bloody city, cries Nahum ; it is all full of lies and robbeiy :* oe that dashed 
m pieces is come up before thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the cniel- 
ties done to Jacob and Israel.t I hear already the noise of the whip, and tbe 
noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancipg horses, and of the bouod- 
ing chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the glitter- 
ing spear.J The shield of his mighty men is made red ; the valiant men are 
in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they shall run like the Iightning.§ 
God is jealous j the Lord revengeth, and is furious. The mountains qoakeat 
him, and the htlls melt, and the earth is burnt at his presence : who can siajnd 
before his indignation : And who can abide in the fierceness of his anger?! 
Behold I am with thee, saith the Lord of hosts ; I will strip thee of all thy or- 
nameats.lT Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; for there is do 
end of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is empty, 
and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed ; she is overthrown, she is deso- 
late.** The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the palace ^all be dis- 
solved. It And Huzzab shall be led away captive : she shall be brought up, 
and her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves tabouring upon their 
breasts.tt I see a multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases ;§§aod 
there is no end of their corpses : they stumble upon their corpses. |||| Where o 
the dwelling of lions, and the feeding place of the young lions, where the lion, 
even the old lion, walked, and the lion s wbel{), and none made them afraid : 
where the lion did tear in pieces enough for bis whelps, and strangled for bis 
lionesses : and filled his holes with prey, and his dens with rapine ?ir IT Tbe 
Lord shall destroy Assur. He shall depopulate that city, which was so beau- 
tiful, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and mto a desert. It shall 
be a dwelling place for wild beasts, and tbe birds of night shall luik therein. 
Behold, it shall be said, see that proud city, which was so stately, and so ex- 
alted ; which said in her heart, I am the only city, and besides noe there ism 
other. All they that pass by her, shall scon at her, and shall insult her with 
hissings and contemptuous gestures."*! 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils of Nineveh ; and Cy- 
axares prosecuting his victories, made himself master of all the cities of th** 
kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Cbaldea, which belonged to Nabo- 
polassar. 

After this expedition, Cyaxares died, and left his dominions to his son As- 
tyages. 

AsTTAGES reigned thirty-five years.*J This prince is called in Scripture 
Ahasuerus. Though his reign continued no less man thirty -five years, yet yit 
have no particulars recorded of it in histoiy. He had two children, whose 
names are famous, namely, Cyaxares^by his wife Aryenis, and Mandana by a 
farmer marriage. In his father's lifetime, he married Mandana to Cambyses, 

* Nahom. iiL 1. t ^^P* u- 1> 3. % Cbap. iii. 3, 3. { Chap. u. S, 4. 

I Naauim i. 9, S, 6. IT Cbap* iiL 6. ■ ** Ciiu>. iL 9, 10. 

tt The author in this place renders it, her tempje is deatrojred to thie foundatioQ. But I hav* cbeiea tt 
fottow ear English Bible, thoag^h in the Latio it la iemplum, 

tX Njahuai, ii. e. « }$ Chap. iU. 8. 

UQ This is a noble ixosLg^e of the cruel avarice of the Assjnaa kimrs, who pilla^d aad ploMleied tB 
Hkeir neicrhbourine^ nations, espectallr Judea, and carried awaj the spoils of them to Nineveh. 

VV Nehttm. u. U. t^ •( S^phan. % 19—15. *l A. V. S40S. Aat. J. C. S9& 
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the son of Achemenes, king of Persia ; from this marriage sprung Cyrus, whp 
svas bom but one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The latter suc- 
:eeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxares II. This prince is in Scripture called Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his uncle Cyaxares, left it 
mder his government. After the death of his uncle, and his father Cambyses, 
le united the kingdoms of the Medes and Persians into one ; in the sequel, 
herefore, of this discourse, they will be considered only as one empire. I shall 
)egin the history of that empire with the reign of Cyrus ; which will include 
ilso what is known of the reigns of his two predecessors, Cyaxares and Asty- 
iges. But I shall previously give some account of the kingdom of Lydia, be- 
cause Croesus, its king, has a considerable share in the events of which 1 am 
o speak. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TBB BZ8TORY OF TBB XiTDXABS. 

The kings who first reigned over the Lydians, are by Herodotus, called 
\.tyades ; that is, descendants from Atys.* These he tells us, derived their 
origin from Lydus, the son of Atys ; and Lydus gave the name of Lydians to 
hat people, who, before his time, were called Mceonians. ^ 

These Atyades were succeeded by the Heraclids, or descendants of Hei- 
^ules, who possessed this kingdom for the space of five hundred and five years. 

Argo, great-grandson of Alcaeus, son of Hercules, was the first of the Hera- 
Jidae who reigned in Lydia.f 

The last was 

Candaules. This prince was married to a lady of exquisite beauty, and 
)ein^ infatuated by his passion for her, was perpetually boasting of her charms 
o omers. Nothing would serve him but thatGyges. one of his chief ' officers, 
ihould see and judge of them by his own eyes,]; as if the husband*s own know* 
edge of them was not sufficient for his happiness, or the beauty of his wife , 
voukl have been impaired by his silence. For this purpose, the kii^ placed 
jfyges secretly in a convenient place ; but notwithstanding that precaution, the 
jueen perceived him when he retired, yet took no manner of notice ot it: 
[udging, as the historian represents it, that the most valuable treasure of a 
voman is her modesty ; she studied a signal revenge for the injury she had 
«ceived, and to punish the fault of her husband, committed a still greater 
^rime. Possibly a secret passion for Gyges had as great a share in that action 
is her resentment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she sent for 
jTjges, and obl^ed him to expiate his crime either by his own death or the 
cing^s, at his own option. After some remonstrances to no purpose, he resolved 
ipon the latter, and by the murder of Candaules, became master of his queen 
Lud his throne. By this means the kingdom passed from the family of the> 
ieraclidffi into that of the Mermnades.§ 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Herodotus informs us^ 
poke of this adventure of Gyges in his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, in this place, what is related by Herodotus, that 
imong the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, it was considered shameful 
ind infamous even for a man to appear naked. These instances of modesty, 
vhich are met with among pagans, ought to be greatly admired. We are 
tssured, that among the Romans, a son, who was come to the age of maturity, 
lever went into the baths with his father, nor even a son-in-law with bisfatber- 
n-law ; and this modesty ;ind decency were looked upon by them as a law of 
i^p— — ■ <' <•• ■ " I I '■III 1 1 II I I ii ' i I » . 

* Herod. 1. 1. e. 7—13. f il . M. 3781. Ant J. C. 1993^ 

I Non eootenUis volupUittim luaruin taeite eonscientia — ^pronua quan ulcntiunt damnum ^ ulchrituduu*. 
oe t.— Jitttia. 1. i. c. 7. 

f A.M.3388. Ant J. C. 711. - 
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Bftture, the Tiolatioo of which waa criminal;* It is astonishing, &at amoog* its 
our magistrates take no care to prevent this disorder, which in the midst of 
Pans, at the season of bathii^, is openJy committed with impunity ; a disorder 
80 Tisibly contraiy to the rules of common decency, so dangerous to youig 
poisons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by papinism itself. 

Plato relates the story of Gyges in a different manner from Herodotus. He 
tells us that Gyges wore a ring, the stone of which, when turned towards him, 
rendered him invisible; so that he had the advantage of seeing others, withoat 
being seen himself; and that by means of that rins, with the concurrence of 
the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and throne. This probably so- 
nifies, that in order to compass his criminal design, he used all the tricks aod 
stratagems the world calls subtle and refined policy, which penetrates into the 
most secret purposes of others, without making the least discovery of its ovd. 
The stoiy, thus explained, carries in it a greater appearance of truth, than 
what we read in Herodotus.t 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges^s famous ring, adds, that 'd 
a wise man had such a ring, he would not use it to any wickea purpose ; be- 
cause virtue considers y/haS, is honourable and just, and has no occasion fcf 
dailcness.t 

GroBsf reigred thirty-eiadbt years. The murder of Candaules ra&ed a se- 
dition among the Lydians. The two P^uties, instead of cominr to blows, speed 
to refer th« matter to the decision of the Delphic oracle, who declared in moa 
of Gyees. The king made laige presents to the temple at Delphos, whidi 
■ndouotedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the oracle^s answer. 
Among other ^ngs ot value, Honodotus mentions six golden cups, we^hing 
thirty talents, amounting to near a million of French money.H 

As soon as he was inpoaceable jpo&session of the throne, he made war against 
Htfetus, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities belopgii^ to the neigb- 
bouring states. 

After he had reigned thirtjr-eigfat years he died, and was succeeded by bissoo^ 

ARDYS,ir who reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign of this prince 
^at the Cinmierians, driven out of their countiy by the Scythian Nomades, 
w^nt into Asia, and took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

Sadtattes** reigned twelve years. This prince declared war against tbe 
Milesians, and laid siege to their city. In those days the sieges, which were 
generally nothing more than blockades, were carried on very slowly, and lasted 
many years. This king died before he had finished that of Miletus, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

HALTTTEstt reigned fifiy-seven years. This prince made war against Cy- 
axares, king of Media. He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of Asia. He 
attacked ami took the cities of Smjrma and Clazomense. He vigorously pro- 
secuted the war against the Milesians, begun by his father, and continued the 
siege of their city, which had lasted six years under his father, and continued 
M many under him.- It ended at ler^th in the following manner: Halyttes, 
upon an answer he received from die Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador 
into the city, to propose a truce for some months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Mi- 
letus, having notice of his coming, ordered all the com, and other provisions, 
collected by him and his subjects for their support, to be brought into the pub- 
lic market, and commanded the citizens, that at the appearance of a given 
signal, there should be general feasting and jollity. The thin^ was executed 
accordii^ to his orders. The Lydian ambassador, at his arrival, was in the ut- 

- - ■ • ■ — ■ ■ — ■ — "" ■ ^^^^ 

* Nostio qnULem mote cum fmnotibiis piib«res f Hi, e«m •oceris generi, non l&yaatitf. Itetiaepda est ifi* 
tor htoMi feaerit v«recaodia, pneteftiin OAtura iDtamafpitm erdiic««F— Cic. I. i. de 04So. a. 129. 
IMudwrage aefasatie cred«batiir. — Val. Max. 1. H. cap. 1. 

t Pl*^ ^ T^«?' i- "• P< SS9. , 
X Hone ipsom aanulum li foabaat iftpteot* oihib plai nhi licere putet peeeaie,jq«aai u nou h a b wt . B»* 
n««ta ^nin bonii riru, doo occulta, qinenuit^. — Lib. iii. de Ofic. n. SS. 

> A. M, saM. Aat. J. C. 718. Herod. 1. i. c. 13. 44. I About JSlS.]SflL 

i; A M. 3334. AnL J. C. 080. Herod. I. i. e. IS. •* A, M. 3379. AoL .T. C. 631. HeiodTlL^ ]flkS> 
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lost suiprise to see such a plenty in the mailcet, and such cfaeerfuloess m the 
ity. His master, to whom he gave an account of what he nad seen, coi^ 
lading that his project of reducing the place hy famine would never sue- 
eed, preferred peace to so fruitless a war, and immediately raised the sieee. 

Crcesus.'* His veiy name, which is become a proverh, carries in it an idea 
f immense riches. The wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pre- 
ents he made to the temple of Delphos, must have been excessively great, 
f est of those presents were still to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and w«re 
rorth several millions. We may partly account for the treasures of this prince, 
x>m certain mjnes that he had, situated, according to Strabo, between Feiga- 
lus and Atames ; as also from the liltle river Pactolus, the sand of which waf 
old. But in Strabo's time this river had not the same advantage.! 

It is worthy of notice that this uncommon affluence, did not enervate or sof- 
3n the courage of Crcesus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to spend his 
Lme in idleness and pleasure. On the contrary he was constantly engaged in 
^ar, made several conquests, and enlaiged his dominions by the addition of 
11 the contiguous provinces, as Phr3rgia,Mysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pam- 
hylia, and all the countiy of the Carians, looians, Dorians, and Cohans. He- 
:>aotus observes, that he was the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till then 
ad never been sul^'ect to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean the Greeks 
ettled in Asia Minor.| 

But what is still more extraordinary in this prince, though he was so im* 
lensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his chief delight was in literature and 
\xe sciences. His court was the ordinary residence of those £sunous learned 
len. so reveled by antiquity, distinguishea by the name of the seven wise meit 
f Greece, 

Solon, one of the most celebrated among them, after having established new 
aws at Athens, thought he might absent himself for some years, and improve 
hat time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where he was received in a man 
ler suitable to the reputation of so great a man. The king, attended with a 
lumerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and splendour, dressed in the 
nost magnificent apparel, enriched with gold, and glitterii^ with diamonds. 
^Notwithstanding the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that 
le was the least moved at it, or that he uttered a word which discovered the 
east surprise or admiration. On the contraiy , people of sense might sufficient- 
y discern from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward pomp as an 
ndication of a little mind, which knows not in what true greatness and dignity 
consist. This coldness and indifference in Solon's first approach, gave the 
cing no favourable opinion of his new guest.§ 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his magnificent apartments, and 
mostly furniture, should be exhibited to him ; as if be expected, by the mul- 
itude of his fine vessels, diamonds, statues, and paintings, to conquer the phi- 
osopher's indifference. But these things were not the king; and it was the 
:ing that Solon had come to visit, and not the walls or chambers of his palace, 
ie had no notion of making a judgment of the king, or an estimate of his worth, 
)V these outward appendages, but by himself, and his own personal qualities, 
^^ere we to judge at present by the same rule, we should find many of oua 
:reat men wretchedly naked and destitute. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king. Croesus then 
isked him. which of mankind, in all his travels, he had found the most truly 
lappy ? " One Tellus," replied Solon, " a citizen of Athens, a very honest and 
;ood man,. who lived all his days without indigence, had always seen his countnr 
n a flourishing condition, had children that were universafly esteemed, with 
be satisfaction of seeing those children's children, and at last died gloriously 
D fighting for his count^." 



♦ A.U.S449. ABt.jr.C.MB. 
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Such an answer as this, in which gdd and silrer were accouDted as doAk^, 
seemed to Croesus to ai^ue a straqge ignorance and stupidily. However, as 
he flattered himself of being ranked in fSe second degree of happiness, he a^ed 
him, ** who of all those he had seen, was the next in felici^ to Tellus ?" Solon 
answered, ** Cleobis and Biton, of Aigos, two brothers,* who had left behind 
them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, and of the respect due from chil- 
dren to their parents. Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, a priestess 
of Juno, was to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her not beii^ 
ready, the two sons put themselves to the yoke, and drew their mother^s chariot 
thither, which was above five miles distant. All the mothers of the place, 
filled with admiration, congratulated' the priestess on the piety of her soias. 
She, in the transports of her jo^r and thankfulness, earnestly entreated the god- 
dess to reward her children with the best thing that heaven can give to maa 
Her prayers were heard. When the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell asleep 
in the verjr temple, and there died in a soft and peaceful slumber.t in honour 
of their pie^r> the people of Aigos consecrated statues to them in the tempk 
of Delphos/' 

** What tben^" says Croesus, in a tone that showed his discontent, '^you do 
not reckon me m the number ot the happy ?" Solon, who was not willing either 
to flatter, or exasperate him any farther, replied calmly: "King^ ^L^dk 
besides many other advantages, the gods have given us Grecians a spirit of 
moderation and reserve, which has produced among us a plain, popular kiod 
of philosophy, accompanied with a certain generous freedom, void of pride <» 
ostentation, and therefore not well suited to the courts of kiiigs ; this philo- 
sophy^ considering what an infinite number of vicissitudes sjocL accidents tbs 
lite of man is liable to, does not allow us either to gloiy in any prosperity nn 
ourselves eqjoy, or to admire happiness in others, which perhaps may ptore 
only transient or superficial." From hence he took occasion to represent to 
him farther, ** that the life of man seld£«n exceeds seventy years, which make 
up in all six thousand two hundred and fifty days, of which no two are exactlj 
alike ; so that the time to come is nothing but a series of various accideati 
which cannot be foreseen. Therefore, in our opinion," continued he, '^no 
man can be esteemed happy, but he whose happiness God continues to tlie 
end of his life ; as for others, who are perpetually exposed to a thousand dao- 
|;ers, we account their happiness as uncertain as the crown is to a person that 
js still engaged in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory." Solc» re- 
tired, when ne had spoken these words, which served only to mortify Croesus, 
but not to reform him.J 

iEsop, the author of the fables, was then at the court of this prince, by whom 
he was veiy kindly entertained. He was concerned at the'uiihandsome treat- 
ment Solon received, and said to him by wa^ of advice,§ '^ Solon, we must 
either not come near princes at all, or speak things that are agreeable to them." 
'* Say rather," replied Sokxi, *' that we should either never come near them 
at ail, or else speak such thin^ as may be for their go6d." 

In Plutarch's time, some of the learned were of opinion, that this interview 
between Solon and Croesus did not agree with the dates of chronology. But 
as those dates are very uncertain, that judicious author did not think this ob- 
jection ought to prevail against the authority of several creditable writers, by 
whom this story is attested. 

What we have now related of Croesus is a very natural picture of the be- 
haviour of kings and great men, who for the most part are seduced by flatteiy ; 
and shows us, at the same time, the two sources from whence that blindness 

t The fatigue of drewiog the chariot might be the caute of it. 
t Avtrtitras )Um « wdfrftaas 6k r6v KfoT<rov. 
I *a 16km (ipn ToKjSoM'iAiSai der c&c hw^a ^ it Mira *9fiiAerv- Ka) i So'Amv- M^ Ai (cnr^dU*^ 
fL™T* h 4* ap(f«' The jingle of the words c&t nufa H A« Wf'Scu which ii a heantr is the otkiMft 
McaiiMrtu feuadad in the tease, camwt be veodetediiitoaajr other laofoagv. 
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^netdiHy proceeds. The one is, a secret inclination which all men have, but 
especially the great, of receivii^ praise without any precaution, and judgingp 
fayourabiy of all that admire them, or show an unlimited submission and com- 
plaisance to their humours. The other is, the great resemblance there is be- 
tween ffatteiy and a sincere affection, or a reasonable respect ; which is some- 
times counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may be deceived, if they are 
not very much upon their guard. 

Croesus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in history, was a veiy 
good prince, and worthy of esteem in many respects. He had a great deal of 
good nature, affability, and humanity. His palace was a resort for men of wit 
and learning, which shows, that he himself was a person of learning, and had 
a taste for sciences. His weakness was, that he laid a great stress upon riches 
and magnificence, thought himself great and happy in proportion to his pos- 
sessions, mistook regal pomp and splendour for true and solid greatness, and 
fed his vanity with the excessive submissions of those that stood in a kind of 
adoration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits, and other courtiers, who surrounded this 
prince, eat at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared his confidence, and 
enriched themselves by his bounty and liberality, took care not to differ from 
the prince's taste, and never thought of undeceiving hhn with respect to hi» 
errors or false ideas. On the contrary, they made it their business to cherish 
and stren^en them in him, extollii^ him perpetually as the most opulent 
prince of his age, and never speaking of his wealth, or me magnificence of his 
palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture ; because they knew this was 
the sure way to please him, and to secure his favour. For flattery is nothing 
else than a commerce of falsehood and lying, founded upon interest on one 
side, and vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to advance himself, and 
make his fortune ; the prince to be praised and admired, because he is his own 
first flatterer, and carries within himself a more subtile and better prepared 
poison than any adulation can give him. 

That saying of ^sop,. who had formerly been a slave, and still retained 
somewhat of the spirit and character of sfavery, though he had varnished it 
over with the address of an artful courtier ; " that we should either not come 
near kings, or say what is agreeable to them;" shows us with what kind of 
men Crcesus had filled his court, and by what means he had banished all sin- 
cerity, integrity, and duty from his presence. Therefore we see he could not 
bear that noble and generous freedom in the philosopher, upon which he ought 
to have set an infinite value, as he would have done, had he but understood the 
worth of a friend, who, attaching himself to the person, and not to the fortune 
of a prince, has the courage to tell him disagreeable truths ; truths unpalatable, 
and bitter to self-love at the present, but that may prove very safutaiy ana 
(Serviceable for the future. Die illis, mm quod voluni andire, sea quod cmdisse 
semper volent. These are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavouring to 
show, of what great use a faithful and sincere friend may be to a prince ; and 
what he adds rarther seems to be written on purpose for Croesus ; *^ Give him,'* 
says be, '* wholesome advice. Let a word ot truth once reach those ears, which 
are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You'll ask me, what service 
can oe done to a person arrived at the highest pitch of felicity ? It will teach 
him not to trust in his prosperity ; it will remove that vain confidence he has 
in his power and greatness, as if'^they were to endure for ever ; make him un- 
derstaud, that every thing which belongs to and depends upon fortune, is as 
unstable as herself; and that there is often but the space of a moment between 
the highest elevation and the most unhappy downfall."* 

-^ ■ ■■ , , I I « I II ,. 11 1 

* PleoM aunt adolatioBibw aliqnaado Ten tox intret ; d» contiliifm utile. Q,iMeris, qaid felici pn»ftiur« 
poMii I £ftce, pe felieitati tua credat. Param in illam eootuleris, ti illi semel ftnlUm fidaciam perau** 
•unD temper poteatie exetMieria, docDerisque mobilia erne qua deditcaiqf t ae i«pe inter fortuaaa i 
inaa etultiBiam nilia interewe.-3eii. do Beaaf. 1. tL e.a9» 
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It was not loi^ beft»« Craraus expenenced the truth of what Soknn had to24 
him. He had two sods ; one of whom heing duaib, was a perpetual subject 
of affliction to him ; the other^ named Atys, was distinguished oy ereiy good 
quaiity, and his great consolation and delight. The father dreamed one n^bt, 
which made a great impression upon his mind, that this belored son of his 
was to perish hy iron. This became a new source of anxiety and trouble, 
and care was taken to remove out of the young prince's way every thii^ made 
of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins, &c. No mention was made of armies, 
wars, or sieges, before him. But one day there was to be an extraordinaij 
huntuig-match, for the killing of a w^ild boar, which had committed great ravage 
in the neighbourhood. All the young lords of the court were to be at t£js 
hunting. Atys veiy earnestly importuned his &ther, that he would eive him 
leave to be present, at least as a spectator. The king could not refuse him 
that request, but let him go under the care of a discreet youn^ prince, who 
had taken refuge in his coi^, and was named Adrastus. And this very Adras* 
tus, as he was aiming to throw his javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed 
Atys, It is impossible to express either the affliction of the father, when be 
heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhaj[>py prince, the innocent author of 
the murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, stabbing himself in the 
breast with his own swoid, upon the funeral-pile of tne unfortunate Atys.* 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep mourning, the afflicted fa- 
ther's thoughts being wholly taken ui> with the loss he had sustained. But 
the growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make him- 
self known, roused him out of his lethaigy. He thought it behoved him to 
put a stop to the power of the Persians, which was enlarging itself eveiy day. 
As he was very religious in his way, he would never enter upon any enter- 
prise, without coDSultiog the gods, but, that he might not act blindly, and to 
be able to form a certain J ud^ent on the answers he should receive, he was 
willing to assure himseli belorehand of the truth of the oracles : For which 
purpose, he sent messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of Greece 
and Africa, with orders to inquire, every one at his respective oracle, what 
Croesus was doing on such a day, and such an hour, before agreed on. His 
orders were punctually observed, and of all the oracles, none gave a true ao- 
swer but that of Delphos. The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows : I know tke number of the grains of sand on 
the sea^shore^ €md the measure of the ocean's vast extern. I can hear the dumby 
and him that has not yet learned to speak. A strong smell of a tortoise boiled 
in brasSy tf^^etherwith ^eep^s flesh, has reached my nostrils, brass beneath, brass 
above. And indeed, the king, thinking to invent something that could not 
possibly be guessed at, had emi>loyed himself, on the day and hour set down, 
m boiling a tortoise and a lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass cover. St. 
Austin observes in several places, that God to punish the blindness of the pa- 
gans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers conformably to the tnith.t 

Croesus, thus assured of the god's veracity, whom he desig[ned to consult, 
offered three thousand victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite number 
of vessels, tripods^ and golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into 
fflgots of gold, to the number of a hundred and seventeen, to augment the trea* 
lure sof the Delphic temple. Each of these ingots weighed at least two ta- 
lents ; besides which, he made several other presents : among them Herodo- 
tus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten talents, and two vessels of an extra- 
ordinary size, one of gold, which weighed eight talents and a half, and twelve 
minae ; the other of silver, which contained six hundred of the measures cal- 
led amphoras. All these presents, and many more, which, for brevity's sake. 
I omit, were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the god upon two points ; first, 
whether Croesus should undertake a war agah»t the Persians ; secondly, if he 



• Hejod. 1, i. c. 34 85. ♦ Heroa. I, i. c. -iS-Sft 
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iid, whether he should require the succour of any auziliaiy troope. The era* 
cie answered upon the first article', that if he carried his arms against the Per^ 
sians, he would subvert a great empire ; upon the second, he would do well 
to make alliances with the most powerful states of Greece. He consulted the 
oracle again to know how long the duration of his empire would be. The 
answer was. it should subsist till a mule came to possess the throne of Me- 
dia ; which he construed to signify the perpetual duration of his kingdom. 

Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Croesus entered into an alliance with 
the Athenians, who at that time had Pisistratus at their head, and with the La- 
cedaemonians, who were indisputably the two most powerful states of Greece. 
A certain L^dian, much esteemed for his prudence, gave Croesus 00 this 
occasion very judicious advice. ** O prince," says he to him, "why do yoa 
think of turnii^ your arms against such a people as the Persians, who, being 
bom in a wild, rugged country, are inured from their infancy to eveiy kind of 
hardship and fatigue : who being coarsely clad, and coarsely fed, can content 
themselves with bread and water ; who are absolute strangers to all the deli* 
cacies and conveniences of life ; who, in a word, have nothing to lose if you 
conquer them, and eveiy thing to gain if they conquer you : and whom it would 
be veiy difficult to drive out of our countiy, if they shoula once come to taste 
the sweets and advantages of it ? So far, therefore, from thinking of commencing 
a war agaiast them, it is my opinion we ought to thank the gods, that the^ 
have never put it into the heads of the Persians to come and attack the Lydi 
ans." But Croesus had taken his resolution, and would not be diverted from it.'* 
What remains of the histoiy of Croesus will be found in that of Cyrus, which 
I shall now conunence. 

* Heiod. 1. i. c. 71. 
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PLAN. 
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uid coDtaki few important facts, this book, properly speaking, niaj be called the Historjr of Cyrw. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TBS BXSTORY OF OYRTTS. 

HE bistoiy of this prince is dififerently related by Herodotus and Xenophoo. 
oliow the latter, as infinitely more worthy of credit in this respect than the 
mer. As to those facts wherein they differ, I shall briefly relate what Heio- 
tus says of them. It is well known, that Xenoohon served a lorg time un- 
r Cyrus the younger, who had in his troops a great number of Persian no- 
?men, with whom undoubtedly this writer, who was of an inquisitive mind 
en conversed, that he might acquaint himself by these means with the man- 
rs and customs of the Persians, with their conquests in general, but more 
rticularly with those of the prince who had founded their monarchy, and 
lose history he proposed to write. This he tells us himself, in the beginning^ 
his Cyropaedia : "Having always looked upon this great man as worthy of 
miration, I took a pleasure in informing myself of his birth, his natural tem 
f , and education, that I might know by what means he became so great a 
ince : and herein I advance nothing but what has been related to me.'^ 
As to what CiceiC «ays, in his first letter to his brother Qpintus, " that Xeno- 
ton's design, in writing the history of Cyrus, was not so much to follow truth, 
to give a model of a just government ;''* this ought not to lessen the au- 
3rity of that judicious historian, or make us give the less credit to what he 
lates. All that can be inferred from thence is, that the design of Xenophon, 
10 was a great philosopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to write 
B histoiy of Cyrus, but to represent him as a model and example to princes, 
r their instruction in the art of governing, and of gaining the love of their 
bjects, notwithstanding the pomp and elevation of their stations. With this 
3W he may possibly have lent his hero some thoughts, some sentiments, or 
scourses of his own. But the substance of the facts and events he relates 
e to be deemed true : and of this their confonnity with the holy Scripture 

• Cjrai ill« a Xenophonte. aoa ltd hittoris &d«m scriptuf, sed ad effi^m justi impeiil. 
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M of Itself a mScienft proof. The reader nay flee ihie disaertauoi. « tiie A!h 
M Banier upon this subject^ in tbe Memoir* of the Academy of Polite Lite- 
lature.* 

For neater perspicuity I have divided the histoiy of Cyrus into three 
parts. The first will reach from his birth to the siege of Babylon ; the second 
will comprehend the description of the siege, and the taking of that cit^, mUh 
eveiy thinp else that relates to that great event ; the &iid will contain that 
prince's bistmy, bom the taking of Babyloq to his death. 

I 

ARTICLE L 

THE BISTORT OF CTRUS FROM HIS IKFANCT TO THE SIEGE OF BABTLOH. 

This interval, besides his education, and the journey he made to Iob gnSid- 
father As^agcs in Media, includes the first campaigns of Cynn, amd tbekB- 
portant expeditions subsequent to them. 

SECTION I. — EDUCATION OF CTRITS. 

Ctrus was the son of CambyseSykiog of Persia, and of Mandana, daugfater 



of Astyages, king of the Medes. 
azares, the biotlMr of Mandana.; 
The Persians consisted at this 



He was bom one year after his uncle Cj- 



time of twelve tribes, who inhabited only one 

Srovince of that vast countiy which has since borne the name of Persia, and 
id not amount to more than one hundred and twenty thousarKi men. But 
this people having ailerwards, through the wisdom and valour of Cyrus, ac- 
quired the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended itself with tbeir 
conauests and fortune, and comprehended all that vast tract of land, wiiich 
reaches from east to«west, from the river Indus to the Tig^s ; and from doi^ 
to south, from the Casi>ian sea to the ocean.§ 

Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more lovely for the qualities of 
his mind ; was of a very sweet disposition, full of good-nature and humanitj, 
and had a great desire to learn, and a noble ardour for glory. He was neTer 
afraid of any danger, or discouraged by any hardship or difficulty, where hon- 
our was to be acquired. He was brought up according to the laws and customs 
of the Persians, which were excellent in those days with respect to education. 
The public gpood, the common benefit of the nation, was the only principle 
and end of all their laws. The education of children was looked upon as the 
most important duty, and the most essentia] part of government : it was not 
left to the care of fathers and mothers, whose blind affection and fondness often 
render them incapable of that office ; but the state took it upon tbemsekes. 
Boys were all brought up in common, after one uniform manner ; where every 
thii^ was regulated, the place and lei^^ of their exercises, the times of eatii^, 
the quality of their meat and drink, and their different kinds of punishment. 
The only food allowed either tbe children or die young men, was bread, 
cresses, and water ; for their design was to accustom them early to temperance 
and sobriety : besides, they considered, that a plain frugal diet, without any 
mixture of sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the body, and lay such a founda- 
tion of health, as would enable them to undergo the hardi^ips and fatigues of 
war to a good old age.H 

Here boys went to school to learn justice and virtue, as they do in other 
places to learn arts and sciences ; and the crime most severely punished amoD§ 
them, was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all these wise regulations, was to prevent evil, 
being convinced how much better it is to prevent faults than to punish thena : 
and whereas, in other states, the legislators are satisfied with establishing punish- 

' ■'• " ' I .1 ... m I ill .. . I ,1 . 

, „ * Vol- "• p. ^00. t Xin. Ojrap. 1. i. p. S. % A. M. 3405. Ant i. 0. 508. 

*-LV*i.* ^'"otinucd to occupj Ui« sam* extent of territorr. until the kiof dom of Cabul «u iceeatb 
•rtt«t»i}. fffDm the eutern part,' 'B Cyrop. 1. 1 p 3^, • « ^»n» wcewff 
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Bents tof erimhiaht tbe Persians endeavoured so to order it, as to hare no cmni . 
Dais amodg^ them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of agt3,the boys remained in tbe class of child' 
ren, in Which they learned to draw the bow, and to throw the dart or javelin ; 
after which, they were received into the class of young; men. In this class 
they were more narrowly watched, and kept in stricter subjection tiian before. 
because that age requires the closest inspection, and has tbe f^atest need of 
restraint Here the3r remained ten years ; during which time Uiey passed all 
their nights in keeping guard, as well for tbe safety of the city, as to inure 
themselves to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon their governors, to 
receive their orders, attended the king in his hunting, or improved themselves 
JO their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up, and formed : and in this they 
remained five and twenty years. Out of tbese, all the officers that were to 
command in the troops, and all such as were to fill the different posts and em- 
ployments in the state, were chosen. When fifty years of age, they were not 
obliged to carry arms out of their own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from whence men of the great- 
est wisdom and experience were chosen, for forming the ptiblic council, and 
presiding in the courts of judicature. 

By these means every citizen might aspire to tbe chief posts in tbe govern- 
ment ; but no one could arrive at them, till he had passed tfaroi^ all these 
several classes, and made himself capable of them by sal these exercises. The 
classes were open to all ; but generally such only as were rich enough to main- 
tain fherr children without working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed all of his age, 
not only in aptness to learn, but in course and address in executing whatever 
he undertook.* 

JOURirET OF GYRUS TO HIS GRANDFATHER ABTTAQE8, AKD HIS RETURN 

INTO sPERSIA« 

When Cyrus was twelve years old, bis mother Mandana took him with her 
into Media, to his grandfather Astyaees, who from the many things he had 
beard in favour of the young prince, nad a great desire to see him. In this 
court young Cyrus found veiy different manners from those of his own country. 
Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here universally. Astya^ himself 
was richly clothed, had bis eyes coloured,! his face painted, and his hair em- 
bellished witii artificial locks, t^or the Medes affected an effeminate life ; to 
be dressed m scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; whereas the ha- 
bits of the Persians were very plain and coarse. All this -finery had no effect 
upon Cyrus, who, without criticising or condemning what he saw, was content 
to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had im- 
bibed from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with his spriteliness and 
wit, and gained the favour of all by his noble and engaging behaviour. I shall 
only mention one instance, whereby we may judge of the rest. 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return home, made a sumptu- 
ous entertainment, in which there was a vast plenty and profusion of eveiy 
thir^ that was nice and delicate. Cyrus looked upon all this exquisite cheer 
and magnificent preparation, with great indifference, and observij% that it ex- 
cited the surprise of Astyages, " The Persians," says he to the king, " instead 
of going such a round-about way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter 

• Cyrop. 1. i. p. 8—22. 
t The ancients* io order to set off the beauty of the face, and to five more life to their complenon, used 
to form their eve-brows into perfect arches, and to colour them with black. To goitre the greater lustre to 
their effts, ther made their ere-lashes of the same blackness. This artifice was much in osr amon^ the 
Hebrews. It is said of Jesebel, ^ Depinxit oculos suos stibio,** 9 Kin|^, iz. 30. This drug had an aftria- 
vent qoalitj which shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the lai^er, which at that time was 
nckoned a beauty .^Plin. 1. xxxiii. c. 6. From hence comes that epithet, which Homer m often giT«i to 
hb fodd^tws,— Bofiru llf Tb i^Tcatreyed Juao. 
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to Um sadM eftd ; & little hnad and cumws with tlwm answer ^ pmose.'* 
Astjraget desiriog Cynit to dispose of all the meats as be thought fit, ilie lat- 
ter immediately distributed tbem to tbe kiiig's officers in waitii^ ; to one, be- 
cause he taught him to ride ; to another, because he waited well upon his grand- 
&ther ; and to a third, because he took great care of his mother. Sacas, tbe 
king's rup-bearer, was the only person to whom he ^ve nothiiig. This offi* 
cer, besides the post of cup-bearer, had that likewise of intixxiucii^ those 
who were to have audience of the king ; and as he could not possibly grant 
that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired it, he had the misfortune to dis* 
please the prince, who took this occasion^ to show his resentment. Astyagcs 
manifesting some concern at the n^lect of this officer, for whom he had a par- 
ticular regard, and who deserved it, as he said, on account of the wonderful 




equipped as a cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with a serious countenance, 
a napKin upon his shoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three of his fin 
ffers, presented it to the king: with a dexterity and a grace that charmed both 
Astyaepes and Mandana. When he had done, he threw himself upon his grand- 
Other's neck, and kissing him, cried out with great joy, ^* O Sacas, poor Sa- 
cas, thou art undone. I shall have thy place."'* Astyages embraced him with 
great fondness, and said, ^' I am highly pleased, my dear child ; nobody can 
serve with a better grace ; but you have ibi^ot one essential ceremony, which 
is that of tasting." And. indeed,the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the 
liauor i ito his left hand, and to taste it, before he presented it to the king. 
*' No," replied Cyrus. '' it was not through foigetfulness that I omitted that 
ceremony.^' " Why Inen," says Astyages, " for what reason did you not do 
it ?" " Because I apprehended there was poison in the liquor." " Poison, 
child ! how could you think s6 ?" '* Yes, poison, father, for not long ago, at 
an entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after the guests had 
drunk a little of that liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned ; tbey 
wne, made a noise, and talked they did not know what ; you yourself, seemed 
to nave forgot that you were king, and they, that they were subjects ; and 
when you would have danced, you could not stand upon your legs." " Why," 
says Astyages, ** have you never seen the same thing happen to your father r' 
" No, never," says Cyrus. " What then ? How is it with nim when he drinks ?" 
'* Why, when he has drunk^ his thirst is quenched, and that is all." 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian, in givii^ such an ex- 
cellent lesson of sobriety in this stoiy. He might have done it in a serious 
grave way, and have sp(^en with the air of a philosopher ; for Xenophon, 
although a great warrior, was as excellent a philosopher as his master Socrates. 
But instead of that, he puts the instruction into tbe mouth of a child, and con- 
ceals it under the veil of a story, which in the original is told with all the wit 
and agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandana beii^ upon the point of returning to Persia, Cyrus joyfully com- 
nlied with the repeated requests his grandfather hadlnade to him to stay m 
Media ; being desirous, as he said, to perfect himself in the art of riding, whlcb 
he was not yet master of, and which was not known in Persia, where the bar- 
renness of the country, and its craggy mountainous situation, rendered it unfit 
for the breeding of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his behaviour procured him 
infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, affable, beneficent, and generous. 
Whenever the young lords had any favour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their 
solicitor. If the king had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus was 
their mediator ; their affairs became his, and he always managed them so well, 
that he obtained whatever he desired. 
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byloQians,^ (th'iA was Evil*Merodacb, son of Nebuchadncizar,) at a buntings 
match a short tltne before his marris^e, thought fit to show his bnveiy l^ 
making an irruption into the territDries of the Modes ; which obligedAstyaffe^ 
to take the field, to oppoae the inrader. Here it was that Cyrus* karing fol* 
lowed bis grandfather, served his afiprenticeship in war* He behaved so well 
on this occasion, that the victoiy which the Modes gained over the Babylonians, 
was chiefly owing to his valour* 

The year after^ his father tecallii^ him, that he might accomplish his time in 
the Persian exercises, be departed immediately from the court of Media, that 
neither his father nor his country might have any room to complaio of his delay. 
This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At his departure he was 
accompanied by all sorts uf ^ people, young and old. Astyages himself con^ 
ducted bim a good part of bis journey on horseback ; and when the sad mo- 
ment came that they must part, the whole company were bathed in tears. t 

Thus Cyrus returned into bi3 own countir, and re-entered the class of chil- 
dren, where he continued a year longer. Ilia companions, after his long resi- 
dence in so voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, expected to 
find a great change in his manners. But when they saw that he was content 
with their ordinaiy table, and that, when he was present at any entertainment, 
he was more sober and temperate than any of the company, tney looked i^n 
him with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which is the class of youths ; 
and there it quickly appeared that he had not his equal in dexterity, addiess, 
patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men^s class, wherein he remained 
thirteen years, till he set out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of his uijcle Cyaxares. 

SFCriON III. THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF CYRUS, WHO GOES TO SUCCOUR HIS 

UNCLE CYAXARES AGAINST THE BABYLONIANS. 

AsTYAGES, kinff of the Medes, dying, was succeeded by his son Cyaxares, 
brother to Cyrus s mother.J Cyaxares was no sooner on the throne, than he 
was engaged in a terrible war. He was informed that the king of the Babv- 
loQJans (Neriglissor) was preparing a powerful army against him, and that be 
had already engaged several princes on his side, and among others Croesus, 
king of Lydia ; that he had likewise sent ambassadors to the king of India, to 
give him unjust impressions of the Medes and Persians, by representing to' 
him how dangerous a closer alliance and union between two nations, already so 
powerful, might be, since they could in the end subdue all the nations around 
them, if a vigorous opposition was not made to the progress of their power. 
Cyaxares, therefore, despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire succours 
from him ; and ordered them to bring it about, that Cyrus should have the 
command of the troops his father was to send. This was readily granted. As 
soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march at die head ofthe army, the 
joy was universal. The army consisted of thirty thousand men, all infantiy, 
for the Persians had as yet no cavalry ; but thejr were all chosen men, and 
such as had been raised in a particular manner. First of all, Cyrus chose out of 
the nobility two hundred of the bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to 
choose out four more of the same sort, which made a thousand in all ; and these 
were the officers Uiat were called '0^o'Ti|i:>t.§ and who signalized themselves 
aflenvards so gloriously upon all occasions. Eveir one of this thousand was 
Appointed to raise among the people ten light-armed pikemen, ten slinfi^ers,au(t 
ten bowmen, which amounted in the whole to one and thirty thousand men. ' 

~ I _iJL I - ■__ ■ _-- ' ■ ' " " " ' 

* In XenoplMii, this people are ahtrayt cMei AH/rtans ; and in trulb tbcjr are Asfsrriaas, but Asiyrians 
f Babyloa, whoitt we mint not confound with those of Nineveh, whose empire, as we have seen alreadj, 
ru utterir destrored by the ruin of JNtnereh. the capital city. 
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Befcn ttqrpKMedtdlotfin choice, Cyras tiioqgiit fit to matte St ^leecli to 
tiM two fayoduped ofiicen, wiioni, aJfler hAving hi^ly praised for their ccnirage, 
be iaipiied with the stroog^eat assurance of Tictoiy and success. ** Do jou 
knowy says he to them, **the natare of the enemy you have to deaJ with? 
They are »oft, efeminate, enervated men, already hallconquered by their own 
htnirr and voluptuousness ; men not able to bear either hunger or thirst ; 
equafir incapable of supporting the toil of war, or die sieht of danger ; whereas 
you, that are inured from your infancy to a sober and nard way of liTing ; to 
you, I say, hunger and thint are but the sauce, and the only sauce to yocr 
meals ; fatigues are your pleasures, dangers your delight, and the lore of your 
eountiy and of gloiy your only passion. Biesides, the justice of our cause is 
another considerable advantage. They are the aggressors. It is the esemf 
that attacks us, and they are our friends and allies that require our aid. Cas 
any thing be more just than to repel the iimiiy they would bring upon us ? Is 
there any thing more honouraUe than to ly to the assistance of our friends ! 
But what oojght to be the principal motive of your con6dence is, that I do oot 
engage in this expedition without having first consulted the gods, and implored 
their protection ; for you know it is my custom to begin all my acticxis, and all 
my undertakings, in tnat manner." 

Soon after, C^rus set out without loss of time ; but before his departure be 
mvoked the jgods of the countiy a second time. For his great maxim was^ 
and he had it from his father, that a man ought not to form any enterprise, 
flreat or small, without consulting the Divinity, and implorinc his protection 
Uambyses had often taught him to consider, that the prudeiice of meo is 
veiy short, and their views veiy limited ; that they cannot penetrate into futu- 
rity ; and that many times what they think must needs turn to their adTao- 
tage, proves their ruin ; whereas the gods, being eternal, know all things, fu- 
ture as well as past, and inspire those they love to undertake what is most ex- 
pedient for them, which is a favour and a protection they owe to do man, aod 
grant only to those that invoke and consult them.* 

Cambyyes accompanied his son as far as the frontiers of Persia ; and, in the 
way, gave him excellent instructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
army. Cvrus thought himself ignorant of nothing that related to the business 
of war, after the many lessons he had received from the most able masters of 
that time. '^ Have your masters," says Cambyses to him, ** given you aof 
instructions concerning economy, that is to say, concerning the manner of sup- 
plying an army with all necessary provisions. Of preventing sickness, and pie- 
servinjg the health of the soldiers ; of strei^thening their t>odies by frequent 
exercises ; of exciting a generous emulation amoitt^ them ; of making yourself 
obeyed, esteemed, and beloved by your soldiers V Upon each of these points, 
aod upon several others mentioned by the kii^, Cyrus owned he bad never 
heard one word spoken, and that it was all entirely new to him. ** What is it 
then your masters have taught you." *' They have taught me to fence," re- 
plied the prince, '* to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, 
to draw the plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to review 
them, to see them march, file off, and encamp. Cambyses*, smiling, gave bis 
son to understand, that they had taught him nothing of what was roost loa- 
terifJ and essential for a good ofiicer, and an expert commander to know. Ariti 
in one single conversation, which certainly deserves to be well studied by all 
young gentlemen designed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than aH 
the celebrated masters had done, in the course of several years. I shall ^ive but 
one short instance of this discourse, which may give the reader an idea of me rest. 

The question was, what are the proper means of making the soldiers obe 
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tq^iad C a iribya es /* that is the wiy to make (hem obey you lyfeice; bntAe 
chief point is to make tiiem obey you willing^ly and fifeely. Now, tlie sai« 
method of effiecting this, is to convince those you command, tiiat you know 
better what is for their advantage than they do themselves: for all mankind 
readily submit to those of whom they have that opinion. This is the princi- 
ple from whence that blind submission proceeds, which you see sick persota 
pay to their physician, travellers to their guide, and a ship's company to thekr 
pilot. Their obedience is only founded upon their persuasion that mc physi- 
cian, the guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful and knowing in their respec- 
tive callings, than themselves." '' But what shall a man do," says Cjrrus to hit 
father, ** to appear more skilful and expert than others ?" " He must be realh' 
ic," replied Camlr^ses ; ^* and in order to be so, he must apply himself clowl^ 
to bis profession, duligently study all the rules of it, consult the most able and 
experienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute to the suc- 
cess of his enterprises ; and, above all, be must have recourse to the protection 
of the gods, from whom alone we receive all our wisdom, and all our succeaik" 

As soon as Cyrus had reached C^axares, th,e first thing he did, after tfat 
usual compliments had passed, was to inform himself of the quality and mini- 
ber of the forces on botti sides. It appeared by the computation made of 
them, that the enemv^s army amounted to two hundred thousand foot, and sixty 
thousand horse ; and that the united armies of the Medes and Persians scarcely 
amounted to half the number of foot ; and as to the cavalry, the Medes had 
not so many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in teirible feaii 
and perplexities. He could think of no other expedient, than to send for ano- 
ther oody of troops from Persia, more numerous than that already arrived. 
But this expedient, besides that it would have taken too much time, appealed 
in itself impracticable. Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure and 
more expeditious, which was, that his Persian soldiers should change their 
arms. As they chiefly used the bow and the javelin, and consequently their 
manner of fighting was at a distance, in which kind of engagement the greater 
number was easily superior to the lesser ; Cyrus was of opinion, that they 
should be armed with such weapons as should oblige them to come to blows 
with the enemy immediately, and by that means render the superiority of 
their numbers useless^ This project was mightily approved, and instantly put 
in executk>n.* 

Cyrus established a wonderful order am<Mig the troops, and inspired them 
witii a surprising emulation, by the rewards he promised, and by his obliging 
end engaging deportment towards all. As for money, the only value he set 
upon it was to give it away. He was continually making presents to one or 
other, according to their rank or their merit : to one a buckler, to another a 
tfword, or something of the same kind equall]^ acceptable. By this generosity, 
this i^reatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a general ought 
to distinguish himself, and not by the luxuiy of his table, or the richness of 
his cloth^, and still less by his haughtiness and imperious demeanour.t *' A 
commander could not," he said, '*give actoal proofs of his muiuficence to 
eveiy body, and for that very reason he thought himself obliged to omvince 
eveiy body of his inclination and good will ; for though a prince miffbt exhausi 
his treasures by making presents, yet he could not injure himself by benevo* 
lence and humanity, by beine sincerely concerned in the good or evil that 
happens to others, and by makinj^ it appear that he is so. "J 

One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a messenger came to him from 
Cyaxares, to acquaint him that some ambassadors being arrived from the kiue 
or the Indians, he desired his presence immediately. " For that purpose." 
aays lie, **" I have brought you a rich garment, for the king desires you would 
appear magnificently dressed before the Indians, to do the nation honour. "§ 
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Cyrot loet not a moment's tfane, bat instantly set out with his tlOQ|id,to m 
upon the king, though without changme his dress, which was Teiy plain, ad 
the Persian fashion, and not as the Greek text has it, polluted or spoiled wi 
any foreign ornament.* Cjraxares seeming at first a little displeased at i 
** U 1 had dressed myself in purple," sajs Cyrus, " and load^ mjself wi 
bracelets and chains of gold, and with all tliat, had been longer in cooiio 
should I have done you more honour than I do now, by my expedition ai 
the sweat of my face, and by letting all the world see with what promptitui 
and despatch your orders are obeyed?" 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian ambassadors to I 
introduced. The purport of their speech was, that they were sent byi 
king, their master, to learn the cause of the war between the Medes aod t( 
Babylonians ; and that they had orders, as soon as they heard what the Med 
should say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what motives tbf 
bad to allege on their part ; to the end that the king, their master, after barii 
examined the reasons on both sides, might take part with those who had n^ 
and justice on their side. This is making a noble and glorious use of ^ 
power : to be influenced only by justice, to consult no advantage from tki 




mediatbn of the king of India. Ft appears in the sequel that he declared k 
the Medes. 

The king of Armenia, who was vassal to the Medes, looking upon tbem i 
ready to be swallowed up by the formidable league formed against tbein 
thought fit to lay hold of this occasion to shake off their yoke.f Accordingif 
he refused to pay them the ordinal^ tribute, and to send them the number o| 
troops he was obliged to furnish in time of war. This highly embarrassed 
Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of briiiging new enemies uponiii 
hands, if he undertodc to compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. Bs 
Cyms, having informed himself exactly of the strength and situation of tb 
country, undertook the affair. The important point was to keep bis des^ 
secret, without which it was not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed i 
great hunting match on that side of the countiy ; for it was his custom to rit^ 
out that way, and frequently to hunt with the king'is son, and itie young nobk 
men of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set out with a numerous retina 
The troops followed at a distance, and were not to appear till a signal vi 
given. After some days hunting, when they had nearly reached the palace wbel 
tlie court resided, Cyrus communicated his design to his officers; and se) 
Chiysaqthes with a detachment, ordering them to make themselves masters of 
certain steep eminence, where he knew the king used to retire in case of : 
alarm, with nis family and his treasures. 

This being done, be sent a herald to the king of Armenia, to summon hii 
to perform the treaty, and in the meantime ordered his troops to adraixx 
Never was a court in grater surprise and perplexit]^. The xing wascoi 
scions of the wrong he had done, and was not in a condition to support it. Hox 
ever, he did what he could to assemble his forces together from s^W qu^^^^'J 
and, in the mean time despatched his youngest son, called Stabaris, into tli 
mountains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever was most precious iJ^ 
valuable. Bpt when he was informed by his scouCs that Cyrus was close! 
miTSuing, he entirely lost all courage, and all thoughts of making a deienct 
The Armenians following his example, ran away, every one where be cou» 
to secure what was dearest to him. Cyrus, seeing the countiy covered wit 
people that were endeavouring to make their escape, sent them word, that d 

^ £y rii TTcf o-iiA <rroK^ o^iv ti v^f ktiUm). A fine ezpicMioa, but net to be ntAwti jato ai^*** 
*>mvaf« wttli t)»« Mine beau^. 
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liann should be donfe fbem if tb^y staid in their houses; but tiiat as many at 
i^re taken running away should be treated as enemies. This made them all 
retire to their habitations, excepting^ a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand they that were conducting the princesses to the mountains, 
fell into the anrbush Chrysanthes had laid for them, and were ma<tt of them 
taken prisoners. The queen, ttie king^s son, his daughters, his eldest son's 
wife> and his treasures, all fell into the hands of the Petsianst 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not knowing what would be* 
come of him, retired to a little eminence, where he was presently invested by 
the Persian army, and obliged to surrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all hu 
femily, to be brought to the midst of the army. At that very instant arrived, 
Tigranes, the king^s eldest son, who was just returned from a journey. At so 
Inovii^ a scene, he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus addressing himself to 
fcim, said, " Prince, you are come very seasonably to be present at the trial 
of your father." And immediately he assembled the captains of ti)e Persians 
ana Medes, and called in also the great men of Armenia. Nor did he so much 
as exclude the ladies from this assembly, who were there in their chariots, but 
gave them full liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silence, he began with rt- 
quiring of the kinj^, that in all the questions he was going to propose to him, 
he would answer sincerely, because nothing could be more unworthy a person 
of his rank, than to use dissimulation or falsehood. The king promised h6 
would. Then Cyrus asked him, but at different times, proposing each arti- 
tle separately, and in order, whether it was not true, that he had made war 
upon Astyages, king of the Medes, his grandfather : whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in consequence of his defeat had concluded a treaty 
with Astyages ; whether by virtue of that treaty he was not obliged to pay a 
certain tribute, to furnish a certain number of troops, and not to keep any 
fortified place in his country ? It was impossible for the king to deny any of 
these facts, which were all public and notorious. " For what reason, then,'* 
continued Cyrus, " have you violated the treaty in every article ?" ** For no 
other," replied tho king, *' than because I thought it a glorious thing to shake 
off the yoke, to live free, and to leave mv children in the same condition.** 
** It is really glorious," answered Cyrus, "to fight in defence of liberty ; but 
if any one, after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt to run away froni 
his master, what would you do with him ?" '* I must confess," says the king, 
** I would punish him." "And if you had given a government to one of your 
subjects, and he should be found to misbehave, would you continue him in h\» 
post." " No, certainly : I would put another in his place." ** And it he had 
amassed great riches by his unjust practices?" " I would strip him of them?" 
** But which is still woi^sc, if he had held intelligence with your enemies, how 
would you treat him ?" " Though I should pass sentence upon myself," re- 
plied the king, " I must declare the truth : 1 would put him to death." At 
these words, Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his garments : the 
ivomen burst out into lamentations and outcries, as if sentence had actually 
passed upon him. 

Cyrus havir^ again commanded silence, Tiffranes addressed himself to the 
prince to this effect : " Great prince, can you fliink it consistent with vour wis- 
dom, to put my father to death, even gainst your own interest ? ** How 
ag-ainst my interest?" replied Cyrus. " Because he was never so capable of 
doing you service." " How do you make that appear ? Do the faults we com- 
mit enhance our merit, and give us a new title to consideration and favour?" 
" They certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. For wisdom is 
of inestimable value : are either riches, courage, or address, to be compared 
to it ? Now, it is evident, this sir^le day's experience has infinitely improved 
my father's wisdom. He knows now dear the violation of his word has cost 
ilm. He has proved and felt how much you arc superior to him, in all res- 
pecXs. He has not been able to succeed In any of his designs ; but you have 



Imppflr accoBpKshed til youn ; and witb such expeditioii and seeiecy, (hat 
he naa found himself sunounded and taken, before he expected to be attacked } 
and the veiy place of bis retreat has served only to ensnare him." '* But your 
fother," replied Cynis, '* has yet undeigone no sufferings that can have taught 
him ^visdom." "The fear of evils," answered Tigranes, " when it is so well 
founded as this is, has a much shaiper sting, and is more capable of piercing 
the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to say, that gratitude is a 
stronger and more prevailing motive than any whatever : and there can be do 
obligations in the world of a higher nature, than those you will lay upon my 
^ther. His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, all, restored to 
him with such a generosity : where can you fina, illustrious prince, in one sin-* 
gle person, so many strong and powerful ties to attach him to your service?" 

** Well, then," replied Cyrus, turning to the kins, " if I should yield toyoui 
«on's entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of money^ will you 
assist us in the war ajgainst the Babylonians ?" " My trooi)s and treasurer " 
says the Armenian king, " are no longer mine ; they are entirely yours : I can 
raise forty thousand foot and eight thousand horse ; and as to money, I reckon, 
including the treasure which my father left me, there are about three thousana 
talents ready money. All these are wholly at your disposal." Cyrus ac- 
cepted half the number of the troops, and left the king the other half, for the 
defence of the countiy against the Chaldeans,* with whom he was at war. 
The annual tribute which was due to the Medes, he doubled, and instead of 
fifty talents exacted a hundred, and borrowed the like sum over and above in 
his own name. "But what would you give me," added Cyrus. " for the ran- 
som of your wives?" "All that I have in the world," replied the kin^. 
** And for the ransom of your children ?" " The same thii^." " From this 
time, then, you are indebted to me the double of all your possessions." " And 
vou, Tigranes, at what price would you redeem the liberty of your lady ?'' 
!Now he had iMit lately married her. and was passionately fond of her. ^' At 
the price" says he, "of a thousana lives, if 1 had them." Cyrus then con- 
ducted them all to hi& tent, and entertained them at supper. It is easy to ima- 
gine what transports of joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon various subjects, Cyrus asked 
Tigranes, vmat was become of a governor he had often seen hunting with him, 
and for whom he had a particular esteem. " Alas !" says Tiffranes, ^' he is no 
more ; and I dare not tell you by what accident I lost nim. Cyrus pressing 
him to tell him, " My father," continued Tigranes, " seeing I bad a very tender 
affection for this governor, and that 1 was extremely attached to him, suspected 
It might be of some ill consequence, and put him to death. But he was so < 
honest a man, that as he was ready to expire, he sent for me, and spoke to me 
In these words : " Tigranes^ let not my deaU^ occasion any disaffection in yw 
towards the king your/other. What he has done to me aid not proceed from 
malice^ but onlyfrofn prejudices^ and a false notion wherewith he 7»as unhap- 
pily 6/tttded."— ^* O the excellent man !" cried Cyrus, " never foi^get the last 
advice he gave you." 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before they parted, embraced 
them all, as in token of a pterfect reconciliation. This done, they got into 
their chariots, with their wives, and went home foil of gratitude aiS admi- 
ration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way ; some extoUmg 
his wisdom, others his valour ; some admiring the sweetness of his temper, 
others praising the beauty of his person, and t& majesty of his mien. ** And 
ipu," says Tigranes, addressing himself to his lady, " what do you think of 
Cyrus's aspect and deportment ?*'— " I do not know," replied the lady, " I did 
pt observe him." — ^" Upon what object, then, did you fix your eyes ?"— " Upon 
him that said he would give a thousana lives to ransom my liberty."* 

«tti ^*iS2P*^^" Mver calls the people of Babylonia Chaldeani. Bnt Herodotn»1. vii. e. 6S, and Stniioi L 
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Tbe i^xt ^7, tfie kktf of Annenia sent pFesents to Cynir, ami w fi w ilu ac n li 
for his whole aimv , and brought him double the sum of money he waa required 
to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had been stipulated, and restored him 
die rest. The Armenian troops were ordered to be ready m three days time* 
and Tig^ranes desired to command them. 

I haye thou^t proper, for several reasons, to give so circumstantial an ac- 
count of this aSair ; though I have so far abridged it, that it is not above a 
quarter of what we find in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader an idea of the style of that 
excellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult the original, whose na* 
tural and unaffecteid beauties are sufficient to justify the sii^lar esteem, which 
persons of good taste have ever had for the noble simplicity of that aiitbor. 
To mention but one instance : what an idea of chastity and modesty, and at 
the same time, what a wonderfiil simplicity and delicacy of thought, are there, 
in the answer of Tigranes's wife, who has no eyes but for her husband ! 

In the second place, those short, close, and pressini^ interrogations, each of 
^?hich demanded a direct, precise answer from the king of Armenia, discover 
the disci{>le and scholar of Socrates, and show in what manner he retained the 
tasleofhis master. 

Besides, this relation will give us some idea of the judgment that oitf^ht to 
be formed of Xenophon's Cyropedia ; the substance of which is true, though 
it is embellished with several circumstances, added by the author, and'intiD- 
duced expresisly to grace his instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
down upon ^vemment. This much, therefore, in the event we are treating 
of, is reaL The king of Armenia having refiised to pay the Medes the tribute 
he owed them. Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and before he suspected any 
designs were formed against him, made himself master of the only fortress he 
had, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay the usual tribute, aud 
to furnish his quota of troops ; and, after all, so wcm upon him by his humanity 
and courteous behaviour, that he rendered him one of the most faithful and 
affectionate allies the Medes ever had. The rest is inserted only by way of 
embellishment, and is rather to be ascribed to the historian than to the histoiy. 

I should never myself have found out what the story of the governor's beii^ 
put to death by tiie father of Tigranes signified, though I was very sensible it 
was a kind of enigma, and fiii^rative of something eke. *A person of quality, 
one of the greatest wits and finest speakers of the last age, who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the Gredc authors, explained it to me many years ago, 
which I have not fcwgotten, and which I take to be the true meamng of that 
enigma. He supposed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the death of bis 
master Socrates, of whom the state of Athens became jealous on account of 
toe extraordtna^ atta^unent ail the youth of the city had to him ; which at 
last gave occasion to that philosopher's condemnation and death, which he suf^ 
wred without murmur or oomplamt. 

In the last place, I thought it pn^r not to miss this opportunity of mani- 

fu^ such qualities in my hero, as aie not always to be met with in persons 
of his rank ; such as. by rendering them infinitely more valuable than all their 
taihtaiy virtues, would' mosi conmouce x :rte success ol' their designs. Ir 
^ost conquerors we find courase. resoiunoc. aBOfeoiaiiy. a capacity for martial 
exploits, and all such taienis as'ma&e a noise m me workL and are apt to dazzle 
people by their glaniv umside : out an mwarasiock oi eoodness, compassion, 
f nd gentleness towarcS the uidiapj^, an air of moderation and reserve, even 
iQ pi[08peEity and victory, an insinuating and persuasive behaviour, the art of 
gaining people's hearts, and attaching them to him more by affection than in- 
terest ; a constant and unalterable care always to hsive right on his side, and 
«> imprint such a character of justice and equity upon all liis conduct, as his 
^eiy enemies are forced to revere ; and, lastly, such a clemency, as to dis- 
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tiogtthh tboee tfiat cibiid ffaroi^ impradence rather than malice, ^iiid tofeatv 
room for their repentance, by gvr'mg them opportunity to letum to their d^, 
these are qualities rarely found in tM most celebrated conquerors of aotiquity, 
but shone out most conspicuously in Cyrus. 

To return to my subject. Cyrus, before be <]uitted the kin^ of Aimenia, 
wa9**vfning to do him some signal service This king was then at war witb 
the Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who cotitioaally harassed hii 
countiy by their inroads, and oy that means hindered a great part d his kods 
from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly informed himself ot tneii 
character, strength, and the situation of their strong-holds, marched against 
them. On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chaldeans pos^ssed 
themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed to retreat. CynA 
left them no time to assemble all their forces there, but marched to attack 
them directlj. The Armenians, whom he had made his advanced guard. 
were immediately put to flight. Cyrus expected no other from them, anid baa 
only placed them there, to bring the enemy the sooner to an engagement. And, 
indEeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Persians, they were oot 
able to stand their ground, but were entirely defeated. A great number were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dispersed. Cyrus hiroseif 
spoke to the prisoners, assuring them he was not come to injure them, or ravage 
their countiy, but to gprant them peace upon^ reasonable terms, and to set th^ 
at liberty. Deputies were immediately sent to him, and a peace was c(»>- 
duded. For the better security of both nations, and with their common con- 
sent, Cyrus caused a fortress to oe built upon an eminence, which ccnunanded 
the whole countiy ; and left a good ffarrison in it, which was to declape against 
either of the two nations that should violate the treaty.'* 

Cyrus, understanding that there was frequent intercourse and commnnicatioD 
between the Indians and Chaldeans, desired that the latter would send persons 
~(o accompany and conduct his ambassador, whom he was prepajn^ to aendto 
the king of India. The purport of this embassy was, to desire some succours 
in money from that prince, m behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levyipe 
of troops in Persia, and promised that, if the gods crovimed his designs mm 
success, that potentate should have no reason to repent of having assisted him. 
He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to second his request, which the j 
could do the more advantageously, by enlaiging upon the character and ex- 
ploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out the next day, accompanied with 
some of the most considerable persons of Chaldea, who were directed by tbeir 
master to act wi^ the greatest dexterity, and to do all possible justice to the 
merit of Cyrus. 

The expedition against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus left that 
countiy, to rejoin C^azares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of the 
nation, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered from 
bis enemies, augmented the number of troops he had promised him : so that 
he arrived in Media with a great deal of money, and a much more numerous 
army than he had when he left it. 

SECTION IV —THE EXPEDITION OF CTAXARES AND CYRUS AGAINST TBB 

BABYLONIANS. THE FIRST BATTLE* 

Both parties had been employed during three years in fbrmii^ their alli- 
ances, and making preparations for war.t Cyrus, finding their troops full of 
ardour, and read;]^ for action, proposed to Cyaxares to lead them against Assyria. 
His reasons for it were, that he thought it his duty to relieve him, as soon as 
possible, firom the care and expense of maintaining^^two armies ; that it was 
better they should eat up the enemy's countiy, than Media ; that so bold a step 
as that of going to meet the Assyrians, might be caj^able of spreading a terror 
among the enemy, and at the same time inspire their own army with the great* 
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O confidence ; that, lastly, it vras a maxim with him, as it had alwajs been 
with Cambjses his rather, that victoiy did not so much depend upon the num* 
ber, as the valour of troops. Cjaxares agreed to his proposal. 

As soon, therefore, as the customary sacrifices were offered, they began their 
march, Cyrus, in the name of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of 
the empire, beseeching them to be favourable to them in the expedition they 
had undertaken, to accompany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire 
them with such a measure of courage and prudence as was necessary, and, in 
short, to bless their arms with prosperity and success. In acting thus, Cyrus 
put in practice that excellent advice tiis father had given him, of beginning and 
endir^ all his actions, and all his enterprises, with prayer ; and indeed he never 
failed, either before or after an engagement, to acquit himself, in the presence 
of the whole army, of this religious duty. When they were arrivea on the 
frontiers of Assyria, it was still their first care to pay their homage to the godf^ 
of the country, and to imj^lore their protection and succour ; after which they 
began to make incursions mto the country, and carried off a great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy's army was about ten days journey from 
theiti, prevailed upon Cyaxares to advance and march up to them. When the 
aroiies came within sight, both sides prepared for battle. The Assyrians were 
encamped in the open countiy, and accoraing to their custom, which the Romans 
imitated afterwards, had encompassed and fortified their camp with a laige 
ditch. Cyrus, on the contraiy, who wished to deprive the enemy, as much as 
possible, of the sight and knowledge of the smallness of his army, covered 
his troops with severallittle hills and villages. For several days nothing waa 
done on either side, but looking at and observing one another. At leijgth a nu- 
merous body of the Assyrians moving first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
With his troops to meet them. But before they came within reach of the enemy, 
he gave the word for rallying the men, which was, Jupiter^ jprottetor and eon- 

A^n* ^® *^®" caused the ordinaiy hymn to be sounded, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux, to which the soldiers, full of religious ardour, (^o<Tf <?c&f,) answered' 
with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus's army but cheerfulness, 
emulation, courage, mutual exhortations to braveir, and a universal zeal to 
execute whatever their leader should command. *^For it is observable,** says - 
the historian, ''^ in this place, that on these occa8ions,^tho8e who fear the Deity 
njost are the least afiraid of men.** On the side of the Assyrians, the troops, 
armed with bows, slin^, and darts, made their discharges, before tneir enemies 
^?p within reach. But the Persians, animated by the presence and example 
^l . ^^)C^™e immediately to close nght with the enemy, and broke throiffifa 
jueir first battalions. The Assyrians, notwithstanding all the efforts used by 
y^Bsus, and their own king, to encourage them, were not able to sustain so 
jijipetuous a shock, but immediately fled. At the same time the cavalry of the 

tA ^^^^^^^^ ^^ attack the enemy *s horse, which was likewise presently 
routed. The former warmly pursued ihem to the veiy camp, made a teirible 
Slaughter, and Neri|^lissor, the kin^ of the Babylonians, was killed in the ac* 
tioQ. Cyrus, not thinking himself in a condition to force theur intrenchmeotSy 
sounded a retreat. 

{ he Assyrians, in the mean time, having lost their king, and the flower of 
peir army, were in a dreadful constemation.f As soon as Croesus found them 
all^ ???t disorder, he fled, and left them to shift for themselves. The other 
th' ^ k '^> seeing their affairs in so hopeless a condition, thought of no« 
"^% but taking advantage of the night to make their escape.^ 

VjZ^s, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them closely. But this 
p ^? i^t be effected without cavaliy ; and. as we have already observed, the 
'^ersians had none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 
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hv def %&• ^ Cyaxtrm was extivmelj arene to it, and represoiled to 
daiwreioui it was to drive so powerful an enemy to eztremitiesy whom despair 
would probably intpire with courage ; that it was a part of wiedian to use 
l^ood fortune widi moderation, and not to lose the fruits of Tictovy by too much 
eageness ; moreover, that he did not wish to compel the Medes, or to refuse 
them '.hat repoee to which their behaviour had justly entitled them. Cyrus, 
upon this, desired his peimission only to take as many of the horse as were 
willini^ to follow him. Cyaxares readily consented to this, and thought of 
nothin||[ else now, but of passing his time with his officers in feasting amd mirtiv 
and enjoying the fruits of the victoiy he had just obtained. 

Cyrus marched away in pursuit of the enemy, and was fc^lowed by tb 
greatest part of the Median soldiers. Upon the way be met some courier, 
that were coming^ to him from the Hyrcanians,* wno served in the enemjs 
anny, to assure him, that as soon as ne appeared, those Hyrcaoians would 
come over to him ; which in effect they did. Cyrus made tlie best use of his 
time ; and, havuig marched all night, came up with the AssyriaDs. Cnesus 
had sent away his wives in the nig^t-time, for coolness, for it was the summer 
season, and followed them limself with a bod^ of cav&iiy. When tbe 
Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, they were m the utmost confusion and 
cpQsteroation. Many^ A those that ran away, bein^ warmly pursued, were 
killed ; all that staid in the camp surrendered ; the vjctoiy was complete, and 
the spoil immense. Cynis reserved all the horses they tod^ in the camp for 
himself, resolving now to form a body of cavalry for the Persian army, which 
hitherto had none. The richest and most valuable part of the boo^ he set 
apart for Cjraxares ; and (or the prisoners, he gave them all their libeitf to go 
home to their own country, without imposing any other condition upon tbem, 
than that they and their countrymen should deliver up their arms, and engage 
no more in war ; Cyrus taking it upon himself to defend them against Uklt 
^jDemies, and to put them in a conoition for cultivatiiig their lands with entire 
tecurity, 

Whue the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing the remainder of 
the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a repast, and even baths prepared for Aem, 
tiiat, at tlieir return, tiiey might have nothing to do but to sit down and refresh 
tnemselves. He likewise thmif^ht fit to defer the distribution of the spoil till 
then. It was on this occasion this general, whose thoughts nothing escaped, 
eihorted his Persian soldieis to distinguish themselves by ^ir generosity, in 
rerard to their allies^ from whom they had already received great services, 
am of whom they mig^t expect still greater. He desired they would wait 
^ir return, both for tEe refiediments, and the division of the spral ; and that 
^y would show a preference of their interests and conveniencies before their 
own : giving them to understand, that this would be a sure means of attaching 
the allies to them for ever, and of securing a new harvest of victories to them 
over the enemy, whidi would procure them all the advantages they could 
wish, and make them an ample compensation for the voluntary losses they 
micfat sustain, for the sake of vrioning the affection of the allies. They all ac- 
ceded to his opinion. When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned from 
pursuing the enemy, C31US made them sit down to the repast he had prepared 
for them, desiriii^ them to send nothing but bread to the Persians, who were 
sufficiently provided, he said, with all they wanted, either for their ragouts, 
or their orinking. Hunger was their oi^y ragout, and water from the river 
their only drink ; for that was the way of living to which they bad been ac« 
customed from their infancy. 

The next morning came oa the division of the spoils. Cyrus, in the first 
place, cmlered the magi lo be called, and comaaanded them to choose out of 

• TheM are not th« HyreaaUBi hj Uie Catpiaa Ma. From obierriiif the eocMopaMato of Cjrm ia 
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id} the booty which was most proper to be offered to the gods on such aQ occa- 
sion. Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all 
that reoiained among the whole annj. They earnestly desired that the Per- 
sians might preside in 'the distribution, but the Persians absolutely refused ; 
so that they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; and 
the distrib ition was made to the general satisfaction oi all parties. 

The veiy night that Gyrus marched to pursue the enemjr, Cyaxares had 
passed in feasting and jollity, and had made himself drunk with his principal 
officers. The next morning, when he awaked, he was strangely surprised to 
find himself almost alone, and without troops. Immediately, full of resent- 
ment and rage, he despatched an express to the army, with orders to reproach 
Cyrus severely, and to bring back the Medes without any delay. This un- 
reasonable proceedii^ did not dismay Cyrus, who, in return, wrote him a re- 
spectful letter, in which, however, be expressed himse^ with a generous and 
noble freedom, justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the permis- 
sion be had given him of taking as many Medes with him as were willing to 
follow him. At the same time Cyrus sent mto Persia, for a reinforcement of 
his troops, designing to push his conquests still farther.* 

Among the prisoners of war they had taken, there wa^ a young princess, of 
most exquisite beauty, whom they leserved for Cyrus. Her name was Pan- 
thea, the wife of Abradates, king of Susiana. Upon the report made to Cy- 
rus of her extraordinary beauty, he refused to see her ; for fear, as he said, 
such an object might engage his affection more than he desired, and divert him 
from the prosecution of the great designs he had in view.f This sii^lai* 
moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent education he 
had received : ior it was a principle among the Persians, never to speak be- 
fore young people of any thing that tended or related to love, lest their natu- 
ral inclination to pleasure, which is so strong and violent at that age of levity 
and indiscretion, should be awakened and excited by such discourses, and 
should hurry them into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a youn^ nobleman 
of Media, who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of his 
own weaKne^, but pretended that a man may be always master of himself. 
Cyrus committed the princess to his care, and at the -same time gave hijti a 
very prudent admonition : " I have seen a great many persons," says he, '^ who 
have thought themselves very strong, wretchedly overcome by that violent 
passion, in spite of all their resolution, who nave afterwards owned, witii 
shame and grief, that their passion was a b(»]dage and slavery, from whicli 
they had not the power to redeem themselves ; an incurable distemper, out 
of the reach of all remedies and human efforts ; a kind of bond or necessity, 
more difficult to force than the strongest chains of iron.'*J " Fear nothing," re 

§Iied Araspes, '' I am sure of myself, and I will answer with my Ijfe, 1 shall 
o nothing contrary to my duty." Nevertheless, his passion for this young 
princess increased, and b^ degrees grew to such a height, that finding her in- 
vincibly averse to his desires, he was upon the point of using violence with her. 
The princess at length made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct, who imme- 
diately sent Artabazus to Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove him 
in his name. This officer executed his orders in the harshest manner, upbraid 
ing him with his fault in the most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous severity, 
as was enough to throw him into despair. Araspes, struck to the soul with 
grief and anguish, burst into a flood of tears ; and being overwhelmed witlx 
shame and fear, thinking himself undone, had not a word to say for himself. 
Some days afterwards, C^rus sent for him. He went to the prince, fearful and 
trembling. Cyrus took him aside , and instead of reproaching him with severi^ 
as he expected, spoke gently to him ; acknowledging, that he himself was to 
blame for having imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By 
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•och in tmezpeGted kindness, the joung nobleman recovered both life and 
q)eeeh. But his coniusioa, joy, and gratitude, expressed themselves first iu 
a torrent of tears. ** Alas!" says he, " now I am come to the knowledge of 
myself, and find most plainly, tnat I have two souls ; one that inclines me to 
good, another that excites me to evil. The former prevails, when you 8})eak 
(o me, and come to my relief : when I am alone, and left to myself, I give 
way to, and am overpowered by the latter." Araspes made advantageous 
amends for his fault, and rendered Cyrus considerable service, fo^r retiring a- 
mong the Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving intelligeDce 
of their measures and desiens.* 

The loss of so brave an officer, who, through discontent, was supposed to have 
gone over to the enemy, greatly affected the whole army. Panthea, who had 
occasioned it, promised Cyrus to supply his place with an officer of equal 
merit, meaning Wr husband Abradates. Accoraingly , upon her writii^ to him 
he repaired to the camp of the Persians, and was directly carried to Pa> 
thea's tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and faandsomeff 
she had been treated by the generous conqueror. *'And how,** cried out 
Abradates, ** shall I be able to acknowledge so important a service ?'* '' By 
behaving towards him,*' replied Panthea, '* as he hath done towards me.^ 
Whereupon he waited immediately upon Cyrus, and paying his respects to so 
great a t>enefactor, " you see before you.'* said he '* the tenderest friend, the 
most devoted servant, and the most faithful ally, you ever had ; who, not beii^ 
able otherwise to acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himself en- 
tirely to your service." Cyrus received him with such a noble and generous 
air, accompanied with so much tenderness and humanity, as fully convinced 
him, that whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful character of that gieal 
prince, was greatly short of the truth.t 

Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, who designed, as Cyrus was informed, to 
put themselves under his protection, rendered him extraordinary service. The 
one was called Gobiyas, an old man, venerable both on account of his age aod 
his virtue. The late king of Ass3rria, who was well acquainted with his merit, 
and had a very particular regard for him, had resolved to give his dau^tei 
in marriaee to his son, and for that reason had sent for him to court. This 
youns" nobleman, at a match of hunting, to which he had been invited, hap- 

?ened to pierce a wild beast with his dsirt, which the king's son had missed. 
^he latter, who was of a passionate and savage temper, immediately struck the 
gentleman with his lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead upon 
the spot. Gobiyas besought Cyrus to avenge so unfortunate a father, ana to 
take nis family under his protection ; and the rather because he had no chil- 
dren left now but an only daughter, who had long been designed for a wife to 
the young king, but could not bear the thought of manyii^ the murderer of 
her orotber.J This young king was called Laborosoarcbod ; he reigned only 
nine months, and was succeeded by Nabonid, called also Labynit aind Bal- 
thasar, who reigned seventeen years.§ 

The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gadates. He was prince of a nu- 
merous and powerful people. The king then reigning had treated him in a 
venr cruel manner, afler he came to the throne, because one of his concubines 
Iiacl mentioned him as a handsome man, and spoken advantageously of the 
happiness of that woman whom he should choose for a wife.ll 

The expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement to Cyrus, 
and made him determined to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's countiy! 
As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he designed to conquer, was the 
chief object of his expedition, he turned his views and his march that way, 
not intendii^ to attack that city immediately in form, but only to take a view 
of it, and make himself acquainted with it ; to draw off as many allies as be 
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could from that princess party, and to make previous disposkions and pre^ 
parations for the siege he meaitated. He set out, therefore, with his tnx^s, 
and first marched to the territories of Gohxyas. The fortress he lived in seemed 
to.be an impregnable place, so advantageously was it situated, and so strongly 
fortified on all sides. This prince came out to meet him, and ordered re- 
freshments to be brought for his whole army. He then conducted Cyrus to 
his palace, and there laid an infinite number of silver and gold cups, and other 
vessels, at his feet, together with a multitude of purses, full of the golden coin 
of the country ; then sending for his daughter, who was of a majestic shape and 
exquisite beauty, which the mourning habit she wore for her brother's death 
seemed greatly to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, desiring him to take her 
under his protection, and to accept those marks of his acknowledgment, which 
he took the liberty to offer him. " I willii^ly accept your gold and silver," 
says Cyrus, *' and I make a pi^sent of it to your daughter, to augment her 
portion. Doubt not, but among the nobles of m^r court, you will find a match 
suitable for her. It will neither be their own riches nor yours, which they 
will set their esteem upon. I can assure you, there are many among them, 
who would make no account of all the treasures of Babylon, if^they were un- 
attended with merit and virtue. It is their only gloiy, 1 dare affirm it of 
them, as it is mine, to approve themselves faithful to their friends, formidable 
to their enemies, and respectful to the gods." Gobiyas pressed him to take 
a repast with him in his house, but he steadfastly refused, and returned into 
his camp with Gobiyas, who staid and eat with him and his officers. The 
ground, and the green turf that was upon it, was the only bed or couch they 
had ; and it is to be supposed the whole entertainment corresponded. Go- 
biyas, who was a person of good sense, was convinced how much that noble 
simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; and declared, that the Assy- 
rians had the art of distinguishing themselves by pride, and the Persians by 
merit : and above all things he admired the ingenuous vein of humour, and the 
innocent cheerfulness, that reigned throughout the whole entertainment.* 

Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, proceeded with Gobryas towards 
the countiy of Gadates, which was beyond Babylon. In the nejghbouiiiood 
of this, there was a strong citadel, which commanded the country of the Sacset 
and the Cadusians, where a governor for the king of Babylon resided, to keep 
those people in awe. Cyrus made a-fcint of attacking the citadel. Gadates, 
whose intelligence with the Persians was as yet kept secret, by Cyrus's advice, 
offered himself to the Governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that 
important place. He was accordingly admitted with all his troops, and im 
mediately delivered it up to Cyrus. The possession of the citadel made hira 
master of the Sacae and the Cadusians ; and as he treated those people with 
great kindness and lenity, they remained inviolably attached to his service. 
The Cadusians raised an army of twenty thousand foot, and four thousand horse ; 
and the Sacae furnished ten thousand foot, and two thousand horse archers. 

The king of Assyria took the field, in order to punish Gadates for this rebellion ; 
but Cyrus engaged and defeated him, making a great slaughter of his troops, 
and obliging him to retreat to Babylon. After this exploit, the conqueror 
emploj^ed some time in ravaging the enemy's country. His kind treatment of 
the prisoners of war, in giving to all of them liberty to return home to their 
habitations, had si)read the fame of his clemency wherever he came. Numbers 
of people voluntarily surrendered to him, and very much augmented his army^ 
Then, advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent the king of Assyria a per- 
sonal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a single combat ; but his cnal- 
lenge was not accepted. In order to secure the peace and tranquillity of his 
allies during his absence, he made a kind of truce, or treaty, with the king of 
Assyria, by which it was agreed on both sides, that the husbandmen should 
not be molested, but shouldf have full liberty to cultivate their lands, and reap 
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the fiuits of their labour. Therefore after haTinr viewed the coontTj, exsN 
mined the situation of Babylon, acquired k consicwrabie number of friends and 
allies, and greatly augmented bis cavahy, he marched away on his return 
to Media.* 

When he came to the frontiers, he sent a messenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him with his arrival, and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not think 
proper to admit so great an army into his country, an army that wa^ about to 
receive a farther augmentation of forty thousand men, just arrived from Persia. 
He therefore set out the next day with what cavaliy he had left, to join Cyrus, 
who likewise advanced to meetnim with his cavaliy, which were veiy fine and 
numerous. The sight of those troops rekindled the jealousy and dissatisfaetioo* 
of Cyaxares. He received his nephew in a veiy cold manner, turned away hia 
lace from him, to avoid the receiving of bis salute, and even wept througll 
vexation. Cyrus commanded all the company to retire, and entered into a con- 
versation with his uncle, for explaining himself with the more freedom. He 
ip^e to him with so much moderation, submission, and reason ; gave him such 
strong proofs of his integrity, respect, and inviolable attachment to his person 
and interest, that in a moment he dispelled all his suspicions, and perfectly 
recovered his favour and good opinion. They embraced each other, and tears 
were shed on both sides. How great was the joy of the Persians and Mede* 
who waited the event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, is not to be 
expressed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses, and 
then all the Medes ranged themselves in the train of Cyaxares, according to 
the sign given them by Cyrus. The Persians followed Cyrus, and the men of 
the other nations their particular prince. When they arrived at the camp, they 
conducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He was presently visited 
by almost all the Medes, who came to salute him, and to bring him presents ; 
some of their own accord, and others by the direction of Cyrus. Cyaxares 
was extremely touched at this proceeding, and bc^art to find that Cyrus had 
not corrupted his subjects, and that the Medes had the same affection for him 
as before.t 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition against Croesus and the 
Babylonians. In the council, held the next day, in the presence of Cyaxares 
and all the officers, it was resolved to continue the war.J 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes the years wherein the 
several events he relates happened, I suppose, with Usher, though Xenophon's 
relation does not seem to favour this conjecture, that between the two battles 
against Crcesus and the Babylonians, several years passed, during which aH 
necessary preparations were made on both sides, for canying on the important 
war which was begun ; and within this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

Cyrus, then, about this time, had thought of making a tour into his own 
countiy, about six or seven years after his departure, at the head of the Persian 
army. Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a signal testimony of the value 
he had for his merit. Having no male issue, and but one daughter, he offered 
her in marriage to Cyrus, with an assurance of the kingdom of Media for her 
portioB.§ Cyrus had a grateful sense of this advantageous offer, and expressed 
the warmest acknowledgments of it ; but thought himself not at liberty to 
accept it, till he had the consent of his father and mother ; leaving therein a 
rare example to all future ages, of the respectful submission and entire depen- 
- J - ■--■-> ... ^ 
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ience, which all chsldren ou^t to i^ow to their parents on the like occasions, 
af whatever age they may be, or to whatever degree of power and greatness 
they may have arrived. Cyrus married this princess on his return from Persia.* 
When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to his cao^, and 
improved the time he had to spare, in securing his new conquests, and takina 
^U proper measures with his allies, f<x accomplishing the great design he hail 
termed. 

Foreseeing, says Xen(^hon, that the ijreparations for war might take up t\ 
peat deal oftime, he pitched his camp in a convenient and healthy j^lace, and 
fortified it very strongly. He there kept his troops to the same discipline and 
exercise as if the enemy had been always in si^ht.t 

They understood by deserters, and by the prisoners brought every day into 
the camp, that the kir^ of Babylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried with 
lim vast sums of gold and silver. The common soldiers immediately con* 
eluded, that it was fear which made him remove his treasures. But Cyru$ 
iud^d he had undertaken this journey, only to raise up some new enemy 
igainst him ; and therefore labcMired with indefatigable application in pre* 
paring for a second 4>attle. 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen his Persian cavaliy. and 
:o have a great number of chariots of war, built after a new form, having found 
^reat inconveniences in the old ones, the fashion of which came iiom Troy, 
md had continued in use till that time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the king of India, with a laige sum 
>f money for Cyrus from the king their master, who had also ordered them to 
s^ssure him, that he was very ^lad he had acquainted him with what he wanted; 
that he was willing to be his friend and ally ; and, if he still wanted more moDey| 
^e had nothing to do but to let him know ; and that, in short, he had ordered 
bis ambassadors to pay him the same absolute obedience as to himself. Cy;- 
nis received these obliging offers with all possible dignity and gratitude. He 
treated the ambassadors with the utmost respect, and made them noble pre** 
lents ; and taking advantage of their good disposition, desired them to depute 
three of their own body to the enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on 
pretence of proposii^ an alliance with the king of Assyria, but in effect to dis- 
uover his designs, and give Cyrus an account of them. The Indians undertook 
this employment with joy, and acquitted themselves in it with great ability.! 

I do not recognise, in this last circumstance, the upright conduct and usual 
jincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, that it was an open violation of the 
law of nations to send spies to an enemy's court, under the title of ambas- 
sadors ; which is a character that will not suffer those invested with it, to act 
so mean a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 

Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like a man who had nothing but 
p'eat objects in view. He not only took care of every thing that had been re- 
solved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a noble emulation among his 
>fficers, who should have the finest arms, be the best mounted, throw a dart or 
)hoot an arrow the most dexterously, or who should undergo toil and fatigue 
ji^ith the gpreatest patience. This he brought about by taking them with him 
n hunting, and by constantly rewardii^ those that distin^ished themselves 
nost. Wherever he perceived that. the captains took particular care of their 
nen, he praised them publicly, and showed them all possible favour. When 
le made them any feast, he never proposed any other diversions than militanr 
exercises, and always gave considerable prizes to the conquerors, by which 
neans be excited a universal ardour throughout his army. In a word, he 
vas a general, who, in repose as well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, his 
Qeals, conversations, and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting 
he service. It is by such methods a man becomes an able and complete 
farrior.§ 
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In the mesn time, the Indmn anibanadon, hxnag letomed iioiii the enemy'^f 
camp, brou^t word, that Crossus was choeen generalissiino of their army ; 
that all the king;8 and princes in their alliance had agreed to fumi^ the neces- 
sary sums of money tor raising the troops ; that the ThraciaBs had already 
engaged themselves ; that from Egypt a great succour was marching, con- 
sisting of a hundred and twentj^ thousand men ; that another army was ex- 
Eect^ from Cyprus ^ that the CTilicians, the people of the two Phi^gias, the 
ycaonians, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Anibians, and Phoenicians, were 
already arriyed ; that the Assyrians were likewise come up with the king fA 
Babylon ; that the lonians, ibolians, and most of the Greeks livii^ in Asia, 
had oeen obliged to join them ; that Croesus had likewise sent to the Lacedae- 
monians, to bring them into a treaty of alliance ; that the aLxmy was assembled 
near the river Pactolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbria, which 
wa? the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was confirmed 
by the accounts brought in, both by the prisoners and the spies.* 

arus's armr was discouraged by this news. But that prince, having a^* 
ed his omcerB, and represented to them the infinite differeiice betweeo 
the enemy's troops and theirs, soon dispelled their fears, and revived their 
courage.! 

Cyrus had taken proper measures for providing his army with all necessa- 
ries, and had given orders, as well for their march as for the battle he was 
preparing to fight ; in doing which, he descended to an astonishing detail, 
which Xenophon relates at length, and which reached from the chief com- 
manders down to the very lowest subaltern officers ; for he knew very well, 
that upon such precautions the success of enterprises depends, which often 
miscarry through the neglect of the smallest circumstances ; in the same mas- 
ner,a8 it frequently happens, that the playing or movement of the greatest ma- 
chines is stopped through the disorder ofa single wheel, however small.t 

This prince knew all the officers of his army by their names ; and making 
use of a common, but significant comparison, he used to say, '' He thoi^ht it 
strange that an artificer should know the names of all his tools, and a general 
should be so indifferent, as not to know the names of all his captains, which 
are the instruments he must make use of in all his enterprises and operations." 
Besides, he was persuaded, that such an attention had something in it more 
honourable for the officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite them 
to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe they are both known and 
esteemed by their general.§ 

When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus took leave of Cyaxaies, who 
staid in Media, with a third part of his troops, that the countiy mig^ht not be 
left entirely defenceless.il 

Cyrus, who understood how advantageous it is always to make the enemy's 
countiy the seat of war, did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him 
in Media, but marched forward to meet them in their territories, that he might 
both consume their forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures by his 
expedition, and the boldness of his undertaking. After a very lon^ march, he 
came up with the enemy at Thymbria, a city ofLydia, not far from Saidis, 
the capital of the country. They did not imagine Ibis prince, with half the 
number of forces they had, could think of coming to attack them in their own 
country; and they were strangely surprised to see him come, before they had 
time to lay up the provisions necessaiy for the subsistence of their nume 
rous array, or to assemble all the forces they intended to bring into the field 
against him. 

SECTION V. — THE BATTLE OP THYMBRIA, BETWEEN CYRUS AND CRCSSUS 

This battle is one of the most considerable events in antiquity, since it de- 
cided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Per* 

■ 
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liXDS* It was this consideration that induced M. Freret, oneofmybrettmn 
in the Academy of PoHte Literature, to examine it with particular care and 
exactness ; and the rather, as he observes, because it is the first pitched battle 
of which we have any full or particular account.* I have assumed the privi- 
lege of making use of the labours and learning of other persons, but without 
robbing them of the glory, or denying myself the liberty of making such al- 
terations as I mi^ht judge necessaiy. 1 shall give a more ample and particular 
description of this battle than I usually do of such matters, because Cyrus being 
looked upon as one of the greatest captains of antiquity, those of the profes* 
sion may be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important action ; 
moreover, the manner in which the ancients made war, and fought battles, i» 
an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army, the companies of foot consisted of a hundred men each, 
exclusive of the captain. Each company was subdivided into four parts or 
platoons, which consisted of four-and- twenty men each, not including the person 
who commanded. These subdivisions were again divided into two files, con- 
sisting of twelve men each. Eveiy ten companies had a particular superioi 
officer to command them, corresponding with the present rank of colonel ; and 
ten of these bodies were under another superior commander, whom we may 
call a brigadier.! 

I have already observed, that Cyrus, when he first came at the head of the 
thirty thousand rersiaus, to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a considerable 
change in the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them, till then, only made 
use of javelins, or bows, and consequently could only fight at a distance from 
the enemy. Instead of these, Cyrus armed the greatest part of them with 
cuirasses, bucklers, and swords, or battle-axes, and left few of his soldiers m 
light armour.J 

The Persians did not know at that time what it was to fight on horseback. 
Cyrus,who was convinced that nothing was of so great importance towards the 
pining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible of the great disadvantage he la« 
Dourea under in that respect, and therefore took wise and early precautions 
to remedy that evil. He succeeded in his design, and by degrees formed a 
body of Persian cavalry, which amounted to ten thousand men, and were the 
best troops of his army.§ 

I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he introduced, with respect to 
the chariots of war. It is now time for us to give the number of the troops of 
both armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, and by putting togethei 
several scattered passages of Xenophon ; that author having omittea the ma- 
terial circumstance of acquainting us precisely with their numbers, which ap- 
pears surprising in a man so expert in military affairs as that historian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted, in the whole, to one hundred and ninety -six thou- 
sand men, horse and foot. Of these there were seventy thousand native Per- 
sians, viz. ten thousand cuirassiers of horse, twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
joot, twenty thousand pikemen, and twenty thousand light-armed soldiers. 
The rest of the army, to the number of one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
inen, consisted of twenty-six thousand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse» 
and one hundred thousand foot of the same nation. 

Besides these troops, Cyrus had three hundred chariots of war, armed with 
scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses abreast, covered with trappings 
that were shot-proof; as were also the horses of the Persian cuirassiers.il 
, He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made of a lan^r 
size, on each of which was placed a tower, of about eighteen or twenty feet 
"igb, in which were lodged twenty archers. Each chariot was drawn upon 
wheels by sixteen oxen yoked abreast. IT 
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There was, mcNPeoTer, a conBiderable oumber of camels, upon each ef wfud 
were two Arabiao arcfaers, back to back, so that one looked towards the bead 
aixl the other towards the tail of the camel.* 

The army of Cnesus was more than twice as numerous as that of Cyrus 
amounting in all to four hundred and twenty thousand men, sixty thousand oi 
which were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians, Lydisos, 
Phrygians, Cappadocians. of the nations about the Hellespont, and of Ee^ptiam^ 
[> the number of three hundred and sixty thousand men. The J^yptki 



to the number of three hundred and sixty thousand men. The Ikyptki 
alone made a body of one hundred and twenty thousand. Tbev had buckle:! 
that covered them from head to foot, veiy long pikes, and short but very broad 
iwords. The rest of the army was made up of Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycaoai* 
ans, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Ionians.t 

Croesus had arranged his anny in order of battle in one line, the infantry t 
the centre, and the cavalry on the two wiqg^. All his troops, both foot 'M 
horse, were thirty men deep ; but the Egyptians, who,as we have noticed, weif 
one hundred and twenty thousand in number, and who were the principal 
strei^hof his infanti^, in the centre of which they were posted, were diiidd 
into twelve laige bodies, or square battalions, of ten thousand men each, bariif 
one hundred men in the front, and as many in depth, with an interval or space 
between eve^ battalion, that they might act and fieht independent of, and 
without interfering with, one another. Crcesus would gladly have persuaded 
them to range themselves in less depth, that they might make the wider &oal 
The armies were in an extensive plain, which gave room for estendiog tbeir 
wuiffs to right and left ; and the design of Croesus^ upon which alone he fouodec 
his m^pes of victoiy, was to surround and hem m the enemy's army. But be 
could not prevail uixm the Egyptians to chaiK'e the order of battle to irhicl 
they had been accustomed. His army, being thus drawn out in one line, tool: 
up nearly ibrty stadia, or five miles in length.^ 

Araspes, who, under the preteiice of discontent, had retired to Ctcbsos'i 
army, and had particular orders from Cyrus to observe well the maimer oi 
that general's ranging his troops, returned to the Persian cannp the day before 
the battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed himseu by the disposi- 
tion of the enemy, of which that young median nobleman had given lum ai 
exact account. 

The Persian troops had been generally used to engage four-and-twentf mefi 
in depth. But Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. It was necessary to 
fonn as wide a front as possible, without too much weakening his phalanx, to 
prevent his army's being enclosed and hemmed in. His infantry wasexce^ 
lent, and most advantageously armed with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, 
and swords ; and, provided they could join the enemy in close fi^t, tibere was 
litde reason to believe that the Lydian phalanx, armed with only I^t buck- 
lers and javelins, could support the chaige. Cyrus, therefore, thinned the 
files of his infantry one half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. The 
cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the right commanded by ChiysaD* 
thes, and the left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the army occupied but 
thirty-two stadia, or four miles in extent ; and consequently was at each £ao& 
nearly four stadia, or half a mile, short of the enemy s fh>nt.§ 
- Behind the first Hne, at a little distance, Cvrus placed the spear-men, and 
behind them the archers. Both the one and the other, were coyered by the 
soldiers in their front, over whose heads they could throw their javelins, and 
shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve for the rear, whicL con' 
sisted of the flower of his army. Their duty was, to have their eyes upon 
those that were placed before them, to encourage those that did tlieir duty, to 
sustain and threaten those that gave way, and even to kill as traitors those tbat 
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led ; by ttiat means to keep tiie cowards in awe, and make tbem have as great 
I tenor of the troops in the rear, as they could possibly hare of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which I have aliea^ 
iescribed. These ibrmed a line equal and parallel to that of the army, and 
served not only to annoy the enemy by the constant dischaiges of the archers 
that wei« in them, but also as a kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under 
which the Persian troops might rally, m case they were broken and pushed 
by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, which also were parallel and 
eaual to the front of the army ; the one was formed of the baggage, and the 
otner of the chariots which earned the women, and such ottier persons as were 
unfit for service. 

To close all these lines, and to secure them iiom the insults of the enemy. 
Cyrus placed in the rear of all, two thousand infantiy , two thousand horse, ana 
the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous.* 

Cyrurs design in formii^ two lines of the baggage, &c. was not only to 
make his army appear more numerous than it really was, but likewise to obli^ 
the enemy, in case they were resolved to surround btm, as he knew they m* 
tended, to make the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their tine by 
stretching it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scythes to speak of* 
These were divided into three bodies, of one hundred each. One of the bodies^ 
commanded by Abradates, king of Susiana,t was placed in the front of the bat* 
tie, and the other two upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they were drawn out and 
stationed the day before the engagement. 

The next day, veiy early in the morning, Cyrus made a sacrifice, during 
which time his army took a little refreshment ; and the soldiers, after having 
offered their libations to the gods, put on their armour. Never was there a 
more beautifiil and magnificent sight ; coat-armours, cuirasses, bucklers, hd* 
mets, one could not tell which to admire most ; men and horses all finely 
equipped, and glittering in brass and scarlet.^ 

When Abradates was ju^ ^ne to put on his cuirass, n^ich was only of 
quilted linen, accordii^ to the fashion of his countiy, his wife Panthea came 
and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a 
coat-armour of his own lengdi, plaited at the bottom, ana with a fjurj^e-co- 
loured plume of feathers, she nad got all this armour prepared without her 
husband's knowledge, that her present might be the more agreeable from sur« 
prise. In spite of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him 
in this armour, she shed some tears. But notwithstanding her tenderness fof 
him, she exhorted him to die with sword in hand, rather than not signalize 
himself in a manner suitable to his birth, and the idea she had endeavoured 
to give Cyrus of his gallantly and worth. "Our obligations," says she, " to 
th^t i)rince are infinitely great. I was his prisoner, and as such was set apart 
for his pleasure ; but when I came into his hands, I was neither used like a 
captive, nor had any dishonourable conditions imposed on me for my fireedom. 
He treated me as if I had been his own brother's wife, and in return I assiHed 
him, you would be capable of acknowledging such extraordinaiy goodness." 
*' O Jupiter!" cried Abradates, lifting tro his eyes towards heaven, "grant that 
on this occasion I may approve myseif a husband worthy of Panthea, aixl a friend 
worthy of so generous a benefactor." Having said this, he mounted his cha- 
riot, ranthea not being able to embrace him air^ longer, was ready to kiss the 
chariot he rode in ; and when she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she 
possibly cotdd, die retired.^ 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given his officers the necessary 
orderBaQd instnictkms for the battle, and put them in mind of paying the hdr* 
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mage which is due to the gods, erery man went to his post.* Some of fai^ o(l« 
cers broug;fat him wioe ami victuaJs ; he eat a little without sittings down, and 
caused the rest to be distributed among those that were about him. He took 
a little wine likewise, and poured out a part of it as an ofieriiig to the gods, 
before he drank ; and all the company followed his example. After this he 
prayed again to the god of his fathers, desiring he would please to be bis 
guide, aiKi come to his assistance ; he then mounted his horse, and ccMnmanded 
tnem all to follow him.t 

As he was considering on whidi side he would direct his march, he heard a 
clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, " Sovereign Jupiter, we follow 
thee. "I And that instant he set forwards, baring Chiysanthes on his right, 
who commanded the r^fat wing of the horse, and Arsamas on his left, who 
commanded the foot. He wamed them above all things to take care of the 
soyal standard, and to advance equally in a line. The standard was a golden 
eagle on the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out The same was e^ef 
ai&r used by the kings ot Persia. He ordered his army to halt three times 
before they reached the enemy; and after having marched about tweotf 
stadia, or two miles and a half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were withm sight of each other, and the enemy had 
observed bow much the front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the 
centre of their army halt, while the two wings advanced prqjecting to the right 
and left, with design to enclose Cynis^s army, and to begin their attack on 
every side at the same time. This movement did not at all alarm Cyrus, because 
he expected it. Having given the word for rallying the troops, '' Jupiter, 
leader and protector," he left his right wing, promising to rejoin them imme- 
diately, and help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods. 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage the sol- 
diers ; and he who, on all other occasions, was so modest, and so far &om the 
least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble confidence, and spoke as if be 
was assured of victory ; '* Follow me, comrades," said he ; " the victory is 
certainly ours ; the gods are for us." He observed that many of his officers, 
and even Abradates himself, were uneasy at the motion which the two wings 
of the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks : ^' These 
troops alarm you,^' says be ; '^ believe me, these are the vei^ troops tliat will 
be the first routed ; and to you, Abradates, I give that as a signal of the time 
when you are to fal| upon the enemy with your chariots." The event hap- 
pened exactly as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given such orders as he 
thoitf'ht necessaiy eveiy where, he returned to the, right wing of his army.§ 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were sufficiently ex- 
tended, Croesus gave the signal to the main body of his army, to march up 
directly to the firont of the Persian army, while the two wings, that were wheel- 
ing round upon their flanks, advanced on each side : so that Cyrus's army was 
enclosed on three sides, as if it had three great armies to engage with ; and, as 
Xenophon says, looked like a small square drawn within a great one.|| 

In an instant, on the fii^t signal Cyrus gave, his troops faced about on every 
side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of the event. The prince now 
thought it time to sing the hymn of battle. The whole army answered to U 
with loud shouts, anainvocations <^ the god of war. Then Cyrus, at the head 
of some troops of horse, briskly fi3llowed by a body of the foot, fell immedi- 
ately upon the enemy's forces that were marching to attack the right of bis 
army in flank ; and having attacked them in flank, as they intended to do, put 
them in great disorder. The chariots then driving furiously upon theXy* 
dians, completed their defeat. 

^ In the same moment the troops on the left flank, knowing, by the noise, that 
Cyrus had begun the battle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And imme* 
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Aiately &e squadron of camels was mad6 to advance likewise, as Cyrus had 
ordered. The enemy's cavaliy did not expect this ; and their horses at a dis- 
tance, as soon as they were sensible of the approach of those animals, fof 
horses cannot endure the smell of camels, be^an to snort and prance, to run 
upon and overturn one another, throwing meir riders, and treading them 
under their feet. While they were in this confusion, a small body of horse 
commanded by Artageses, pushed them very warmly, to prevent them from 
rallying : and the chariots armed with scythes falling furiously upon them, they 
were entirely routed, witii a dreadful slaughter. 

This being the signal which Cyrus had given Abradates for attacking the 
front of the enemy's army, he drove like lightning upon them with all his 
chariots. Their first ranks were not able to stand so violent a charge, but gave 
way, and were dispersed. Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates 
came up to the Egyptian battalions, who being covered with their bucklers, and 
tnarchin^ in such close order, that the chariots had not room to pierce amoi^ 
them, gave him much more trouble, and would not have been broken, had it 
not been for the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
dreadful spectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, overturned chariots, 
broken arms, and all the direful efiects of the sharp scythes, which cut every 
thinff in pieces that came in their way. But Abradates's chariot having the 
misfortune to be overturned, he and his men were killed, after they had signa 
lized their valour in an e]ttraordinary manner. The Egyptians then marching 
forward in close order, and covered with their bucklers, obliged the Persian 
infantry to give way, and drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their 
machines. There me Egyptians met with a fresh storm of arrows and javelins, 
that were poured upon their heads from the moving towers ; and the. battalions 
of the Persian rear-guard advancing sword in hand, hindered their archers and 
spearmen from retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to tlie chaige.* 
Cyrus, in the mean time, having put both the horse and foot to flij^ht, on the 
left of the E^ptians, did not amuse himself in pursuing the fugitives, but, 
pushing on directly to the centre, had the mortification to find his Persian troops 
had been forced to give way ; and, rightly judging that the only means to pre- 
vent the Egyptians from gaining farther ground, would be to attack them be- 
hind, he did so, and fell upon their rear : the cavaliy came up at the same time, 
and the enemy was pushed with great fuiy. The Egyptians, being attacked 
on all sides, faced about every way, and defended themselves with wonderful 
bravefy. Cyrus himself was in great danger ; his horse, which a soldier had 
stabbed in the belly, sinking under him, he fell in the midst of his enemies. 
Here was an opportunity, sa^s Xenophon, of seeing how important it is for a 
commander to have the affection of bis soldiers. Officers and men, equally 
alarmed at the danger in which they saw their leader, ran headlong into the 
thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save him. He quickly momited another 
horse, and the oattle became more bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, ad- 
miring the valour of the Egyptians, and being concerned to see such brave 
men perish, offered them honourable conditions if they would surrender, letting ^ 
them know ^t the same time, that all their allies had abandoned them. The 
Egyptians accented the conditions, and, as they were no less eminent in point 
of fidelity than in courage, they stipulated, that they should not be obliged to 
cany arms against Croesus, in whose service they nad been engaged. From 
thenceforward they served in the Persian army with inviolable fidelity.! 

Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the cities of Larissa and Cyllene, 
near Cuma, upon the sea-coast, as also other inland places, which were inha- 
bited by their descendants even in his time ; and he adds, that these places 
were called the cities of the Egyptians. This observation of Xenophon, as 
also man^ others in several parts of his Cyropeedia, in order to prove the truth 
of the thii^ he advances, shows plainly, that he meant that work as a true 
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hiiloiy of Cyrus, at least with respect to the main suhstanoe oi iU ^nd tfav 
greatest part of the facts and transactions. This judicioiis leflectioo on the pu- 
saffe in &enophoo belongs to Mons. Fieret.* 

The battle lasted till evening. Cnesus retreated as fast as be couki widi his 
troops to Sardis. The other nations, in like manner, that verj night directed 
their course each to their own country, and made as k>Qg mavcoes as they pos- 
sibly could. The conquerors, after they had eaten something^, and posted th« 
guards, went to rest.t t 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to follow the Greek text 
of Xenophon, the Latin translation of which is not always faithful. Some raili- 
taiy men, to whom I have communicated this description, &xl a defect in the 
manner in which Cjrus disposed of his troops in order of battle, as he placed 
no troops to cover bis flanks, to sustain his armed chariots, and to oppose the 
two bodies of troops which Croesus had detached to fall upon the flanks of his 
army. It is possibfe such a circumstance might escape Xenopbon in describii^ 
this battle. 

It is allowed, that Cyrus's victoiy was chiefly owii^ to his Persian cavalir, 
which was a new estaliiishmeDt, and entirely the fruit of that prince's care and 
activity in ibrming his people, and pcrfectipg them in a part of the military ait, 
of whKh, till his time, they had been entirely ignorant The chariots aimed 
with scythes dkl good service, and the use of them was ever afterwards retained 
amooff the Persians. The camels, too, were not unserviceable in this battJe, 
though Xenophon makes no great account of them ; and observes, tl^t id his 




c upon Cyius, or to magnify bis merit. 

1 affair we see all the qualities of a 
mat ireneral shine out in him. Before the battle, an admirahle sagacity and 
foresight in discovering and disconcerting the enemy's measures : an infinite 
exactness in the detail of afiairs, in takinff caie that his army should be pro- 
vided with eveiy thing necessary, and all his orders punctuJly execut^ at 
the times fixed ; a woixlerfiil application to gain the hearts of his scddiers, aod 
to inspire them with confidence and ardour : in the heat of action, what a ^irit 
and activity ; what a presence of mind in giving orders, as occasjon requires ; 
what courage and intrepidity, at the same time what humanity towaids the 
enemT, whose valour he respects, and whose blood he is unwillixig to shed! 
We snail see by and by, what use he made of his victory. 
^ But what ay[>pean to me still more remarkable, and more worthy of admira- 
tion than all the rest, is the constant care he took on all occasions, to pay that 
honuee and worship to the Deity which he thought beloaged to him. Couht- 
less the reader has been surprised to see, in the relation I have g^iven of this 
baHle, bow many times Cyrus, in sight of his army, makes mention of the 
gods, offers sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself to them- by 

rrayer and invocation, and implores their succour and protection. But in this 
have added nothing to the original text of the historian, who was also a mili- 
tary person, and who thought it no dishonour to himsell or his profession, to 
relate these particular circumstances'. What a shame, then, and a reproach 
would it be to a Christian officer ot general, if, on a day oi battle, he should 
blush to appear as religious and devout as a pagan prince ; and if the Lord 
of hosts, the God of annies, whom he acknowledges as sudi, should make a 
less impression upon his mind, than a respect for the &dse deities of pagaBism 
did upon the mind of Cyrus 1 

As for CrcBSus he makes no g^at figure in this action ; n^t one word is said 
of him in the whole eiigagement. But that profound silence which Xenophon 
observes in regard to him, seems, in my opmion, to imply a gn^eat deal, and 
gives us to ufSerstand that a man may be a powerful prince, or a rich poteo- 
tate, without being a great warrior* 
- -' '■'» ■■,,...■1. I. — ,1— ■ 
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But let m Yetum to the camp of the Persians. It is easy to imagine, that 
Panthea must hare been in the utmost affliction and distress, when tihe news 
^vas brou^t to her of the death of Abradates. Having caused hib body to be 
brought to her, and holding it upon her knees, quite out o( her senses, with 
her eyes steadfastly fixed upon the melancholy object, t^ thought of nothinff 
but feeding her grief, and indulging her misery, with the sight of that dismaa 
and bloody spectacle. Cyrus facing told what a condition she was in, ran imo 
mediately to her, sympathissed with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy 
late with tears of compassion, doing all that he possibly could to give her 
comfort, and ordering extraordinary honours to be shown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. But no sooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, overpowered with 
grief, stabbed herself with a dagger, and fell dead upoa the boc^ of her bus* 
band. They were both buried m one common grave upon the very spot, and a 
monument was erected for them, which was standing in the time of Xenophon.* 

SECTION VI. — THE TAKING OF SARDIS AND OF CROSSUS. 

The next day, in the momiitt^. Cirrus marched towards Sardis.t If we may 
believe Herodotus, Croesus dianot imagine that Cyrus intended to shut him 
up in the city, and theref(»e marched out widi his forces to meet him and to 
give him battle. According to that historian, the Lydians were the bravest 
and most warlike people of Asia. Their principal strei^th consisted in tbeir 
cavalry. Cyrus,in order to render that the less serviceable to them, made his 
camels advance first, of which animals the horse could neither endure the 
sight nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired on their approach. 
Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to the engagement on foot, which 
was very obstinately maintained on both sides ; but at ler]i;th the Lydians gave 
way, and were forced to retreat into the city ; which Cyrus quickly besieged, 
causing his engines to be levelled against the walls, and his scaling ladders to 
be prepared, as if he intended to attack it by storm. But while he was arous- 
ing the besie^d with these i)reparations, the nieht following he made hisiself 
master of the citadel by a private way that led tbereto, which be was informed 
of by a Persism slave, who bad been a servant to the governor of that place. 
At break of day he entered the city, where he met with no resistance. His 
first care was to preserve it from being plundered ; for he perceived the Chal- 
^ans had quitted their ranks, and already began to disperse themselves. 

To stop ttie rapacious hands of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it were, by 
<i single command, in a city abounding with riches as Sardis did, is a thing 
not to be done but by so singular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. 
He gave all the citizens to underetand that their lives should be spared, and 
neither their wives nor children touched, provided they brought him all their 
gold and silver. This condition they readily complied with ; and Croesus him- 
self, whom Cyrus had ordered to l>e conducted to him, set them an example, 
by delivering up all his riches and treasures to the conqueror.^ 

When Cyrus nad given all necessary orders concerning the city, he bad a 
particular conversation with the king, of whom he asked, among other thin^, 
what he now thoi^ht of the oracle of Delphos, and of the answers given by 
the god that presided there, for whom, it was said, he had always had a great 
>egard ? Croesus first acknowledged, that he had justly incurred the indigna- 
tion of that god, for having shown a distrust of the truth of his answers, and 
^r having put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and then 
declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason to complain of 
hinu for tiiat having consulted him, to know what he should do in order to 
lead a happy life, the oracle had given him an answer, which implied in sub- 
stance, that he should enjoy a perfect and lasting happiness, when he once 
<5wne to the knowledge of liimself. "Forwantof this knowledge," continued 
Iw, ** and beUeviog myself, through the excessive praises that were lavished 

* Cjfrp. 1. vii. p. IM^-iee. f Heiod. I. i. e. 79— $4. % Cjrop. 1. vii. p. ISO. 
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upon met to b^ scmiethii* very different fium what I am, I accepted the title 
of generalissimo of the wnole aimy, and unadvisedly engaged in a war against 
a prince, infinitely my superior in all respects. But now that I am instruct- 
ed by my defeat, and begin to know myself, I believe I am about to com- 
mence being happy ; and if you prove favourable to me, for &iy fktc is in 
your hands, I shall certainly be so." Cyrus, touched with compassion at 
the misfortune of the king, who was fallen m a moment from so great an ele* 
ration, and admiring his equanimity under such a reverse of fortune, treated 
bim with a great deal of clemency and kindness, suffering him to enjoy both 
tSe title and authority of king, under the restriction of not haviif^ the power 
to make war ; that is to say, he dLschaiged him, as Crcesus acknowledged 
himself, from all the burdensome part of regal power, and truly enabled his 
to lead a happy life, exempted from all care and disquiet. From tbencefo> 
ward he took him with him in all his expeditions, either out of esteem for him, 
and to have the bene^t of his counsel, or out of policy, and to be the more 
secure of his person.* 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this stoiy with the additicm of 
aome veiy remarkable circumstances, which I think it incumbent on me fo 
mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much more wonderful than tnie. 

I have already observed, that the only son Crcesus had living was dumb. 
This ;^oung prince, seeing a soldier, when the city was taken, ready to gire 
the king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon the head with his scimitar, 
made such a violent effort and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for the life 
of his father, that he broke the stnngs of his tongue, and cried out, " soldier, 
spare the iile of Croesus. "t 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be burnt alive. 
Accordingly, the funeral-pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince beii^ 
laid thereon, and just upon the point of execution, recollecting the conver- 
sation he bad formerly had with Solon^ was wofully convinced of the truth 
of that philosopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof, cried out aloud 
three times, '* Solon, Solon, Solon!'* Cyrus, who, with the chief officers of 
his court, was present at this spectacle, was curious to know why Croesus pro- 
nounced that celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehemence in &is 
extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting upon the uncertain state of 
all sublunaiy thines, he was touched with commiseration at the prince's mis- 
fortune, caused bim to be taken from the pile, and treated him afterwards, ai 
lori^ as he lived, with honour and respect.§ Thus had Solon the gloiy, with 
a single word, to save the life of one king, and give a wholesome lesson of 
instruction to another. || 

Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, had induced Cros- 
siis^to engage in the war which proved so &tal to him. The one was, that be, 
Croesus, was to believe himself in danger, when the Medes should have a 
mule to reign over them : the other, that when he should pass the river Haljs, 
to make war against the Medes, he would destroy a mighty empire. From 
the first of these oracular answers he concluded, considering the impossibility 
of the thing spoken of, that he bad nothing to fear ; and irom the second, he 
conceived hopes of subverting the empire of the Medes. When he found 
that things had happened quite contrary to his expectations, with Cyrus's leave 
he despatched messengers to Delphos, in order to make a present to the god, 
in his name, of a golden chain, and at tbe same time to reproach him for ha- 
ving so basely deceived him by bis oracles, notwithstanding all the vast pn^- 
sents and ofi^rings he bad made him. The god was at iK>great pains to jus- 
tify his answers. The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived 
his extraction from two different nations, being a Persian by the £aither's side, 
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md a Mede by the mother's ; and as to the great empire which^ Croesus was 
to t>verlhrow, Ihe oracle did not mean that oT the Medes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the father of lies, the devil, 
tvho W9S the author of them, imposed upon mankind in those times of ignorance 
and darkness, always giving his answer to those that consulted him, in such 
ambieuous and doubtful terms, that, let the event be what it would, tltej con* 
tained a relative meaning. 

When the people ol Ionia and ^olia were apprised of Cyrus's having sub- 
dued the Lydians, the^ sent ambassadors to him at Sardls, to desire he would 
receive them as his subjects, upon the same conditions he had granted tbe Ly- 
dians. Cyrus, who, before his victory, had solicited them in vain to embrace 
his party, and was then in a condition to compel them to it by force, answered 
them only by a fable of a fisherman, who havinff played upon his pipe, in 
order to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch 
thera, but by throwing his net into the water. Failing in their hopes of suc- 
ceeding this way, they applied to the Lacedaemonians, and demanded their 
succour. Tbe Lacedaemonians thereupon sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him 
know, that they would not suffer him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. 
Cyrus only laughed at such a message, and warned them in his turn to take 
care, and put themselves into a condition to defend their own territories.* 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend from Cyrus, because he 
had not yet subdued the Phoenicians, nor had the Persians any shipping. 

ARTICLE II. 



THC aiSTORT OP TR£ BESIEGING AND TAKING OF BABYLON BT CYRtTS. 

Cyrus staid in Asia Minor, till he had entirely reduced all the nations that 
inhabited it into subjection, from the iBgean sea to the river Euphrates. From 
thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he also subdued. After which 
he entered into Assyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only city of the 
East that stood out against him.j 

The siege of this important place was no easy enterprise. The walls of it were 
of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inaccessible, without mentioning 
tbe immense number of people within them for their defence. Besides, the 
city was stored with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. However, these 
dimculties did not discourage Cyrus from pursuing his design. But, despairing 
to take the place by storm or assault, he made the inhabitants believe he de- 
signed to reduce it by famine. To which end he caused a line of circumval- 
lation to be drawn quite round the city, with a large and deep ditch ; and, that 
his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bodies, 
and assigned each of them its month for guarding the trenches. Tbe besieger 
thinking themselves out of all danger, by reason of their ramparts and mag? 
zines, insulted Cyrus from the top oT their walls, and laughed at all his attempiA, 
and all the trouble he gave himself, as so much unpiofitable labour. 

SECTION I. — PREDICTIONS OP THE PRINCIPAL CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO 
THE SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON, AS THEY ARE SET DOWN IN DIF- 
FERENT PLACES OP THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

As llie taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events in ancient histoiy, and 
as tbe principal circumstances with which it was attended, were foretold in the 
holy Scriptures-many years before it happened, I think it not improper, before 
I ffive an account oi what the profane writers say of it, briefly to put together 
what we find upon the same head in the sacred pages, that the reader may be 
the more capable of comparing the predictions and the accomplishment of thep 
together. 
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f • THE PESDICnOir or TBB JEWIBH CAPriTlTt AT BlBYLOfr, AVD TBB tlKB 

0# ITS DURATION. 

(}oD Almiglitj was pleaaedy not only to cause Ae csptrrity wluch hts peo- 
ple were to suffer at Babykn to be foretold a kmg tiooe before it c^une to pass, 
but likewise to set down the exact Dumber of years it was to last. Tbe temi 
be fixed for it was seventy years, aAer which he promised be would deliver 
tfaem, by bringing a remaikable and an eternal destructioD upoo tbe city of 
Babyloo, the place of their bondage and confinement *' And these natiov 
shall serve the king of Babylon seventy years*'* Jer. xxy. 11. 

II. TBB CAUSES OF GOD*S WRATH AGAIHST BABTLOIT. 

Wbat kindled the wrath of God against Babyl<m was, 1. Her iosuf^xiriaMe 
pride ; t. Her inhuman cruelty towards the Jews ; and, 3. The saciilegioai 
Impiety of her kine. 

1. Her pride, Sne believed herself to be invincible* She says in her heart, 
I am the queen of nations, and I shall remain so for ever. Theie is no power 
eaual to mine. All other powers are either subject or tributaiy to noe, or is 
aUiance with me. I shall never know either barrenness or widowhood. Eter* 
nity is written in my destmy, according to the observation of ail those that have 
consulted the Stars to know it. 

S. Her crueliy. It is God himself that complains of it. I was willing, sap 
he, to punish my people in such a manner as a father chastiseth his diSdrcn. 
I sent mem for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a design to recall them 
as soon as they were become more thankful and more faithful. But Babylon 
and her prince have converted my paternal chastisement into such a cruel aod 
inhuman treatment, as my clemencj[ abhors. Their design has been to de- 
stroy : mine was to save. The banishment diey have turned into a severe 
bondage and captivity, and have shown no compassion or regard either to age, 
or infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The sacrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride and cruelty of his 
predecessors, Belshazzar added an impiety that was i)eculiar to himself. He 
did not only prefer his false divinities to the true and only God, but imagined 
himself likewise to have vanquished his power, because he was possessed of 
the vessels which had beloi^ed to his worship ; and, as if he meant to affioot 
him, he affected to apply these holy vessels to profane uses. This was tfas 
provoking circumstance mat brought down the wrath of God upon him. 

111. the decree pronounced against BABYLON, PREDICTION OF THE CAUUQ- 
TIES THAT WERE TO FALL 0FON BER, AND OF HER UTTER DESTRUCTION. 

" Make bright the arrows, eather tbe shields ;" it is the prophet that speaks 
to the Medes and Persians. " The Lord hath raised up the spirit cMf the kLiiigs 
of the Medes. for his device is against Babylon to destroy it, because it is tbe 
vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple.''* 

"Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day cruel both widi wnfb 




according to all that she hath done, do unto her ; and spare ye not her youD^ 
men ; destroy ye utterly all her host.§ — ^Eveiy one that is found shall be thrust 
through, and every one that is joined unto them shall fall by the sword. Their 
children also shall be dashed to pieces before their e^es, tneir houses shall be 
spoiled, and their wives ravished. Behold I will stir up the Medes against 
tiiem, who shall not regard silver ; and as for gold, they shall not delight in iL 
1 heir bows also shall dash the yoiHig men to pieces, and they shall nave m 
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ft^-Wiftefi^df the womb; their eyes shall not spwedttldreB.* Oifaiwh- 

ler of Babylon, who ait to be destroyed, happy shall he be that lewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh thy childlen, and 
tiasheth them against the stones. '*t 

" And Babylon, the gloij of kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldee*s ex- 
cellency, shall be as vvnen God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in, from generation to generation; neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there ) neither shall the shepherds make their fold 
there : but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there ; and the wild beasts of the island shall ciy in their desolate houses, and 
iiragons in their pleasant palaces.]; I shall also make it a possession of the 
bittem, and pools of water ; and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
saith the Lord of hosts. The lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely as I have 
thought, so shall it come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand. "§ 

IV. CYRUS CALLED TO DESTROY BABYLON, AND TO DELIVER THE JEWS. 

Ctrvs, whom Divine Providence was to ooake use of, as an instrument for 
the executing of his design of goodness and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the Scripture by his name, above two hundred years before he 
was bom. And, that the world might not be surprised at the prodigious ra- 
pidity of his conquests, God was pleased to declare in very lofty and remark* 
4ble terms, that he himself would be his guide ; and that in all his expeditions 
he would lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the princes of the earth 
tefore him. " Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand 
i have holden, to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose the loins of kings, 
to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. I 
^11 go before thee, and make the crooked places straight. I will break in 
pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know, that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the Uod of Israel ; fof 
Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy 
oame : I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.|| 

V. 60D OIVES THE SIGNAL TO THE COMMANDERS, AND TO THE TROOPS, TO 

MARCH AGAINST BABYLON. 

" Lift ye up a banner," saith the Lord, " upon the high mountain," that it 
may be seen afar off, and that all they who are to obey me may know my orders. 
** Exalt the voice unto them" that are able to hear you. " Shake the hand," 
and make a si^n to hasten the march of those that are too far off to distinguish 
another sort of^command. Let the oflScers of the troops " go into the gates of 
the nobles," into the pavilions of their kings. Let the people of each nation 
range themselves around their sovereign, and make haste to offer him their 
service, and to go into his tent, which is already set up. IT 

** 1 have commanded my sanctified ones ;"** I have given my orders to those 
whom I sanctified for the execution of my designs : and these kings are already 
marching to obey me, though they know me not. It is I that have placed them 




ministers and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. From me they derive 
their courage, their martial abilities, their patience^ tbeir wisdom, and the 
success of their enterprises. If they are invincible, it is because they serve 
me : eveiy thing gives^ way, and trembles before them, because they are the 
ministers of my wrath and indignation. They joyfully labour for my glory^^ 
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** Ihey ti}olee ill «qr Vghoetk** ThehoncNnrtbey bar« of beii^aiitottf 
commaiWy and of beiqg aent to deliver a people that I love, inspaesthemwiw 
ardour and cheerfulness : behold, thej triumph already in a certaifi assuraoce 
of victoiy. 

The prophet, a witness in spirit of the orders tiiat are just given, is astooisfaed 
at the rapidity widi which they are executed by the princes and the peoole^ 
I hear already, he cries out, '* the noise of a multitude in the mouDtains, tike 
as of a great people ; a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered 
toeether. The Lord of hosts mustereth the host of battle :* They come fm 
a nr countiy , from the end of heaven,"! where the voice of God, their Master 
and Sovereign, hai reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of the formidable army, or of the kings of the 
earth, that I am now struck ^ it is God hiniself that I behold ; all the restaie 
but his retinue, and the ministers of his justice. *' It is even the Lord, aw 
the weapons of his indignation, to destroy the whole land " 

** A grievous vision is declared unto mc " The impious Beliiiazzar, kin^ 
krf* Babylon, continues to act impiously ;| **the treacherous dealer dealetn 
veacherously, and the spoiler spoiIeth."§ To put an end to these excesses, go 
up, thou prince of Persia : Go up, O £iam :" and thou prince of the Medet, 
besiege thou Babylon: ** Besiege, O Media; all the sighii^ which she was 
the cause of, have 1 made to cease ." The wicked city is taken and pillaged; 
her power is at an end, and my people is delivered. 

TI. PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES SET DOWN, RELATING TO THE SIEGE AND 

THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 

There is nothing, perhaps, that can be more proper to raise a profouRi 
joevercnce in us for religion, and to give us a great idea of the Deity, than to 
observe with what exactness he reveals to his prophets the principal circuio- 
stances of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not only many yeais, iwt 
several ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen, that the army, by which Babylon will be taken, 
is to consist of Medes and Persians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 
' 2 The city shall be attacked arter a veiy extraordinary manner, in a way 
that she did not at all expect : " Therefore shall evil come upon thee ; thou 
shall not know from whence it riseth.*'|i She shall be all on a sudden and in 
an instant overwhelmed with calamities, which she did not foresee : " Desola- 
tion shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou.shalt not know. IF In a woni, 
she shall be taken, as it were, in a net or a gin, before she perceiveth that any 
snares have been laid for her: " I have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also 
taken. O Babylon, and thou wast not aware."** 

3. Babylon was confident that the £u];)hrates alone was suflScient to render her 
impreffnaole, and triumphed in her being so advantageously situated, and de- 
fended by so deep a river : *' O thou that dwelJest upon many waters. "tt l^ '' 
God himself who points out Babylon under that description. And yet tbat 
veiy liver Euphrates shall be the cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stratagem. 
of which there never had been any example before, nor has there beenaiir 
thing like it since, shall divert the course of that river, shall lay its cbaDnel 
diy , and by that means open himself a passage into the city : " I will diy flp 
her sea, and make her springs diy. A drought is upon her waters, and tiiey 
shall be dried up."JJ Cyrus shall lake possession of the keys of the river; 
and fhe waters, which rendered Babylon inaccessible, shall be dried "P>^" 
they had been consumed by fire ; " the passages are stopped, and the reeds 
they have burnt with fire.§§ 

4. She shall be taken in the night time, upon a day of feasting and rejoicii^; 
even while her inhabitants are at table, and think upon nothing but eating 
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ttid Mikh^ t **Io her hut I will make their feaits^ md I will itidEd tteni 
winken, thai Ihey may rgoice^ and sleep a perpetusu sleep, and not wake^ 
s^ith thd Lord."* It is remarkable that it is God who does all this^ who lays 




5; The king shall be seized in an instant with incredible terror and pertur^ 
batioQ of mind : " my loins are filled with pain ; pangs have taken hold on 
^^i ^.the pangs of a woman that travaileth : I was bowed down at the hear-^ 
'^.^^tit; I was dismayed at the seeing of it: my heart panted, fearfulneae 
^ghted me ; the night of my pleasure hath ne turned into fear unto me."(. 
•this is the condition Belshazzar was in, when, in the middle of the entertain* 
inent, he saw a hand come out of the wall, which wrote such characters upon 

u^ n?"^ ^^ ^^^ diviners could either explain or read ; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters imported the sentence of 
"*s death : " Then," says the Scripture, " the king's countenance was changed^ 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and 
ms knees smote one against another.*'|| The terror, astonishment, fainting, 
wd tremblir^ of Belshazzar, are here described and expressed in the same 
manner by the prophet who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the 
prophet who foretold them two hundred years before. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary measure of divine illumination, 
|p be able to add, immediately after the description of Belshazzar's consterna- 
tion the following words : " prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower; eat< 
dnnk."ir The prophet foresees, that Belshazzar, though terribly dismayed and 
confoun4ed at first, shall recover his courage and spirit again, through the ex- 
hortation of his courtiers; but more particularly through the persuasion of th# 
Queen, his mother, who represented to him the unreasonableness of being af- 
fected with such unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms ; " Let not thy thoughts 
trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed."** They exhorted him, 
therefore, to make himself easy, to satisfy himself with giving proper orders, 
and with the assurance of being advertised of every thing by the vigilance of the 
sentinels ; to order the rest of the supper to be served, as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; and to recall that gayety and joy, which his excessive fears had ba- 
nished from the table ; " Prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower ; eat, 
drink.'* 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God on his part is 
likewise giving his : " Arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield."tt It is God 
himself that commands the princes to advance, to take their arms, and to enter 
boldly into a city drowned m wine, and burled in sleep. 

'?• Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important circumstances con- 
cerning the taking of Babylon. The first is, that the troops with which it is 
tilled shall not keep their ground or stand firm any where, neither at the palace, 
^T the citadel, nor any other public place whatever ; that they sfball desert 
and leave one another, without thinking of any thing but makiiig their escape , 
that in running away they shall disperse themselves, and take different roads, 
^«L^ 2is a flock of deer, or of sheep is dispersed and scattered when they are 
affrighted : " And it shall be as a chased roe, and as a sheep that no man ts- 
keth up."it The second circumstance is, that the greatest part of those 
Jroops, though they were in the Babylonian service and pay, were not Baby- 
Icmians ; and that they shall return into the provinces from whence they came, 
without being pursued by the conquerors ; because the divine vengeance was 
chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon : " They shall every man turn to 
his own people, and flee eveiy one into his own lana."§§ 

• Jer. li. sa. t Jer. li. S9. I Jer. li. 57. { Isa. zxi. 3, 14. 
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8. Liftfy* wt to memion tiw dreadful slaughter which is to he made of At 
ialiabitaiits of Ba^yloo, where no mercy will oe sho^Mi either to old men^wcn 
nen, or children, or even to the child that is still within its mother^ womb.ai 
has been already taken notice of; the last circumstance which the prophet 
foretells, is the dea^ of the king himself, whose body is to have do burial 
and the entire eitinction of the royal family : both which calamities are de 
scribed in the Scripture, after a manner equally terrible and instructiTe to al 
princes, *' But thou art cast out of thy grave, like an abominable braod 
Thou shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial, because thou 
hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people."* That king is justly foi^ 
who has never remembered that he ought to be the protector and father ot liis 
people. He that has lived onljr to ruin and destroy his country, is uDwortkT 
ofthe common privilege of burial. As he has been an enemy to mankiol 
living or dead, he ought to have no place among them. He was like unio 
tne wild beasts of the field, and like them he shall be buried : and sioce k 
had no humanity himsftlC, he deserves to meet with no humanity from otbeis 
This is the sentence which God himself pronounceth against Belshazzar: aod 
the malediction extends itself to his children, who were looked upon as B 
associates in tne throne, and as the source of a loi^ posteritjr and succes- 
sion of kings, and were entertained with nothing by the flattering courtiei^, 
but the pleasing prospect and ideas of their foture grandeur. '* Prepare slaiigh- 
terforhis children, for the iniquity of their fathers ; that they do not rise, dot 
possess the land. For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, anl 
cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, and son and nephew, saith tbe 
Lord."t 

SECTION II. — ^A DESCRIPTION OF THE TAKING OP BAB7L0N. 

After having seen the ^dictions of eveiy thing that was to happen to in- 
pious Babylon, it is now tmie to come to the completion and accomplisbmeoi 
of .those prophecies ; and in order thereto, we must resume the thread of our 
histoiy, with respect to the taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they had long ivorked upon, was 
finished, he began to think seriously upon the execution of his vast design, wfaB 
as yet he had communicated to nobody. Providence soon furnished niinwii 
as fit an opportunity for this purpose as he could desire. He was infonsed, 
that in the city, on a certain day, a great festival was to be celebrated ; and 
that the Babylonians, on occasion of that solemnity, were accustomed to pass 
the whole night in drinking and debauchery. 

Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this public rejoicing than any 
other, and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chief officers of the klm- 
dom, and the ladies of the court. In the heat of his wine he ordered the gold 
and silver vessels, which had been taken from the temple of JerusaJero. to be 
brought out ; and, as an insult upon the God of Israel, he, his whole court, and 
all his concubines, drank out of those sacred vessels. God, who was provoked 
at such insolence and impiety, in the very action, made him sensible who ii 
was that he offended, by a sudden apparition of a hand, writing certain cha- 
racters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised and affrighted at this 
vision, immediately sent for all the wise men, his diviners, and astrolcgeis, 
that they might read tiie vmting to him, and explain the meaning of it. But 
they all came in vain, not one of them being able to expound the matter, or 
even to read the characters-J It is probably in relation to this occurrence, 
that Isaiah, after having fcNretold to Babylon, that she should be overwhelmed 
with calamities which she did not expect, adds, ** stand now with thine en- 
chantments, and with the multitude oAhy sorceries. Let now the astrologeJ^ 
the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and save thee Trom 

♦ Im. Kir. 19, 20. f Isa. xir. 31, 23. 7 

% Tb« veaaon whr tkejr conld cot read this senteoce was, that it was written in Hebrew ktterii ^Aitk 
wre now aftUad the Samaritan characters, and which the Babjlonians did not nadentastd. 
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im ^lingB Hat dud! tome upon tfaee^" Isa. zvlii. If, t^ The queea^mo- 

^r, Nitocris, a princess of great merit, coming upon the noise of this prodigy 
into the banqueting^room, endeavoured to compose the spirit c^the kii^, her 
SOB, ad?ising him to send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such matters she 
Was wdl acquainted, and whom she had always employed in the govemmeot 
ofthestatei* 

Daniel was therefore immediately seni for, and spoke to the kii^ with a 
freedom and liber^ becomii^ a prophet* He put him in mind of the dreadful 
manDer in which God had punished the pride of his grandfather, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the ciying abuse he made of his power, when he acknowledged 
no law but his own will, and tfaoii^t himself master to exalt and to abase, to 
inflict destruction and death wheresoever he would, only because such was hi& 
will and pleasure.! ^' And thou his son," says he to thekiog, '* hast not hum* 
bled (hine heart, though thou knewest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against 
the Loid^ of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of his house before 
^ee ; and thou and thy lords, thy wives and thy concubines, have drunk wine- 
in them ; and thou hast praisi^ me gods of silver and gold, ot brass, iron, wood, 
ami stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know : and the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified. Then was the 
pa|^ of the hand sent from hkn, and this writing was written^ And this is the 
writing that was written, JMbke, Tekbl, Upharsin.^ This is the interpreta«> 
tionofthe thing; M^N%y God bath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it; 
Tekel, thou art weighed iu the balances, and art found wantins^ ; Peres, thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to die Meaes and Persians.*' This inteix)i«tah 
tion, one would think, should have enhanced the king'^s troubi)» ; but some way 
or other, they found means to dispel his fears, and make him eaqr | probably 
upon the persuasion, that the calamity was not denounced as present or im-^ 
mediate, and that time wH^t furnish them with expedients to avert it. Tbit« 
however, is certain, diat for fear of disturbing the general joy of the present 
festival, they put off die discussion of serious matters to another time, and sat 
down again to their mirth and liquor, and continued their revellings to a veiy 
late hour. 

Cyras, in the mean time, well informed of the oonfiision tb^t wa& ^generally 
occasioned by this festival, both in the palace> and the cit>r, had posted a pari 
of his troops on diat side whiHe the river entered; into the city,, and another pa^ 
on that side where it went out, and had commanded them toentes thecify tfaati 
veiy night, by marching aloi^ the channel of the nY^t^ as soo& as ever they 
found it fordable. Having given all necessaiy orders, aad exhorted his oficefa 
to follow him, by representing to them that he marched under the conduct of 
the gods ; in the eveung he made fhem open the great receptacles, orditches» 
oa both sides of the town, above and below, that the water of th^ river might 
run into them. By this means the Euphrates was quickly emptied^, and U9 
chaanet became dry. Then the twofove-mentloBed bodies 4» truopsv accordinff 
to their orders, went into the chamiel, the one commanded by Gobiyas,and 
the o&er by Gbdates, and advanced towardB eachi odier without meeting with, 
^y obstacle. The invisible Guide, who> had promised to ofetk all die ga^ 
to Cyrus, made the general negligence and disorder of duit notous hight sub- 
servient to his design, by leaving open the gates ol brass, which wew mad* 
to shut up t^ descents from the quays to dm river, and which aloae^ if they 
had not been left open, were sufficient to have diefeated the whole enteirprlfie. 
Thus did these two bodies of troops penetsate into the very heart of tbe city- 
without any oppositi<»i, and meeting together at the royal palace, according xb 
dkeur agreement, surprised the guards,, and cut them to pieces. Some of the 
company that were within die palace opening the doors, to know what nois« 

• Dwi. ▼.!—». 
Wliom 1m would he dew, and whom he would he kept alir«i mA whoa h* wMid he «et iqs aad 
hm weald he put down.** Dan. r. 19. 
|ThBMtlto«ew«rd»iisaH|rinMn6er,«*^*H4NMiAm* f Or 



ft was ^ler htacri wiAout, the soldiers rushed in and quicUjottde ibeaaim 
ittaHtcrsofit. And meetttii^ the king^, who came up to tliem sword is hafid^at 
the bead of those that were in the way to succoor him, they killed bim and wt 
all tb^ that attended him to the sword. The first thing the cooqaeron did 
afterwards, was to thank the gods for haying at last punished Uiat hnpious kiie. 
These woids are Xenophon's, and are veiy remarkable, as they so perfectlj 
agree with what the Scriptures have recorded of the impious Belshazzar.* 

The takii^ of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian empire, after a dnn* 
tk)n of two hundred and ten years from the beginning of Nabonassar's reip, 
who was the founder thereof. Thus was the power of that proud city aoo- 
lished, just &hy years after she had destroyed the cit^ of Jerusalem aiid hef 
Hemple. And herein were accomplished tliose predictions which tbe propheU 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had denounced against her, and of which we oare 
already given a particular account. There is still one more, the niost impartaiil 
and the most incredible of them all, and yet tbe Scripture has set it doira is 
the strongest terms, and marked it out with tbe greatest exactness ; apredicticD 
literally fulfilled in all its points, the proof of which still actually subsists j'slte 
most easy to be yerified, and indeed of a nature not to be contested. Wbat I 
mean is, the prediction of so total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not tlie 
least remains or footsteps should be left of it. I think it may not be impioper 
io give an account of the perfect accomplishment of this famous propbe^rbe* 
fbre we proceed to speak of what followed the taking of Babylon.t 

•KCTION III. — THE COMPLETION Q^ THE PROPHECY WHICH FORETOLD THE 
TOTAL RUIN AND DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 

This prediction we find recorded in several of the prophets, but particiilaiiy 
in Isaiah, in the 13th chapter, from the 19th to the 22d verse, and inthe2» 
md t4th verses of the 14tb chapter. I have already inserted it at laige, p^ 
^36, &c. It is there declared, that Babylon should be utterly destroyed, as the 
criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah fonnerly were ; that she shall be do 
more inhabited; that she shall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there : that neither herdsman nor shepherd shall 
come thither even to rest his herd or his flock ; that it shall become a dwelling' 
place for wild beasts, and a retreat for tbe birds of the night ; that tbe piac« 
where it stood shall be covered over with a marsh, or fen, so thai no mark(0 
footstep shall be left to show where Babylon had been. It was God bimseU 
who pronounced this sentence, and it is for the service of reltepon, to sfaoirliov 
exactly eveir article of it has been successively accomplished. 

1. In the^r*^ place, Babylon ceased to be a royal city, the kings of Persia 
choosing to reside elsewhere. They delighted more in Shusan, Ecbataoa, 
Persepolis, or any other place, and did themselves destroy a great part o 
Babylon* 

2. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that tbe Macedonians, who sac- 
ceeded the Persians, did not only neglect it, and forbear to make any embej' 
lishments, or even reparations in it, but that moreover they built Seleucia w 
the neighbourhood, on purpose to draw away its inhabitants, and cause iHo 
be deserted. § Nothing can better explain what the prophet had foretold, ■ 
diall not be inhabited.'^ Its own masters endeavour to depopulate it. 

3. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards became masters of ^^''f, /"* 
completed the ruin of it, by building €tesiphon,|| which carried away all the 
t^mainder of the inhabitants ; so that, from the time the anathema was pro- 
^i^»^— .— ^™«'i II I II „ ■ 1 1.1 1 II II ■■■ II .11 II I 

♦ Cyrop. 1. rVu p. 189—193. t A. M. S466. Ant. J. C. SS8. . 

X Partem urbit Persse diruerunt, partem tempos consimipsit, et Mncedonum neg^licentia ; naiiiD^P*''^ 
anam Seleucus Nicator Sel«uciam ad Tiyrun coadidit, stadiis tantiun trecentis a BaBylone dilritam'^1'*^ 
1. xvi. p. 738. 

In aolitudinemrediitexhanttoricioitate Seleucia* ob id conditas aNicatoreiiitninoiiafetu&am(orqii*^ 
ra«e*imiim) lapidem — ^Piia. }. ri. c 36. 
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iiiMificed against that city, it seems as if those venr penons diat ought to have 

Srotected her were become her enemies : as if the^ had all thought it their 
Qty to reduce her to a state of solitude, though by indirect -means, and with 
oQt using any violence ; that it might the more manifestly appear to be the 
hand of God, rather than the hand of man, which brought abiout her destruction. 

4. She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of her was left remaining but 
the walls. And to this condition was she reduced at the time when Pausanias 
wrote his renaarks upon Greece.* Ilia auUm BabjfUm, otnniwn quas unqvamsU 
ofpexit urbtum maxima^ jam prcster muros nihU hahet reliqui. Paua. in Ai^ 
cad. p. 609.t 

5. The kings of Persia, finding the place deserted, made a park of it, in 
vrhich they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet . 
bad foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous beasts, that are enemies to man ; 
or for timorous animals, that flee before him. Instead of citizens, it was now 
inhabited by wild boars, leopards, bea*^, deer, and wild asses. Babylon was 
now the retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and de- 
light in darkness. '* Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and ^* dragons 
shall dwell in their pleasant palaces."! 

St. Jerome has transmitted to us the following valuable remark, which he had 
from a Persian monk, that had himself seen what he related to him ; Didici' 
muiaquodumfratre Elamita, qui de illisjinibus egrediens^ nunc Hierosolyndf 
vitam exegit monachorum, venationes regias esse mBabidonty et omnis getieris 
heslias murorum ejus amhitu tantum conttneri. — In cap. Isa. xiii. 22.& 

6. But it was still too much that the walls of Babylon were standing. At 
length they fell down in several places, and were never repaired. Various ac- 
cidents destroyed the remainder. The animals, which served for pleasure to 
the Persian kings, abandoned the place ; serpents and scorpions remained, so 
that it became a dreadful place for persons that should have the curiosity to 
visit, or search after its antiquities. The Euphrates, that used to run through 
the city, having no longer a free channel, took its course another way ; so that, 
in Theodore t's time, there was but a very little stream of water left, which- 
ran across the ruins, and, not meeting with a descent or free passage, necessarily 
expanded into a marsh.ll 

In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had left its ordinary channel, 
b^ reason of the outlets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of which we 
liave already given an account ; tnese outlets, being ill stopped up, had occa- 
sioned a grreat inundation in the country. Alexander, designing to fix the seat 
of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back the Euphrates into its 
natural and former channel, and had actually set his men to work. IT But the 
Almighty, who watched over the fulfililing of his prophecy, and who declared 
he would destroy even to the veiy remains and traces of Babylon, " I will cut 
off from Babylon the name and remnant,*''^ defeated this enterprise by the death 
^Alexander, which happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how, after 
tni«, Babylon beir^ neglected to such a degree as we have seen, its river was 
converted into an inaccessible pool, which covered the very place where that 
impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold," I will make it pools of ^vater."tt 
And this was necessary, lest the place where Babylon had stood should be 
discovered hereafter by the course of the Euphrates. 

7* By means of all these changes, Babylon became an utter desert, and all 
the countiy round fell into the same state of desolation and horror ; so that the* 
ablest geographerc at this day cannot determine the place were it stood.J4: la 
this manner God^s prediction was literally fulfilled ; ** I will make it a posses- 

'^ He wrote in the reign of Antoninus, successor to A^ian. 
- t A. D. 96. t !«»• xiii- 21. 22. § A. D. 400. 

11 AVphmtes quondam urbem ipsam mediam divi-lebat ; nnnc autem flo^ias eonversus est in aliam T]«m» 
M pernidera minimus aquamm meatus fluit.— Theod. in cap. 1. Jerem. 38 et 39. 
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■Km Ar tta bittem, tod iwib of watier ; and I wffl wwmep h wiA Am htmm 
cf dcfltnietioiif saith the Lord of boeta/'* I mjself, saith the Loid, will ex- 
amine with a jealous eye, to see if there be any lemams of tkat city, wfakb 
was an enemy to my name and to Jerusalem, i will thoioug i ily sweep the 
place where it stood, and will dear It so effiectoally, by defacia^ ereiy trace 
of the city, that no person shall be able to preserve the memoiy of the place 
chosen by Nimrod, and which I, who am the Lord, have aboliaiied. *^ I will 
•weep it wHh the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts." 

B. God was not satisfied with caosioi^ all these alteiations to be faetold, 
but, to gire the greater assurance of their certainty, thought fit to seal tiie ^te- 
diction of them liy an oath. ** The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying^ , Sinel^ 
as I have thought, so shall it come to pass; and as I have purpoisea, so shall it 
stand.'^t But if we should take this dreadful oath in its liill ]atitude,we misi 
not connne it either to Babylon, (v to ita inhabitants, or U> the princes wbo 
reigned therein. The malediction relates to the whole world ; it is tiie g^ieral 
noathema proooonced against the wicked ; it is the terrible decree, by iiduck 
tlie two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall be separated for ever, and ao 
eternal divorce be put between the good and the wicked. The Saiptuies, 
that have foretold it, shall subsist till the day of its ezecutioD. The sentcace 
is written therein, and deposited, as it were, in the public archives of religioii. 
*'The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely, as I have tlioag;ht,ao sfaall it 
come to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand." 

What 1 have said of this prophecy concerning Babylon, is almost entiie|j 
taHcen out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiah, which is still in manuscript 

SECTioir nr.— WHAT followed upon the takino of BABn.oir. 

CvRrs hariqg entered the city aAer the manner we have described, put all 
to the sword tteit were found in the streets ; then commanded the citizenrto 
bring him all their arms, and afterwards to shut themselves up in their houses. 
The next mining, bv break of da^, the garrison, which kept the citadel, 
being surprised diat the city was taken, siIkI their king killed, suneodeicd 
themselves to Cyrus^ Thus did this pnnce, almost widiout striking a blow, 
and without any lesistance, find himself in peaceable possessicm of the straiifiest 
place in the world.! 

The first thing he did was to thank the ^ods (or the success they had gives 
him. And then, havinr assembled his principal officers, he publicly applauded 
their courage and priraence, their zeal and attachment to nis person, and dis- 
tr^uted rewards to his whole army. After which he represented to them, 
that the only means of preserving what they had acquired, was to persevere in 
their ancient virtue; that the proper end pf victory was not to give tfa^oEiselres 
up to idleness and pleasure ; that after having conquered their eneoiies by fi»ce 
or arms, it would be shameful to suffer themselves to be overthrown by the 
allurements of pleasure ; that, in order to maintain their ancient gloiy,itbe" 
hooved them to keep up among the Persians at Babylon the same discipline 
mey had observed in their own country, and, for that end, to take parti- 
cular care to give their children education. This, says he, will necessaiilj 
engage us daily to make iiatrther advances in virtue, as it will oblige us to be 
dil%ent and careful in setting them good examples ; nor will it be easy fcr 
them to be corrupted, when they sbul neither hear nor see any thinr amoi^ 
js but what excites them to virtue, and shall be continually employed uihoi^ 
parable and laudable exercises.^ 

Cyrus committed the different ports and offices of his govemmeot to differ* 
ent persons, according to their various talents and qualifications ; but the care 
of forming and appointing general officers, governors of provinces, minsters, 
aod ambassadors, be reserved to himself, lo3cing ui>on that as the proper duty 
and employment of a king, upon which depended his gloiy, the suoeeas of his 
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afikiiSy and the happiness and tranquillity of his kingdom. His gieat tdent was 
to study the particular character of men, in order to place eveiy one in bis 
proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to their merit, to make 
their private advancement concur with the public good» and to make the whole 
machine of the state move in so regular a manner, that every part should hare 
a dependence upon, and mutually contribute to support each other ; and that 
the strei^th of one should not exert itself but for the benefit and advantage of 
the rest. Each person had his district, and his particular sphere of business, 
of which he gave an account to another above him, and he again to a third, 
and so on, till, by these different degrees and regular subordination, the co^ 
nizance of affairs came to the king himself, who did not stand idle in the mi£t 
of all this motion, but was, as it were, the soul to the body of the state, which, 
by this means, he governed with as much ease as a father govens his pri- 
vate family.* 

When he afterwards sent governors, called satraps^ into the provinces under 
his subjection, he would not suffer the particular governors of places, or the 
. commanding officers of the troops maintained for the security of the country, 
to depend upon those provincial governors, or to be subject to any one but him- 
self; that if any of the uUrapSy elated with his power or riches, made an ill 
use of his authority, there might be found witnesses and censors of his mal- 
administration within his own government. For there was nothicig he so care- 
. fully avoided, as the trusting any one man with an absolute power, knowing 
that a prince will quickly have reason to repent his having exalted one person 
so high, that all others are thereby abased and kept under.t 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect to his militaiy affairs, 
his treasury, and civil government. In all the provinces he had persons of ap- 
proved integrity, who gave him an account of every thiiig that passed. He 
made it his principal care to honour and reward all such as distiqguished them- 
selves by their merit, or were eminent in any respect whatever. He preferred 
clemency far before martial courage, because the latter is often the cause of 
ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the former is always beneficent 
and useful.t He was sensible, that good laws contribute very much to the 
forming and preserving of good manners ; but, in his opinion, the prince, by 
his example, was to be a living law to his , j^eople :§ nor did he think' a man 
worthy to reign over others, unless he was more wise and virtuous than those 
he governed :ll he was also ^rsuaded, that the surest means for a prince to 

fain the respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his person, was ^ 
ave so much regard for them, as never to do or say any thing before them, 
contrary to the rules of decency and good manners.lT 

He looked upon liberality as a virtue truly royal ; nor did he think -there 
was any thing great or valuable in riches, but the pleasure of distributing them 
to others.** * °I have prodigious riches," says he to his courtiers, " I own, and 
I am glad the world knows it ; but you may assure yourselves, they are as 
much yours as mine. For to what end should I heap up wealth? For my own 
use, and to consume it myself? That would be impossible, if I desired it. 
No ; the chief end I aim at, is to have it in my power to reward those who serve 
the public faithfully, and to succour and relieve those that will acquaint me 
with their wants and necessities. "ft 

CrcBSus one day represented to him, that by continual giving, he would af 
last make himself poor ; whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, and 
have been the richest prince in the world. '* And to what sum," replied Cyrus, 
" do you think those treasures might have amounted?" Croesus named a cer- 
tain sum, which was immensely great. Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note 
to be written to the lords of his court, in which it was signified to them, that 
he had occasion for money. Immediately a much laiger sum was brought to 
bira than Croesus had mentioned. ** Look Vieie," says Cyms to him, *^here 
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ara my treasorM: the cbetts I keep my riches in, are the bearfs and ai&ctkiif 
of my wbjectB."* 

But as much as he esteemed liberality, he still laid a greater stress upon 
kindness and condescension, affabilitjr and humanity, which are qualities stOl 
more engaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a people, which is pro- 
periy to reign. For a prince to be more generous than others in giving, when 
be is infinitely more rich than they, has nothing in it so surprising or extraor- 
dinaiy, as to descend in a manner uom the throne, and to put himself upon s 
lerel with his subjects. 

But what Cynis preferred to all other things, was the worship of die gods, 
and a respect for religion. Upon this, therefore, he thought himself obT^ 
lo bestow bis first and principal care, as soon as he became naore at leisure, and 
more master of his time, by the conquest of Babylon. He be§^ by establish- 
ing a number of magi, to sing daily a morning-service of praise to the honoo 
ot the gods, and to oner sacrifices ; which was always practised amoi^ tbem 
m succeeding ages.t 

The prince's disposition quickly became, as is usual, the prevailing dispo- 
sition among his people ; and bis ezami>le became the rule of their conduct. 
The Persians, who saw that Cyrus's reign had been but one continued chain 
and series of prosperity and success, believed, that by servii^ the gods as he 
did, they should be blessed with the like happiness and prosperity : besides, 
tbey were sensible that it was the surest way to please their prince » and to make 
their court to him successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was extremely glad 
to find them have such sentiments ot religion, being convinced, that who- 

te be feithful to his 

and to the welfare 

the true rcligioo. 

Cyrus being resolved to settle Lis chief residence at Babylon^ a poweHiil 
city, which could not be very well affected to him, thought it necessary to he 
more cautious than he had been hitherto, in regard to the safety of his peisoo. 
The most dangerous hours for princes within their palaces, and the most likelj 
for treasonable attempts upon their lives, are those of bathing', eating, aod 
sleeping. He determined, therefore, to suffer nobody to be near him at those 
times, but those persons on whose fidelity he could absolutely rely ; and on 
this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; because as mey bad 
neither wives, children, nor families, and besides were generally despised oo 
account of the meanness of their birth, and the ignominy of their condition, 
they were engaged hj all sorts of reasons to an entire attachment to their mas- 
ter, on whose IlTe their whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone 
it was, that they were of any consideration. Cyrus therefore filled all the 
offices of his household with eunuchs ; and as this had been the practice be- 
fore his time, from henceforth it became the general custom of all the eastem 
oountries.1 

It is well known, that in after times this usaee prevailed also amorap the Ro- 
man emperors, with whom the eunuchs were the reigning, all powerful favour- 
ites: nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the prince, after having 
confided his person to their care, and experienced their zeal, fidelity, ana 
merit,^ to intrust them also with the management of affairs, and by degrees to 
give himself up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favourable moments, when sovereignis, delivered from the weight of their digr- 
uit^r, which is a burden to them, become men, and familiarize themselves wita 
their officers. And by this policy having got possession of their masters' minds 
and confidence, they came to be in great credit at court, to have the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and the disposal of emplo^ents and honours, and to 
arrive, themselves, at me highest omces and dignities of the state. 

But the eood emperors, such as Alexander Severus, held the eunuchs in ab« 
horr^ice, looking upon them as creatures sold and attached only to their for- 
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tune, and enemies by principle to the public good ; persons, whose only view 
was to get possession of the prince's mind, to keep all persons of n^ent from 
him, to conceal affairs as much as possible from his knowledge, ana to keep 
him shut up and imprisoned in a manner, within the narrow circle of three or 
four officers, who had an entire ascendant and dominion over him : ClaudenUs 
pirincijyem suum^ et agentes ante omnia ne quid sciati* 

When Cyrus had given orders about every thing relating to the govern- 
ment, he resolved to show himself publicly to his people, and to his new-con- 
quered subjects, in a solemn, august ceremony of religion, bjr marching in a 
pompous cavalcade to the places consecrated to the gods, in order to offer 
sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display all possible 
splendour and ma^ificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. Tbii 
was the first time that this prince ever aimed at procurmg a respect to himself, 
not only by the attractions of virtue, says the' historian, but by such an exter* 
nal pomp as was proper to attract the multitude, and work like a charm or 
enchantment upon their imaginations.! He ordered the superior officers of the 
Persians and sulies to attend him, and gave each of them a suit of clothes of 
the Median fashion, that is to say, loi^ garments which hung down to the 
feet. These clothes were of various colours, all of the finest and brightest 
dye, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides those that were 
for themselves, he gave them others, very splendi(f also, but less costly, to 

S resent to tlie subaltern officers.]; It was on this occasion the Persians first 
^ ressed themselves after the manner of the Medes, and began to imitate them 
in colouring their eyes, to make them appear more lively, and in painting 
their faces, in order to beautify their complexions.§ 

When the time appointed for the ceremony was come, the whole company 
assembled at the king's palace by break of day. Four thousand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themselves in front of the palace, and two thou- 
sand on the two sides of it, ranged in the same order. All the cavalry were 
also drawn out, the Persians on the right, and that of the allies on the left. 
The chariots of war were ranged half on one side, and half on the other. As 
soon as the palace gates were opened, a great number of bulls of exquisite 
beauty were led out by four and four : these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter 
and other gods, according to the ceremonies prescribed by the magi. Next 
followed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the Sun. Immediately after 
them a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the pole of which was gilt : this 
was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came a second chariot of the same co- 
lour, and adorned in the same manner, to be offered to the Sun. After these 
followed a third, the horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet housings. 
Behind came the men who carried the sacred fire in a large hearth. Wl^n 
all these were on their march, C^rus himself made his appearance upon his 
car, with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal diadem. 
His under tunic was of purple mixed with white, which was a colour peculiar 
to kii^. Over his other garments he wore a laige purple cloak. His hands 
were uncovered. A little below him sat the master of the horse, who was of 
a comely stature, but not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the stature of the 
latter appeared still more advantageously. As soon as the people perceived 
the prince, they all fell prostrate l^fore him, and worshipped him : whether 
it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and placed at proper dis- 
tances, led others by their example, or that the people were moved to do it 
of their own accord, being struck with the appearance of so much pomp and 
magnificence, and with so many awful circumstances of majesty and splendour^ 
The Persians had never prostrated themselves in this manner before Cyrus> 
till on this occasion. 

* Lunprid. in yita Alex. Serer. 
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HFhen Cyms't chariot wu come out of the pdace, the four diousand goarda 
began to march ; the other two thousand moved at the same tiroe, and placed 
tbemaelves on each side of the chariot. The euDucfas, or g^at officers of tbe 
kinr's household, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, with jave\w6 
in tneir hands, and mounted upon stately horses, marched immedJateiy aftei 
the chariot. After them were led two hundred horses of the kind's stable, 
each ci them haTing[ embroidered furniture and bits of gold. Next came tk 
Penian cavaliy, divided into four bodies, each consisting of ten thousand mes; 
then the Median horse, and after those the cavaliy of the allies. The chari- 
Oli of war. four abreast, brought up the rear, and closed the procession. 

When tney came to the fields consecrated to the gods, they offered their 
•orifices first to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the honour of the h^ 
IniUs were burnt, and to the honour of the second, horses. They likewise 
•acrificed some victims to the Earth, according to the appointment of the Magi^ 
tiien to the demi-gods, the patrons and protectors of Syria.* 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and solemn ceiemony, Cjnq 
Ihought fit that it should conclude with games, and horse and chariot raceat 
The^ place where they were was laige and spacious. He ordered a certain 
portion of it to be marked out libout the distance of five stadia,t and proposed 
inizes for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter separately, and 
ftmoDT themselves. He himself won the prize in tbe Persian horse-races, foi 
noboc^ was so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but two at a 
lime, one against another. 

This kiiM of racing continued a long time afterwards amon^ tbe Persians, 
lacept only that it was not always attended with sacrifices. AH the ceremo' 
nies being ended, they returned to the citjr in the same order. 

Some days after, Cyrus to celebrate the victoiy he had obtained in the horse 
races, gave a great entertainment to all his chief officers, as well strai^is as 
Medes and Persians. They had never yet seen any tbii^ of tbe kind so sump- 
luoos and magnificent. At the conclusion of the feast he made every one a 
noble present; so that they all went home with hearts overftowir^ v^itfa Joy, 
admimtion, and gratitude ; and all powerful as he was, master of all the East, 
and so many king'doms, he did not thidc it descending from his majesty to 
oondiict the whole company to the door of his apartment. Such were the 
manners and behaviour of those ancient ttmes, when men understood how to 
ODiCie great simplicity with the highest degree of human grandeur. J 

ARTICLE III. 

TBI HISTORT OF GTRUS FROM THE TAKING OF BABTLON TO THE TrHE OF 

BIS DEATH. 

Ctrus, finding himself master of all the East by the taking of Babylon, did 
not imitate the example of most other conquerors, who sully the glory of tbeii 
▼tctories by a voluptuous and effeminate life, to which they fancy they mav 
justly abandon themselves after their past toils, and the long course of^bardf- 
idiips they have gone through. He thought it incumbent upon him to maintain 
his reputation by the same methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent 
conduct, by a laborious and active life, and a constant application to the duties 
of his high station. 

8KCTI0N I.— CYRUS TAKES A JOURVET INTO PERSTA. AT HIS RETURK FROM 
THEKCE TO BABYLON, HE FORMS A PLAN OF GOVERNMENT FOR THE WHOLE 

EMPIRE. Daniel's credit and power. 

When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated his affairs at Babylon, be 

tlvHight proper to take a joumey into Persia.§ In his way thither he went 
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Arcnigfa Medva, to visit his uncle CjsxsreSf to whom he carried rery magnifi- 
cent presents, telling him, at the same time, that he would find a noble palacd 
at Babylon, ready prepared for him, whenever he should please to go thither ; 
and that he was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as Ion? u 
his uncle lived, held the em{)ire only in copartnership with him, though he nad 
entirely conquered and acquired it by his own valour. Nay, so far did he 
cany his complaisance, that he let his uncle enjoy the first rank. This is the 
Cyaxares, who is called in Scripture Darius the Mede ; and we shall find, that 
under his reign, which lasted but two years, Daniel had several revelations.* It 
appears, that Cyrus, when he returned from Persia, was accompanied by Cyax* 
ares to Babylon. 

When they arrived there, they concerted together a scheme of government 
for the whole empire. They divided it into a hundred and twenty provinces.! 
And that the prince's orders might be conveyed with the greater expedition, 
Cyrus caused post-houses to be erected at proper distances, where the couriers, 
tbat travelled day and night, found horses always ready, and by that means 
performed their journeys with incredible despatch.^ Tiie government of these 
provinces was given to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most, and ren* 
chered him the greatest service in the war.§ Over these governors were ap? 
pointed three superintendents, who were always to reside at court, and to whom 
the governors were to give an account, from time to time, of every thing that 
passed in their respective provinces, and from whom thejr were to receive the 
prince's orders and instructions : so that these three principal ministers had the 
superintendency over, and the cnief administration of, the great affairs of the 
whole empire. Of these three Daniel was made chief.ll He highly deserved such 
a preference, not on]y on account of his great wisdom, which was celebrated 
throughout all the East, and had appeared in a distinguished manner at Bel- 
6hazzar's*feast, but likewise on account of his great age, and consummate expe- 
rience. For at that time it was fully sixty -seven jears, from the fourth of 
Nebuchodonosor, since he had been employed as prime minister of the kings 
of Babylon. 

As this distinction had made him the second person in the empire, and placed 
him immediately under the kingj the other courtiers conceived so great a 
lealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. As there was no hold to 
be taken of him, unless it was on account of the law of his God, to which they 
knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an edict from Darius, wherebj; all 
persons were forbidden to ask any Aing whatever, for the space of thirty 
dap, either of any god or any man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
be 11^ cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying his usual prayers, 
with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was surprised, accused, and cast 
into the deri of lions. But being miraculousl^p* preserved, and coming out safe 
and unhurt, his accusers were thrown in, and immediately devoured by those 
animals. This event still augmented Daniel's credit and reputation. IT 

Towards the end of the same year, which was reckoned the first of Darius 
the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the computation he made, that the seventy years 
of Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet Jeremiah, were drawing toward* 
an end, he prayed earnestly to God, that he would remember his people, re- 
build Jenjsalem, and look with an eye of mercy upon his ho\j city, and the 
sanctuary he had placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel assured him 
in a vision, not only of the deliverance of the Jews from their temporal capti- 
vity, but likewise of another deliverance much more considerable, namely, a 
deliverance fix)m the bondage of sin and Satan, which Grod would procure to 
his church, and which was to be accomplished at the end of seventy weeks, 
that were to elapse from the time the order should be given for the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, that is, after the space of four hundred and ninety years ; ibr» 
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takiqff each day far ayear, accordii^ to the lai^guage aometiaies used kiboif 
Scripture, those seventy weeks of yean make up exactly four hundred aixl! 
ninety years.* 

Cyrus, upon his return to Bahylon, had given orders for all his forces to join 
him there. On the general review made of them, he found they consisted of 
a hundred and twenty thousand horse, two thousand chariots armed witli 
scythes, and six hundred thousand foot. When he had furnished the earrisofiS 
with ri3 many of them as were necessai^ for the defence of the severalparts of 
(he empire, he marched with the remainder into Syria, where he r^ulatedthe 
affairs of that province, and then subdued all those countries, as far as the Red 
Sea, and the confines of Ethiopia.! 

It was prohably in this interval of time, that Daniel was cast into the den of 
lions, and miraculously delivered from them, as we have just related. 

Perhaps in the same interval also were those famous pie<:es of gold coined, 
which are called Darics, from the name of Darius the Inede, 'which for their 
fineness and beauty, were for several ages preferred to aU other money through- 
out the East 

SECTION II. — THE BEGIlTiriNO OF THE UNITED EXPIRE OF TSE PERSIAVS IIP 
MEDES. TUB FAMOUS EDICT OF CYRUS. DANIEI.'s PROPHECIES. 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians and Medes 
united under one and the same authority. This empire firoai Cyrus, the fiist 
king and founder of it. to Darius Codomanus, who was vanquished by Alex- 
ander the Great, lasted for the space of two hundred and six years, namely^ 
from the year ol the world 3468 to the year 3674. But in this volume J pro- 
pose to speak only of the first three kii^ ; and little remains to be said of the 
founder of this new empire. 

CrRUS.J Cyazares ajring at the end of two years, and Cambyses likewise 
ending his days in Persia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon him Ihe 
government of the new empire. 

The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently. Scmoe make it tfaiitf 
years, hf^inningfitom his fint setting out from Persia^ at the head of an annj, 
to succour his uncle Cyaxares : others make the duration of it to be but seTen 
years, because they date it only from the time when, bv the death of Cyaxa* 
res and Cambyses, he became sole monarch of the whole enipire.§ 

In the first of these seven years precisely, expired the seventieth year of tbe 
Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous edict, ivliereby the 
Jews were permitted to return to Jerusalem.!! There is no Question but this 
edict was obtained by the care and solicitations of Daniel, who was in great 
credit and authority at court. That he mi^ht the more effectually induce the 
kii^ to grant him his request, he showed him undoubtedly the prophecies of 
Isaiah, wherein, above two hundred years before his birth, he was marked out 
bj name, as a prince api)ointed by God to be conqueror, and to reduce a mul- 
titude of nations under his dominion j and, at the same time, to be the deliverer 
of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be rebuilt, and Jerusalem and 
Judea to be repossessed by their ancient inhabitants. I think it ma^r not be 
improper, in this place, to insert that edict at length, which is certainly the 
most elorious circumstance in the life of Cyrus, and for which it may be pre- 
sumed God had endowed him with so many heroic virtues, and blessed him 
with such an uninterrupted series of victories and success. 

'* Now in the first year of Cjrrus, king of Persia, (that the w(xd of the Lord, 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled,) the Lord stirred up the sjpirit 
of Cyrus king of Pepia, that he made a proclamation throughout all his king- 
dom, and put it also m writiog, saying. Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The 
Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath 
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chai^ied noe to build a houte at Jerusalem, which is in Judab. Who is toere 
amonfl^ you of all his people ? his God be with him, and let him go up to Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God , of Israel (he 
is the true Ood) which is in Jerusalem. And whosoever remaineth in any place 
where he scgourneth, let the men of his place help him with silver, and with 
gold, and with goods, and with beasts, besides the free-will-offering for the 
House of God that is in Jerusalem."* 

Cyrus at the same time restored to the Jews all the vessels of the temple of 
the Lord, which Nebuchodonosor had brought from Jerusalem, and placed in 
the temple of his god Baal. Shortly afler, the Jews departed under the coo* 
duct of Zorobabel, to return into their own country. 

The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declared enemies of the Jews^ 
did all they possibly could to hinder the building of the temple ; and though 
they could not alter Cyrus's decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and secret 
dealings with the ministers and other officers concerned therein, to obstruct the 
execution of it, so that for Several years the building went on venr slowly. \ 

It seems to have been out of grief to see the execution of this decree so ]onfi[ 
xetarded, that in the third year of Cyrus, in the &:st month of that year, Daniel 
gave himself up to mourning and fasting for three weeks together.| lie was 
then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting was ended, 
he saw the vision concerning the succession of the kings of Persia, the empire 
of the Macedonians, and the conquests of the Romans. This revelation is rela- 
ted in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the proj^ecies of Daniel, of 
which 1 shaU soon speak. 

, By what we find in the conclusion of the last chapter, we have reason to con* 
jecture that he died soon after ; and, indeed, his great age makes it unlikely 
that he could live much longer ; fur, at this time, he must have been at least 
e%hty-five years of age, if we suppose him to have been twelve when he was 
carried to Babylon with the other captives. From that early age he had g^ven 
g:oofs of something more than human wisdom, in the judgment of Susannah. 
He was ever afterwards veiy much esteemed by all the princes who reined 
at Babylon, and was always employed by them with distinction in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs.§ 

Daniel's wisdom did not only reach to things divine and political, but also 
to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture. Josephus speaks 
of a famous edifice built by him at Susa,|| in the manner of a castle, which he 
says still subsisted in his time, finished with such wonderful art, that it then 
seemed as fresh and beautiful as if it had been but lately built. IT Within this 
palace the Persian and Parthian kings were usually buried ; and for the sake 
of the founder, the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, 
even to his time. It was a common tradition in those parts for many ages, that 
Daniel died in that city,** and there they show his monument even to this day. 
It is certain, that he used to go thither from time to time, and he himself tells 
ns, that *' he did the king's business there ;"tt that is, was governor for the kii^ 
of Babylon. 

REFLECTIONS ON DANIEL's PROPHECIES. 

I BATE hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the prophecies of 
Daniel, which certainl^r to any reasonable mind are a ver^r convincing proof 
of the truth of our religion. I shall not dwell upon that which personally re* 
lat^d to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the punishment 
of his pride, he should be reduced to the conditicm of the beasts of the fields 
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and after a certain number of jrean, re s tored agm to his understandnig^ and 
to his throne. It is well known, me thing happened exactly accotdiog to 
Daniel's prediction ; the kin^ himself rdates it ki a declaraiioD, addressed to 
all the people and nations of his emmre. Was it ponible for Darnel to ascribe 
rich a manifesto or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it bad not been geDuine ,* 
to speak of it, as a thing sent into all the provinces, if nobod3r bad seen it ; and 
|n the midst of Babylon, that was full both of Jews and Genti^, to publii^ an 
attestation of so important a matter, and so injurious to the king, and c^ whid) 
the faj^hood must have been notorious to all the world ?* 

I shall content myself with representing veiy briefly, and imder one and tk 
same point of new, the prophecies of Daniel, which s^^fy the 8i]ccessi<»i of 
four ^reat empires, and which for that reason have an essential and necessai; 
relation to ti^e subject matter ci this woik, which is only tbe bistoiy of &08e 
▼err empires. 

The first of these prophecies was occasioned by the dream Nebucbadnezzai 
cad, of an image composed of different metals, g51d, silver, brass, and iroo , 
which image was broken in pieces, and beat as small as dust, by a little stone 
from the mountain, which afterwards became itself a mountain of extraordinai^ 
height and magnitude.! This dream I have already spc^en of at laii^4 

About fiftj[ years after, the same Daniel saw another vi^n, Teiy like tbat 
which 1 have just been speakimr of :6 diis was the vision of tbe four lai^e beasts, 
which came out of the sea. The first was like a lion, and bad eaq^le's wines: 
the second was lU^e a bear : the third was like a leopard, which had Um 
heads : the fourth and last, still more strong and terrible than the other, ha<i 
great iron teeth j it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with its feet From the midst of the ten horns which this beast had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth speaking 
great things, and this horn became greater than the others : the same horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them, until the Ancient of Days, tbat 
is, the everlasting God, came, and sitting upon his throne, surrounded with a 
thousand millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the fooi 
beasts, whose time and duration he had determined,*and gave the Son of Man 
power over all tbe nations and all the tribes, an everlasting power and domimon 
which shall not pass away, and a kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, that these two visions, the one of the image composed 
of different metaR the other of the four beasts that came out of the sea, so- 
nified so many difierent monarchies, which were to succeed one another, were 
to be successively destroyed by each other, and were all to g^ve place to the 
eternal empire of Jesus Christ, for whom alone they had subsisted. It is also 
ag^reed, that these four monarchies were those of the Babylonians, of the Per- 
sians and Medes united, of the Macedonians, and of the Romans.|| This is 
plainly demonstrated by the veiy order of their succession. But where did 
Daniel see this succession and this order ? Who could reveal tbe changes of 
empires to him, but He oiAj who is the master of times and monarchies, who 
has determined eveiy thing by his own decrees, and who, by a supernatural, 
revelation, imparts the knowledge of them to whom he pleases ?ir 

In the following chapter, this prophet still speaks with greater clearness ani 
precision.** For after having represented the Persian and Macedonian mooar- 
chies under the figure of two beasts, he thus expounds bis meaning in the plain* 
est manner. The ram which hath two unequal horns, represents the king of the 
Medes and Persians ; the goat which overthrows and tramples him under his 
feet, is the king of the Grecians ; arnd the great horo, which that animal has be- 
■ .1 .1 I ' ' ■ I — .11 1... 1 1 . ■ I ., „ 
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tvreefi his ey^es^ reptesu^ iht first king' and Jbunder of drnt monsidgr. How 
^id DaiM see, that the Fenian empire should be composed of two dilOkrent 
natioas, Medes and Persians ; and that this empire should be destroyed by thd 
fx>wer of the Grecians ? How did he foresee the rapidity of Alexander's con- 
ouests, which he so aptly describes, by saying, that **he touched not the gsroundr' 
now did h^ leaniythat Alexander should not have- any successor equal U> him* 
self, and that the first monarch of the Grecian empire should be likewise the 
most poweiftil ?* By what other light than that w divine revelation could h^ 
discover, that Alexander wouhl have no son to succeed him ; that his empire 
would be dnmembeied, and divided into four principal kingdoms, and Ids 
«ucce69om woold be of his nation, but not of his blood ; and that out of the 
/uins of a monarchy so suddenly formed, several states would be establii^ied| 
4>f which some would be in the east, others in the west, some in the south, ana 
4»thers in the north ? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of Ae eighth, and in 
the eleventh chapter, are no less astonishing. How could Daniel m Cyrus's 
reign, foretell,! that the fourth of Cyrus's successors! should gather together 
all nis forces, to attack the Grecian states ? How could this prophet, who lived 
8o lon^ before the times of the Maccabees, particularly describe all the per- 
secutions which Antiochus should bring upon the Jews ; the manner of his abo- 
lishing the sacrifices, which were dailjr ofered in the temple of Jerusalem; the 
profanation of that holy place, by settirig up an idol tberem, and the vengeance 
'Which God would inflict upon him for it ? How could he, in the first year of 
the Persian empire, foretell the wars which Alexander's successors would make 
in the kingdoms of Sjrria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one another's 
territories, their insincerity in their treaties and their marriage alliances, which 
could only be made to cloak their fraudulent and perfidious designs ?§ 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclusion which 
naturally results from these predictions of Daniel; for they are so clear and 
express, that Porphyry, a professed enemy of the Christian religion, could find 
no other way of disputing the divine origmai of them, than by j^ietendii^ thai 
they were written after me events, and rather a narration of things past, than 
a prediction of things to come.H 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, I must desire the readet 
to remark, what an opposition the Holy Ghost has put between the empires of 
the worid, and the kingdom of Jesus Cmist. In the former, eveiy thing appear* 
great, splendid, and magnificent. Strength, power, gk»y, and majesty, seem 
to be their natural attendants. In them we easily di«:em those great warriors,, 
those famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of war, who spieaa terror eveiy 
where, and whom nothing could withstand. But then they aie represented a» 
wild beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, whose sole attribute is to tear ia 
piern9, to devour, and to destroy. What an image and picture is this of con* 
ouerors 1 How admirably does it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to 
wrm, as well of empires, as of their founders or ^venxHrs I 

Id the emphte of Jesus Ciuist it is quite otherwise. Let us conskler its or^in 
and first rise, or carefully examine its {wogress and growth at all times^ and we 
shall find, that weaioiess and meanness, if I may ne allowed to say so, have 
always outwardly been its striking ehaoracteristics. It is the leaven, the grain 
of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of the mountain. And yet, m reality* 
there is no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal Word is tlra founder 
and the king thereof. All the thrones c« the earth come to pay homage to his, 
and to bow themsdves before hinu The end of bis reign is the salvation ot 
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mankind; it fa to make tbem etemallr hapfyy, and io hnn to Intnadf b taAob 
of aajnts and just persons, who are all of them so many kin^ aoid conquema. 
It is for their sakes only, that the whole world doth sobeiat : and when toe nuziH 
ber of them shall be complete, " then,'* says St. Paul, *' cooieth tbe end and 
consummation of all thing*, when Jesus Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to Ood, even the Father ; when he shall have put down ail rale, and 
all authority and power."* 

Can a writer who sees, in the prophecies of Daniel, that the several empires 
of the world, after haying subsisted tbe time determined for thera hy the sove- 
reign Disposer of kingdoms, do all terminate and centre in the empire oi Jesas 
Christ ;^<»ui a writer, 1 say, amid all these profane objects, fbrbe^ tumingbis 
eyes now and then towards that great and divine one, and not have it always 
in view, at least at a distance, as the end and consummatioD of all ethers ^ 

SECTI05 III.— THE LAST TEARS OF CTRVS. THE DEATH OF THAT PRIKCE. 

Let us return to Cyras. Being equally beloved by his bwn natural subjects, 
and by those of the conquered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his 
labours and victories. His empire was bounded on the east by the river Indus, 
on the north by the Caspian and Euxine Seas, on the west hy the iE^an Sea, 
and on the south by Ethiopia and the Sea of Arabia. He establislied his resi- 
dence in the midst of ail these cotmtries, spending generally seven months of 
the year at Babylon in the winter season, because of tbe warmth of that cli- 
mate ; three months at Susa in the spring, and two months at £cbatana during 
the heat of the summer.! 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranc^uillity, Cyrus returned iolo Per- 
sia, which was the seventh time from his accession to the whole nioiiajrchy, which 
shows that he used to go regularly into Persia once a year. Cambyseshad 
now been dead for some time, and Cyrus himself was grown pretty old, beii^ 
at this time about seventy years of age : ^irty of which had ]^assed since bis 
being first made general of the Persian forces, nine from the takii^ of BabyJoo, 
and seven firom his beginning to reign alone after the death of Cyaxares. 

To the V • ' ' • ' • . - - - . 

of his sober 

ennessand 

yoimg, Cyrus, on the contrary, at a very advanced age, enjoyed all the v%our 

and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, be ordered his child- 
ren, and the chief officers of the state, to be assembled about him ; and aAer 
having thanked the gods for all their favours tow^ards him through tbe course 
of his life, and implored the like protection for his children, his country, aod 
his friends, he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his successor, and left the 
other, whose name was Tanaoxares, several very considerable governments. 
He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing to them, that the 
main strei^h and support of the throne, was neither the vast extent of coun- 
tries, nor me number of forces, nor immense riches, but a due respect for the 
gods, a good understanding between brethren, and the art of acquiring and pre- 
serving true and faithful fnends* " I conjure you, therefore," said he, " my 
dear children, in the name of the gods, to respect and love one another, if jou 
would retain any desire to please me for tbe future. For 1 do not think you 
will esteem me to be no longer any thing, because you will not see me sSiei 
my death. You never saw my soul to this instant ; you must have known, 
however, by its actions, that it really existed. Do you believe, that honours 
would still be paid to those whose bodies are now but ashes, if their souls had 
no longer any being or power ? No, no, my sons ; I could* never imagine that 

. * 1 Cor. XV. 34. t Cjrrop. ). viii. p. 233, &c- 
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the soul only lived while in a mortal body, and died when separated fitnn it. 
But. if I mistake, and nothing of me shall remain after death, at least fear the 
grods, who never die, who see all things, and whose power is infinite. Fear 
them, and let that fear prevention from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any 
thing contraiy to religion and justice. Next to them fear mankind, and the 
ages to come. The gods have not buried you in obscurity, but have exposed 
you ui^n this great theatre to the view of the whole universe. If your actions 
core guiltless and upright, be assured they will augment your glory and power. 
For my body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, enclose it neither in gold nor 
silver, nor an^ other matter whatever. Restore it immediately to thb 
EARTH. Can it be more happy than in being blended, and in a manner incor- 
porated, with the benefactress and common mother of mankind ?' ' After having 
given his hand to be kissed by all that were present, finding himself at the point 
of death, he added these last words : " Adieu, dear children ; may your lives 
be happy ; cany my last remembrance to your mother. And for you, my 
faithful friends, as well absent as present, receive this last farewell, and may 
you live in peace !" After having said this, he covered his face, and died 
equally lamented by all his people.* 

- The order given by Cyrus to restore his body to the earth, is veiy remarka- 
ble. He would have thought it disgraced and injured, if enclosed in gold or 
silver. Restore it to the eirth, says he. Where did that prince leani, 
that it was from thence it derived its original ? Behold one of those precious 
traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having done good to his 
subjects during his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the earth, that 
benefactress of the human race, to perpetuate that good, in some measure, 
even after his death. 

character and eulogy of CYRUS. 

Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest conqueror, and the most ac- 
complished prince, to be found in profane histoiy. He was pomessed of all 
the qualities requisite to form a great man ; wisdom, moderation, courage, 
magnaniroit^r, noble sentiments, a wonderful ability in managing men's tem- 
pers and gaining their affections, a thorough knowle<%e of eveiy branch of 
the military art as far as that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and 
capacity for forming, and an equal steadiness and prudence for executing the 
greatest designs. 

It is very common for those heroes who shine in the field, and make a ^at 
figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor one upon other occasions, 
and in matters of a different nature. We are astonished, when we see them 
alone and without their armies, to find what a difference there is between a 
general and a great man ; to see what low sentiments and mean actions they 
are capable of in private life ; how they are influenced by jealousy, and go- 
verned by interest ; how disagreeable and even odious they render themselves 
by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they think necessary to 
preserve their authority, and which only serve to make them hated and despised 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the same, that is, 
always great, even in the most indifferent matters. Being assured of his great- 
ness, of which real merit was the foundation and support, he thought of no- 
tliii^ more than to render himself affable, and easy of access : and whatever 
he seemed to lose by this condescending, humble demeanor, was abundantly 
compensated by the cordial affection and sincere respect it procured him from 
' his people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insinuation, so neces*' 
saiy for those that govern, and yet so little understood or practised. He knew 
penectljr what advantages may result from a single woitl rightly timed, from 
an obliging carriage, from a conomand tempered with reason, from a littl« 
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pnne in fnalmr a favom, uidkmn aoAeoi^g a rafinal witfi expna^kmif 
concen and gooa*will* His hisloiy abounds with beauties of this kind 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most soveie^ns want, who are pot* 
iessed of eveiy thinif^ but fiatithful friends, and whose indigeiioe in that parti- 
cular is concealed bj the splendour ana affluence with whi<ii tfa^ are sur- 
rounded. Cjrus was bekw^ed, because he himself had a love Ibr others ; ibr, 
has a man any friends, or does he deserve to have stuy^ when he himself is 
void of friendship ? Nothini^ affects us more, than to see in Xenophon, tbs 
manner in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always preserviif 
as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due decorum, and. yet kifinitely 
removed mm that ill-ju(%ed haughtiness, which deprives the great of the 
most innocent and agreeabM pleasure in life, that of- conveisijqg &eely and so 
ciably with persons of merit, though of an inferior station.* 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to all peisoos 
in authority. His friends had received from him not only the liberty, but an 
express comoUBd, to tell him whatever they thought.! And though he was 
much superior to all his officers in understandiog, yet he never undertook anj 
thing without asking their advice : and whatever was to be done, whe&er if 
was to reform any thing in the government, to make changes ir\ the anny, of 
to form a new enterprise, he would always have every- man speak his senti- 
ments, and would olten make use of them to correct his own ; so different was 
he from die person mentioned Iq Tacitus, who thought it a sufficient reason for 
rejecting the most eicellent prefect or advice, that it did not proceed from him- 
self: CSfuUiiy guamvis ^gregii, qnod ip»e nan qfferet^ tmimctisi.^ 

Cicero observes, that, during the whole time of Cyrus's govemnoent, be was 
never heard to speak (xie mugh or an^^iy word : Cujui nmuno in^ imperio nam 
vnquam verhum vUvm €t9perius audimt.^ What a high encomium for a prince 
is comprehended in that short sentence ! Cyras must have had a very great 
command of himself, to be able, in the midst of so much agitation, and is 
spite of all the intoxicating effects of sovereign power^ always to pieeerve ius 
mind in such a slate of calmness and composure, tibat no crosses, diaappoiDt- 
ments, or unforenen accidents, should ever ruffle its tranquillity, or provoke 
him to utter any Imrsh or offensive eaq^ession* 

But, what was still greater in him. and more taruly royal than, all this, was his 
steadfast persuasion, that all his labours and endeavours oi^t to. tend to the 
happiness of his people ; and that it was not by the splendour of riches, by 
pompous e<|«ip«ges,laxQrious living, or a magnificent table, that a kipg ought 
to distiqguitt mmself from his subjects,. but by a superiority of merit in eveiy 
kind, aiKl paiticularly by a constant indefatMRable care and vigilance to pro- 
mote their interests, and to secure the public weliare amd tranquiliity.!! He said 
himself one day, as he was discourBinjg with his courUers^upon the duties of a 
kii^, that a prince ought to consider hiraseli as a shepherd,f the image under 
which both sacied and pvofrme antiquity represented good kiiiga, and that he 
ought to exercise ttie same vigilante, cam,, and goodness. ^ It is his duty^' says 
he, '*towatd),that his people may live in sakty and quiet; to chaise him- 
self with amieties, and cares, Uiat diey may be exempt from them : to choose 
whatever is sakiUuy for them, and resoove what is hurt^ and prejudicial ; tO' 
place hii delight in seeing iAtm increase and multij^y, and valiantly expose 
his own person in their defence and protection. This," says be, *' is the na 
tural idea, and the just image of a good king. It is reasonable, at the same time, 
that his sul^eets should render bin all me service he stands in need of;, but 
it is still more reasonable, that he should labour to make them happy ; because 
it is for that veiy end tiiat he is their king, as much aa it is the enaaad c^ce 
of a shepherd to take care of hn flock.'* 

* Hab«i Mnicot, qum •micmiMt •«.—.?&«■«. Tf«L)«» f P)ut. 1, ill. de L>«r. p. SH> 
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titdeed) to be the guatdian of the comiaoiiwealth, and to be king ; to Be for 
lie people, and to be their sovereign, is but one and the same thing. A roan 
s born lor others, ivhen he is bom to govern, because the reason and end of 
governing others is only to be useful and serviceable to them. The veiy basis 
ind. foundation of the condition of princes is, not to be for themselves ; the 
^ery characteristic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public 
^ood. They may properly be considered as a light, which is placed on high, 
Dniy to diffuse and shea its beams on every thing below. Are such sentiments 
1.S these Lny disparagement to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that Cyrus founded such an ex- 
tensive empire in so short a time ; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his 
conquests ror many years ; that he made himself so much esteemed and be- 
loved, not only by his own natural subjects, but by all the nations he had con- 
quered : that after his death he was universally regretted as the common father 
of all the people. 

We ought not, indeed, to be surprised that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will be readily understood, that I speak wily of pagan virtues,) 
because we know it was God himself, who had formed him to be the instrument . 
and agent of his gracious designs towards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this prince, I do not mean that he 
did it by any sensible miracle, nor that he immediately made him such as we 
admire m the accounts we have of him in history. God gave him a happy 
g^enius, and implanted in his mind the seeds of all the noblest qualities, dis- 
posing his heart at the same time to aspire after the most excellent and sublime 
virtues. But above all, he took care that this happy genius should be cultiva- 
ted by a good education, and by that means be prepared for the great designs 
for which he intended him. We may venture to say, without fear of being 
mistaken, that the ^eatest excellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, 
where the confounding of him, in some sort, with his subjects, and the keeping 
him under the same subjection to the authority of his teachers, served to era- 
dicate that pride which is so natural to princes ; taught him to hearken to 
advice, and to obey before he came to command ; inured him to hardship and 
toil ; accustomed him to temperance and sobriety : and, in a word, rendered 
him such as we have seen him throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modest, 
affable, obliging, compassionate ; an enemy to all luxuiy and pride, and still 
more so to flatteiy. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most precious and valu- 
able gifts that Heaven can make to mortal men. The infidels themselves 
have acknowledged this ; nor has the darkness of their false religion been 
able to hide these two remarkable truths from their'observation, that all good 
kings are the gift of God, and that such a gift includes many others ; for 
notnii»can be so excellent as that which bears the most perfect resemblance 
to the I)eity ; and the noblest image of the Deity is a just, moderate, chaste, 
and virtuous prince, who rules with no other view than to establish the reign 
of justice and virtue. This is the portraiture which Pliny has left us of Trajan, 
and which has a great resemblance to that of Cyrus. JyuUum est wmstabutus 
et pvJchriw Dei munus erga mortales, quam castus, et sanctWy et Ueo similli' 
muspnnccps.* 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, there seems to have been one cir- 
cumstance wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it exceedingly ; 
I mean that of having stru^led under some grievous calamity for some time, 
and of having his virtue tned by some sudden reverse of fortune. I know, 
indeed, th?t the emperor Galba, When he adopted Piso, told him that the stings 
of prosperity were infinitely sharper than those of adversity ; and that the 
former put the soul to a much severer trial than the latter : Foriunam adhuc 
tantum advenam ttUtsli: securulm res a^criorilms stirmdis explorant asutnos.^ 

* ^aae|^. Tnf . t I'm. Hist 1. L e. 15. 



Aad thcwaioahagivt is, that when m iafertm ie s come wiA flieirwfablewei^ 
upon a nmn^s ioul, she exerts herseif^ and summoiis a]l her strength to bevup 
the burdeD ; whereas prosperity, attacking the mind secretly or insensibly, 
leaves it all its weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by «d much the moie 
dangerous, as it is the man subtile : Qwa miseria tolerctniury feUcitate cor- 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when supported with nobleness 
vnd dignity, and surmounted by an invincible patience, adds a g^at lustre tu 
a princess glory, and gives him occasion to displsjy many fine qualities ^nd 
viftues, which would have been concealed in the bosom of prosperity ; as a 
greatness of mind, iiKiependent of every thing without ; an unshaken constaDtr, 
proof agaio«l the severest strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul animated at 
the si^bt ol danger ; a fniitfulness in expedients, improving even from crosses 
and disappointments ; a presence of mind, which views, and provides a^aiost 
eveiT thing ; and lastly, a firmness of soul, that not only suffices to support itself, 
but IS capable of supporting others. 

CvTus wanted this kind of gloiy.* He himself informs us, that durii^ die 
tdioie course of his life, which was pretty long, the happiness of it was nerer 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident : and that in all his designs the suc- 
cess had answered bis utmost expectation. But he acquaints us, at the same 
time, with another thing almost incredible, and which was the source of all that 
moderation and evenness of temper so conspicuous in him, and for which k 
can never be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the midst of bis unioter- 
rupted prosperity be still preserved in his heart a secret fear, proceeding from 
the changes and misfortunes that might happen : and this prudent fear was not 
only a preservative against insolence, but even against intemperate joy.f 

There remains one point more to be examined, with regard to this prince's 
reputation and character ; I mean the nature of his victories and conquests, 
upon which I shall touch but lightly. If these were founded only upon ambi- 
tion, injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting die praises 
bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked amoi^ those iamous 
robbers of the universe, those public enemies to mankind J; who acknowledged 
no right but that of force ; who looked upon the common rules of justice, as 
laws which only private persons were obliged to observe, and derogatoiy to 
the majesty of Kings ; who set no other bounds to their designs and pretensioos, 
than their incapacityof cariying: them any farther ; who sacrificed the lives of 
millions to their particular ambition ; who made their glory consist in spread- 
ii^ desolation and destruction, like fires and torrents ; and who reigned as 
bears and lions would if they were masters.§ 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those pretended he- 
roes whom the world admires; and by such ideas as these, we ought to correct 
the impressions made upon our minds by the undue praises of some historians, 
and the sentiments of many, deceived by his false images of greatness. 

I do not know whether I am not biassed in favour of Cyrus, but he seems to 
me to have been of a very different character from these conquerors, whom 1 
have'just now described. Not that I would justify Cyrus in every respect, oi 
represent him as exempt from ambition, which unaoubtedly was the soul of all 
his undertakings ; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and knew that there 
are unjust wars, which render him who wantonly provokes them accountable 
for all the blood that is shed. Now, every war is of this sort, to which the 
prince is induced by no other motive than that of enlaigii^ his conquests, of 
acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himself terrible to his neighbours. 

Cyrus, as we have seen, at the beginning of the war, founded all his hopes of 
success on the justice of his cause, and represented to his soldiers, in onier to 

* Cvrop. 1. Tin. p. 334. t Obu cTa |yi{7a ^f overv, H* £iiflf «fy£0-9ai i»rcrrot|ilMK> 
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bo^lrft^ &em #idi Ae greater Gourage and coiafidence, Aat tiiey were iKit ike 
i^g^ressoTS ; that it was the enem^ that attacked them ; and that therefore they 
i^ere entitled to the protection of the gods, who seemed themselves to have pu^ 
Ll&eir arms into their nands, that they mjght fight in defence of their friends and 
sillies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's conquests, we 
sliall find that they were all consequences of the victories he obtained over 
OroBSus, king of Lydia, who was master of the greatest part of Lesser Asia ; 
and over the king of Babylon, who was master of all upjper Asia, and many 
otber countries ; both which princes were the aggressors.* 

With good reason, therefore, is Cyrus represented as one of the greatest 
princes recorded in histoiy ; and his reign justly proposed as the model of a 
perfect^ovi^mment, which it could not be^ unless justice had been the basis and 
foundation of it : Cyrus a Xenopkmte scnptus adjusti effigiennimperU,] 

SECTION IV.— WHEREIN HERODOTUS AND XENOPHON DIFFER IN THEIR 

ACCOUNTS OF CYRUS. 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly ag[ree in the substance and most 
essential part of the history of Cj^rus, and particularly in what relates to his 
expedition against Babylon, and his other conquests, yet differ extremely in the 
accounts they give of several very important facts, as the birth and death of that 
prince, and the establishment of the rersian empire. I therefore thmk myself 
obliged to give a succinct account of what Herodotus relates as to these points. 

He tells us, as Justin does after him, that Astyages, king of the Medes, being 
warned by a frightful dream, that the son who was to be bom of his daughter 
would dethrone him, did therefore many his daughter Mandane to a Persian 
of obscure birth and fortune, whose name was CaoiDyses : this daughter being 
delivered of a son, the king commanded Harpagus, one of his principal officers. 
to destroy the infant. He, instead of killing the child, put it intotne hands of 
one of the king's shepherds, and ordered nim to leave it exposed in a forest 
But the child, being miraculously preserved, and secretly brought up by the 
shepherd's wife, was afterwards known to be the same by his grandfather, who 
contented himself with banishing him to the most remcte parts of Persia, and 
vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited to a least, 
and entertained with the flesh of his own son. Several years after, young Cy- 
rus, being infonned by Harpagus who he was, and being encouraged by his 
counsels and remonstrances, raised an army in Persia, marched against Asty- 
ages, came to a battle, and defeated him, and so transferred the empire from 
the Medes to the Persians.! 

The same Herodotus makes C3rrus die in a mamier little becoming so g^at 
a conqueror. This prince, according to him, carried his arms against the Scy- 
thians ; and, after having attacked them, in the first battle, feigned a flight, leaving 
a great quantity of wine and provisions behind him in the field. The Scythians 
did not fail to seize the booty. When they had (Jrank freely, pnd were asleep, 
Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an easy victory, taking a vast number 
of prisoners, among whom was the son of the queen, named Tomyris, who com- 
manded the armjf . This young captive prince, whom Cyrus refused to restore 
to his mother, being recovered Trom his drunken fit, and not able to endure bis 
captivity, killed himself with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
with a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second battle, and feigning a flight, 
as they had done before, by that means drew them into an ambush, and killed 
fbove two hundred thousand of their men, together with their king Cyrus. Then 
ordering Cyrus's head to be cut off, she flung it into a vessel full of blood, in 
suiting him at the same time with these opprobrious words,$ '* Now glut tLy« 
self with blood, in which thou hast always delighted, and of which thy thint 
has always been insatiable. '*|| 
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The aoeooDt givtn hy HeiodotuB of die inCuicy c^ Cynts, mid bis fink ad* 
venluree, hes mrai more the air of a lotkiaDoe than of a hietoiy* And as to 
the mamer of his death, what probability is there that a prince, so exf>erieiiced 
hi liar, and no less renowned for his pniaence ttian for his hrayeiy, sfaotiid so 
easily fall into aft ambuscade laid for nim by a woman ? 'What the same histo- 
rian relates oooceming his hasty, violent passion, and his childish reTenge upoo 
the river Gyndes, in which one of his sacred hones was drowned, and which 
he immediately caused to be cut by his army into three hondrea and sixtj 
channels, is directly repugnant to the idea we nave of Cyrus, who was a prince 
<if extraordinary moderation and temper.* Besides, is it at all probable, that 
Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, should so idly waste hh 
time when so precious to him, should spend the ardour of his troops in suchau 
unjirofitabie piece of work, and miss the opportunity of surprising the Baby- 
lonians, by amusing himself with a ridiculous war with a river instead of cany- 
ing it against his enemies.f 

But what decides this point unanswerably in favour of Xenophon, is tfaecoD- 
formity we find between his narrative and the holy Scripture ; where we see, 
that instead of Cyruses having raised the Persian empire upon the ruins of that 
of the Medes, as Herodotus relates it, those two nations attacked Babyloo to- 
eether, and united their forces to reduce the formidable power of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difference as there is between these two 
historians proceed ? Herodotus himself explains it to us. In the veiy place 
where he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in that where he speaks of his 
death, he acquaints us, that even at that time those two great events were re- 
lated different ways. Herodotus followed that which pleased him best ; fot 
it appears that he was fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and was Veiy 
creaulous. Xenophon was of a graver disposition and of less credulity ; aod 
in the very beginning of bis history informs us, that he had taken g^reat care and 
pains to inform himself of Cyrus's birtii, education and character. 



CHAPTER IL 
THE HZ8TOBT OF OAKKreBS. 

As soon as Cambyses was seated on the throne, he resolved to make war 
against E^pU for a particular affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pre- 
tended to have received from Amasis, of which I have already ^iven an ac- 
count. But it is more probable, that Amasis, who had submitted to Cyrus, 
and become tributary to him, might, draw this war upon himself, by refusing, 
after Cyrus-s death, to pay the same homage and tribute to his successor, ami 
by attemptii^ to shake off his yoke.l 

Cambyses, in order to carry on the war with success, made vast preparation 
both by sea and land. The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnished him with ships. 
As for his land army, he added to his own troops a great number of Grecians, 
lonians, and iEolians, which made up the principal part of his forces. Biit 
none was of greater service to him in this war, than Pnanes of Halicamassus, 
who, being the commander of some auxiliary Greeks in the service of Amasi?, 
and being in some manner dissatisfied with that prince, came over to Camby- 
ses, and gave him such intelligence concerning the nature of the country, Ae 
strei^th of the enem3r,and the state of his affairs, as ver^ much facilitated the 
success of his expedition. It was particularly by his advice, that he contracted 
with an Arabian kin^, whose territories lay between the confines of Palestine and 
£^pt, to furnish his army with water during his march through the desert thai 
lay between those two countries : which agreement that pnnce fulfilled, by 
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eiiAiii;^ ^e water on the backs of camels, without which Cambyses could never 
ave marched his army thai way.* 

Having made all these preparations, he invaded Egypt in the fourth ye?.r of 
is reign \ When he arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed that Amasis 
vsLS just dead, and that Psammenitus, his son, who succeeded him, was busy 
1 collecting all his forces, to hinder him from penetrating into his kingdom, 
before Cambyses could open a passage into the country^ it was necessary he 
hould render himself master of relusium, which was the key of Egypt on the 
ide where he invaded it. Now Pelusium was so stroi^ a place, that in all 
•robability it must have stopped him a great while. But, according to Polyae- 
lus, to facilitate this enterprise, Cambyses adopted the following stratagem. 
Mng informed that the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he placed in 
he front of his army a great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, 
vrhich were looked upon as Sacred by that nation, and then attacked the city 
)y storm. The soldiers of the garrison, not darit^ either to fling a dart, or 
boot an arrow that way, for fear of hittini^ some ofihoae animals, Cambyse?* 
»ecarae master of the place without opposition.]; 

Whe« Cambyses had got possession of the city% Psammenitus advanced 
vith a great army to stop his prepress ; and a considerable battle ensued be- 
ween them. But before they engaged, the Greeks, who were in the army of 
^sammenitus, in order to be revenged of Phanes for his revolt, took his child 
en, which he had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, cut their 
hroats between the two camps^ and in presence of the two armies drank their 
)Iood. This outrageous cruelty did not procure them the victory. The Per- 
iians, enraged at so horrid a spectacle, fell upon them with great fuiy, quickly 
oiited and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, the greatest part of which were 
tilled upon the spot. Those that could save themselves escaped to Memphis.§ 

On the occasion of this battle, Herodotus takes notice o! an extraordinary 
nrcumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The bones of the Persians 
md Egyptians were still in the place where the battle was fought, but separated 
Tom one another. The skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent 
5troke of a stone would hardly break them ; and those of the Persians so soft, 
hat you might break them, or pierce them through, with the greatest ease 
Tiiaginable. The reason of this difference was, that the former, Trom their in- 
fancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and to go uncovered, 
pvhereas the latter had their heads always covered with their tiaras, which is 
>ne of their principal ornaments. || 

Cambyses, having pursued the fugitives to Memphis, sent a herald into the 
sity, in a vessel of Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which MempJiis stood, to 
summon the inhabitants to surrender. But the people, transported with rage, 
fell upon the herald, and tore him and all that were with him to pieces. Cam> 
byses, having soon after taken the place, fully revenged the indignity, causing 
ten times as many Egyptians, of the first nobility, as there had been of nis people 
nassacred, to be publicly executed. Among these was the eldest son of rsam- 
menitus. As for the king himself, Cambyses was inclined to treat him kindly 
He not only spared his life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance. 
But the E^ptian monarch, little affected with this kind usage, did what be 
could to raise new troubles and commotions, in order to recover his king^dom; 
cis a punishment for which, he was made to drink bulPs blood, and died imme- 
iiateiy. His reign lasted but six months, after which all Egypt submitted to 
Ihe conqueror. On the news of this success, the Lydians, the Cyrenians, and 
the Barceans, all sent ambassadors with presents to Cainbyses, to offer him 
their submissions. IT 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which was the buiyii^-place pt 
the kings of Egypt. As soort as he entered the palace, he caused the bodvof 
/Imasis to be taken out of his tomb ; and, after haying exposed it to a thousand 
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Ihd^iiities in his own pretence, be oideied it to be cast into the fire flndBoflol 
which was a thing equally contrary to the customs of the Persians and Egyp 
(iais. The rage this prince testified against the dead carcase of Ajsasis, ^^ 
to what a degree he bated his person. Whatever was the cause of that a?eri 
sion, it seotms to have been one of the chief motives Cambjses had for canjii^ 
liis arms into Egypt.* 

The next year, which was the sixth of his re^, he resoiYed to make war k 
three different countries ;~ against the Carthaginians, the Amnionians, and tbe 
Ethiopians. The first of these projects he was obliged to lay aside, becai^ 
the Phoenicians, without whose assistance he could not carry on that war, reiused 
to succour him against the Cartliaginians,who were descended from them, Car- 
thage being originally a Tyrian colony .t 

But, being determined to invade the other two nations, he sent ambassadon 
into Ethiopia, who, under that character, were to act as spies for him, to lean 
the state and strei^th of the country, and give him intellig^ence of both. Ther 
carried presents amng with them, such as the Persians were used to make, ii 
purple, golden bracelets, perfumes, and wine. These presents, among wiuci 
there was nothing useful or serviceable to life, except the wine, were despised 
by the Ethiopians ; neither did they make much more account of his ambas- 
sadors, whom they took for what they really were, spies, and enemies in dis- 
guise. However, the king of Ethiopia was willii^, after his manner, to make 
a present to the king of Persia ; and taking a bow m his hands, which a Persian 
was so far from being able to draw, that he could scarcely lift it, he drew it in 
presence of the ambassadors, and told tbem : '* This is the present and tbe 
counsel the king of Ethiopia gives the king of Pei^ia. When tbe Persians sbaS 
be able to use a bow of this size and strength, with as much ease as I have nov 
bent it, then let him come to attack the Ethiopians, and bring more troops witb 
him than Cambyses is master of. In the mean time, let tbem thank the gods 
for not having put it into the hearts of tbe Ethiopians to extend their domiDiof^ 
beyond their own country."! 

This answer having enraged Cambyses, be commanded bis army to begin 
their march immediately, without considering, that he neither bad provisions, 
nor any thing necessaiy for such an expedition : but he left the Grecians be- 
hind him. in his newly conquered country, to keep it in subjection during bis 
absence. § 

As soon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper i^pt, he detached fifty thoa- 
sand of his men against the Ammonians, ordered them to ravage the connti;, 
and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was famous there. But, 
after they had made several days march in the desert, a violent wind blowiog 
from the south, broueht such a vast quantity of sand upon the army, that (be 
men were all overwhelmed and buried under it.|| 

In the mean time, Cambyses marched forward like a madman against the 
Ethiopians, notwithstandii^ his being destitute of all sorts of }>rovisions, which 
ouickiy caused a terrible famine in his army. He had still time, says Hero- 
aotus, to remedy this evil ; but Cambyses would have thought it a di^onour to 
have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore proceeded in his expedition. 
ki first his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees : 
but, ' coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they were reduced 
to the necessity of eating their beasts of burden. At last they were brought 
to such a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one another ; eveiy tenth 
pan upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to serve as meat for his coinpan- 
ions ; a meat, says Seneca, more cruel and terrible than famine itself : Deci- 
tnvm quenyue sortiti^ alinienium habuerunifame Mevnc^.H Notwithstandii^ all 
^is, the king still persisted in his desien, or rather in his madness, nor did the 
miserable desolation of his army make him sensible of his error. But at length, 
begmnir^ to be afraid for his own person, he wdered them to return. Du 
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ring all this dreadful famine amonf the troops, fwho would beIieT« it t) there 
iras no abatement of delicacies at nis table, ana camels were still reserved to 
carry bra kitchen furniture, and the instruments of his luxury : l^rvabantw 
lUi interim generosm aves, tt instmmenta epularum camelis vehebantury ctan 
tortirentur rnilites cjf»« quis male periret, quis pejus viverei.^ 

The remainder of his army, of which the greatest part was lost in this ex^ 
pedition, he brou|^ht back to Thebes, where he succeeded much better in 
;he war declared against the gods, whom he found more easy to be conquered 
pan men, Thebes was full of temples, that were incredibly rich and magni- 
icent. All these Gambyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The nch- 
less of these temples must have been vastly great, since the very remains, 
aved from the flames, amounted to an immense sum, three hundred talents 
jf gold, and two thousand three hundred talents of silver.! He likewise car- 
•iedaway at this time the famous circle of ffold, that encompassed the tomb 
}£ Ozymandias, beii^ three hundred and fiuy-five cubits in circumference, 
md in which were represented all the motions of the several constellations.J 

From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dismissed all the Greeks, 
md sent them to their respective homes ; but on his return into the city, find- 
ng it full of rejoicings, he feli into a great rage, supposing all this to have 
>een for the ill success of his expedition. He therefore called the magistrates 
)efore him, to know the meaning of these public rejoicings ; and upon their 
elUng him, that it was because they had found their god Apis, he would not 
>eJieve them, but caused tbem to be put to death as impostors that insulted 
lim and his misfortunes. And then he sent for the priests, who made him the 
ame answer ; upon which he replied, that since their god was so kind and 
amiliar as to appear among them, he would be acquainted with him, and 
berefore commanded him forthwith to be brought to him. But when instead 
»f a god he saw a calf, he was strangely astonished, and falling again into a 
raee, he drew out his dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beast ; and then, 
apbraiding the priests for their stupidity in worshipping a brute for a god, or- 
iered them to be severely whipped, and all the Egyptians in Memphis, that 
jhould be found celebratir^ the feast of Apis, to be slain. The god was car- 
ried back to the temple, where he languished of his wound for some time, 
•ind then died.§ 

The Egyptians say, that after this fact, which they reckoned to have been the 
liighest instance of impiety that ever was committed among them, Gambyses 
n-ew mad. But his actions showed him to have been mad long before, of which 
ae continued to give various instances : among the rest are these following. II 

He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus, besides himself, and bom of the 
same mother : his name, according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Hero- 
dotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mergis. He accompanied Gambyses in 
bis Egyptian expedition. But, being the only person, among all the Persians, 
that could draw the bow which the ambassadors of Gambyses brought him 
From the kir^ of Ethiopia, Gambyses from hence conceived such a jealousy 
against him, that he could bear him no longer in the army, but sent him back 
Into Persia. And not long after, dreaming that somebody told him that Smer- 
dis sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that his brother aspired to the 
throne, and sent after him into Persia, Prexaspes, one of his chief confidents, 
ivith orders to put him to death, which he accordingly executed. IT 

This murder was the cause of another still more criminal. Gambyses had 
with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus 
Informs us in what a strange manner his sister became his wife. As the prin- 
cess was exceedingly beautiful, Gambyses absolutely resolved to marry her. 
To that end he called together all the judges of the Persian nation, to whom 
belonged the interpretation of their laws, to know of them, v^hether there was 
any law that would allow a brother to many a sister. The judges, being un*- 
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willioff on the one hand directly to authorize such an ioce^uotts inani£Nge,at^ 
on the other, fearing the king's violent temper should they cootradlct him, tn- 
deaTOured to find out a subterfi^e, and gave him tliis crafty answer : that tbet 
had no law indeed which permitted a brother to marry a sister, but they had 
a law which allowed the king of Persia to do what he pleased. This answer, 
serving his purpose as well as a direct approbation, be solemnly married her, 
and hereby gave the first example of that incest, which was afterwards prac- 
tised by most of his successors, and by some of them carried so far as to many 
their own daughters, how repugnant soever it be to noodesty and good order. 
This lady he carried with him in all his expeditions, and her name being Me- 
loe, he gave it to an island in the Nile, between Effypt and Ethiopia, on tbe 
conquerTngof it, having advanced thus far in his wild march against the Ethio- 
pians. The ciirumstance that gave occasion to his murderiug this princess, 
was as follows. One day Cambyses was diverting himself in seeii^ a combai 
between a young lion and a young dog ; the lion having the better, another 
dog, brother to nim that was engaged, came to his assistance, and helped him 
to master the lion. This adventure mightily delighted Cambyses, but drew 
tears from Meroe, who being obliged to tell her husband the reason of bei 
weeping, confessed that this combat made ber call to mind the fate of her 
brotner Smerdis, who had not the same good fortune as that little dpff. There 
needed no more than this to excite the rage of tliis brutal prince, who imme- 
diately gave her, notwithstanding her being with child, sucA a blow with his 
foot on the belly, that she died of it. So abominable a marris^^ deserved no 
better end.* 

He caused also several of the principal of his followers to be buried alire^ 
and daily sacrificed some one or other of them to his wild fuiy. He had 
obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and favourites, to declare to 
him what his Persian subjects thought and said of him. '* They admire, Sir," 
says Prexaspes, ^* a great many excellent qualities they see in you, but they 
are somewhat mortified at your immoderate love of wine." ** I uaderstand 
you," replied the king, " that is, they pretend that wine deijrives me of my 
reason ; you shall be judge of that immediately." Upon which he begaoto 
drink excessively, pourir)g it down in larger quantities than he had ever done 
before. Then ordering Prexaspes's son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to stand 
upright at the end of the room, with his left hand upon his bead, he took his 
bow, and levelled it at him ; and declaring that he aimed it at his heart, let 
fly, and actually sho* him in the heart. He then ordered his side to be opened, 
and showing the father the heart of his son. which the arrow had pierced, 
asked him, in an insulting, scoffing manner, it he had not a steady hand ? The 
wretched father, who ought not to have bad either voice or life remaining, 
afler a stroke like this, was so mean-spirited as to reply, '* Apoilo himself 
could not have shot better." Seneca, who copied this stoiy frcMn Herodotus, 
after having shown his detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, cod- 
<|emns still more the cowaitily and monstrous flattery of the father: Scdera- 
tius telum illud Uxudatum eat, quam rmssunu'\ 

When Croesus took upon him to advise Cambyses against these pmceedii^, 
and laid before him the ill consequences they would lead to, be cxdered him 
to be put to death. And when those who received his order, knowing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused them ail to 
be put to death, because they had not obeyed bis commands, though at the 
-jKune time he expressed great joy that Croesus was alive.t 

It was about this time, Oretes, one of the scUrapsc^ Cambyses, who had the 
government of Sardis, after a very strange and extraordinaiy manner, brought 
about the death of Polycratcs, tyrant of Samoa. The story of this Polycrates is 
of so sir^lar a nature, that the reader will not be displeased if 1 repeat it here. 

This Polycrates was a prince, who, through the whole course of his life, had 
been perfectly prosperous and success^l in all his afiairs, and bad never met 
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nnSck tlie legist dissLppointment, or unfortunate accident, to disturb his felicity. 
IVmasts, kii^ of Egypt, his friend and ally, thought himself obliged to send him 
a letter of adinonition upon that subject. In this letter he declared to him, that 
be had terrible apprehensions concerning his condition; that such a loi^ and 
uninterrupted course of prosperity was to be suspected ; that some mahgnant 
invidious god, who looks upon the fortune of men with a jealous eye, would 
certainly, sooner or later, brii^ ruin and destruction upon him; and, in order 
to prevent such a fatal stroke, he advised him to procure some misfortune to 
himself by some voluntary loss, that he was persuaded would prove a sensible 
mortification to him.* 

The tyrant followed his advice. Having an emerald ring which he highly 
esteemed, barticularly for its cirious workmanship, as he was walking upon 
the deck of^ one of his galleys with his courtiers, he threw it into the sea with- 
out any one's perceiving what he had done. Not many days after, some 
fishermen, havii^ caught a fish of an extraordinary size, made a present of it 
to Poly crates. Wl;ien the fish was opened, the king's ring was found in the 
beUy of it. His surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was very diflferently affected 
with it. He wrote another letter to Poly crates, telling him, that to avoid the 
mortification of seeing bis friend and ally fall into some mevous calamity, h« 
from that time renounced his friendship and alliance. A strange, whimsical 
notion I as if friendship was merely a name, or a title destitute of all substance 
and reality. 

Be that as it will, the thing did really happen as the Egyptian king appre- 
hended. Some years after, alK>ut the time Cambyses fell sicK,Oretes, who, as I 
said before, was his governor at Sardis, not being able to bear the reproach 
which another satrap had cast upon him, in a private quarrel, for his not 
havine yet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near his government, and 
would be so commodious to his master, Oretes, upon this resolved, at any rate, 
to destroy Polycrates, that he might get i)ossession of the island. The way he 
took to effect his design was this. He feigned an inclination, upon some pre<* 
tended discontent, to revolt from Cambyses, and in order, he said, to secure his 
treasure and effects, he was determinea to deposit them in the hands of Polv- 
crates, at the same time to make him a present of one half of them, which would 
enable him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent islands, a {)roject he had long had 
in view. Oretes knew the tyrant loved money, and passionately coveted to en- 
large his dominions. He therefore laid that aouble bait before him, hj which 
he equally tempted his avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not 
rashly engage in an affair of that importance, thought it proper to inform him- 
self more surely of the truth of the matter, and to that end sent a messenc^er of 
his own to Sardis. When he came there, Oretes showed him a vast number of 
bags full of gold as he said, but in truth filled with stones, and having only the 
mouth of them covered with gold coin. As soon as he was returned home, Poly- 
crates, impatient to go and seize his prey, set out for Sardis, contrary to the 
advice of all his friends, and, and took along with him Democedes, a cele- 
brated physician of Crotona. Immediately on his arrival, Oretes had him ar- 
rested, as an enemy to the state, and as such caused him to be hanged. In such 
an ignominious and shameful manner did he end a life, which had oeen but one 
^ continued series of prosperity and good fortune.f 

Cambyses, in the beginning of the eighth year of his reign, left Eeypt in 
order to return into Persia. When he reached Syria, he found a herald there, 
sent from Susa to the army, to let them know that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
was proclaimed king, and to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in the followii^ manner. Cambyses, at his departure from 
Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had lefi the administration of affairs during 
blB absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of the chief of the Magi. This 
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Patisithes bad a- brother strongly resembling Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, md 
who, peibaps, for tfiat reason was called by the same name. As soon as Pa- 
tisithes was fully assured of the death of that prince, which was concealea 
from the public, knowii^, at the same time, that Cambyses indiilged his e<- 
tnvaeance to such a degree, that he was grown insupportable, he placed Jds 
own brother upon the throne, giving out that he was the true Smerdis, the sod 
of Cyrus; and immediately despatched heralds into aH the parts of the em- 
pire, to give notice of Smerdis's accession, and to require all the subjects 
tiiereof to pay him obedience.* 

Cambyses caused the herald that came with these orders into ^ria to oe 
arrested : and having strictly examined him in the presence of Prexaspes, 
who had received orders to kill his brothci, he found that the true Smerdis 
was certainly dead, and he who had usurped the throne was no other thai 
Smerdis tbellfagian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that being de- 
ceived by a dream, and the identity of the names, he had been induced to 
destroy his own brother ; and immediately gave orders for his army to march 
and cut off the usurper. But as he was mounting his horse for this expedition. 
his swcnrd sKpped out of its scabbard, and gave him a wound in the thigh, of 
which he died soon after. The Egyptians remarking, that it was upon the 
same part of thfe body where he had wounded their god Apis, looked upoo it 
as a judgment upon him for that sacrilegious impiety .t 

While he was in Egypt, having consulted the oracle of Butos, v?bich was 
fiunous in that countiy, he was told that he should die at Ecbatana ; under- 
standing this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved to preserve his life bjr never 
n>ing thither ; but what he thoug:ht to avoid in Media, he found in Syria ; for 
we town where he lay sick of this wound was also called Ecbatana. On this 
beirar made known to him, taking it for certain that he must die there, he as- 
iembled the chiefs of the Persians together, and representing to them that ft 
was Smerdis the Magian who bad usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
not to submit to that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass from the 
Persians again to the Medes, of which nation the Magian was, but to take care 
to set up a king over them of their own people. The Persians, thinking he 
had said all this out of hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it, but upon hia 
death, quietly submitted to him whom they found on the throne, supposing him 
io be the true Smerdis.t 

Cambyses reiened seven years and five months. In Scripture he is called 
Ahasuerus. When he first came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews mads 
their addresses directly to him, desiring him to prevent the building of their 
temple. And their application was not in vain. Indeed, he did not openly 
revoke the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of some remains of respect 
for his memoir, but in a great measure frustrated its intent, by the-many dis- 
couragements he laid the Jews under ; so that the work went on very siowl> 
during his reign.§ 



• CHAPTER III. 

THB HZ8T0HT OF 8MBRDZ8 TBE SCAOZAN. 

This prince is called in Scripture Artaxerzes. As soon as he was settleci 
on the throne, by the death of Cambyses,ll the inhabitants of Samaria wrote 
a letter to him, setting forth what a turbulent, seditious, and rebellious people 
4he Jews were. By virtue of this letter, they obtained an order from the king-, 
prohibiting the Jews from proceedii^ any farther in the rebuilding of their 
city and temple. So that the work was suspended till the second year of Da- 
rius, for about the space of two yeani. 

1 f S^' h ¥• *• •*• t BwA, I iii. c. fla-«4. t Heiod. 1. iii. e. 64-M. 
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7he Magian, sensible bow important it was for him that the impostune should 
3t be discovered, affected, according to the custom of the eastern monarchs 
I those times, never to appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, and 
lere transact all his affairs by the intercourse of his eunuchs, without admit- 
n^ any, but his most inti.nate confidants, to his presence. 
And, the tietter to secure himself in the possession of the throne he had 
surped, he studied, from his first accession, to gain the affections of his sub- 
ects, by granting them an exemption from taxes, and from all military service 
)r three years ; and did so many things for their benefit, that his death was 
luch lamented by the generality of the Persians, on the rjBvolution that hap- 
•ened afterwards.* 
But the very precautions he made use of, to keep himself out of the way 
f being discovered either by the nobility or the people, did but make it tli 
lore suspected that he was not the true Smerdis. He had married all hui 
predecessor's wives, and among them Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phe- 
lyma, a daughter ot Otanes, a noble Persian of the first cjuality. This noble^ 
nan sent a trusty messenger to his daughter, to know of her whether the king 
vas really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, or some other man. She answered, thai 
laving never seen S aierdis, the son of Cyrus, she could not tell. He then, by a 
second message, desired her to inquire of Atossa, who could not but know pet 
:)wn brother, whether this was he or not. Whereupon she informed him, that 
the present king kept all his wives apart, so that they never could converse 
with one another, and that therefore she qould not come at Atossa, to ask thk 
question of her. He sent her a* third message, whereby he directed her that 
when he should next lie with hef, she should take the opportunity when he 
was fast asleep, to feel whether he had any ears or no. For Cyrus having 
caused the ears of Smerdis the Magian to be cut off for some crime ^ he tola 
her, that if the person she lay with had ears, she might satisfy herself that4ie 
was Smerdis the son of Cyrus ; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian, and 
therefore unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phedyma, having 
received these instmctions, took the next opportunity of makir^ the trial i^e 
was directed to ; and finding that the person she lay with had no ears, she s&at 
word of it to her father, whereby the fraud was discovered.! 

Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with ^ve more of the chief 
Persian nobility ; and Darius, an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose father, 
Hystaspes, was governor of Persia,! coming very seasonably, as they were formf^ 
ing their plan, was admitted into the association, and vigorously promoted tbft 
execution. The affair was conducted with great secrecy, and the very day 
fixed, lest it should be discovered.§ 

While they were concerting their measures, an extraordinaiy occurrence, 
which they had not the least expectation of, strangely perplexed the Masdans* 
In order to renoove all suspicion, they h^d proposed to rrexaspes, ana ob- 
tained a promise from him, that he would publicly declare before the peoj^y 
who were to be assembled for that purpose, that the king upon the throne was 
truly Smerdis, the son of Cyrus.|| 

When the people were assembled, which was on the very same day,Prex- 
aspes spoke from the top of a tower, and, to the great astonishment of all pre- 
sent, siQceiely declared ail that had passed ; that he had with his own hand 
killed Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, by order of Cambyses ; that the person who 
now possessed the throne, was Smerdis the Magian ; that he beggea pardon of 
the gods and men for the crime he had committed, by compulsion and against 
his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong firom the top of tibe 
tower, and broke his neck. It isea^ to imagine what confusion the news of 
this accident occasioned in the palace. 

The conspirators, without kiK^wing any thing of what had happened, were 
going to the palace at this juncture, and were suffered to enter unsuspected ^ 
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for tb« outpr guaid, koowiDg tbem to be persona of the £rst r^uk at €oasi,Si 
not so much as ask them any questions. But coining near tb«* king's apartmei^ 
and finding the officers there unwilling to give adnaittaDce, they drew their 
scimitars, fell upon the guards, and forced their passag^e. Smerdis the MagiaB 
and his brother, who were deliberating toj^ether upoAi the afiair of Prezaspes, 
bearing a sudden uproar, snatched up their arms, made the best defence Uiey 
could, and wounded some of the conspirators* One of the two brothers beii^ 
qaickly killed, the other fled into a dktaut room to save biaiself, but was pur- 
sued thither by Gobiyas and Darius. Gobryas having^ seized him, held pirn 
fast in his arms ; hot, as it was quite dark in that place, Darius was afraid to 
kill him, lest, at the same time, be should kill his friend. Gobiyas, judging 
what it was that restrained him, obliged him to run his sword through the Ma- 
gian*s body, though he should happen to kill them both toj^ether, But Darivi! 
did it with so much dexterity and good fortune, that he kil^d the Magian with- 
out hurting his companion.* 

Id the same instant, with their hands all besmeared with blcxxi, tbey weot 
otttof tlie palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis and his brother Pati- 
sithes to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole impost tue. Upon HMf 
the people grew so enraged against the impostors, that they Jell upon their 
whole sect, and slew as many of them as they could find. For this reason, the 
day on which this was done, became thenceforward an annual festival amoitt 
t^ Persians, by whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. It was calJea 
Tit ^awkter m^ Magi; none of that sect venturing to appear in public opoa 
th^ festival.t 

When the tumult and> disorder, inseparable from such an event, were ap- 
peased, the lords who had slain the usurper entered into consultatfon asioQg 
themselves, what wti of goveniment was most proper for them to estabM. 
Otanes, who spoke first, declared directly agaiinst monarchy, strongly repre^ 
senting and exaggcratir^ the dangers and inconveniences to which that ionD 
of Government was liable, chiefly flowing, accordiqg to him, from the absolofe 
ana unlimited power annexed to it, by which the most virtuous man is alinost 
unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, hj declariiig^ upon a popu- 
lar government, itfegsbyzus, who next delivered his opinion, admitting all 
tint the other had said against a monarchial govermaent, confuted his leasou 
for a democracy. He represented the i^eople as a violent, fierce, and uogo- 
vemable animal, that acts only by caprice and passion. *' A king," said he, 
*^ knows what he does ; hut the people neither know nor hear any thing, and 
Uindlj give themselves up to those who know how to manage them? He 
therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the supreme power is eonfided 
to a few wise and experienced persons. Darius, who spoke last, showed the 
jRConveniences di an aristocracy, otherwise called oligarchy, wherein reign dis- 
trust, envy, dissensions, and ambition, all natural sources of faction, sedition, 
and murder, for which there is usually no other remedy thain submitting to one 
man's authority : and this is called monarchy, which of all forms of govemmeot 
is the most commendable, the safest, and the most advantageous ; the good that 
caCi be done by a prince, whose power is eaual to the goodness of his inclina- 
tioos, being inexpressibly great *' In short," said he, *' to determine this point 
by a fact which tome seems decisive and undeniable, to what form of govern- 
ment is the present greatness of the Persian empire owing ? Is it xxA that which 
[ am now recommending ?*' The opinion of Darius was embraced by the rest 
of the lords, and they resolved, that the monarchy should be continued on the 
sam^ footing whereon it had been established by Cyrus. 

The next question was to know, which of them should be king, and how th^ 
should proceed to the election. This they thought fit to reler to the gods. 
Accordingly, they agreed to meet the nextmoming, by sun-rise, on hursebadc, 
at a certam place in the suburbs of the city, and £e whose botsa first nekhed 
should be king. For the sun being the chief deity of the Pennans, they una- 
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ned, that takiiMr this ceune would be giving faim the honour of Ae electioiu 
'he groom of Darius, hearing^ of the agreement, made use of the following^ 
rti&ce to secure the crown to his master. He carried, the night before, a 
I are into the place appointed for their meeting the next da^, and brought to 
er his master s horse. The lords assembling me next morning at the rendez- 
ous, no sooner was Darius's faorsje come to the place where he had smelt the 
tiare, than he hegan to neigh, whereupon Darius was saluted king by the others, 
ind placed on the throne. He was the son of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, 
ind of the royal family of Achsemenes.* 

The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the wisdom and valour 
>f these seven lords, they were raised by the new king to the highest dignities 
and honoured with the most ample privileges. They had access to his person 
whenever they would, and in all public ^airs were the first to deliver their 
opinions. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara or turban with the top 
bent hackward, except the king, who wore his erect ; these lords had the privi- 
lege of wearing theirs with the top bent forward, because, when they attacked 
the Ma^i, they had bent theirs in that manner, the better to know one another 
in the hurry and confusion. From that time forward the Persian kiiigs of this 
family always had seven counsellors, honoured with the same privilege.) 

Here I shall conclude the histoiy of the Persian empire, reserving the rc^ 
mainder of it for the following volumes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBB XAinrE&S AND OirSTOSKS OF TBfi AflST- 
HZAN8, BABYZiOKZANSy ZiTDXANS, 

MCBDfiS AND KIliSZANa 

« 

I SHALL ^ve, in this place, an account of ihe manners and customs of these 
several nations jointly, because they agree in several points ; and if I was to 
treat them separately, I ^ould be obliged to make frequent repetitions ; besides' 
that, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the manners of 
the other nations. I shall reduce what 1 have to say of them to these four heads : 
I. Their government 
11. Their art of war. 
HI. Their arts and sciences. And, 
IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall lay down the causes of the declension and ruin of the 
great Persian empire. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF THEIR GOVERNMENT. 

After a short account of 'the nature of the government of Persia, an<} the 
manner of educating the children of their kings, I shall proceed to consider 
these four things : their public council, wherein the afttirs of state were con- 
sidered : the administration of justice ; their care of the provinces ; and the 
good order observed in their revenues. 

SECTION I. — THEIR MONARCHIAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT. THE RESPECT THCT 
PAID TO THEIR KINGS. THE MANNER OF EDUCATING THEIR CHILDREN. 

MoNARCHiAL, OP regal eovemment, as we call it, is of all others the most 
ancient, the most universal, the best adapted to keep the people" in peace and 
unioD, and the least exposed to the revolutions and vicissitudes inpident to 
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«late«. FortiieteieMODB, the wiflertwrilRn amone^ the ancients, as Pkto, 
tot]e» Plutarch, and, especially Herodotus, have tbou^tfit topiefer^ 
of ffoverament to all othen. It is likewise the only fimn that ever was « 
lished among the eastern nations, a republican goyemment being utteii; 
known in that part of the world. 

Those people paid extraordinaiy honours to the prince on the throne, 
in his person they respected the character of the Deilj, whose image and 
gerent he was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by the h 
of the Supreme Governor of the world, and clothed with his authmtj 
power, in order to be the minister of his providence, and the dispenser (^ 
goodness towards the people.* In this manner did the pagans tbemselrei 
old times both think and speak : Principem dot DeuSy gut erga omne koai-^ 
gemu vice $ua fungaiurA 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For certainly die most 
found respect and reverence are due to the supreme power, because it co 
from Go(L and is entirely appointed for the good of the public : be^es, it 
evident, that an authority not respected according to the full extent of its co 
mission, must thereby either become useless, or at least very much limited 
the good effects which ought to flow fiom it. But in the times of pagaois^l 
these honours and homages, though just and reasonable in themselves, woe' 
often carried too far ; the Christian being Uie only religion that has known bov ' 
to keep within bounds in thatparticular. We honour the empera', said To- 
tullian in the name of all the Cfhristians ; but in such a manner, as is lawful ibr 
us, and proper for him ; that is, as a man, who is next after Grod in rank asd 
authority, from whom be has received all that he is, and whatever he has, and 
who knows no superior but God alone.]; For this reason he calls, in another 
place, the emperor a second majesty, interior to nothing but the first: IMigis 
iecundtt majaiatii,^ 

Among the Assyrians, and more particulariy amosig the Persians, the priDce 
used to be styled, ** The great king, the king of kings.** Two reasons mig^t 
induce those princes to take that ostentatious title. The one, because t&u 
empire was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under one head ; 
ihe other, because they had several kings, their vassals, either in their court, o? 
dependent upon them. 

The crown was hereditair among them, descending horn father to son, and 
generally to the oldest. When an heir to the crown was bom, all fbe em- 
pire testified their joy by sacrifices, feasts, and all mamier of public rejoicing; 
and his birth-day was thencef<»ward an annual festival and qslj of solemnity 
ioT all the Persians.ll 

The manner of educating the future master of the empire is admired by Plato, 
and recommended to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's educatioo.i 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurse, who generally was 
a woman of mean andlow condition : but from among the eunuchs, that is, the 
chief officers of the household, some of the most approved merit and probity 
were chosen, to take care of the young prince's person and health, till he was 
seven years of age, and to begin to form his manners and behaviour. He was 
then taken from them, and put into the hands of other masters, who were to 
continue the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon as his strength 
would permit, and to ezeroise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind logins to attain some maturity, foor 
of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state were appointed to be his pK- 
ceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him magic, that is, in their language, 
the worship of the gods according to their ancient maxims, and the law of &- 

roaster, the son of Oromasdes ; he also instructed him in the principles of go* 
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ifnxne At. The second wa6 to accostom him to speak trufh, and to administel' 
istice. The third was to teach him not to be overcome by pleasures, that he 
lis^ht be truly a king, and always free, master of himself and his desires. 
*he fourth was to fortirjr him against fear, which would have made him a slave, 
nd to inspire him with a noble and prudent assurance, so necessary for those 
>at are bom to command. Each of these governors excelled in his way, and 
ras eminent in that part of education assigned to him. One was particularly 
istii^ruished for his Knowlec^e in religion, and the art of governing ; another 
>r his love of truth and justice ; this tor his moderation and absimence from 
leasuFes, that for a superior sti^ngth of mind and uncommon intrepidity. 
I do not know, wheUier such a diversity of masters, who, without doubt, were 
f different tempers, and perhaps had different interests in view was proper to 
nswer the end proposed ; op whether it was possible, that four men should 
gree together in the same principles, and harmoniously pursue the same end« 
^robably, the reason of having so many was, that they apprehended it im- 
)ossible to find any one person possessed of all the qualities they judged ne« 
ressary for giving a right education to the presumptive heir of the crown ; so 
^reat an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, of the importance of a 
prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the same pl^ce, was frus- 
trated by the luiniry, pomp, and magnificence with which the young prince 
was sun^unded ; by the numerous train of attendants, that paid him a servile 
submission ; by all the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous and ef- 
feminate life, in which pleasure, and the inventing of new diversions, seemed 
to engross all attention : dangers which the most excellent disposition could 
never surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation, therefore, quickly de- 
bauched the prince, and drew him into the reigning pleasures, against which 
no education is a sufficient defence. ^ 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the children of 
Artaxerxes, sumamed Ix>i:^imanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue from whence this ob- 
servation is taken. For Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cirrus nor Darius, ever thought of giving the 
princes, their sons, a good education ; and what we find in history concemine 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to believe, that he was more careful 
than his predecessors in the point of educating children, but was not closely 
imitated m that respect by his successors. 

8ECTI05 II. — THE PUBLIC COUNCIL, WHEREIN THE AFFAIRS OF STATE WERE 

CONSIDERED. 

As absolute as the regal authority was among the Persians, yet it was, in some 
measure, kept within bounds by the establishment of this council, appointed by 
the state ; a council which consisted of seven of the princes, or chief lords ot 
the nation, no less distinguislted for their wisdom and abilities, than for their 
extraction. We have alrea^ seen the origin of this establishment in the con- 
spiracy of the seven Persian noblemen, who entered into an association against 
Smerais the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture relates, that Ezra was sent into Judca, in the name and by the 
authority of king Artaxerxes and his seven counsellors ; " forasmuch as thou art 
sent of the king and of his seven counsellors."* The same Scripture, a long 
time before this, in the reign of Darius, otherwise called Ahasuerus, who suc- 
ceeded the Magian, informs us, that these counsellors were well versed- in the' 
laws, ancient customs, and maxims of the state ; that they always attended the 
prince, who never transacted any thing, or determined any affair of importancei 
without their advice. 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, which may very much con- 
tribute to the knowledge of the genius and character of the Pexsian government. 

« Kanu vii. 14. 
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In die fint place, tiie lui^ tiwie smAen of, that is, Daiios, wa^ 
celebrated jHrinces that ever reigned io Persia, and one of the most deserriBg^oii 
account of his wisdom and prudence ; though he had his failkigs. It is to him^ 
as well as to Cyrus, that the greatest part <n those ezcelleDt laws are ascribed, 
which have ever since subsisted in that coundry, and have been the ibundatiut 
and standard of their government. Now, this prince, notwithstandu^ bis ei- 
traordinaiy penetration and ability, thought he stood in need of council ; nor did 
he apprehend, that the joining of a numTOr of assistants to himself, £or the deter- 
mination of affairs, would be any discredit to his own understasdiDg : hy whicli 
proceeding, he really showed a superiority of genius which is very uncommoii, I 
and supposes a great fund of merit For a prince of slend^ talents, and lai- 
row capacity, is generally full of himself; and the less understandir^ he ba^ 
the more obstinate and untractable is he generally. He thinks it want of re- 
spect, to offer to discover any thing to him irhich be does not perceive ; and 
is affronted, if you seem to doubt that b«, who is supreme in power, is not iht 
same in penetration and understanding. But Darius had a different waj of 
thinking, and did nothing without counsel and advice : JUonunJhtciebat eimdA 
contilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and however jealous he might 
be of his prerogative, did not think he derogated from either, when he instituted 
that council : Tor the council did not at all interfere with the king's authority 
of mlii^ ana commanding, which always resides in the persMi €i{ the prioce. 
but was confined entirely to that of reason, which consisted in comnnmicatiDe 
and impartii^ their knowledg^e and experience to the king. He was persuaded i 
that the noblest character ot sovereign power, when it is pure, and ins oeitbei 
degenerated from its origin, nor deviated irom its end, is to g^yera by the lawsi 
to make them the rule of his will and desire ; and to think nothinig allowd!)le 
for him, which thejpprohibit.* 

In the third place, this council, vdiich every where accompanied the kiif , 
was a perpetual standing council, consisting of the greatest men, and the best 
heads in the kingdom ; who, under the direction of the sovereign, and always 
with a dependency upon him, were in a manner the source of pohlic order, and 
the principle of all the wise regulations and transactions at home and abroad. 
By this council the king dischaiiged himself of several weighty cares, wbidi 
must otherwise have overburdened him ; and by them he likewise executed 
whatever had been resolved on. It was by means of this standing council, 
that the great maxims of the state were i>reserved ; the knowlec^e of its tnie 
interest perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony and order ; and innoya- 
tions, errors, and oversights, prevented. For in a public and general council, 
things are discussed by unsuspected persons ; all the ministers are mutual io- 
spectors of one another ; all their knowledge and experience in public matters 
axe united together ; and they all become equally capable of every part<^ tbe 
administration ; because, though, as to the executive part, they move odty in one 
paiticular sphere of business, yet they are obli^d to inform themselves in a!l 
affairs relating to the public, that they may be aole to deliver their opinions id 
a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head is, that we find it 
)7;entioned in Scripture, that the persons of which this council consisted, were 
thoroughly acquamted with the customs, laws, maxims, and rights of the 
kingdom. 

. Two things, which, as the Scripture informs us, were practised by the Per- 
sians, might very much contribute to instruct the king and hra council in the 
methods of governing with wisdcHoa and prudence. T£s first was, their having 
public registers, wherein all the prince's edicts and ordinances, all the privi- 
leges granted to the public, and all the favours conferred upon particular per- 
sons, were entered and recorded.! The second was, the annals of the kii^^bm, 
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Ip wiiidi all the events of f(»merreigi»i all resolutions taken, regulations estab- 
lished, and services done by particular persons, were exactly entered.* Tbesii 
annals were carefully preserved, and frequently perused both by the kings and 
the ministers, that they might acquaint themselTes with times past ; might have 
a clear and true idea of the staceof the kingdom ; avoid an arbitraiy, unequal, 
uncertain conduct ; maintain a uniformity in the course of affairs ; and in snort, 
acquire such light from the perusal of these books, as should qualify them to 
govern the state with wisdom. 

SECTION III. — THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE* 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same thing. The ihrone it 
but a tribunal, and the sovereign power is the highest authority for adminis- 
tering justice. '* God hath made you king over his people," said the queen 
of Sheoa to Solomon, ** to the end that you should judge them, and nendet 
justice and ju^^ent unto them.'' God hath made eveiy thii^ 8ubj]eet to 
princes, to put them in a condition of fearing none but him. His design, in 
making them independent, was to give them the more inviolable attadiment 
to justice. That they might not excuse themselves on pretence of inability, or 
want of power, he has delegated his whole power unto them ; he has made 
them masters of all the means requisite for restraining injustice and oppres- 
sion, that iniquity should tremble in their presence, and be incapable of hurting 
any person whatever. 

But what is that justice which God bath put into the hands of kings, and 
of which he hath made them depositaries ? Surely it is nothing else than order ; 
and order consists in observing a universal equity, and that force maj not usurp 
the place of law ; that one man's property be not exposed to the violence of 
another ; that the common band of society be not broken : that artifice and 
fraud may not prevail over innocence and simplicity ; that all things may rest 
in peace under the protection of the laws, and the weakest among the people 
may find his sanctuary in the public authority. 

We learn from Josephus, that the kings of Persia used to administer justice 
in their own persons.! And it was to qualify them for the due dischaige of this 
duty, that care was taken to have them instructed, from their tenderest youth, 
in the knowledge of the laws of their country ; and that in their public schools, 
as we have already mentioned in the history of Cjrrus, they were taught equi^ 
and justice, in the same manner as rhetoric and philosophy are taught in 
other places. 

These are the great and essential diities of the regal dignity. Indeed it is 
reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that the prince be assisted in the execu- 
tion of that august function, as he is in others : but to be assisted is not to be 
deprived, or dispossessed. He continues judge, as long as be continues kin?.. 
Though he c(»nmunicates his authority, yet does he not resign or divide it. It 
is therefore absolutely nece5>';ar7'for him to bestow some time upon the study 
of equity and justice ; not thsA he need enter into the whole detail of particulaf 
laws, but only acquaint himself with the principal rules and maxims of the law 
of his country, that he may be capable of doipg justice, and of speaking wisely 
upon important points- For this reason, the kings of Persia never ascended 
the throne, till they had been for some time under the care and instruction of 
the Magi, who were to teach them that science of which they were the only 
masters and profe&sors, as well as of theology. 

Nqw, since to the severely alone is committed the right of administering 
justice \ and since, within his dominions, there is no other power of adminis- 
tering it, than what is delegated by him ; how greatly does it behoove him to 
take care into what hands he commits a part of so great a trust ; to know 
whether those he places so near the throne are worthy to partake of such a pre* 
vpgative ; and strictly to keep all such at a distance from it, as he judges un« 
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wofthsri We find tiiat in Penia, llieir ini^ Were extreme1}r c&teM to W 
Jufltioe rendered with integrity and impartiality. One of dieir royal judga^ 
for so they called them, having suffered himself to be corrupted by briber;, 
was condemned by Camtyses to be put to death without mercy, and to have 
his skin put upon the seat where he used to sit and gtre judgment, and where 
his son, who succeeded him in his office, was to sit, that tne very place whence 
he eave judgment should remind him of his duty.* 

Their ordinaiy judges were taken out of the class of old men, mto which 
none were admitted till the age of fifty years ; so that a man could doI exercise 
the office of a judge before that age, the Persians being of opinion, that too 
much maturity could not be required in an employment n^ch disposed of tlie 
fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens.f 

Among them, it was not lawful either for a private person to put any of his 
slaves to death, or for the prince to inflict capital punisiunent upon zvy oitis 
subjects for the first offence ; because it might rather be considered as an effect 
of human weakness and frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind.! 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good as well as !be evil, h 
merits of the oflender as well as his demerits, into the scales of justice: in^ 
was it just, in their opinion, that one sinele crime should obliterate all the good 
actions a man had done during his life. Upon this principle it was that Daiiis^ 
having condemned a judge to death for some prevarication in bis office, m 
afterwards calling to mind the important services he had rendered both tbe 
state and the royal family, revokea the sentence at the very moment iBmich 
it was to be executed ,§ and acknowledged that he had pronounced it ffitD 
m<Me precipitation than wisdom.ll 

But one important and essential rule which they observed in their jadpae^, 
was, in the first place, never to condemn any person without confrootiog bim 
with his accuser, and without giving him time, and all other means necessa^i 
for defending himself against the articles laid to his diaige : and, in tbesecood 
place, if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict the veiy same pub- 
nhment upon the accuser, as the other was to have suffered, had hebeenfooM 
guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the just rigour which ought to ^ 
exercised on such occasions. One of the king's favourites, ambitious of getuog 
a place possessed by one of his best officers, endeavoured to make the m 
suspect me fidelity of that officer; and to that end, sent informations to court 
fullof calumnies against him, persuading himself that the king, from the great 
credit he had with his msgesty, would believe the thing upon his bare wordr 
without farther examination. For, such is the general character of calumnia- 
tors. They are afi^id of evidence and light; they make it their business to 
shut out the innocent fr(»n all access to the prince, and thereby put it out ol 
their power to vindicate themselves. The officer was imprisoned ; but he de- 
sired the king before he was condemned, that his cause might be beard, ana 
his accusers ordered to produce their evidence against him. The ki^ c^' 
plied with his request : and as there was no proof but the letters which be 
enemy had written against him, he was cleared, and his innocence fully J«sn- 
fied by the three commissioners that sat upon his trial. All the kiBg^swafg- 
nation fell upon the perfidious accuaer, who had thus attempted to abuse uie 
favour and confidence of his royal master. IT This prince, was veiy wise, am 
knew that one of the true s^ns of a prudent government, was to have ibesulh 
jects stand more in fear of the laws ^an of informers.** He thought, that to 
act otherwise, would be a violation of the common rules of natural equity and 
humanity ; itwould be opening a door to envy, hatred, cahmmy, and lereogej 
it would be exposing the honest simplicity of faithful sul^ects to the malice o> 
detestable informers, and arming these witii the sword of public authority ni 
* ~*' ' ' I - 1. . ,. ■,.-.. ,. ... • "* 
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ti a woird, it would divest tbe ffaraM W tiie imiet noble priT9ege bekmglii^ to 
it, namefyt of being a sanctuaiy for ionoce&ce and justice, against riolence and 
calumior. 

There is upon record a still more memorable example of firmness and lore 
of justice, in another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes ; in him, I mean, whom 
the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is thought to be the same as Darius the 
son of Hystaspes, from whom Haman had, by bis earnest solicitations, extorted 
that fatal edict, which was calculated to exterminate the whole race oi the Jews 
throughout the Persian empire in one day. When God had, by the means of 
£sther, opened his eyes, he made haste to make amends for his fault, not only 
by revoking his edict, and inflicting an exemplary punishment upon the im- 
postor who had deceived him : but, which is more, by a public acknowledge 
xnent of his error: which should be a pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and 
teach them, that tar from debasing their dignity, or weakenii^ their a*]thorit^ 
thereby they procure them both the more respect. After declaring, that it is 
but too common for calumniators to impose, oy their misrepresentations, and 
craftiness. OD the goodness of their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces 
to judge tavourably of others; he is not ashamed to acknowledge, that he had 
been so unhappy as to sui^r himself to be prejudiced by such means against 
the Jews, who were his faithful subjects, and tbe children of the Most High 
Ood, through wbose goodness he and his ancestors had attained to the throne.* 
The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now sho'ivn, but 
also abhorred lying, which always was deemed among them as a mean and in- 
famous vice. What they esteemed most pitiful, next to lying, was to live upon 
trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind of life seemed to them idle, ignominious, 
servile, and the more despicable, because it makes people liar8.f 

SECTION IV, — THE CARE OF THE PROVINCES. 

It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in the metropolis of a 
kii^dom, where the conduct of the magistrates and judges is nearly inspected, 
and the Ji^ery si^ht of the throne is capable of keepii^ the subjects in awe. The 
case is otherwise with respect to the provinces, where the distance from the so* 
vereign, and the hqpesof impunity, may occasion many misdemeanours on the 
part of the magistrates and officers, as well as ^reat licentiousness and disorder 
on that of the people. In this the Persian policy exerted itself with ttie great- 
est care ; and we may also say, with tbe greatest success. 
^ The Persian empire was divided into a hundred and twenty-seven govern- 
ments,;]; the governors of which were called satraps. Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they gave an 
account of all the affairs of their several provinces, and who were aAerwards 
to make their report of the same to the king. It was Darius the Mede, that is^ 
Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus in the name of his uncle, who put the government of 
the empire into this excellent methods These satreps were, by the very de- 
sign of their office, each in his respective district, to have the same care and 
regard for the interests of the people, as for those of the prince : for it was a 
maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted between these two 
interests, which are necessaril]^ linked together ; since neither the people can 
be happy, unless the prince is powerful, and in a condition to defend them ; 
nor the prince truly powerful, unless his people be happy. 

These $atraps being the most considerable persons in tbe kingdom, Cyrus 
assigned them certain funds and revenues proportionable to their station, and 
the importance of their employments. He was willing they should live nobly 
in their respective provinces, that they might gain the respect of the nobiliQr 
and common people within their jurisdiction ; and tor that reason their retinue^ 
their equipage, and their table, should be answerable to their dignity, yet with<> 
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out aicetdiog the boundgof p niJBM cc and modefatioP* He»hiiiisdf,was1ii^ 
model in this respect, as he desired they should be to all persons of di!(6B- 
guished rank within the extent of their authority : so that the same order wfakk 
reigned in the prince's court, m%ht likewise propordooably be observed in the 
courts of the iotrapiy and in the noblemen's families. And to prevoit, as fa; 
as possible, all abuses which mig^ht be made of so extensive an authority as that 
of the tatrapSf the king^ reserved to himself alone the nominatioD of tliem, and 
caused the govemon of places, the commuiden of the troops, and other such 
'like officers, to depend immediately upon the p '* ce himself; firom whom aloM 
they were to receive their orders and instiuctionB, that if the stUrapt were m* 
clined to abuse their power, they might be sensible those officers were so many 
oveneers and censors of tl^ir conduct. And, to make this correspondence by 
letters the more sure and expeditious, the king caused post-houses to be erectea 
throughout all the empire, and appointed couriers, who travelled night and dav, 
and made wondeiful despatch. I shall speak more particularly on this article 
at the end of this section, that I may not break in upon the matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not entirely left to the satraps and 
governors ; the king himself took cognizance of them in his own person, beiig 
persuaded, that the governing only by others is but to govern by halves. An 
officer of the house&Id was ordered to repeat these words to the king eveij 
mominf when he waked,** Rise, Sir, and think of discbaiguig the duties for 
which Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne."* Oromasdes was the piio- 
cipal god anciently worshipped by the Persians. A good prince, says PJutaitfa, 
in the account he ^ives of this custom, has no occasion for an officer to give him 
this daily admonitKHi; hi»own heart, and the love he has for his peqple, aft 
sufficient monitors. 

The kingol Persia thought himself obliged, according to the ancient custom 
established in that country, from time to time, personally to visit all the pio- 
vinces of his empire ;t being persuaded, as Pliny says of'Trajan, that the most 
solid gloiy, and the most exquisite pleasure, a good prince can enjoy, is bm 
time to time to let the people see their common £»ther ; ** to reconcile the dis- 
sensions and mutual animosities of rival cities : to calm commotions or seditioo5 
among the people, and that not so much by toe dint of power and severity, aj 
by reason and temper ; to prevent injustice and oppression in ma^strates ; and 
cancel and reverse wluttever has been decreed against law and equity : in a 
word, like a beneficent planet, to ^d his salutaiy inflBence universally ; or 
rather like a divinity to be present every where, to see, to hear, and know eveiy 
thine, without rejecting any man's petitions or complaint. "JL 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, he sent, in his 
s^ad, some of the greatest men of the kingdom, such as were the most eminent 
for wisdom and virtue. These persons were generally called the eyes and the 
ears of the prince, because by their means he saw and was informed oifeveiy 
thing. When these or any other of his great ministers, or the members of his 
council, were said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an ad- 
monition to the king, that he had his ministers, as we have tiie osg^os of our 
senses, not that he should lie still and be 4d]e, but act by their means ; and to 
the ministers, that they ought not to act for themselves, but -for the kix^ theif 
head, and for the advantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs,which the king, or the commissioners appointed 
by him, entered into, is highly worthy of admiration, and shows how well they 
understood in those days wherein the wisdosn and ability of governors consist. 
The attention of the king and his ministers was not only employed upon great 
objects, as war, the revenue, justice, and commerce; out matters ox less im 
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rtance^ ms the security and beauty of towns and cities, the cooveDient dwell' 
^ of the- inhabitants, the pieparatioas of high roads, bridges, causeways, the 
eping of woods and forests from being laid waste and destroyed, and, above 
, the inaprovemeDt of agriculture, and the encouras^ing and promoting of all 
rts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of nandicrau employments ; 
ery thing, in short, came within the sphere of their policy, and was thought 
deserve their care and inspection. And indeed, whatever belongs to the sul^- 
cts, as well as the subjects themselves, is a part of the trust committed to the 
!ad of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and activity. 
is love for the commonwealth is universal. It extends itself to all matters^ 
id takes in eveiy thing ; it is the support of private persons, as well as of the 
abiic* Every provmce, eveiy citf, every family, has a place in his heart 
id affisctions. Every thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him ; 
irery thing challenjges his attention and regard. 

I have aCeady saQ, that agriculture was one of the main things on which the 
effsians bestowed their care and attention. Indeed, one of the prince's Gist 
ares was to make husbandry flourish ; and those satraps, whose provinces were 
ae best ouhtvated, enjoyed the most of his favour. And as there were oi&ces 
rected lor the regulation of the militaiy part of the government, so were there 
&ewiae for the inspecting their rural labours and economy. Indeed these two 
imployments had a near relation, the business of the one being to ^uard the 
country, and of the other to cultivate it. The prince protected both with almost 
he same degree o( aJ3*ection, because both concurred, and were equally neces- 
^ry for the public good* Because if the lands cannot be cultivated without the 
iia and protectbn of armies for their defence and security ; so neither can the 
soldiers, on the other hand, be fed and maintained without the labour of the 
husbaiMuneB, who cultivate the' ground. It was with good reason, therefore, 
that t^e prince, since it was impossible for himself to see into eveiy things 
caused an exact account to be given him, bow every province and canton was 
cultivated ; that he might know whether each country brought fcvth abundantly 
such fruits as it was capable of {m)duciog ; that he descended so far into those 
particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the younger, as to inform himself^ 
whether t^ private gardens of his subjects were weliKept, and yielded plenty 
of fruit ; that he rewarded the superintendents and overseers, whose provinces 
or cantons were the best cultivated, and punished the laziness and negligence 
of those idle persons whoMid not labour and improve their grounds. Such a 
care as this is by no means unworihy of a king, as it natural^ tends to propa- 
gate riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of indus- 
try among his subjects, whkh is the surest means of preventing that increase of 
drones and idlers, that are such a burden upon the public, and a dishonour to 

the state.t 

Xenophon, in the nexf passage to this I have now cited, puts into the moutb 
of Socrates, who is ia^poducea as a speaker<» a very noble encomium upon 
agriculture, which he represents as an employment the most worthy of maii| 
the most ancient, and the most suitable to his nature ; as the common nurse of 
persons of all ages and conditions of life ; as the source of health, strength, 
plenty, riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as the mis- 
tress and school of sobrietjr, temperance, justice, religion ; and in a word, of 
all kinds of virtues, both civil and military* AfVer which he relates the fine 
saying of Lysander, the Lacedaemonian, who, as he was walking at Sardis with 
the younger Cyrus, hearing from that princess own mouth that ne himself had 
planted several of the trees he was looking at, made the following answer : 
that the world had reason to extol the happiness of Cyrus, whose virtue was 
as eminent as his fortune, and who in the midst of the greatest affluence, splen- 
dour, and magnificence, had yet preserved a taste so pure, and so conformable 
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lo right reason.* ** Cikn C^nis respondisaet. Ego ista sum dimenaa^i ma 

sunt ordflies, mea descriptio, multfle etiam istarum arbonim mek mana sent 
tatie : turn Ly sandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram, et nitov^m corporis^ onia- 
tumque Persicum multo auro multisque gemmis, disisse : tl^cTE tero tb. 
Ctre, beatum fervht, quoniam virtuti tvm ronrvvA cosjuitcta' est/T 
How much is it to be wished, that our young nobility, who, in the time « 
peace, do not know how to employ themselves, had the like taste for i^antiDg 
and agriculture, which surely, after such an example as that of Cynis, should 
be thought no dishonour to their quality, especially if they would consider 
that for several ages, it was the constant employment of the bravest and most 
warlike people in the world ! Th(e reader may easily perceive that I naean tbs 
ancient Romans. 

THE IirVE5TI09 OF POSTS AED COURIEES. 

I PROMISED to pve some account, in thisplace, of the invention of posts and 
couriers. This mvention is ascribed to Cyrus ; nor, indeed, can I find ainr 
mention of such an establishment before his time. As the Persian empife al- 
ter its last conquests, was of a vast extent, and Cyrus required that all &is 
governors of j^rovinces, and the chief commanders of his troops, should write 
to him, and give an exact account of every thing that passed in their several 
districts and armies ; in order to render that correspondence tbe more sore 
and expeditious, and to put himself in a condition of receiving speedy intelli- 
gence of all occurrences and affairs, and of sendii^ his orders thereupon witb 
expedition, he caused post-houses to be built, and messengers to be appoisted 
in eveiy province. Having computed how far a good horse witJb a brisk rider, 
could go in a day, without being spoiled, he had stables built in proportion, at 
equal distances from each other, and had them furnished with horses, and 
grooms to take care of them. At each of these places he likewise appoinled 
a postmaster, to receive the packets from the couriers as tbey arrived, ftod 
give them to others ; and to take the horses that had performed their sta^» 
and to find fresh ones. Thus the post went continually night and day,inth 
extraordinary speed ; nor did either rain or snow, heat or cold, or any inde- 
mency of the weather, interrupt its progress.^ Herodotus speaks of the same 
sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes.)! 

These couriers were called, in the Persian language, '*A77«?ouir The super- 
intendency of the posts became a considerable employment. Darius, the ia^ 
king of the ancient Persians, bad it before he came to the crown.** XenoplMKi 
takes notice, that this establishment subsisted in his time ; which perfectly 
a|^es with what is related in the book of Esther, concemii^ the edict pub- 
lished by Ahasuenis in favour of the Jews ; which edict was carried through 
that vast empire with a rapidity that would have been impossible, without these 
posts established by Cyrus. 

People are justly surprised to find, that this establishment of posts and cou- 
riers, first invented in the east by Cyrus, and continued for many ages after- 
wards by his successors. especiallj[ considering the usefulness of it to a go- 
vernment, should never nave been imitated in the west, partfculaify' by peopk 
so expert in politics as the Greeks and Romans. 

It IS more astonishing, that where this invention was put in execution, it was 
not farther improved, and that the use of it was confineaooly toa£Eadffsof state, 
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thout cntisidering the many advantages tne public might have reaped from 
by facilitatii^ a mutual coirespondence, as well as the business of merchants 
d tradesmen of all kmas : oy the expedition it would have procured to the 
airs of private persons ; the despatch of journeys which required haste ; the 
sy communication between families, cities, and provinces ; and by the safety 
aconveniency of remitting money from one country to another. It is well 
own what difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many ages after- 
ii-ds, to communicate any news, or to treat of affairs together ; being obliged 
her to send a servant on purpose, which could not be done without great 
ai^e and lo^ of time ; or to wait for the departure of some other person, that 
IS going into the province or country whither they had letters to send; 
lich method was liable to numberless disappointments, accidents and delays. 
At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a small expence ; but we do 
t thoroughly consider the advantage of it; fiie want thereof would make us 
lly sensible of our happiness in this respect. France is indebted for it to the 
liversity of Paris, which I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the reader 
111 excuse the digression. The university of Paris, being formerly the only 
le in the kii^dom, andhavii^ great numbers of scholars resorting to her from 
I parts of the countiy, did, for their sakes and conveniency, establish mes- 
i^ers, whose business was, not only to bring clothes, silver, and gold, for the 
udents, but likewise to cariy bags of law proceedii^, informations, and in* 
Jiests ; to conduct all sorts ch persons, indifferently, to or from Paris, finding 
tem both horses and diet; as also to carry letters, parcels, and packets, for 
le public as well as the university.' In the university-registers of the four 
ittions, as they are called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers are often 
yled Nuntii volarUeSy to signify the great speed and despatch they wera 
bliged to make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of Paris for the invention and 
stablishment of these messei^ers and letter-carriers. And it was at her own 
hai^e and expense that she erected these offices, to the satisfaction both of 
ur Kings and the public. She has, moreover, maintained and supported them 
ince the year 1576, against all the various attempts of the farmers, which has 
ost her immense sums. For there never was any ordinarjr royal messengersr^ 
ill Henry III. first established them in the year 1676, by his edict of Novem* 
>er, appointii^ them in the same cities as the university had theirs in, and 
:ranting them the same rights and privileges as the kings, his predecessors, had 
pranted the messengers of the university. 

The university never had any other fund or support, than the profits arisingr 
rom the post-office. And it is upon the foundation of the same revenue, that 
Cing Louis XV. by his decree of the council of state, of the 14th of April 1719^ 
md by his letters-patent, bearing the same date, registered in parliament, ana 
n the chamber of accounts, has ordamed, that in all the colleges of the said 
miversity the students shall be tuiighl grath; and has to that end, for the time 
;o come, appropriated to the university an eight-and twentieth part of the reve 
lue arising from the general lease or farm of the posts and messengers of Fraacei 
ivhich eignt-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the sum of one hundred 
ind eighty-four thousand livres, or thereabouts.* 

It is not, therefore, without reason, that the university, to whom this regula- 
tion has restored a part of her ancient lustre, regards Louis XV. as a ki»l of 
new founder, whose bounty has at length delivered her from the unhappy and 
shameful necessity of receiving wages for her labours ; which in some measurer 
dishonoured the dignity of her profession, as it was contrary to that noble| 
disinterested spirit, which becomes it. And, indeed, the labour of mastesa and 
professors, who instruct others, ought not to be given for nothipg; but neither 
ought it to be sold. JSTec venire hM bert^icium oporiet, nee perire.li 
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8SCT10H ▼. — ^ADMimSTRATIOir OF THE KKTSirVCS. 

Tus prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him are Umc peace 
and tranquyiity thereof secured. But, to enable him to defend it, be bas oc- 
casion for arms, soldiers, arsenals^ fortified towns, and ships ; and all ties 
things require great expenses. It is, moreover, just and reascniable, that tlie 
kiog have wherewithal to support the dignity oi the crown, and the majesty 
of empire; as also to procure reverence and respect to his person and au- 
tboritr. Tnese are the two principal reasons that have given occasioD for the 
ezactu^ of tribute and the impositKm of taxes. As the public advantage, and 
the necessity of defray iqg the expenses of the state, have been the &rst cause 
of these burdens, so ougbt they likewise to be tiie constant standard of tbeii 
use. Nor is there any uiin§[ in the world more just and reasonable than such 
impositions, since eveiy pnvate person ought to think himself very bappj, 
that he can purchase his peace and securi^ at the expense of so dendera 
contributioD. 

The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in moneys imposed upoD 
the people, and partly in their being furnished with several of the products of 
the eaith in kind, as c<Mn and otner provisions, foraee, horses, camels, cr 
whatever rarities each particular province afforded.* Strabo relates, that tbe 
satrap of Armenia sent regulariy every year to the king of Persia, his master. 
twenty thousand young colts.f By this we may form an estimate of the other 
levies in the several provinces. But we are to consider, that the tributes were 
only exacted bom tne conquered nations j for the natural subjects, that is, 
the Persians, were exempt from all impositions. Nor was the custom of im- 
posing taxes, and determining the sums each province was yearly to pSLj^m- 
tioduced till the re^ of Darius ; at which time the pecuniary impositjoas, 
as nearly as we can jud^pe from the computation made by Herodotus, wlu'ch is 
attended with great difficulties, amounted to nearly ibrly-four millions, Freocb 

money.t 

The phwe iawhidi the public treasure was kept was called, in the Persias 
language, Gaca.$ There were treasures of this kind at Sosa,^ at Persepc^ 
at rasa^arda, atJDamascus, and other cities. The gold and silver were there 
kept in ingots, and coined into money, according as the king had occasioa 
The money cnieAy used by the Persians was o[ gold, and calied Daric^ from 
the name of Darias,|| who first caused them to be coined, with bis images oo 
one side, and an archer on the reverse. The Daric is sometimes also ^ed 
Stater Aurau^ because the weight of it, like that of the JSUie StaUfy was 
two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to twenty drachms of silver, and 
GOOBequently were worth ten livres of French money. 

Besides these tributes, which were paid in money, there was another con- 
tribution made in kind, by funiishing victuals and provision for the king's ta* 
ble and household, grain, forage, ami other necessaries for the sub^tence of 
his armies, and hmes for his cavaliy. This contribution was imposed upoo 
the one hundred and twenty satrapies, or provinces, each of them fiimisbii^ 
wdi a part as they were severally taxed at. Heroootos observes, that the pith 
vince of Babylon, the laigest and wealthiest of them all, alone furnished the 
whole contri ration for the space of four months, and consequently bore a third 
part of the burden of the whole imposition, while the rest of Asia toge&ercoo- 
triboted the other two thirds. IT 

By what has been already said on this subject, we see that Hbe kii^sof Per* 
sia aid not exact ail their taxes and Impositions in money, but were content to 
levy only a part of them in money, and take the rest in such products and com- 

• Herod. 1. ui. o. «9^9T. f Hemd 1. a. p. 530. i Abpat a8»S8<M)00. 
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litieS as ttie several provinces afforded ; which is a proof of the great wis-* 
1, moderation, and humanity of the Persian government. Without doubt, 
ad been observed how diflScult it often is for the people, especially in coun- 
s at a distance from commerce, to convert their goods into money, without 
ering great losses : whereas nothing can tend so much to the rendering 
axes easy, and to snelter the people from vexation, trouble, and expense, as 
ing in payment from each country, such fruits and commodities as that coun- 
pioduces ; by which means the contribution becomes easy, natural, and 
litable. 

^here were likewise certain cantons assigned and set apart for maintaining 
queen's toifet and wardrobe ; one for her girdle, another for her veil, and 
)n for the rest of her vestments : and these districts, which were of a great 
ent, since one of them contained as much ground as a man could walk over 
I day ; took tlieir names from their particular use, or part of the garments 
vhich they were appropriated ; and were accordingly called, one the Qjueen's 
die, another the Queen's Veil, and so on. In Plato's time, the same custom 
itinued among thfe Persians.* 

The way in vvhich kings gave pensions in those days to such persons as they 
I a mind to gratify, was exactly like what I have observed concerning the 
iens. We read, that the king of Persia assigned the revenue of four cities 
Themistocles ; one of which was to supply him with wine, another with 
;ad, the third with meats for his table, and the fourth with his clolhes and 
niture.t Before that time, Cyrus had acted in the same mtinner with Py- 
irchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a particular consideration, and to whom 
gave the revenues of seven cities.;t ^^ following times, we find many instances 
a 4ike nature. 

ARTICLE II. 

OF THEIR WAR. 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of a warlike disposition, and 
i not want courage ; but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury and 
3asure. When I say all, I must be understood to except the Persians,, who, 
en before Cyrus, as well as in his reign, had the reputation of being a people 
a very military genius. The situation of their country, which is rugged and 
)untainous, might be one reason of their hard and frugal manner of living; 
lich is a thing of no little importance for the forming of good soldiers. But 
e good education which the Persians gave their youth, was the chief cause 
the courage and martial spirit of that people. 

With respect, therefore to the manners, and particularly to the article which 
im now treating of, we must make some distinction between the different na- 
>ns of Asia. So tliat in the following account of military affairs, what perfec* 
m and excellence appear in the rules and principles of war, is to be applied 
ly to the Persians, as they were in the reign ot Cyrus; the rest belongs to 
e other nations of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to 
e Persians likewise, after they had diegenerated from their ancient valour, 
lich happened not long after Cyrus, as will be shown in the sequel. 

I. THEIR ENTBRINO INTO TRE SERVICE, OR INTO MILITART DISCIPLINE. 

The Persians were trained up to the service from their tender years, by passing 
rough different exercises.§ Generally speaking, they served in the armies, 
)m the age of twenty to fiifly years. And whether they were in peace or 
ar, they always wore swords as our^entlemen do, which was never practised 
ncMig the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to enlist themselves at 
e time appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime to desire to be dispensed with 
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in Ihftt respect, as will be seen heieaiter, by the cruel treatment gives by Dar 
and Xerxes to two young noblemen, whose fathers had desired, as a fav» 
that their sons might be permitted to stay at home, for a comfort to them 
their old age.* 

Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king^s guard, vihi 
were called Immortal, because this oody, which consisted of ten thousai 
perpetuallT subsisted, and was always complete ; for as soon as any of the m 
diea, atiotner was immediately put mto his place.t The establishment of tl; 
body probably began with the ten thousand men sent for by Cyrus out of Pe 
cia to be his guard. They were distinguished from all the other troops b^ h 
nchness of their armour, and still more by their, singular courage. Quicti 
Curtius also mentions this body of men, and likewise another body conslstia 
ot fiAeen thousand, designed in like manner to be a guard to the king's pence 
tbe latter were called doiyphori, or lancers.^ 

II. THEIR ARMOUR. 

The ordinaiy arms of the Persians were a sabre, or scimitar, octno^u, as 1 
III called in Latm ; a kind of a dagger, which hung in their belt on the ligiii 
iWe ; a javelin, or half-pike, having a sharp pointed iron at the end 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one to throw, and the otb^r 
tt9 ^^X with. They made great use of the bow, and of the quiver in which 
tWy carried their arrows. The sling was not unknown among them ; but tbef 
di<l not set much value upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors, that the Persians wc:? 
tta helmets, but only their common caps, which they called tiaras ; this is par- 
ttvularly said of Cyrus the younger, and his army .§ And yet the same autboi'^, 
iiv other places, make mention of their helmets ; from whence we must cod- 
<jude, that their custom had changed according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which were so art- 
fiilly fitted to their bodies, that they were no impediment to the motion and 
ability of their limbs ; no more than the vambraces, or other pieces of armour, 
which ccivered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horsemen. Their horses them- 
selves for the most part had their faces, breasts, and flankj, covered with brass. 
These are what are called equi catapkracti, barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and fashion of their shields. At Di;t 
they used veiy small and light ones ; made only of twigs of osier, ^errfl. But 
it appear? from several passages, that they had also shields of brass, which weit 
of a grc£.( length. 

We have already observed, that in the first ages the light-armed soldien, 
that is, the archers, slingers, &c. composed the bulk of the armies among tfacj 
Persians and Medes. Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such troopt; 
were only fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought it motfl 
advantageous to come directly to close fight, made a change in his army, anl 
reduced those light-armed troops to a very few, arming Uie far greater numbtf 
at all points, like the rest of the army. 

III. CHARIOTS ARMED WITH SCTTHES. | 

Ctrus introduced a considerable change likewise with respect to the charidl 
of war.ll These had been in use a long while before his time, as appean both 
from Homer and the sacred writings. These chariots had cxily two wfaeeisi 
and were generally drawn by four horses abreast, with two men in each ; oi 
of distinjB^ished birth and valour, who fought, and the other only for drivii 
the chariot. Cyrus thought this method, which was veiy expensive, was 
of little service: since, for the equii>pingof three hundred chariots, were 
quirea twelve hundred horses and six hundred men, of which there were be 
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iT<ee hundred who reallv fought^ ike other three hundred, though all m«n of 
lerit and distinction, and capable of doii^ great service if otherwise employed, 
srvii^ only as charioteers or drivers. To remedy this inconvenience, be al- 
3 red tbe form of the chariots and doubled the number of the figbting men that 
c>de in them, by putting the drivers in a condition to fight, as well as tbe 
thers. 

He caused tbe wheels of tbe chariots to be made stronger, that they should 
ut be so easily broken ; and their axle-trees to be made longer, to make them 
le more tirm and steady. At each end of tbe axle-tree he caused scythes to 
e fastened that were three feet long, and placed horizontally ; and caused 
ther scythes to be fixed under tbe same axle-tree with their edges turned to 
le ground, that they might cut in pieces men or horses, or whatever the im- 
etuous violence of the chariots should overturn. It appears from several pas- 
i^es in authors, that in after-times, besides all this, they added two long iron 
pikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came in the way ; 
nd ttiat they armed the hinder part of the chariot with several rows of sharp 
nives, to hinder any one from mounting behind.* 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the eastern countries. They 
rere looked upon as the principal strength of the armies, as the most certain 
auses of victory, and as an apparatus the most capable of all others to stri&e 
ae enemy with consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, tbe inconveniences of them 
rere discovered, and at lei^h they were laid aside. For, to reap any advan- 
ige from them, it was necessary to fi^ht in laige plains, where the soil was 
ery even, and where there were no rivulets, gullies, woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to render these charicis abso- 
jtely useless. It was enough to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately 
topped their course. Sometimes an able and experienced general, as Eume- 
es m the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the chariots 
I'ith a detachment of slingers, archers, and spearmen, who, spreading them- 
el ves on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and lances, upon 
bem, and at the same time begin shouting so loud with the whole array, that 
hej terrified the horses, and occasioned such disorder and confusion, as often 
lade them turn upon their own forces.f At other times they would render 
be chariots ineffectual and inactive, only by marching over the space which 
eparated the two armies, with an extraordinary swiftness, and advancing sud- 
ienly upon the enemy. For the strength and execution of the chariots pro- 
eeded from the length of their course, which was what gave that impetuosity 
nd rapidity to their motion, without which Ihey were but veiy feeble and in- 
ij^nificant. It was after this manner that the Romans under Sylla, at the battle 
if Chaeronca, defeated and put to flight the enemy's chariots, by raising loud 
»eals of laughter, as if they had been at the games of the circus, and by cry- 
ng out to them to send more.t 

IV. THEIR DISCIPLIITB IN PEACE AS WELL AS IN WAR. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect, than the discipline and good order 
if the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether in peace or war. 

The methods used by that great prince, as is fully related in Xenophon's 
yyropa^dia, in order to form his troops by frequent exercised, to inure them 
3 fatigue, by keeping them continually active and employed in laborious works, 
3 prepare them for real, battle by mock engagements, to fire them with courage 
na resolution by exhortations, praises, and rewards, all present a perfect model 
3r those who have the command of troops, to whom, generally speaking, peace 
nd tranquillity become extremely fiemicious; for a relaxation of discipline, 
rhich usually ensues, enervates tbe vigour of the soldiers ; and tbeir inaction 
junts that edge of courage, wbirb the motion of armies, and the approach of 
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eD0miet, gieatly iharpen and excite. A prudent fore»%b t ouglit to m^e or 
prepare in time of peace whatever wiU be needful in time of war.* 

Whenever the Persian armies marched, every thing was ordered and caniea 
on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day of battle ; not a soidier 
or officer darine to quit his rank, or remove from the colours. It was the cus- 
tom among all Asiatics, whenever the^r encamped, thoug^h but for a day or a 
night, to have their camp surrounded with pret^ deep ditches. This they did 
to prevent being surprised by the enemy, and that they m%ht not be forced 
to en^ge against their inclinations. They usually contented themselves wiib 
coveniig their camp with a bank of earth diu| out of these ditches; tbm^ 
sometimes they fortified them with strong pafisadoes, and long stakes dhrec 
into the grotind.t 

By what has been said of their discipline in time of peace, and of their msD* 
ner of marching and encamping their armies, we may jud^e of their exactoes:- 
on a day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderful than the accounts we hm 
of it in several parts of the Cyropaedia. No single family could be better regu- 
lated, or pay a more ready and exact obedience to the first signal, than !be 
whole army of Cy ros. He had long accustomed them to that prompt obe- 
dience, on which the success of all enterprises depends. For what avails \k 
best head in the world, if the arms do not act conformably, and ft^low its di- 
rections ? At first he bad used some severity, which is necessary in the begio- 
ning, in order to establish a good discipline ; but this severity was always ac* 
companied with reason, and tempered with kindness. The example oltbeir 
leader, who was the first upon all duty, gave weight and authority to his dis- 
course, and softened the rigour of his commands.^ The unalterable rule fae 
laid down to himself, of granting nothing but to merit only, and of refusing ereiT 
thing to favour, was a sure means of keeping all the omcers attached to tfaeff 
duty, and of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. For there is 
notning more discouraging to persons of that profession, even to those wbo 
love their prince and their country, than to see the rewards to which the dan- 
gers they have undergone, and the blood thejr have spilt, entitle them, con/e^ 
red upon others.^ Cyrus had the art of inspiring even his common soldieis with 
a zeal for discipline and order, by first inspiring thein with a love of their goud- 
try, for their honour, and iheir fellow-citizens ; and above all, by endearine 
himself to them by his bounty and liberality. These are the true methods of 
establishing and supporting military discipline in fiill force and vigour. 

r« THEIR ORDER OF BATTLE. 

As there were but very few fortified places in Cynis*s time, all their wan 
were little else than field expeditions ; for which reason that wise prince found 
out, by his own reflection and experience, that nothing contributed more to 
victory than a numerous and good cavalry ; and that the gainii^ of a sinffk 
pitched battle was often attended with the conquest of a whole kmedom. Ac- 
cordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entirely destitute of (tai 
important and necessary succour, he turned all bis thoughts towards remedying 
the defect, and so far succeeded, by his great application and activity, as to 
form a body of Persian cavalry, which became superior to that of his enemies, 
in goodness at least, if not in number. There were several breeds of horse! 
in Persia and Media : but in the latter province, those of a place called Nisea 
were the most esteemed ; and it was from thence tne king's stable was fumisfaed.8 
We shall now examine what use they made of their cavalry and infantiy. 
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Tbe celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to eive us a just notiOD of the 
tctics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and to show how far their ability 
xtendcd, eitiier in the use of arms or disposition of armies. 

The]^ knew, that the most advantageous order of battle was to place the m^ 
mtry in the centre, and the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuirassiers, 
n the two wir^ of the army. By this disposition the flanks of the foot Were 
Dvered, and the horse were at liberty to act and extend themselves, as occa- 
on should require. 

They likewise understood the necessity of drawing out an army into several 
nes, in order to support one another ; because othenvise, as ooe sinrle line 
light easily be pierced through and broken, it would not be able to rsSly, ahd 
jnsequently the army would t>e left without resource. For which reason, they 
irmed the first line of fool, heavily armed^ twelve men deep,* who, on the first 
tiset, made use of the half-pike ; and afterwards, when the fronts of the two 
rmies came close together, engaged the enemy hand to hand with their swords^ 
r scimitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were lightly armed, whose manner 
f fighting was to throw their javelins over the heads of the first. These ja- 
elins were made of a heavy wood, pointed with iron, and were thrown with 
reat violence. The design of them was to put the enemy into disorder, before 
ley came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows being bent with che utmost 
)rce, carried their arrows over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 
remely annoyed the enemy. These archers were sometimes mixed with 
lingers, who slung great stones with a terrible force; bat, in aflertimes, the 
Ihodians, instead of stones, made use of leaden bullets, which the slings car* 
ied a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men in the same manner as those of the first, formed 
he rear of the main body. This line was intended for the support of the others, 
nd to keep them to their duty, in case they gave way. It served likewise for 
. rear-guard, and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they should hap* 
)eii to penetrate so far. 

They had, besides, moving toivers, carried upon huge wagons, drawn by 
Sxteen oxen each, in which were twenty men, whose business was to discharge 
tones and javelins. These were placed in the rear of the whole army, b^ 
iind the body of reserve, and were used to support their troops when they 
vere driven back by the enemy, and to favour tneir rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use, too, of their chariots armed with scythes, as we have 
dready observed. These they generally placed in the front ot the battle, 
md some of them at certain times upon the flanks of the army, or when they 
lad any reason to fear their beii^ surrounded. 

Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients cany their knowledge in 
the military art, with respect to their baitles and engagements. But we do 
not find that they had any skill in choosing advantageous posts, in seasonably 
possessing themselves of a favourable spot, or bringing the war into a close 
countiy ; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest the en- 
F^my in their march, or to cover themselves from their attacks ; of laying ait- 
ful ambuscaded ; ' of prptracting a campaign to a great length by wise delays ; 
3f not suflering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive Action, and of^re'* 
ducing him to the necessity of preyine upon himself through the want oi forage 
and provisions. Neither do we see mat they had much regard to the defena- 
ing of their rirht and left with rivers, marshes, or mountains, and by that means 
to make the front of a smaller army equal to that of another much more nu- 
merous, and to put it out of the enemy s power to surround or flank them. ^ 

Yet, in Cyms s first campaign against the Armenians, and afterwards against 
the Babylonidns, they seemed to nave made their first advances and essays 
■ ' ■ ■■ ■■■ ' • - ■ ■ - ' " ■' ■ — I . I 1 1 I ■ ■ — M t 
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In tbb Alt I but they were not improred, or carried to any deoce of per 
hctUm to those days. Time, reflectioo, and eacperieoce, made the^ 
commanders in afler ag;e8 acquainted with these precautions and subtleties ci 
war ; and we hare already shoKn, in the wars ot the Carthaginians, wbat« 
Hannihat, Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both nations, made of thea. 

▼I. TREIR KAHinCR OF ATTACXIirO AVD DBFEITDIHO STROVO PLACES. 

Tub ancients botii devised and executed all that coaM be expected fimdif 
nature of the arms known in their days, as also from the force and Tarietjo! 
enpnes then In um, either for attacki^ or defending^ fortified {daces. 

1. THBni WAT OF ATTACKING PCJLCES. 

Thb fifst method of attackipp a place was by blockade. They invested^ 
town with a wall built quite round it, and in which, at proper distaoc^, i^ 
made redoubts and magnsizines ; and between the wall and theNtoiro tbeT^N 
a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with pallisadoes, to hin^tbebe- 
aiegea fiom Koiw oat, as well as to prevent succours orprovisioiismmiDeji; 
bmieht in. In this manner they waited till famine did what they could M 
feet by force or art. From hence proceeded the ]eiie:th of the sieges kW 
by the ancients : as that of Troy,* which lasted ten years ; that ofM(^S! 
Psammeticus, which lasted twenty ; that of Nineveh, where we fiad Sariau- 

Sus defended himself for the space of seven. And Cyrus m^t naveliuoj 
? time before Babylon, where a stock of provisions for tireiity jmm 
been laid in, if he had not devised a different method of taking: it 



As they found blockades extremely tedious from their duration. tLeyior^o^ 
the metliod of scaling, which was done by raising a great number of »a«o 
against the walls, by means of which a great many files of soldiers m^t ciJP 
up together, and force their way in. , . 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, <» at least ineflectiBl,w7 
made the walls of their cities extremely high, and the towers, wherewith iwy 
were flanked, still considerably higher, that the ladders of the besicgew flfg 
not be able to reach the top of them. This obliged them to find out someowr 
way of getting to the lop of the ramparts ; and this was, buildiiig moveable ton- 
ers of wood, still higher than the walls, and by approaching them J^'^ r? ^ 
wooden towers. On the top of these towers, which formed a kind of pia^^'J 



was placed a competent number of soldiers, who with darts and ^'^^'V^ 
assistance of their balistfle and catapultae, scoured. the ramparts, aw c/eai^ 
them of the defenders ; and then, from a lower stage of the tower, they i 
down a kind of draw-bridge, which rested ujwn the wall, and gave the soiaieis 
admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of their si^'^ 
that of the battering-ram, by which they made breaches m tiie walls, aiw ope^ 
themselves a passage into the places besieged. This battering-ram fras a i^ 
thick beam oftimber, with a strong head of iron or brass at the end w "i^!"^ 
was pushed with the utmost force against the walls. There were seve^ ki" 
pf them ; but I shall give a more ample and particular account of these, 
well as other war-like engines, in another place. . . 

Thf y had still a fourth method of attackir^ places, which was, that ojw 
ping and underminiiig ; and this was done two different ways, that is, eitDer 
carry a subterranean path quite under the walls, into the heart of the c J^ 
and so open themselves a passage and entrance into it ; or ^'se? after the^J^ 
sapped the foundation of the wall, and put supporters under it,tofiiitn^^P 
with all sorts of combustible matter, and then to set that matter on fire, in^ro 
to burn down the supporters, calcine the materials of the wall, and throw ot) 
part of it. 

* Isomer makes no nueatiou of liie batteriajf ra.m, or znj warlike en{ia<< 



t. TRKIX MAKNER Or DBFBITSIKO PLACES. 

With respect to die lortii^ringand defending of towns, the ancients msde ttsft 
f all the fundamental principles and essential rulei now practised in the art 
t fortification. They bad the method of overflowing the country round about, 
> hinder the enemy's approaching: the town ; they made their ditches deep, 
nd of a steep ascent, and fenced them round with pallisadoes, to make the 
nemy's ascent or descent the more difficult ; they made their ramparts very 
tiick, and fenced them With stone or brick-work, that the battering-ram should 
ot be able to demolish them ; and very high, that the scaling of them should 
e equally impracticable ; they had their prelecting towers, from whence our 
dodem bastions derive their origin, for the flanking of the curtains ; they in- 
;eniously invented different machines for shooting arrows, throwing darts and 
ances, and hurling gieat stones with vast force and violence*; they had para- 
pets and battlements in the walls for the security of the soldiers, and covered 
galleries, whicb, going quite round the walls, served as subterraneous passages ; 
hey had intrenchmeuts behind the breaches and necks of the towers ; tney 
nade their sallies, too, in order to destroy the works of the besiegers, and to 
»et their engines on fire ; as also counter-mines to defeat the mines of the 
snemy ; and lastly, they built citadels, as places of retreat in case of extremity^ 
lo serve as the last recourse to a garrison upon the point of being forced, ^^nd 
ionnake the taking of the town of no effect, or at least to obtain a more ad- 
rantageous capitulation. All these methods of defending places against those 
that besieged Ihem, were known in the art of fortification, as it was practised 
unong the ancients j and they are the very same as are now in use among the 
modems, allowing tor such alteration as the difference of arms has occasioned. 
I thought it necessaiyto enter into this detail, in order to give the reader an 
idea of the ancient manner (^defending fortified towns, as also to remove a pra- 
judice which prevails among many of the modems, who imagine, that, because 
new names are now given to the same things, the thin^ themselves are thcrs- 
fore different in nature and principle. Since the invention of gun-powder, can* 
non indeed have been substituted in the place of the battering-ram, and musket*^ 
shot instead of balistss, catapults, scorpions, javelins, slings, and arrows. 
But does it therefore fdbw, that any of the fundamental rules of fortification 
are changed ? By no means. The ancients made as much use of the solidity of 
bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, as art and ingenuity would admit. 

VII. THB C0irDITI05 OF THE PERSIAN FORCES AFTER THE TIME OF CTRUS. 

I HAVE already observed, more than once, that we must not judge of the 
merit and courage of the Persian troops at all times, by what we see of them 
in Cyruses reign. I shall concltide this article of war with a judicious reflection 
made by Monsieur Bossuet, bishop of Meauz, on that subject. He observes,, 
that afler the death of that prince, the Persians, generally speakine,were igno- 
rant of the great advantages which result from severity, order, and disciplme ; 
from skill in drawing up an army, order in marching and encamping, and that 
happiness of conduct which moves those great bodies without disorder or confii- 
ston. Full of a vain ostentation of their power and greatness, and relying more 
upon strer^th than prudence, upon the number rather than the choice of their 
troops, they thought they had done all that was necessaiy, when they had 
drawn together immense numbers of people, who fought indeed with resolution 
but without order, and who found themselves encumbered with the vast multf 
tudes of useless persons in the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to 
such a height was their luxury grown, that they would have the same mag- 
nificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and delights, in the army, as in the 
king's court ; so that in their wars, the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their silver and gold plate, 
and all their rich furniture, were carried after them in prodigious quantities ; 
and in short, all the equipage and utensils required in so voluptuous a life. Afi 
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army coinpoted m this manner, and already clogs^cd with the cxccsshre mmlief 
Cif troops, bad the ad(tittonal load of vast muhituoes of such as did not fight. In 
Ibis GonftiskMS the troops coald not act in oMcert ; their orders never reedwd 
them in time ; and in action, every thing went on at randona , as ft were, witboot 
tbe possibility of any cooNBander's pieyeatii^ dttoider. Add to this, the ne- 
cesjjily they were under of finisbinr an ezpedllion quickly, and otj^^mg mto 
an eneny's countiy with great rapidity: becauae such a vast body of people, 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of audi thingv also as were requisile 

Ibr luxuiy and pleasure, consumed all that coukl be met widi in a vetf aboif 
time ; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend finom whence thej eoidd pmcuie 

subsistence. 

With all this vast train, however, the Penians astonished those nations mt 
were not more expert in militaiy affairs than tfaemsehres ; and mcHy of those 
that even excelled them, were yet overcome, being either weakened or dis- 
tressed by their own divisions, or overpowered hf the enemy's nmnbefs. By 
this means Egypt, as proud as she was of her antiquity, her wise isstotioDSt 
and the conquests of ber Sesostris, became sul^ect to uie Persians. Nor was 
it difficult for them to conquer Leaser Asia, and such Greek cokmies as tk 
iuxunr of E^bn[>t bad corrupted. But when they came to engage with Gveeee 
itself; they found what they had never met with before, ie^«Mar and well-dis- 
ciplined troops. skUful and experienced commanders, soldiets accustomed io 
temperance, whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, aad tendered both 
robust and active by wrestling and other exeicises practised in that coontij. 
The Grecian armies, indeed, were but small ; but they were like those stroif , 
TJgorous bodies, tbat seem to be all nerves and sinews, and f%di of apints in 
eveiy part ; at the same time they were so wdi commanded, and so pranpt 
in obeying the orders of their generals, that it seemed as if all the soldiers had 
Ijcen actuated by one soul, so perfect a hanBony was theie sn ail their motions. 

ARTICLE UL 

AILTS AXD SCIENCES. 

I DO not pretend to give an account of the eastern poetiy, of whidi we knovr 
little more than what we find in the books of the old Testament. Those pre- 
cious fra^^ents are sufficient to let us know the origpiaof poesy, its true destgo, 
the use that was made of it by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate the 
perfection, and sin^ the wonderful works of God, as also the dignity and sub- 
limity of style which ought to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the 
subject it treats. The di«;our8es of Job's friends, who lived in the east, as fa« 
hvnself did, and who were distipg^uished among the GFentiles as much by their 
learning as their birth, may likewise give us some notion of eastern eloquence in 
tbose early ages. 

What tne Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in general, and of the Atheniam 
in particular, according to Plato.* that they were out children in antiquitj^, is 
ver^ true with respect to arts and sciences, of which they have falsely ascribed 
tbe invention to chimerical persons, long posterior to the dehige. The holr 
Scriptures inform us, that before that epoch, God had discovered to mankjnl 
the art of tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feeding their flocks and cattk. 
when their habitation was in tents : of spinning wool and flax, and weaviqg it 
into stuflfe and linen ; of foiging ana polishing iron and braas, and putlli^ tMiD 
to numberless uses, that are necessary and convenient for life and sooie^.t 

We learn from the same Scriptures, that, veiy soon after ^ deluge, human 
industiy had made several discoveries very worthy of admiratioo ; as, 1. The 
art of spinning gpld thread, and of interweaving it with stufis. S» That of beat- 
voe gold, and with light thin leaves of it, to gild wood and other materials. 3. 
The secret of casting metals, as brass, silver, or gold, and of making all sorts 
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t figures with tbem in tmitatioD of natiape ; c^ wpwB&adag different kinds of olh*' 
ects, aod of iDakiqg an infinite variety of vessels of tbcie metals, for use and 
mament. 4. The art of painting, or carving upon wood, stone, or marble : and« 
. To name no more, that of dying their silks and stu&, and giving &em Uie 
lost exquisite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the deluge, it is easy to con* 
eive that Asia must have been the nurse, as it were, of arts and sciences, the 
emeoibrance of which had been preserved by tradition, and which were af- 
er wards revived and restored, by means of men's wants and necessities, which 
)ut theai upon all methods of industry and application. 

SiECTION I. — ^ARCHITECTURE. 

Thk building of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those famous cities, 
Babylon and Nineveh, which have been looked upon as prodigies ; the grari- 
ieur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, divided into numerous nails 
aind apartments, and adorned with eveiy ming that either decency or conve- 
Qiency could require ; the regularity and symmetiy of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiplied one upon another ; the nc^le gates of their cities ; 
the breadth and thickness of their ramparts ; the height and strength of their 
towers, their lai^e and commodious quays on the banks of their great rivers ; 
and their curious bold bridges built over them ; all these things. I say, wHh 
many other works of the like nature, show to what a degree of perfection archi^ 
lecture was carried in liiose ancient times. 

Yet I cannot say, whether, in those ages, this art arose to that degree of per^ 
fection which it afterwards attained in Greece and Italy ; or whether tnose^^ 
vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much boasted of by the anciente, were 
as remarkable for their beauty and regularity, as they were for their magni- 
tude and spaciousness. We hear of five- orders in architecture, the Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic. Corinthian, and Composite : but we never hear of an Asiatic or 
Egyptian order, which gives us reason to doubt whether symmetiy, measures^ 
and proportion of pillars, pilasters, and other omamente in architecture, were 
exactly observed in those ancient structures. 

SECTION 11. — ^MUSIC. 

It is no wonder, if in a countiy like Asia« addicted to volupkioBS and luxu- 
rious living, music, which is in a manner the soul of such enjoyments;, was in 
hi^h esteem, and cultivated with great application. The very names of the 

I)rmcipal styles of ancient music, which the modem has still preserved, name- 
y, the Dune, Phryjgian, Lydian, Ionian, and .£olian, sufficiently indicate the 
place where it had its origin, or at least, where it was improved and brought 
to perfection. We learn from holy Scripture, that in Laban's time, instru«> 
mental music was much in use in the countiy where he dwelt, that is, hi Meso- , 

Eotamia ; since, among the other reproaches he makes to his son«-in-law Jacob, 
e complains, that by his precipitate fli^t, he had put it out of his power to 
conduct him and his family, " with mirth and with song, with tabret and with 
harp."'* Among the booty that Cyrus had ordered to be set apart for his uncle 
Cyaxares, menuon is made of two &mous female musicians,! very skilful in 
their professipn, who accompanied a lady of Susa, and were taken prisoners 
with ner.J 
. , To detennine what degree of perfection music was carried to by the an- 
cients, is a question which veiy much puzzles the learned. It is the more 
difficult to be decided, because, to detennine justly upon it, it seems neces6a<o 
ly we should have several pieces of music composed by the ancients, with 
their notes, that we might examine both with our eyes and our ears. But unbap«> 
pily, it is not with music, in this respect, as with ancient sculpture and poetry^ 
of wdich we have so many noble momimeBts remaining ; whereas, on tm 'co»- 
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tnrff fl« batiB not ii^ one piece of theircompos^oo in tbe ti&er Kieiio?,^ 
trbich we can fonn a ceitain judgment of it, iod detensiiie wbether die un- 
tie of ^ ancieDts was as perfect as ours. 

it is geneiaUy allowed, that the ancients were aGqaainted witii tbe triple 
STBophoiiy, that is, the harmon/ of roices, that of imtnunents, and that of 
voices and instruments in concert. 

It is also agreed, that tbey excelled m what relates to riiytfamiis. Wint b 
meant b7 rfaythmus, is the assemblage or union of various times in munc, wfakh 
are joined together with a certain onier, and in certain proportions. To od- 
derstand this definition, it is to be observed, that the music we are speakhf 
of. was always set and suqg to the words of certain verses, in which ereiy syl- 
lable was distinguished into lonff and short ; that the short syllable was pro- 
nounced as ouick again as the Tone ; that therefore the former was leckooed 
to make up out OJe time, wbil^ £e latter made up two ; and cooseqaeatiy 
the sound which answered t6 tlits was to continue twice as long as tw sooDd 
which answered to the other ; or, which is the same thing*, it was to consist of 
two times or measures, while the other comprehended but one ; that tlie verses 
which were sung consisted oi a certain number of feet, formed by tbe di&r- 
eol combinations of these loog and short syllables ; and that the rnytbrons of 
die song regularly followed the march of mese feet. As these feet, of what- 
ever nature or eitent, were always divided into two equal or unequal paits^ 
•f which the former was called 4f <rir. elevation or rising, and tbe latter ^> 
dqiressing or (ailing ; so tbe ih^^thmus ^ the song, whidi answered to enrj 
one of th^ feet, was divided into two parts equally or unequally, by vvi)^ 
we now call a beaty and rest or intermission. The scnipulous regard tbe ao- 
ci^nts had to the quantity of their syllables m their vocal music, made tbeir 
ihythmus much more perfect and regular than ours : for our poeti^ is wt 
formed upon the measure of long aiKl dbort syllables ; but. nevertbele^/ 
skilful musician among us may in some manner express, by tne length of tbe 
sounds, the quantity of every syllable. This account or tbe rh^rthinus of tbff 
ancients I have copied from one of the dissertations of Monsieur Bmtte; 
which I have done out of regard for young students, to whom this little ti- 
planation may be of great use for the understanding of several pass^ m 
ancient authois. I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute amoi^ the learned, concemii:^ Hie music of 
the ancients, iS, to know whether they understood music in several parts ; that 
is, a composition consisting of several parts, and in which all i^ose different 
parts form each by itself a complete piece, and at the same time have a hai- 
monious connexion, as it is in our counteipoint or c<»cert, whether simple 
or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this matter, and wfaateTer 
else relates to the music of the ancients, I refer him to ttie leaine^ disserta- 
tions of the above-mentioned M. Burette, inserted in the 3d, 4th, and ^ ^^ 
lumes of the memoirB of the Roy;al Acaae;iiy de$ B^e$ Li^fiet, which shov 
the profound eiuditkHi and exquisite taste of that writer. 

SECTIOir III. — ^PHYSIC. 

Wb likewise discover, in those early times, the origin of physic, fte begin- 
nings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were veiy rude and hn^ 
iiM^t. Herodotus, and after him Stcabo, observe, that it was a general custom 
amoi» the Babylonians, to expose their sick persons to the view of passengeis, 
in order to learn from them whether they had been afflicted with the like dis- 
temper, and by what remedies they bad been cured.* From hence several 
people have pretended, that physic is nothing else than a conjectural aod ex- 
perimental science, entirely resulting from observations made upon the nature 
of diiforent diseases, and upon such things as are conducive or pi^udicial to 

• H«wd. L i. e. 197. Stnb. 1. 16. p. 148. 
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ial^. It must be confessed^ that experience will go a gieatt way ; but that 
one -is not sufficient. The famous Iiippocrates made great use of it in his 
?actice ; but he did not entirely rely upon it. The custom was, in those days, 
r ak pNsrsons that had been sick, ana were cured, to put up a tablet dedi* 
ited to JBsculapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies that had 
(Stored them to health.* That celebrated physician caused all these inscrip- . 
ons and menaorials to be copied out, which were of great advants^e to him. 
Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great use ana esteem.f 
^sculapius, who flourished at that time, is lodged upon as the inventor of that 
rt, and had even then brought it to great i>erfection by his profound know- 
idge in botany, by his great skill in medicinal preparations and chirurgical 
perations ; for in those days these several branches were not separated from 
ne another, but were all included under the denomination of Physic. 
The two sons of iE^sct^pius, Podalirius and Machaon, who commanded a 
ertarn number of troops at the siege of Troy, were both most excellent phy- 
icians and brave officers, and rendered as much service to the Grecian army 
y their skill in their medical, as they did b;^ their courage and conduct in 
fieir military capacity.]; Nor did Achilles hhnself, or even Alexander 'the 
xreat, in aftet-times, tnink the knowledge of this science improper for a gene* 
al, or beneath his dignity. § On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron, 
he centaur, and afterwards instructed his friend Patroclus in it, who did not 
iisdain to exercise the art, m healing the wound of Eurypilus. This wound 
le healed by the application of a certain root, which immediately assua^d 
the pain, and stopped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of physic which 
treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, and almost the on^ brancfar 
of the science used in those early tmies. Virgil, speaking df a celebrated phy-^ 
sician, who was mstructed in his art by Apollo himself, seems to confine that 
profession to the knowledge of simples: Scire potestates herbarum^ wumqtM 
medendi maluit.W It was nature itself that offered those innocent and salutaiy 
remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make use of them. Their gar* 
dens, fields, and woods supplied them with an infinite plenty and variety. IT 
As yet no use was made of minerals, treacles, and other compositions, smcs 
discovered by closer and rtiore inquisitive researches into nature.** 

Pliny says, that l>hysic, brought by iEsculapius into great reputation about 
the time of the Trojan war, was soon after neglected and lost, ana lay in a man- 
ner buried in darkness till the time of the Peloponnesian war, when it was re- 
vived by Hippocrates, and restored to its ancient honour and credit. ft This 
may be true with respect to Greece ; but in Persia we find it always cultivated, 
and constantly held in great reputation. The great Cyrus, as is observed by 
Xenojphon, never failed to take a certain number of excellent physicians along 
with him in the army, rewarding them very liberally, and treating them with' 
particular regard.tt He farther remarks, that in this, Cfyrus only followed a cus- 
tom that had been anciently established among their genends ; and that the 
younger Cyrus acted in the same manner.§§ 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, fliat it was Hippocrates who carried 
this science to its h%hest perfection : and diough it is certain, that several 
improvements and new discoveries have been made in that art since his time, 
yet he is still looked upon, by the ablest physicians, as the first and chief master 
of the faculty, and as the person whose writings oi]^ht to be the chief study of 
those who would distinguish themselves in that proifesskm. 

Men thus qualified, who, besides their having studied the most celebrated 
physicians, as well ancient as modem, besides the knowledge th^ have ac- 
quired of the virtues of simples, the principles of natural philosophy, and th^ 
constitutbn and contexture of human bodies, have had a long practice and ex- 
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perieno^ and to that hafe added their own aerious r^ectioas; sadh neftat 
tliete, in a tvey-ordered state, deaerre to be highly rewarded and cyMiogui^, 
as the Hol^ Spirit itself siepifies to us in the sacred writings: ^ The skill oi 
the physician shall lift up bis head ; and in the si^t of great men be shall be 
iaadniiratioD :"* since all their labours, lucubratioDS, and watchillg8,ared^ 
voted to the people's health, which of all human blessings is the dearest and 
most Tahiable. And yet this blessing is what mankind are the least carefiii to 
prestrre. They do not only destroy it by riot and excess, but, through a blioi 
credulity, they foolishly intrust it with pem^is of no skill or experience, wbo 
impose upon them by their imprudence and preimmptiooy or seouce then I7 
thoir flattering assurances of infallible recoveiy.t 

SECTIOH IT. — ^ASTRONOMY. 

' As mtidi as the Grecians desired to be esteemed the aothms and iofentoQ 
of all arts and sciences, they could nev«r absolutely deny the Babylonians the 
honour of having laid the ioundations of astronomy. The advantageous sitoa- 
tion of Babylon, which was built upon a wide extended flat countiy, whe/eno 
meuntains bounded the prospect ; the constant clearness and serenity of ibe 
air in that country, so favourable to the iree contemplation of the heavens ; per* 
ha|Xi also the eitraordinaiy height of the tower of iBabel, wbich seemed to I'e 
intended for an observatory ; all these circumstances were strong motives to 
e^gige thb people in a more nice observation of the various motions of ^ 
heavenly bodies and the regular courae of the stars4 The abb^ ReoaxM^ 
hia Dissertation upon the Sphere, observes, that the plain which in Scriptare 
is called Shinar, and in which Babylon stood, is &e same that is called by toe 
Afabians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of the Habbassk^) 
in whose rewn the scit^nces be^oi to flourish among the Arabians, caused ue 
astronomicarobservatioos to be made, which for several a^es directed all ^ 
astronomers of Europe ; and that the sultan Gelaleddin li^likscfaah, the thiia 
<^f the Se)jukides, caused a course of the like observations to be made,Beai 
ihree bundled years aAerwards, in the same place : from whence it appeais, 



Ihat this place was always reckoned one of toe most suitable in the vc 
astronomical obseTvations.§ ^ 

The ancient Babvlonians could not have carried ttieirs to any P^^ffr^' 
tion, for want of the nelp of telescopes, which are of modem inventjon, and bare 
greatly cootiibuted of late years to render our astronomical inquiries m(^ 
perfect and exact. Whatever they were, they have not come down io us. 
Epigenes, a great and credible auttor, according to Pliny, speaks of observ^ 
tions made for the space of seven hundred and twenty years, and ioaprmtea 
upon 8()uares of brick : which if it be true, must leadi back to a ver^ ea^ 
antiquity .1 Those of which Calisthenes, a philos<^er in Alexander's court, 
makes mention, and of which he gave Aristotle an account) include t903Tean, 
and consequently must commence very near the deluge, and the timeo/^'^' 
tod*s building the city of Babylon. IT 

We are certainly under great obligati(»s, for which our acknowledgno^^" 
are due, to ttke lalxxirs and curious inquiries of those who have coDtnbatea w 
the discovery or improvement of so useful a science ; a science not only of gi^^^ 
service to agriculture and navigation, by the kiiowledge it gives us (^tbeT^* 
lar course of the stars, and of the wonderful, constant, and uniform piopor^ 
of days, months, seasons, and years, but even to religion itself; with mm^ 
Plato shows, the study of that science has a veiy close and necessaiy coooex' 
ion ; as it directly tends to inspire us with great reverence for the Deitji wfiOt 
■ 1 . »..>.■ ■11 '■ - ■ I ■ I . 11 . - ' ■ 1. 1 ,■■■■ . ..1 .1 I ., I. ■ ■ ■ 1 1 

f Palam eit, at quisqa* inter Utot loqueado polleat, impentoieai illico ritm aoitni newiqitf C«i^^" 
CO bluida est tperaaui pro m cuique dttlc«do.— Plin. 1. zxix. e. 1. 

X A pnncipio Aujrrii propter pltuMtiem ■nag^nitudioemqae reKioiiaa<|«Miiicolebwit»eii»c«ita**^''!'' 
part* patcat et apertuin uituerentur, t^^aetipiMt mtttiiM|iie stelfftrum obaervaFemot.— ^ic. Ittk'k ^ ^^^ 
»• ^- ... ( Memoir* of th* Aemdemj dei B^Hes Lettres, Vol. I. Pafff. ii. ^ i 
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itb an Infihile wisdom, presides over the gpyemment of the universe, and is 
resent and attentive to all our actions.* but, at the same time, we cannot suf* 
ciently deplore the misfortune of those veiy philosophers, who, hr their suc- 
3ssful application and astronomical inquiries, came veiy near tne Creator. 
nd were yet so unhappy as not to find him, because they did not serve and 
dore him a.s they ought to do, nor govern their actions by the rules anddiiec 
ons of that divme model.f 

SECTION V. — ^JUDICIAL ASTROLOOT. 

As to the Babylonian and other eastern philosophers, the study of the hea- 
enly bodies was so far from leading them, as it ought to have done, to the 
nowled^e of Him who is both their creator and governor, that for the most 
art it carried them into impious practices, and the extravagances of judicial 
strology. So we term that deceitful and presumptuous science, which pre- 
ends to judge of things to come by the knowledge of the stars, and to foretell 
vents by the situation of the planets, and by their different aspects. A science 
jUstly looked upon as a madness and folly by all the most sensible writers among 
he pagans themselves. O deHrcUionem incredibUem / cries Cicero, in re 
uting the extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequently called Chal 
leans, from the country that first produced them ; who, in consequence of the 
observations made, as they affirmed, by their predecessors upon all past events 
or the space only of four hundred and seventy thousand years, pretend to know 
issuredly, b^ the aspect and combination of the stars and planets, at the in- 
stant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, temper, manners, the con- 
stitution of his body, his actions, and, in a word, all the events, wiUi the dura- 
tion of his life. He details a thousand absurdities of this opinion, which are 
sufficient to expose it 4o ridicule and contempt ; and asks, why of all that vast 
number of chiiaren that are bom in the same moment, and without doubt ex- 
actly under the aspect of the same stars, there are not two of them whose lives 
and fortunes resemble each other ? tie puts this farther question, whether 
that great number of men that periled at the battle of Cannae, and died of one 
and Sie same death, were all bom under the same constellations ?j; 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely upon fraud and 
imposture, fraitdtdentisnrna artiwn, as Pliny calls it, should ever acquire so 
much credit as this has done, throughout the whole world and in all a^es. 
What has supported and brought it into such repute, continues that author^ 
is the natural curiosity men have to p«>netrate into futurity, and to know ,be* 
forehand the things tfaiat are to befall them : NuUo non avidoftUura de se set* 
endi ; attended with a superstitious creduiltjr, which is agreeably flattered with 
the grateful and mag^nificent promises of which those fortune-tellera are never 
sparine. Ita hUmdusirrm desideraiissimisque promissis addidit vires religion 
nia, aa quas nuixime etiamnum caligat kumanum genus,^ 

Modem writers, &nd among others, two of our greatest philosophers, Gassendi 
and Rohault, have inveighed against the folly of that pretended science, with 
the same enei^, and have den^pnstrated it to be equally void of principle and 
experience.!! 

As for its principles. The heavens, acoordii^ to the system of the astrologers, 
are divided into twelve equal parts ; which parts are taken, not according to the 
poles of the world, but according to those of the zodiac : these twelve parts or 
proportions of heaven, have each of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge,, 
parentage, &c. The most important and decisive portion is that which is nex* 
under the horizon, and which is called the ascendant, because it is i^ady to 
ascend and appear above the horizon when a man comes into the world. The 
I ■ ■ ■ .1.11 I. ^ I. Ill .- I.I — . I . I 
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tbem'upon the bare words of these impostors, without any proois, or even witboo 
the least shadow of probability ? The critical moment, and that <xi which al 
their predictions depend, is that of the birth. And why not as well the momeEt 
of conception ? Why have the stars no influence during^ the nine months ofpree' 
nancy? Or is it possible, consideriiig^ the incredible rapidity of the faearen^ 
bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise detenninate moment, without 
the least variatioo^ more or less, which is sufficient to overthrow all ? A tfaou- 
sand other objections of the same kind mig^t be made, which are altqgelhep 
Qnaoswerable. 

As for experience, they have still less reason to flatter themselves on that 
Whatever they have of that, must consist in observations founded upon ev 
that have always come to pa^ in the same manner, whenever the planets n 
found in the same situation. Now, it is unanimously agreed by astronoin 
that several thousand years must pass before air|r such situation of the stais 
as they would imagine, can twice happen ; and it is very certain, that the state 
in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet been since the cmikm 
of the world. The reader may consult the two philosophers above mentioDed, 
particularly Gassendi, who has more copiously treated this subject. Butsndi, 
and no better, are the foundations upon which the whole structure of judk»I 
asfanology is built. 

But what is astonishing, and ai^g^ues an absolute want of all reason* », that 
certain pretended wits, who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convicting proofs of religion, and who refuse to believe even the clearest aod 
most certam prophecies upon the word of God, do sometimes g^ive entire ciedit 
to the vain predictions of those astrologers and impostors. 

St. Austin, in several pa«iages of his writings, informs us, that this stupid aod 
sacrilegious credulity is a just chastisement from God, who frequently pumshes 
the voluntary blindness of men, by inflictii^ a still greater blinaness ; aid who 
suffers evil spirits, that they maj^ keep their servants still moie in their nets, 
•ometimes to foretell things which do really come to pass, and of wlJch the 
expectation veiy oflen serves only to torment them.* 

God,who alone foresees future contingencies and events, because he ak»e istiie 
sovereign disposer and director of their, does oAen in Scripture leviJe the igno- 
rance of the Babylonian astrologers, so much boasted of, callir^ them foigen 
of lies and falsehood : he moreover aefies all the false gods to foretell any thiig 
whatever ; consents, if they do, that they should be worshipped as gods. Then 
addressing himself to the ci^ of Babylon, he particular^r declares all thcci^ 
cumstances of the miseries with which she shall be overwhelmed, above two 
hundred years afler that prediction ; and that none of her prognosticatoiSyWfao 
had flattered her with the assurances of a perpetual grandeur they pretended 
to have read in the stars, should be able to avert the judgment, or even to fore- 
see the time of its accomplishroent.t Indeed,'how should they ? since at the 
very time of its execution, when Belshazzar, the last kii^ of 'Babylon, saw a 
hand come out of the wall, and write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, 



* Hit omoibiw coDridentis, non ioimerito creditor, cam utrolMfi mmbiliter ronlu rem. petmBa«iit oe* 
rtilt<» inftUncta fieri tpintuum non honorum, quorum cura est has faJsas et noxias q)ioi»nes de astralibus fttii 
tnacrere humanis mentahus atque firmare, non horoscopi notati et inspecti aliqua arte, que nulla est— De. 
Cir. Dei, 1, lA e. 7, 

t *' Therefore shftlleyil come upon tbee, khooshalt not know from •henoe «t risetb: mad mischief shsB 
fall ufOB thee, thou shalt not be able to pot it off: and desolation shall come upon thee suddeolr wbick 
tbov Shalt not haow. Stand now with tfauM enchantmenta, and with the moititmfo of thy aoKeries, whereia 
tho» hut lebottred from thr joiith; if so be, thou shaJt be able to profit, if so be. thou marcstinTaiL 
S^"?. '^^*'* ".***• ""?'™l' •^ **y"«*^*«- J«»»»»**»«Mtw>io|c«f^the«ai-twwf«,t4lw«iM«i. 
iT^rl^K^ ^P- ^^«'^^* *^«« '^~" **»«•• *»»«'«• that shall eome UMn thee. BeWUUther sEauTm 
3fu nU5i''* *•" *"^ **»«" ' "^^^ •^" »ot deKrer themsetres fSnn thn p<mer i/iktZ^^^ 



aldesins, and^^^n a word, all tbe pretended sages of the cowitiy, were not able 
much as to read the writing.* Here, then, we see astrology ami magic cou- 
nted of ignorance and impotence, in the very place where they were most ii| 
ictice, and on an occasion when it was certainly their interest to display 
iir science and whole power. 

ARTICLE IV. 

RELIOION. 

ThC: moa*: authentic and general idolatry in the woiid, is that wherein the son 
id moon were the objects of diWne worship. This idolatry was founded upon 
mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of ascending up to the Deity, stopped 
lort at the veil, which both covered and discovered him. With the least reflec- 
Dn or penetration, th^ might have discerned the Sovereign who commanded, 
om the minister who did but obey.t 

In all ages, mankind have been sensibly convinced of the necessity of an inter* 
3urse between Grod and man : and adoration^ supposes God to be both atten* 
ve to man's desires, and capable of fiilfilling them. But the distance of the 
111 and of the moon is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore, foolish men 
ndeavoured to remedy diis inconvenience, by laying their hands upon thehr 
louths, and then lifUng them up in order to testify that they would be glad to 
nite themselves to those false gods, but that they could not.| This was tiiat 
napious custom so prevalent throughout all the East, fvom which Job esteemed 
timself happy to have been preserved: *' If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
)T the moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
ny mooth hath kissed .my hand.''$ 

The Persians adored the sun, and particularly the rising sun, with the most 
profound veneration, to whom they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horses 
of the greatest beauty and value, a^ we have seen in C;p^rus*s stately cavalcade.il 
(This same ceremony was practised by the Babylonians ; of whom some im- 
pious kings of Judah bonowed it, and brought it into Palestine.^ Sometimes 
they likewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much Known among 
them by the name of Mithra^lT 

By a natural consequence of the worship they paid to the sun, they likewise 
paid a particular veneration to fire, always invoked it first in the sacrifices,'** 
carried it with great respect before the king in all his marches ; intrusted the 
keeping of their sacred fire, which came down from heaven, as they pretended, 
to none but the Magi ; and would have looked upon it as the greatest of misfor- 
tunes, if it had been suffered to go out. ft Histoiy informs us, that tbe emperor 
Heracliuf,, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished several of their 
temples, and particularly the chapel in which ihe sacred fire had been pre- 
served till that time, which occasionedjgreat mourning and lamentation through- 
out the whole country 4t "^^^ Persians likewise honoured water, the earth, 
and the winds, as so many deities.§$ 

Tbe cruel ceremony of causipg children to pass through the fire, was undoubt- 
edly a consequence of the worship paid to mat element ; for this fire-worship 
was common to the Babylonians and Persians. The Scripture positively says 
of tbe people of Mesopotamia, who were sent as a colony into the countir of 
the Samantans, that '* they caused their children to pass through the fire.^' It 
is well known how common this barbarous custom became, in many provinces 
of Asia. 

Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a more extraordinaiy nature, 
Aamely , Oromasdes and Arimaniu8.tlll The former they looked upon as the au* 
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* D«a. ▼. 3. t Amonf the Hebrews, tbe ordtBer|r BMne for the ran sigiiifies a nimf ter. 

X SopentttiotM Tvlgm nMaum ori admorent, oaculom lahiis presnt.— ^inuc. p. 3. From thence oomei 
Sm worde^ior.irc / that is lo tej, ad o$ manum admcroert, 

\ Tbe text is a kind of oath. Job xxxi. 96, 37. || Her. 1. L e. 191. 
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tfaor <ifaH die Ueini^aod good thii^Bttiiat happened 1o diem; and flie latk^ 
M the author of all & evils wbeiewith they were afflicted. I shall g^ve a ]aig« 
account of these deities hereafter. 

The Persians erected neither statues nor temples, nor altars to Uieir grxk 
but offered their sacrifices in the open air, andgenerall j on the tops of hiJJs, or 
onhifh places.* It was in the open fields that Cirrus acquitted himself of that 
religious duty, when he made the pompous and solemn processioo ahead? 
spoken of.f It is supposed to have been through the advice and instigation oi 
the Magi, that Xenes, the Persian king;, burnt all the Grecian temples, e.^ 
teeming it injurious to the majesty of God, to shut him up within walls, to 
-whom all things are open, and to whom the whole world should be reckoned 
as a house or a temple.t 

Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted more wisely thac 
the Penians, in tlAt they erected temples wiUiin their cities, and thereby sup- 
posed their gods to reside among them, which was a proper way to inspire tfae 
people with sentiments of religion and p)ety.§ Varn> was not of the same 
opinioo.: St. Austin has preserved th.at passage of his works. It Afler baring 
ooseryed, that the Romans had worshipped their gods without statues or ima- 
ges for above a hundred and seventy years, he adds, that, if thej bad sdD 
preserved that ancient custom, their religion would have been the Toore pure 
and free from corruption ; Quod n ctdkue mamissHy castins dii observareniur; 
and to confirm his sentiment, he cites the example of the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine the motive of his sacrifices to 
any private or domestic interest. This was a fine way of attachipg all parfico* 
jar persons to the public good, by teaching them that they ou^ht never^ sa- 
crifice for themselves only, but for the kiii^ and the whole state, wherein ereij 
man was comprehended with the rest of bis fellow-citizens. 

Xhe Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies relating' to tiieir wor- 
ship ; and it was to them the people had recourse, in order to be instructed 
therein, and to know on what days, to what ^ods, and after what manner, tfaey 
were to offer their sacrifices. As these Magi were all of one tribe, and as none 
liut the son of a priest could pretend to the honour of the priesthood, they 
kept all their learning and knowled^, whether in religious or political ad- 
eems, to themselves and their families ; nor was it lawful for them to instnict 
any strangers in these matters, without the king's permission. It was graDted 
in favour of Tbemistocles, and was, according^ to rlutarch, a particular effect 
of tbe prince's great consideration for that distinguished person. V 

This knowledge and skill in Religious matters, which made Plato define ma- 
gic, or the learning of tbe Magi, tbe art of worsbippii^ tbe gods in a becoming 
manner, ^cv S«f ajrcav. gave the Magi great authority, ooth with the prince and 
the people, who could cffer no sacrifice without their presence and ministration. 

And before a prince in Persia could cpme to tbe crown, he was obliged to 
receive instruction for a certain time firom some of tbe Magi, and to leam of 
them both the art of reigning, and that of worshipping the gods after a proper 
manner.** Nor did he determine any important affair of state, when he 
was upon the throne, without first taking tbeir advice and opinion ; for which 
reason Pliny says, that even in his time they were looked upon, in all the eastern 
countries, as> tbe masters and directors of princes, and of those who styled them- 
selves tbe kings of kings. ft 
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X A »«etoribui Ma^it Xeraea inSatninasie templa Gnecue dtcitur, quod |»arietU>ii8 tneradeniBt d«o«, qu^oi 
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They were the sages, die plilIosoi^TS, and men of leaming in Persia ; as 
i Gymnosophists and Bracnmans were amon^ the Indians, and the Druida 
kong the Gauls. Their great reputation invited people from the most dis- 
it countries to be instructed by them in philosophy and religion ; and we 
5 assured it was from them that Pythagoras borrowed the principles of that 
irning, by which he acquired so much veneration and respect among the 
eeks, excepting onl^ his doctrine of transmigration, which he learned of the 
^]^tians, and by which he corrupted and debased the ancient doctrine of the 
agi concerning the hnmortality of thesouL 

It is generally agreed that Zoroaster was the original author and founder of 

is sect ; but authors are considerably divided in their opinions about the time 

which he lived.' What Pliny says upon this head, may reasonably serve to 

concile that variety of opinions, as is very judiciously observed by Dr Pri- 

jaux.* We read in that author, that there were two persons named Zoroas- 

r, between whose lives there might be the distance of 600 years. The first 

them was the founder of the Magian sect about the year of the world 2900 , 

id the latter, who certainly flourished between the beginning of Cyrus's reign 

the East, and the end of Darius's, son of Hytaspes, was the restorer and re* 

•rmer of it. 

Throughout all the eastern countries, idolatry was divided into two principal 
icts ; that of the Sabeans, who adored images ; and that of the Inaeri, who 
orshipped fire. The former of these sects had its rise among the Chsudeans, 
rho, from their knowledge of astronomy, and their particular application to 
ae study of the several planets, which they believed tobe inhabited by so many 
itelligences, who were to those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, were 
aduced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Di- 
na, or the Moon, by so many images or statues, in which they imagined those 
>Te tended intelligences or deities, were as really present as in the planets them- 
elves. In time, the number of their gods increased ; this image-worship, from 
I^haldea, spread itself throughout all the East; from thence passed (o Egypt ; 
ind at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it through all the west- 
ern nations. 

To this sect of the Sabeans, that of the Magi, which also took its rise in the 
lame eastern countries,wasdiametricallT opposite. The Magi utterly abhorred 
images, and worshipped God only under the form of lire ; looking upon that, 
jn account of its purity, brightness, activity, subtlety, fecundity, and incorrupti- 
bility, as the most perfect symbol or representation of the Deity. They be- 
^n first in Persia, and there and in India were the only places where this sect 
was propagated, where they remain even to this day. The chief doctrine was, 
thai there were two principals ; one the cause of all good, and the other the 
cause of all evil. The former is represented by light, and the other by 
darkness, as their truest symbols. The good god they named Yazdan and 
Ormuzd, and the evil god Ahraman. TJie former is by the Greeks called Or- 
omasdes, and the latter Arimanius. And therefore, when Xerxes prated that 
his enemies might always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens as 
the Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil 
god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, their good god.f 

Concerning these two gods, they had this difference of opinion, that whereas 
some held both of them to have been from all eternity, others contended that 
the good god only was eternal, and the other was created. But they both 
agreed in this, that there will be a continual opposition between these two, tilt 
the end of the world : that then the good god shall overcome the evil god, and 
that from thenceforward each of them shall have a world to himself; that is« 
the good god, his world with all the good ; and the evil god, his world with the 
wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Darius, undertook to refoim 
some articles in the religion of the Magian sect, which for several ages had been 

• Hist Nat 1. XM. c« 1. f 'l<*t« I« Thei«lil( ^ 19ft, 
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the pndomiianl iKligioii of the Medes and Peinaaie; but, since the deaft of 
Smeidis and his chief confederates, and the massacre of their adh^ents aiid 
ibUowen, was fidlen into great contempt. It is thought this reibimer nude 
his fiist appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief refimnation he made in the Magian rel^on, was in the first piu- 
cipk of it. For wherras before, they had held as a ninaameDtal piinciple the 
being of the two supreme first causes ; the first light, which was the author of 
all good, and the other daikness, the author of all evil : and that of the mix- 
ture of these two, as thej were in a continual stn^gle with each other, all thiDgs 
were made ; he introduced a principal, superior to them both, one supreme 
God, who created both light and darkness ; and who, out of these two pnoci- 
ples, made all other things according to his own will and pleasure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine was, that there 
was one Supreme Being, independent and self-existing fimn all eternity : tkt 
under him there were two angels ; one the angel of li|ght« who is the author cf 
all good; and the other the angel of darkness, who is the author of all evil; 
that these two, out of the mixture of light and daiicness, made aU things tkt 
exist ; that they are in a perpetual struggle with each other ; that where the 
angel of li^ht prevails, there good reigns ; and that where the angel of dark- 
ness prevails, there evil takes place : that this struggle shall continue to the 
end of the woiid ; that then there shall be a general resurrection and a day of 
judgment, wherein all shall receive a just retribution accordii^ to their works. 
AAer which the angel of darkness and his disciples shall go into a world of 
their own, where they shall suffer, in everlasting darkness, the ponishmentof 
their evil deeds ; and the aogel of light and his disciples shall also go into a 
world of their own, where they shall receive, in everlastings light, the rewaid 
due to their good deeds ; that ailer this, they shall remain separated for erer, 
and light and darkness be no more mixed together to all eternity* M^istbe 
remainder of that sect, which is now in Persia and India, do, ivithoiA airf ya- 
riatkui, after so many ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to inlinm the reader, that almost all these tenets, though altered 
in many circumstances, do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy 
Scrijitures ; with which it plainly appears the two Zoroasters were well ac- 
quamted, it beiiy easy for both of them to have had an intercourse or personal 
acquaintance with the people of God ; the first of them in Syria, where the 
Israelites had been long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to whidi place the same 
people were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might confer with Daniel 
nimself, who was in very g^at power and credit in the Persian court. 

Another reformation made by 2k>roaster in the ancient Magian religion, was, 
that he caused temples to be built, wherein their sacred fires were carefully 
and constantly preserved : and especially that which be pretended himself to 
have brought down from neaven. Over this the priest kept a perpetual watdi 
night and day, to prevent its being extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the Marians, the reader will Bod 
venr largely and learnedly treated in dean Prideaux^ Connexions of the Old 
and. New Testament, &c. from whence I have taken this short extract. 

THEIR MARRIAGES, AND MANNFER OF JSXmYINO THE DEADu 

Having said so much of the religion of the eastern nations, which is an article 
I thought myself obliged to enlaige upon, because I look upon it as an essential 
part 01 their history, I shall be forced to treat of their otoer customs with the 

freater brevity : amoiig which their marriages and burials are too inaterial to 
e omitted. 

There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a greater idea of the prth 
found darkness into which idolatry had plunged mankind, than the public 
prostitution of women at Babylon, which was not only authorized by law, but 
even commanded by the religion of thiir country, upon a certain festival of 
Sf ^®*u' ^^e^'atedin honour of the goddess Venus, under the name of My- 
litta, wluMe temple, by means of this infamous ceremony, became a biotbeL 
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or place of debaucheir.* This wkked custom was still Existing when tb« 
Israelites were carried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason the 
pronhet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admonish them against so abomi- 
nable a scandal. t 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dignity and sanctity of the 
matrimonial institution, than the Babylonians. I do not mean only with re« 

fard to that incredible multitude of wives and concubines, with which their 
ings filled their seraglios, and of whom they were as jealous as if they had 
but one wife, keeping them shut up in separate apaitments, under ji strict 
guard of eunuchs, without suffering them to have any communication with one 
another, much less with persons without doors.]; It strikes one with horror to 
read how far tiiey neglected the most common laws of nature. Even incest 
with a sister was allowed among them by their laws, or at least authorized by 
their Magi, those pretended sages of Persia, as we have seen Jn the history of 
Cambyses.§ Nor did even a father respect his own daughter, or a mother 
the son of ner own body. We read in rlutarch, that Paiysatis, the mother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, who strove in all things to please the kii^ her son, per 
ceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for one of his own daughters, 
called Atossa, was so far from opposite his uiJawful desire, that she herself 
advised him to marry her, and make her his wife, and laughed at the maxima 
and laws of the Grecians, which declared such marriage to be unlawful/ *For" 
says she to him, carrying her flattery to a monstrous excess, *' are not yon 
yourself set by God over the Persians, as the only law and- rule of what is be- 
comiiy or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ?"i| 

This detestable custom continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who« 
having become master of Persia by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an express law to suppress it. These enormities may serve to teach us from 
what an abyss the gospel has delivered us ; and how weak a barrier human 
wisdom is of itself against the most extravagant and abominable crimes. 

1 shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their manner of buiy iog 
the dead. It was not the custom of the eastern nations, and especially of 
the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and to consume their bodies 
in the flames. IT Accordii^ly we find that Cyrus,** when be was at tlie point of 
death, took care to chaige his children to inter his body, and to restore it to 
the earth ; that is the expression he makes use of; by which he seems to declare, 
that he looked upon the eadb as the original parent from whence he sprung, 
and to Mkich he ought to retum.tt And when Cambyses had offered a thousand 
indfenities to the dead body of Amasis, king of Egypt, he thought he crowned 
^ by causing it to be burnt, which was equally contrary to the Egyptian and 
Pf rsian manner of treating the dead. It was the custom of the latter to wrap 
up their dead in Wax,|| in order to keep them the longer from cormption.§§ 

I thought proper to give a full account, in this place, of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Persians,Decause the history of that people will take up a great 
part of this work, and because I shall say no more on that subject in the sequel. 
•The treatise of Barnabas Bri6Son,i||| president of the parliament of Paris, upon 
the government of the Persians, has been of great use to me. Such collections 
as these, when they are made by able hands, save a writer a great deal of pains, 
^nd furnish him with matter of erudition, that costs him little, and yet often does 
him great honour. 
" ' ' ' ' - ' * 

* Hend. I.i. c. 199. t Barach, vi. 42, 43. t Herod. L i. c. 135. 

< PhUo. lib. de Speeial. Leg. p. 778. Dioff. Laert in Procem. p. 6. 

K lo Artax. p. 1093. V Herod. L iii. e. 19. 

** Ae miht qnidem antiquiinmum npaltone fenm id fuiMe Tidelnr, quo apad XeaophoDten Cjnrusolitim 

n«dditw enim term corpu«, et ita locaUtm ae titnin quasi operimento matrit obducttur.— Cic. lib. iL i» 

*'«g. n. 56. 

ft Cjnop. 1. Tiii. p. 388. 
it Ooadniiit ASfTptii mortiMM, eteot domi lervant : Pene jaai eera ciroum litoa oondiimt, ut qaam nasi 
Qe pennaneaat ditttnrna eorporia.--^ie. Tuicul, ^ifitt. lib. i. n. 108. 

M Herod. 1. iii. c. IS. 
OB Barnab. Britiomiii de Rcgto Ponamm PriDeapala« *c Ain^eotorat^ aa. 27ia 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE GAV8B OP THE DBCLCHSIOir OF THB PER8IAV EifPIKE, AlTD OF THE CHIVAJ 

THAT HAPPENED IH THEIR MANNERS. 

When weeonipare the Persians, as ih&jwete before Cyrus, and during lii 
reign, with what they were afterwards in the reigns of his successors, we ai^ 
hara]y believe they were the same people ; and we see a sensible iilustra&e 
of this truth, that the declension oT manners, in any state, is always attendd 
with that of empire and dominion. 

Among many other causes that brought about the declensioD of the Peisoa 
empire, toe four following may be looked upon as the principal : their exces- 
sive magnificence and luzuiy ; the alject subjection ana slaveir of the people; 
the bad education of their princes, which was the source of siu their irregula- 
rities ; and their want of faith in the execution of their treaties, oaths, am e^ 
gagements. 

SECTION I. — LUXURY AND MAGNIFICEITCE. 

What caused the Persian troops, in Cyrus's time, to be looked upon as m- 
vincible, was the temperate and haid life to which they were accustomed dis) 
their infancy, having nothing but water for their ordinary drink, bread ai)d roots 
for their ordinaiy food, the ground, or something as hard, to lie upoo ; rnvm 
themselves to the most painful exercises and labours, and esteeming the greatest 
daneers as nothing.* 

The temperature of the coimtry where diey were bora, viiiich was roigb. 
mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute to their faardioess; is 
which reason Cyrus would never consent to the prefect of transplanting tken 
into a more mild and agreeable climate.* The excellent manner of edacatiog 
the ancient Persians, c» which we have already given a sufficient account, anB 
which was not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was subject to tk 
authority and direction of the magistrates, and r^ulated upon priiicipi« of 
the public good : this excellent education prepared them for observing, i& all 
places and at all times, a most exact and severe discipline. Add to tlustbe 
mfluence of the prince's example, who made it his ambition to surpass all hs 
subjects in regularity, was the most abstemious and sober in his nianner of life, 
the plainest in his dre$!, the most inured and accustomed to hardships and fa- 
ti^es, as well as the bravest and most intrepid in the time of action. Wh\ 
might not be expected from soldiers so formed and so trained up ? Bj them, 
therefore, we find Cyrus conquered a great part of the world* 

After all bis victories, be continued to exhort bis army and people not to 
degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might not eclipse the gioiy tbev 
had acguired, but carefully preserve that simplicity, sobriety, temperance, acii 
love or labour, which were the means by wnich they had obtained it. But I 
do not know, whether Cyrus himself did not, at that wry time, sow the first seeds 
of that luxuiy, which soon overspread and corrupted the wlM>le nation. In that 
august ceremony, which we have already described at large, and on which he 
first showed himself in public to bis new-conquered subjects, he tfaoi^t proper, 
in order to heighten the splendour of his regal dignity, to .make a pcHnpous dis- 
play of all the magnificence and show that could be contrived to d^zle the 
eyes of the people. Among other things, he changed his own apparel, as ab 
tnat of his officers, givmg them all garments made af^r the fashion of the Med% 
richly shining with gold and purple, instead of their Persian clothes, which were 
ver7 plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to foif^t how much the contagious example of a court, 
increases the natural inclination all men have to value and esteem what pleases 
the eye, and makes a fine show, how glad they are to distinguish themselves above 
others by a false merit, easily attained in proportion to the degrees of wealth and 
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uiity a man has above his nekbboms ; be foigot bow capable all this togetber 
'as of corrupting tbe purity oiancient manners, and of introducing by d^;iees 
TOneral» predominant taste for extravagance and luxury. 
This luxury and extravagance rose in time to sucb an excess, as was little bet« 
IT than downright madness. The prince carried all bis wives along with him to 
ye wars : and what an equipage such a troop must be attended iWth is easy 
> judge. All his generals and officers followed his example, each in propor- 
:on to his rank aSd ability. Their pretext for so doing was, tiiat the sight of 
/hat thev held most dear and precious ia the world, would encourage them to 
ght witn greater resolution ; but the true reason was the love of pleasure, by 
fhich they were i>vercoD(ie and enslaved, before they came to engage with thie 
nemy.* 

Another instance of their folly was, that they carried their luxury and ex- 
ravagance in the army, with respect to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a 
greater excess, if possible, than they did in their cities. The most exquisite 
neats, the rarest birds, and the most costly dainties, must needs be found for 
he prince, in whatever part of the world he was encamped. They had their 
vessels of ^old and silver without number ;t instruments of luxuiy, says a cer- 
tain historian, not of victoiy , proper to allure and enrich an enemy, but not to 
repel or defeat him.^ 

1 do not see what reason Cyrus could have for changing his conduct in the last 
seven years of his life. It must be owned, indeed, that the station of kings re- 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which may, on certain occasions, 
be carried even to a degree of pomp and splendour. But princes, possessed ot 
a real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of making up what they may seem 
to lose br retrenching some part of their outward state and magnificence. Cvnis 
himself had foimd, by expenence, that a king is more sure of gamiiijc respect from 
bis people by the wisdom of his conduct, than by the greatness ofhis expenses ; 
and that affection and confidence produce a closer attachment to his i>erson, dian 
a vain adnairation of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cy- 
rus's last example became veiy contagious. A taste for vanity and expense 
first prevailed at court, then spread itself into the cities and i>rovinces, uid in 
a little time infected the whole naticm, and was one of the principal causes of 
the ruin of that empire, which he himself had founded. 

What is here said oi the fatal effects of luxuiy, is not peculiar to the Persiao 
empire. The most judicious historians, the most learned philosophers, and the 
protbundest politicians, all lay it down as a certain, indisputable maxim, that 
wherever luxury prevails, it never iails to destroy the most fburishing states 
and kingdoms ; and the experience of all ages, and all nations, does but too 
clearly demonstrate the truih of this maxim. 

Wbat is this subtle, secret poison, then, that thus lurks under the pomp^of 
luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is capable of enervating, at the same 
time, both the whole strength of the body, and the vigour of the mind ? It is 
not very difficult to comprehend why it has this terrible e&ct When men are 
accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can they be very fit for undergoing 
the fatigues and hardships of war ? Are they (|ualified for si^eruqg the rigour 
of the seasons ; for enduring hunger and thirst ; for passing whole nights 
without sleep upon occasion ; forgoing through continual exercise and action ; 
for facing danger afid despising death ? The natural effect of voluptuousness 
and delicacy, which are tbe inseparable companions of luxury, is to render 
men subject to a multitude of false wants and necessities, to make their hap- 
piness depend upon a thousand trifling conveniences and superfluities, which 
they can no k»]ger be without, and to |five them an unreasonable fondness for 
life, on account of a thousand secret ties and engagements that endear it to 
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aem, and irfaidi| hf itiflin^ in them the gteat motiires of gloty* of z^ bt 
their prince, and lore for their country, render them fearful and cowardlj, and 
deter them from eipoaiv tbemselres to dangers, which majr in a moment dtr 
prire th^m of all those tmngs wherein they place their felicity. 



SBCnOV tl.— ^'HB ABJECT SUBMUtlOir JkMB SLATBRT OF THE FKHSIllTS. 

Wb are told bj Plato^ that this was one of die causes of the declension of ^ 
Persian empire. And, mdeed, what contributes most to the preseiratioD of 
states, and renders their arms rictorious, is not the number, bat the y^oor aod 
coursge of their armies ; and. as it was finely said by one of the ancles^ 
** fiom the day a man loseth bis liber^, he loseth one haJf of his ancient vir- 
tue.'** He is no long^er concerned for toe prosperity of the state, to whicli he 
looks upon himself as an alien ; and havinr lost the principal motives of ha 
attachment to it, he becomes indifferent about the success of public affairs, 
about the g^loiy or welfare of hi^ countiy, in which his circumstanc:es allow him 
to claim no share, and by which nis own private condition is not altered or im- 
proved. It may tnily be said, that the reign of Cyrus was a rei^ of Wheitj, 
That prince never acted in an arbitraiy manner ; oe did not thiidt that des- 
potic power was worthy of a king : or that there was any great ^loiy in rolin^ 
an empire of slaves. His tent was alwm open, and free access allowed to e^tif 
one that desired to speak to him. He did not live retired, but w^as ▼Isible, 
accessible, and affable to all ; beard their complaints, and with his own eyes 
observed and rewarded merit ; Invited to his table, not only his general m- 
cers, and prime ministers, but even subalterns, and sometimes whole compa- 
nies of soldiers. The simplicity and frugality of his table made him capoje 
of giving such entertainments frequently.t His aim therein was to aimnats 
his officers and soldiers, to inspire tnem with courage and resolution, to attach 
them to his penon rather than to his dignity, and make them warmly espouse 
his gloiy, and still more the interest ana prosperity of the state. This is what 
may be truly caJled the art of reigning and commandiiu^. 

fn reading Xenophon, with what pleasure do we observe, not only those 
fine turns otwit, that justness and ingenuity in their answers and repaitecs, 
that delicacy in lestinjp and raillery, but at the same time that amiable cheer- 
fulness and gayety,which enlivenea their entertainments, from which all vanifj 
and luzuiy were banished, and in which the principal seasoniw was a decent 
and becoming freedom, that prevented all constraint, and a kiM of familiari^ 
which WM so ^r from lessening their respect for the prince, that it gave suca 
life and spirit to it, as nothing but reaiaffectioi) and tenderness <roold pro- 
duce. I may venture to say, t£at by such conduct as this, a 3>rioce doubles 
and trebles' bis army at a small expense. Thirtjr thousand men of this sort are 
I>relerable to millions of such slaves as the Persians became afterwards. In 
time of action, on a decisive day of battle, this truth is most evident : and the 
prince is more sensible of it than anybody else. At the battle of Tnymbria, 
when Cynis's horse fell under him, Aenophon takes notice how much it con- 
cerns a commander to be loved by his soldiers. The danger of the kick's 
person became the dan^r of the armjy ; and his troops on that oocasioa gave 
mcredible proofe of their courage ana bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner under the greatest part of 
his successors. Their only care was to support the pomp of sovereignty. 
I must confess, their outward ornaments and ensigns ci royalty did notaiittie 
contribute to that end. A purple robe ridily embnudered, and hanging down 
to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their heads, with an imperial oiadera 
round it, a golden sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numeious and 
sliining court, a multitude of officers and guards ; these ttiings must needs 
conduce to heighten the splendour of royal^ ; but all this, when this is all, is 
.'»^^"^— ~»»— ^■^— ^^^■^^— ^^"^™^— ^— — ^»^^— .^.._^ ,^ _^^_ __^_^___ ^ 
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Httl^ or no value. What is that king^ in reaiitj, wLo loses all his menl and 
I dignity, when he puts off his ornaments ? 

Some of the eastern kings, to proeure the greater /everence to their persono^ 
neralJy kept themselves shut up in their palaces, and seldoni showed them* 
ves to their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first king of 
i Modes, at his accession to the thrcme, introduced this "poWcj, which alter* 
rds became very common in all the eastern countries. But it is a great mis* 
le, that a prince cannot descend from his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, 
thout debasing or lessening his greatness. Artaxerxes did not think so : and 
Litarch observes that ttiat prince, and queen Statira his wife, took a plea- 
*e in being visible and easy of access to their people, and by so doing were 
t the more respected.* 

Among the Persians, no subject whatever was allowed to appear in theking^s 
ssence without prostrating himself before him : and this law, which Sepe* 
, with good reason, calls a Persian slavery, Perskam servittUemy extended 
K> to foreigners.! We shall find afterwards, that several Grecians refitfed 
comply with it, lookir^ upon such a ceremony as derogatoiy to men born 
d bred in the bosom of liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, did submit 
it, but not without great reluctancy ; and we are told, that one of them, in 
der to cover the shame of such a servile prostration, purposely let fall his 
Iff, when he came near the kin^ that he might have occasion to bend his 
>ay on another account.^ But it would have been criminal for any of the 
tives of the country to hesitate or deliberate about a homage which the king 
acted from them with the utmost rigour. 

What the Scripture relates of two 80vereigns,§ on one hand, one of whom 
mmanded all his subjects, on pain of death, to prostrate themselves before 
3 image; and the other, on the same penally, suspended all acts of religion, 
ith regard to the gods in general, except to himself only : and on the other 
md, of the ready and blind obedience of the whole city ot Babylon, who ran 
together, upon the first signal, to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke 
eking, exclusively of all the jpowers of heaven : all this shows to what an 
:travagant excess the eastern kings carried their pride, and ihe people their 
ittery and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian king and his subjects thai 
e latter, of whatever rank or quality, whether satfaps, governors, near rela- 
3ns, or even brothers to the kir^, were only looked upon as slaves ; whereas 
le kii^ himself was always considered, not only as Ibeir sovereign lord and 
>solute master, but as a kind of divinity. In a word, the peculiar character 
*the Asiatics, and the Peisians more particularly than any other, was servi* 
ide and -slavery ;|| which made Cicero say, that the despotic power, which 
)me were endeavouring to establish in the ftoman commonwealth, would l^ 
1 insupportable yoke, not only to a Roman, but even to a Persian. f 
It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the princes, on tibe one hand, 
id this abject submission of the people on the other, yfhich^ aecording to 
lato, were the princifial causes of the ruin of the Persian empire, by dilsscrfv* * 
ig all the ties wherewith a king is united to his subjects, and the sul^ects to 
leir king.** Such a haughtiness extinguishes all affection and humanity in the 
»rmer ; and such an abieet state of slavery, leaves the people neither courage, 
3al, nor gratitude. The Persian kings governed and commanded only bv» 
treats and menaces, and the subiects neither ob^ed nor marched, but witn 
(iwillingness and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himself gives lis of 
lem, in Herodotus, where that prince is represented as wondering how the 
recianSy who were a free people^ could go to battle with a good will and in* 
iinatk>n. How could any thing great or noble be expected from men so dh^ 

. . ■ .• s , 
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piiited and depteaoed hf slaveiy, as the Persians were, aad ledaeed 
an abject servitude ! which, to use the words of Longious, is a kind of impn»!i- 
ment, wherein a man's soul may be said, in some sort, to grow little aodco^ 
tracted !* 

I am unwilling to say it, but 1 do not know, whether the great Gyms \m^ 
did not contribute to introduce among the Persians, both thatextra?agantpn^ 
in their kings, and that abject submission and flattery in the people. It was in 
that pompous ceremony, which I have several times mentioiied, that the Per- 
sians, till then veiy jealous of their liberty, and very far iiom being inclinedti! 
make a shameful prostitution of it by any mean behaviour or seryiie compiiaii- 
ces, first bent the knee before their prince, and stooped to a posture of adora- 
tion. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for Xenopbon intimates dearly eixxigii, 
that Cyrus, who desired to have that homage para him, had appointed peison 
on purpose lo begin it ; whose example was accordinglY followed by tbeipiL' 
titude, and by the Persians, as well as the other nations.! ^n these ultle tricb 
zod stratagems, we no loiter discern that nobleness and ^atoess of m, 
which had ever been conspicuous in that prince till this occasion; and I Mi 
be ant to think, that being arrived at the utmost pitch of glory and ^m,b 
coula no longer resist those violent attacks, with which }m)sperity is ab^i 
assaulting even the best of (Nrinces, StaauUz ret sofienium antmotfiU^ofifii 
and that at last pride and vanity, which are almost inseparable from sovereip 
power, forced him, and in a manner tore him from himseif, and lus own lam 
inclination : Fi doimnaiumU commkut H fmitotes.§ 

SECTION III. — THE WROKO EDfTCATIOH OF THEIR PRINCES, ANOTHER CirSJ 

OF THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

It is Plato, still the prince of philosophers, who makes &» i^^'A"^ 
we shall find, if we narrowly examine the fact in question, how solid ^;iw' 
clous it is, and how inexcusable Cyrus's conduct was in this I'l^^P^^L 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible, how \m^. 
cessaiy a good education is to a young prince. He knew the whole value o) 
it with regard to himself, and had found aU the advaata^s of it by bs own 
experience. Y 

What lie roost earnestly recommended to his officers, in tliat ^ ^s^!^ 
be made to them after the taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to jnaffi- 
tain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate tbeir cbildi^ 
in the same manner as they knew they were educated in Persia, ^J^^^ 
serve themselves in the practice of the same maimers as were practised there- 

Would one believe, that a prince who spoke and thm^ in ftisnan^r, 
could ever have entirely neglected the education of his own children / j" 
this is what happened to Cj^rtis. Foigetting that he was a father, zsoA ^"^W 
ing himself wholly about his conquests, he left that care entirely to w^eD, 
that is, to princesses, brought up in a country where vaiuty, luium i^ '^ 
optuousness, reigned in the highest degree ; for the queen bis wife "^ ^ 
Media. And in the same taste and manner were the two young princes um- 
byses and Smerdis educated. Nothing they adced was ever refused tbem 
nor were thebr desires only granted, bnt prevented. The great manm ^^^< 
that their attendants should cross. tfaMsm in nothing, never contra(Kct ^^\^ 
ever make use of reproof or remonstnoices with them. No oi^.^P^ /J 
mouth in their presence, but to praise and commend what they said ana Qw< 
Every one cringed and stooped, and bent die knee before tbem ; and n^ 
thoueht essential to their greatness, to place an infinite distance between ueoi 
and the rest of mankind, as if they had been of a di^rent species ftm tfacin> 
It is Plato that informs us of all these parttcolais: for XenophoB, ffO'^'^^ !^ 
qpare his hero, says not one word of the manner in which these prunes vf^i* 
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ttght u|>» thot^h be gives us so ampie s^n account of tlie education of &eif 
ler. 

Vhat surprises me the most is, that Cyras did not, at least, take them aionc^ 
h him ID his last campaigns, in order to draw them out of that soft and ei- 
n'nate oourse of life, and to instruct them in the art of war, for they must 
e been of sufficient years ; but perhaps the women opposed his design, and 
rruled hiin^ 

Vhatever tiie obstacle was, the effect of the education of these prhaces was 
h as ought to be expected from it. Cambyses came out of that school, what 
is represented in history, an obstinate and self-conceited prince, full of ar- 
ance and vanity, abandoned to the most scandalous excesses of drunkenness 
I debaudiery, cruel and inbiiman, eren to the causing of his own brother to 
murdered in consequence of a dream ; in a word, a furious^ frantic ma(hnaB» 
3, by bis ill conduct, brought the empire to the brink of destruction, 
lis rather, says Plato, left him at his death many vast provinces, immense 
les, with innumerable forces by sea and land ; but he had not given him the 
ans of fnresei'vii^ them, by teachii^ him the right use of such power, 
rhis philosopher makes the same reflection with regard to Darius and Xerxes, 
e former, not being the son of a king, had not been broi^ht up in the same 
iminate manner as princes were, but ascended the throne with a long habit 
industry, gppeat temper and moderation, a courage little inferior to that of 
rus, and by which he added to the empire almost as man^ provinces as the 
er had conquered. But he was no better a fiaither than him, and reaped no 
lefit from the fault of his predecessor, in neglecting the education oif his 
Idren. Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little better than a second Cambyses. 
rrom all this, Plato, after having shown what numberless rocks and quick- 
ids, almost unavoidable, lie in the wa^^ of persons bred in the a ms of wealth 
i greatness, concludes, that one principal cause of the declension and ruin of 
i Persian enapire, was the bad education of their princes ; because those first 
aimples had an influence upon, and becam«>( a kind of rule to, all their succes- 
rs, under whom every thing still degenerated more and more, till at last their 
cury exceeded all bounds and restraints. 

SECTION IV. — THEIR BREACH OF FAITH, OR WANT OF SINCERITY. 

We are informed by Xenophon, that one of the causes, both of the great 
rruption of manners amoi^ the Persians, and of the destruction of their em- 
re, was their want of public faith.* Formerly, says he, the king, and those 
at governed under him, thought it an indispensable duty to keep their word, 
id inviolably to observe all treaties, into which they bad entered witl) the 
lemnity of an oath, and that even with respect to those that had rendered 
emselves most unworthy of such treatment, through their perfidiousness and 
sincerity ; and it was by this true ijolicy and prudent conduct that they gained 
e absolute confidence, both of iheir own subjects, and of their neighliours and 
lies. This is a veiy great encomium given by the historian to the Persians, 
hich undoubtedly belongs to the reign of the great Cyrus ; though Xenophon 
3plies it likewise to that of the younger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as 
5 tells us, never to violate his faith upon any pretence whatever, with regard 
ither to any word he had given, any promise made, or any treaty he bad 
included. These princes had a just idea of the regal dignity, and rightly 
udged, that if probity and truth were renounced by the rest of mankind, they 
u^ht to find a sanctuary in the heart of a king, who, beii^ the bond and centre. 
s it were, of society, should also be the protector ana avenger of plighted 
iith ; which is the veiy foundation whereon the other depends.! 
Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy of persons bom for govern- 
lent, did not last long. A false prudence, and a spurious, artificial policy, soon 
ucceeded in their place. Instead of faith, probity, and true merit, says Xen* 

• C/rop. I. Tiil. p. 339. t ^« Kxped* Cyr. 1.1. p. 907 
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oi^ioii,* whidi heretofore the prince toed to cheridi and dbtin^isii, all Oi 
coief offices of the court began to lie filled with those pretended zeaJoiM serraoi 
of the king, who sacrifice eveiy thii«; to his humour and supposed inte/ieff 
who hold it as a maxim, that felsehooa and deceit, perfidiou^ness and pejjun 
il boldly and artfully pot in practice, are the shortest and surest expedients k 
bringing about his enterprises and designs ; who looked upon a scmpuloie d 
berence in a prince to his word, and to the engagements into wfai<^ he faasei^ 
tered, as an eniect of pusilianimily, incapacity, ami want of understanding ; aoi 
wlwse opinion, in short, is, that a man is unqualified for government, if k 
does not prefer reasons and considerations of state before the exact obserratid 
of treaties^ though concluded in ever so solemn and sacred a 'manner .t 

Tftie Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated tbeir prince, irir 
became their example and instructer in double-dealing and treachery. Ther 
noon gave themselves up to violence, injustice, and impiety ; and from thence 
proceeds that strange alteration and difference we find m tlieir mannefs, asak 
the contempt they conceived for their sovereigns, which is both the natinal 
consequence and punishment of the litde regard princes pay to the mostsacFed 
•nd awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the Deit? 
brought in, not only as present, but as guarantee of the conditions stipulated, is 
a most sacred and august ceremony, veiy proper for the subjectii^ of earthlr 
princes to the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is qualified fo 
jvidge them, and for the keeping all human majesty within the bounds of i& 
duty, b^ making it appear before the majesty of God, in respect of which itii 
as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not to stand in fear of dx 
Supreme Beipff, how will they be able to secure tbeir resj^ect and reverence 
to themselves? When once that fear comes to be distii^isbed in the suhied 
as well as in the prince, what will become of fidelity and obedience, ana oa 
what foundations shall the throne be supported ? Cyrus had ^pood reason to 
say, that he looked u|9on none as good servants and faithful subjects, bat soch 
as nad a sense of religion, and a reverence for the Deity : nor is it at all astooish- 
irig that the contempt which an impious prince, who has no reeard to the sanc- 
ti^ of oaths, shows of God and religion, should shake the verytoundations of the 
firmest and best-established empires, and sooner or later occasion tibeir uttei 
destruction.! Kings, says Plutarch, when an^ revolution happens in their do- 
minions, are apt to complain bitteriy of the unfaithfulness and disloyalty of their 
subjects ; but they do them wrong, and forget that it was themsefves who gave 
them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by showing no regard to justice aod 
fidelity, which, on all occasions, they had sacrificed, without scruple, to their owb 
particular interests.§ 



* Cyrop. 1. Tiii. p. 339. 
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!)f all the countries of antiqaity, none have heen so hiehly ce]ehrated,or 
irnished history with so many valuable monuments and ilnistrious examples, 
s Greece. In whatever light she is considered, whether tor the gloiy other 
rmsy the wisdom of her laws, or the study and improvement of ^ts and sci- 
inces, we must allow that she carried them to the utmost degree of perfection ; 
.nd it may truly be said, that in aii these respects, she has, in some measure 
>een the school of mankind. 

It is impossible not to be veij much affected with the histoiy of such a na- 
ion ; especially when we consider, that it has been transmitted to us by wri- 
ers of extraordinary merit, many of whom distinguished themselves as much 
)y their swords, as by their pens, and were as great commanders and able 
itatesmen, as excellent historians. I confess, it is a vast advantage to have 
;uch men for guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and consummate pru- 
lence ; of a just and perfect taste in every respect ; and who furnish not only 
he facts and thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith they are to be 
represented : but, what is more important, the proper reflections that are to 
accompany those facts, and which are the great advantages resulting from his- 
tory. These are the rich sources from whence J shall <£aw all that I have to 
say, having previously, however, inquired into the first origin and establish- 
ment of the Grecian states. As this inquirv must be dry, and not capable of 
affording much delight to the reader, 1 shall be as brief as i>osQible. But be- 
fore I enter upon that, I think it necessary to draw a kind of short plan of the 
situation of tibe country, and of the several parts that compose it. 

ARTICLE I. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF AirciENT GREECE. 

Ancient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey in Europe, w^ 
bounded on the east by the ^gean sea, now called the Arcnipelago : oij the 
south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the west by the Ionian sea , and on 
the north by Illyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponnesus, Greece 
properly so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Eptrus. This province is situated to the west, and divided from Thessalf 
and Macedonia by Mount Pindus and the Acroceraunian mountains. 



JA# UltfrukY Off GBJBECfi. 

The mc«( remaikable inbabitaDts vf Epinis are, the Molossiihs, ^ 
chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cui- 
OK I Alls, whose principal citj is Oricum. The Tbcsprotxans, whose city i^ 
Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence of Pyrrfaus. The Acarka- ; 
iriARS, whose city was Ambracia, which gives its name to the gulf. Near to I 
this stood Actium, famous ibrthe victoiy of Augustus Caesar, wlra built oppo- 
site to that city, on the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. Tbere 
were two little rivers in £pirus» veiy famous in fabulous stoiy, Cocytus and 
Acheron. 

Epinis must have been veir well i)eopled in former times ; as Poljbius r- 
btes, that Paulus JGmilius, alter having defeated Perseus, the last king of Ma- 
cedonia, destroyed seventy cities in that country^ the greatest part of which be- 
longed to the Molossians ; and that he carried away from theijce no less that 
% hundred and fifty thousand prisoners.* 

Pelopohnesus. This is a peninsula, now called the Morea, joined to tk 
rest of Greece only by the Isthmus of Corinth, which is but six miles broad. It 
is well known that several princes have attempted in vain to cut through thu 
Isthmus. 

The parts of Pelopomwaus are Achaia, propeiiy so called, whose chief 
cities are, Corinth, Sicyon, Patrs, &c. Ejlis, i'l which is OI^pia,othenn5e 
called Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olympic 
games used to be celebrated. Messenia, in which are the cities of Messene, 
and Pylos, the bi rth-place of Nestor and Corona. Arcad i a , in which was Cji- 
leoe, the mountain where Mercuiy was boin, the cities of To|;ea, Stympbalie. 
Maatinea, and Megalopolis, the native place of Poly bins. Laconii, wbenic 
stood Sparta, or Lacedemon, and Amyde ; Mount Taygetus ; the merfo' 
rotas, and the cape of Teoarus. Argolis, in which was the city of Arp, 
called also Uip^ium, famous for the temple of Juno ; Nemea, Mvcene, h\ir 
plia, TroBzene, and Eipidaurus, wherein was the temple of .£scuiapias. 

Greece, properly so called. The principal parts of this couotiy veic, 
JEtoua, in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus. Dous. 
LocRis, inhabited by the Ozola. Naupactum, now called Lepaoto, iaoras 
for the defeat of the Turks in 1571. Phocis. Anticyra. Delphos, at i» 
foot of Mount Paniassus, famous for the oracles delivered there, lo tbiscouo* 
tiy also was Mount Helicon. B<eotia. Mount Cithieron,OrchoroeiNis. Tfaes- 
pia. Cherooea, Plutarch's native country. Piatsea, famous for the defeat ot 
Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis. famous for its port, from whence the Grecian 
army set sail for the sieee of Trey. Leuctra, celebrated for the victoiy of Ep^ 
minondas. Attica. Megara. iSeusis. Decelia. Marathon, where Wtiada 
defeated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports were Piraeus, Muajchia, and 
Phalerus. The mountain Hymettus, famous for its excellent hooey. Locro. 

Thessaly. The most remarkable towns of this province were Gomplui 
Pharsalia, near which Julius Cesar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. Metbooe, 
at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. Th^rmopylse, a narrow stiait, fa- 
mous for the defeat of Xerzes's numerous army by the vigorous resistance of 
three hundred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Lahssa. Demetrias. The de- 
lightful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus. OlyrapiBi 
Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous stoiy for the battie 
of the giants. 

Macedonia. I shall only mention a few of the principal towns of this coun- 
try. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. P6"^> 
the capital of the country, and the native place of Philip, and of his sooAleJ' 
ander the Great. .£g9ea. iCdessa. Pallene. Olintbus, from whence the 
Oljrnthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. Arcanthus. Thessa- 
lonica, now called Salouichi. Stagira, the place of Aristotle's birth. ^^P^'' 
polis. Philippi, famous for the victory gained there by Augustus and Antbonj 
over Brutus and Cassius. Scotussa. Mount Athos ; and the river Stiymon. 

• A^ad. StntI). I. riu p. 32X 
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There are a great number of islands, contiguous to Greece, that are reiy fa- 
lous in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, vnih a town of the same name, 
o\v called Corfu* Cephaleoe and Zacynthus, now Oephalonia and Zante. 
Ihaca, the country of Ulysses, and Dulichium. Near the promontory Malea, 
pposiie to X«aconia, is Cythera. In the Saronic gulf, are iEgina and Salamin, 
3 famous for the naval nattle between Xerxes and the Gj»cians. Between 
rr<;ece and Asia lie the Sporades, and the Cyclades, the most noted of which 
re Andros, Delos^nd Paros, anciently famous for fine marble. Higher up in 
he iE2^ean sea is Euboea. now Negropont. separated Irom the main land bj a 
mall arm of the sea called Euripus. The most remarkable city of tnis isle 
vas Chalcis. Towards the north is Skyros, and beyond is Lemnos, now called 
kallmene ; and still farther, Samothrace. Lower down is Lesbos, whose priii- 
:ipal city was Mitylene, from whence the isle has since taken the name of 
netelin. Chios, now Scio, renowned for excellent wine ; and lastly, Samus. 
k»TiQe of these last-mentioned isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

The .island of Crete, nowCandia, is the largest of all the isles contiguous to 
jrreece. It has to the north the Mgean sea, or the Archipelago ; and to ttie 
;outh the African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, Gno^sus-; 
its mountains, Dicte, Ida, and Coiycus. Its labyrinth is famous throughout 
the world. 
The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy towards Calabria,*' 
yrhich places are for that reason called Graecia Magna. 

But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, and particularly in £olis, 
Ionia, and Doris.t The principal towns of ^olis, are Cumae, Chocsea, Elea. 
Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomenae, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Ephesus. Of 
Doris, Halicamassus and Cnidos. 

They had also a great number of colonies in different parts of the world, of 
which I shall give some account as occasion shall offer. 

ARTICLE II. 

DiyiSION OF THE GRECIAK HISTORY INTO FOUR SEyERAL AGES. 

The Grecian history may be divided into four different ages, noted by se 
many memorable epochs, a?l which together include thespaceof2164yekrB. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the several petty kingdoms of 
Greece, beginning with that of Sicyon, which is the most ancient, to the siege 
of Troy, and comprehends about a thousand years, namely, fiom the year of 
the world 1820 to the year 2820. 

The second begins at the taking of Troy and reaches to the reign of Da - 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, at which period the Grecian hjstoiy begins to be 
intermixed ivith that of the Persians, and contains the space of six hundred 
and sixty-three years, from the year of the world 2820 to the year 3433. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Darius to the death 
of Alexander the Great, which is the finest pa^t of Grecian histoiy, and takes 
in th'=^ term of one hundred and ninety -eight years, from the year of the world 
3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the death of Alexander^ at which 
time the Grecians began to decline, and continues to their final subjection by 
the Romans. The epoch of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may 
be dated, partly from tb^ taking and destruction of Corinth by the consul L. 
Mummius in 3858, partly from the extinction of the kingdom of the Seleucite 
in Asia, by Pompey, in the year of the world 3939 ; and of the kingdom of 
the Lagidse in Eg;^ pt, by Augustus, A. M. 3974. This last age includeSy in all» 
two hundred and ninety-three years. 

• mnh, 1. tL p. 953. 8 t PUa. I. vi. e. % 
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Of fhete feor distinct ages, I shall in ttiis place 011I7 tondi upon fhetii! 
fiitt in a Teiy succinct manner, jost to give the reader some geoenl idetd 
that obscure period ; because tliose times, at least a g^at part of them,ia:' 
take mofc cmT fable than of real history : and are wrapped up in a daiknessss 
obscurity, which it is veiy difficult, if not impossible, to penetrate : and I htvt 
oflen declared already, that such a dariL and laborious inquiiy, tfaoi^ tcit 
useful for those that are entering deep into histoiy, does not come witbiDW 
plan of my design* 

ARTICLE IIL 

THE PRIMITnnB ORIGIIT OF THK ORSCIAITS. 

Lr Older to arrire at any certain knowledge concerning the deriratioaof t)x 
Grecian nations, we must necessarily hare recourse to the account we have a 
it in the holy Scriptures. 

Javan or Ion, for in the Hebrew the same letters difierently pointed, nm 
iiese two different names, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, was cer- 
tainly the father of all those nations that went under the genera] denomioabai 
of Greeks, though he has been looked upon as the father of the loniaos enlr, 
which were but one particular nation of Greeks.* But the Hebrews, the Cbai- 
deans, Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the wboJe ixxijo: 
the Grecian nations, than that of lonians. And for this reason, Alexander, d 
the predictions of Daniel ,t is mentioned under the name of the king of Jam, 

Javan had four sons. Elisba, Tarsis, Cbittim, and Dodanim.f As Jaran n 
the original father of tne Grecians in general, no doubt but his four sons were 
the heads and founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of thatoatioii 
vlbich became, in succeeding ages, so renowned for arts and arms. 

Elisha is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee translation ; am 
the word • Ewtivh. which was used in the common appellation of the yfhok peo- 
ple^ in the same manner as the word "£uaf was of the whole country, bascc 
other derivation. The city of Elis, very ancient in Peloponnesus, the Elw 
fields, the river Elissus, or llissus, have long retained the marks of their be'i? 
derived from Elisha, and have contributed mole to preserve bis meinor[,tban 
the historians themselves of the nation, who were inquisitive afler tbreign^-j 
fairs, and but little acquainted with their own original ; because, as |bej ba^ 
little or no knowledge of the true religion, they did not cany their inqjin*^ 
so hiffh. Upon which account, they themselves derived the words Hellew 
and tones from another source, as we shall see in the sequel ; for I tbiQ&# 
self obliged to give some account of their opinions also in this respect. . 

Tarsis was the second son of Javan. He settled, as his brethren d]a,ii> 
some parts of Greece, perhaps in Achaia or the neighbouriiig piorioceSi''^ 
Elisha did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of the Macedopiaffi 



according to the authority of the first book of the Maccabees,li va the begiam^ 
of which it is said, that Alexander, the son of Philip, the Macedonian, went ou 
of his country, which was that of Cetthim,ir or Chittim, to make war agains 
Darius, kin^ of Persia. And in the eijghth chapter, sfieaking d the Kom^ 
and their victories over the last kinesor^Macedonia,rhilip and Feiseus, uie 
two last-mentioned princes, are called kings of the Cetheans. . 

Doaanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and Epirus were the ^om 
of the fourth son of Javan. The impious worship of Jupiter of Dod<**^ ^l 
as the city of Dodonatt itself, are proofs that some remembrance ofJ^J?f 
had remained with the people, who derived their first establishment ntnp m^ 

This is all that can be said with any certainty concerning the trae origd^oi 
the Grecian nation. The holy Scripture, whose design is not to satisfy 00 co* 

• Oen. 1. 9. t I>M. viu. 91. t Hireu* navmnn rz Gneim : ia tib* HcIncv. nt}*^ 
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EtostlT, but to cherish and improTe our piet^, after scatterim^ these fisw rays 
yt lignt, leaves us in utter darkness concerning the rest of their histoiy, which 
therefore can only be collected from profane authors. 

If we may believe Pliny, the Grecians were so called from the name of an 
ancient king, of whom they had but a verj; uncertain tradition.* Homer, in 
his pocfms, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaiaiis. It is observa 
ble, that the word Gracus is not once used in Virgil. 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would appear incredible, if we 
could call in question the testimony of their own historians upon that article. 
But a people so vain of their origin, as to adorn it with fiction and fable, we 
may be sure, would never think of inventing any^ thing to its disparagement. 
Who would imagine, that the people to whom the world is indebted for all her 
knowledge in literature and the sciences, should be descended from mere sa^ • 
ages, who knew no other law than force, and were ignorant even pf agricul* 
ture ?t And yet this appears plainly to be the case, from the divine honours 
they decreed to Pelasgus, who first taught them to feed upon acdl'ns, as a more 
delicate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was still a great dis* 
tance from this first improvement to a state of urbanity and politeness. Nor 
did Ihey indeed arrive at the latter, till after a long process of time. 

The weakest were not the last to understand the necessity of living together 
in society, in order to defend themselves against violence and oppression. At 
first they built single houses at a distance from one another, the number of 
which insensibly increasing, formed in time, towns and cities. But the bare 
living together in society was not sufficient to polish such a people. Egypt and 
Phoenicia had the honour of doing this. Both these nations contributed to in- 
struct and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they sent among them. The 
latter taught them navigation, writinsr, and commerce ; the former the know- 
ledge of their laws and polity, gave mem a taste for arts and sciences, and ini- 
tiated them into their mysteries.J 

Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great commotions and frequent 
revolutions ; because, as the people had no settled correspondence, and no 
superior power to give laws to the rest, eveiy thing was determined by force 
and violence. The stroi^est invaded those lands of their neighbours, which 
they thought most fertile and delightful, and dispossessed the lawful owners, 
who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was a diy and 
barren countiy, its inhabitants had not the same invasions and outrages to fear, 
and therefore consequently kept themselves in possession of their ancient ter- 
ritories ; for which reason they took the name o£ atn&xfiova, that is, men bom in 
the countiy where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the rest of the na- 
tions, that had almost all transplanted themselves from place to place.§ 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. We must now enter 
into a more particular detail, and give a brief account of the establishment of 
tne several different states, which constituted the whole country. 

ARTICLE IV. 

THE DIFFEREITT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAS DITIDED. 

In those early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and of veir small 
extent, the tide of kingdom being oHen given to a single ci^. with a few leagues 
of land depending upon it. 

SicYON.II The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that of Sicyon, whose 
commencement is dated by Eusebius one thousand three hundred and tnhleen 
years before the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed to have been about 
a thousand years. 

Aroos. IT The kingdom of Ar^os in Pelopnonnesus, hexsm one thousand and 
e'lgh^ years before the first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The fiist king 
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of It was IiTACHiTs. His successors were, his son Phoroneus, Afis, Aiisvt, 
fiom whom tbe countiy took its name ; and aAer several of bers, Gi^Airoii, niu 
WIS dethroned and expelled bis kiiig;dom by Dak aus the Egyptian.* Tbe 
successors of this last were fint,LTRCEi7s, the son of his brother Mgrptjas, wtv 
alone, of fiAy brothers, escaped the cruelty of the Danaides ; men Aeas. 
Proetus, and Acrisius. 

Of Danae, daughter of the last, was born Perseus, who haripg, when he iras 
grown up, unfortunately killed his grandfather Acrisius, and not being able to 
bear the sight of Aivos, where he committed that involuntaiy murder, with- 
drew to Mycerae, and there fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

MrcBNA. Perseus then translated the seat of the kiogdom from Aigos to 
Mycens. He left several sons behind him ; amon|g^ others, Alcseus, Sthendas, 
and Electiyon. Alcsus was the father of Amphitryon, Sthenelus of Euts- 
theus, and Electryon of Alcmena. Amphitiyon marrieci Alcmena, upon wbois 
Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Euiystheus and Hercules came into the world the same day ; but as the 
birth of the former was, by Juno's management antecedent to that of tbe latter, 
Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and waA obliged, by his order, to 
uiKiortake the twelve labours, so celebrated in fable. 

The kir^s who reigned at Mycenae after Perseus, were, Electryof, Sthe- 
KELUS, and EuRYSTHEUs. The last, after the death of Hercules, declared opeD 
wiiT against his descendants, apprehending they might some time or other at- 
tempt to dethrone him, which, as it happened, was done by the Heraclids ; tor 
having killed Eurrstheus in battle, they entered victorious into Peloponnesus, 
and made themselves masters of the countiy. But, as this happened be^ 
the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with the diiectionof 
an oracle, obliged them to quit the countiT. Three years after this, beir^ 
deceived by the ambiguous expression of the oracle, they made a second at- 
tempt, which likewise proved fruitless. This was about twenty years behe 
the faking of Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, uncle by the mother's side to Euiystheus, suc- 
ceeded the latter. And in this manner tbe crown came to the descendants of 
Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which before was called Apia, derived its 
name. The bloody hatred of two brothers, Atreus and Tbyestes, is known to 
all the world. 

Plisthcnes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
Mycenae, which he left to hi3 son Agamemnon, who was succeeded by his sod 
Orestes. The kingdom of Mycenae was filled with enormous andf horrible 
crimes, from the time it came into tbe family of Pelops. 
' TiSAMENES and Penthilus, sons of Orestes, reigned after their father, and 
were at last driven out of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae. 

Athens.! Cecrops, a native of Iterpt,was the founder of this kingdom. 
Having settled »n Attica, he divided all the countiy subject to him into twelve 
districts. He also established the Are(»i^s. 

This august tribunal, in the reign of his successor Cranaus, adjudged tbe 
famous dispute betiveen Neptune and Mars. In this time happened Deuca- 
lion's flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was much more ancient, being a 
thousand and twenty years before the first Olympiad, and consequently in the 
year of the world 2*108. 

Amfhictyon, the third king of Athens, procured a confederacy between 
twelve nations, which assembled twice a year at Thermopylae, there to offer 
their common sacrifices, and to consult together upon their affairs in general, as 
kiso upon the affairs of each nation in particular. This convention was ca^ed 
the Assembly of the Amphictyons. 

The reign of Erectheus is remarkable for tbe arrival of Ceres in Attka, 
after the rape of her daughter Proserpine, as also for the institution of tbe 
mysteries at Eleusis. 
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^he rei^ oi £geits, the sod of Pandion^ is the most illustrious period of Uie 
story of the heroes.* In his time are. placed the expedition of the Aigonauts ; 
m celebrated labours of Hercules ; the war of Minos, second king oT Crete, 
gainst the Athenians : the story of Theseus and Ariadne. 
Theseius succeeded his father ^E^eus. Cecrops had divided Attica into 
irelye boroughs, or districts, separated from each other. Theseus brought' 
\e people to understand the advantages of a common government, and united 
le twelve boroughs into one city, or body politic, in which the whole authority 
as united. 

CoDRUs was the last king of Athens ; he devoted himself to death for his people. 
After him the title of king was extinguished among the Athenians.! Medon, 
Is son, was set at the head of tlie commonwealtli with the title of archon,that 
i to say, president or governor. The first archons were for life ; but the Athe- 
lians, growing weaiy of a govemmont which they still thought bore too gre^t 
esemblance to royal power, made their archons elective every ten years, and 
t last reduced it to an annual office. 

Thebes. X Cadmus, who came by sea from the coast of Phcenicia, that is, 
rom about Tyre and Sidon, seized upon that part of the country which was 
fterwards cai fed B(eotia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least a cita- 
Lel, which fro>m his own name he called Cadmxa, and there fixed the seat of 
lispovver anc^ dominion. 

The fatal aaisfortune of l^aius, one of his successors, and of Jocasta his wife, 
of QSdipus their son, of Eleocles and Polynices, who were bom of the incestu- 
ous aiatriage of Jocasta with (Edipus, have furnished ample matter for fabulous 
narration and theatrical representations. 

Sparta, or Laced^mon. It is supposed that Lelex, the first king of Laco- 
nia, began his reign about one thousand five hundred and sixteen yea» before 
the Christian era. 

. T YNDARus, the ninth king of Lacedaemon, had, by Leda, Castor rnd Pollux^ 

who were twins, besides Helena, and Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, 

k'm^ of Mycenae. Having survived his two sons, Uie twins, he b^an to think 

of cnoosing a successor, by seeking a husband for his daughter iielena. AH 

the pretenders to this princess bound themselves by oath to abide by, and en* 

tlrcly submit to the choice which the lady herself should make, who determined 

in favour of Menelaus. She had not lived above three years with her husband, 

before she was carried off by Alexander or Paris, son of Priam, kii^ of tlMi 

Trojaas, which rape was the cause of the Trojan war. Greece did not pro* 

perly begin to know or experience her united strength, till the famous sii«gc of 

that city, where Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufl^ient 

reasons to forebode her future subjection to their posterity. The Greeks took 

Troy after a siege of ten years, much about the time that Jephtha eovemed 

the people of God, that is,accordii)g to Bishop Usher,. in the year of Uie worid 

2820, and 1184 before Jesus Christ. This epoch is famous in history, and 

should be carefully remembered, as well as that of the Olympiads, 

A,n Olympiad is the revolution of four complete years from one celebration 
of the Olympic games to another. We shall elsewhere give an account of the 
institution of these games, which were celebrated every four years, near the 
town of Pisa, otherwise called Olympia. 

The common era of the Olympiads bi^ins in the summer of the year of the 
world 3228, seven hundred and seventy-six years beibie Jesus Christ, from th« 
games in which Chorebus won the prize in the foot-race. 

Eighty years afler the taking of Troy, the Heraclidse re-entered the Pelopon- 
nesus, and seized Lacedsemon, where two brothers, Euiysthenes and Piocles, 
sons of Aristodemus, began to reig^ together, and from their time the sceptre 
always continued jointly in the hands of the aescendants of those two families. 
Many years after this, Lycuigus instituted that body of laws for the Spartan 
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state, whidi lendered bodi die legiflatuie and the republic so famooi inlft 
tunr. I shall speak of them at laige in the seouel. 

CoKiHTB.* Corinth began later than the other cities I have been speakkc 
of to be KOTemed bj particnlar kings. It was at first subject to Uiose i 
Aigos anoMycene ; at last Sisyphas, the son of JEolaSy made himself master of 
it. But his descendants were dispossessed of the ttiroDe bj die Heraclids, 
about one hundred and ten jears after the siege of TroY. 

The regal power after this came to the descendants of Baochis, anderwboffi 
the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that is, the reins <» the goTen> 
ment were in the hands of the elders, who annually chose fttxn amoqg tbeoh 
selves a chief magistrate, whom they called Prytanis. At last Cypselus haviif 
gained the people, usurped the supreme authority, which he transmitted to bb 
son Perianoer, who was ranked among the Grecian sages, on acoouot cSh 
love he bore to leaniing, and the protection and encouragement he gare to 
learned men. 

Mackoohia.! It was a long time before the Greeks had any great jwd to 
Macedonia. Her kings living retired in woods and noountaiiK, seemed not to 
be considered as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of wboD 
CiftAircs was the first, were descended mm Hercules. Philip and las an 
Alexander raised the gloiy of this kingdom to a veiy high degree. It hadsib- 
rtiicd four hundred and seventy-one years before the death of Alexander, and 
continued one hundred and fifty-five more, t^U Perseus was beateo uid takea 
by the Romans ; in all six hund(red and twenty-six years. 

ARTICLE V. 

OOLOiriES OF THE GREEKS SEHT IirTO ASIA HINOR. 

We have already observed, that eighty years after the taking of "^pfy^ 
Heraclide recovered Peloponnesus, after having defeated the Pel^ide,ttiat 
is, Tisamenes and Penthilus. sons ot Orestes ; ana that they dividea tbetiil^' 
doms of Myoene. Argos, ami Lacedsmon, amon^ them. , 

80 great a refvolution as this almost changed me face of the c^'^^i^ 
made way for several veiy famous transmigrations ; which, the better touDoer* 
stand, and to have the clearer idea of the situation of the Grecian nation, v 
also of the four dialects, or different idioms of speech, that prevailed among 
^m, it will be necessaiy to Inok a little farther back into histoiy. ^ 

Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly, and under whom happened the flood 

that bears his name, had by Pyrrfaa, his wife, two sons, Helenus and Ami>bic^oD. 

This last, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in bis steao. 

' Helenus, if we may believe the historians of his countiy, gave the luune 01 

Helenes to die Greeks : he had three sons^ .£olttS, Dorus, and Xutbui*t 

iEolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, and, besides Tbessaix^ 0^ 
Locris and Boeotia added to his dominions. Several of bis descendants v^ 
into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king of Ffai^gi^ "^ 
whom Peloporaiesus took its name, and settled themselves in Lacooia. 

The countiy contiguous to Parnassus fell to the share of Dorus, and to dub 
was called Doris. . , . 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some particular disgust ^V^ 
countnr, retired into Attica, where he married the daughter of ErecbtbeuSi 
kte (n the Athenians, by wnom he had two sons, Acbseub and Ion. 

An invoJuntaiy murder, committed by Achseus, obliged him iu "^^f 
Peloponnesus, which was then called Egialiea, of which one part was 
him called Achaia. His descendants settled at Lacedanmm. 



Ion, having signalized himself by his victories, was invited by iSbeAtb^ 
ans to govern their city, and gave the countiy his name ; for the inhabitants ot 
Attica were likewise ^led lonians. The number of the citizens wck^ 
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o such a denee^that tbe Athemam were obliged to send a ctAoay of the Io« 
lians infto Peloporaiesus, who likewise gave the name to the countay th^ po»» 
iessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though composed of diifeseiit 
pe^le, vrere united ucder the names of Achaeans and lonians. 

The Ueraclidae, eighty jrean afler the takiog of Troy, resolved seriously to 
recover Peioponnestus, which of right belonged to tfaiem. They had three 
principal leaders, sons of Aristomachus, namely, Timenes, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus ; the last dyin^, his two sons, Euristhenes and Procles, succeeded 
him. The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive was just, 
and they recovered the possession of their ancient dominion. Aigos fell to 
Timenes, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two sons of Ariato* 
demus. 

Such of the Acbsans as were descended from iBolus, and had hitherto in* 
habited Laconia, beine driven fix>m thence by the Dorians, who accompanied 
the Ueracllds into Peioponnesus, after some wandering, settled in that part'>f 
Asia Minor, which from them took the name of JColis, where they founded 
Smyrna, and eleven other cities : but the town of Smyrna came afterwards 
into the hands of the lonians. The JSolians became likewise possessed of 
several cities of Lesbos. 

Aa for the Achseans of Mycenae and Aigos, being compelled to abandoD 
their countiy to the Heracliase, they seized upon that of the lonians, who 
dwelt at ti^at time in a part of Peloponnesus. The latter fled at first to Athem^ 
their original country, ftom whence they sometime afterwards departed under 
the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, Doth sons of Codrus, and seized upon 
that part of the coast of Asia Minor which lies between Caria and Lydia, and 
from them was named Ionia ; h^re they built twelve cities, Epbesus, Clazo- 
mcnfle, Samos, &c. 

The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus for their king* being yerr 
mucbaugpnentedby the great number of refugees that were fled into their 
country, the Heraclidae thot^ht proper to oppose the progress of their power, 
and for that reason made war upon them. The latter were defeated in a bat* 
tie, but still remained masters of Megaris, where they built Megara, and set- 
tled the Dorians in that countiy in the room of the lonians.* 

One part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death of Co^ 
drus, another went to Crete ; the greatest number settled in that part of Asia 
Minor, which from them was called Doris, where they built Haljcamassus, 
Cnidos, and other cities, and made themselves masters of the island of Rhodes* 
Cos, &c.t 

THE GRECIAN DIALECTS. 

It wiU now be more easy to understand what we have to say conceroing tht 
several Grecian dialects. These were four in number; the Attic, the Ionic, 
the Doric, and the iEolic. They were in reality four different languages* 
each of them perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but yet afl 
derived from, and founded upon the same original tongnie. And this diversity 
of languages is by no means wonderful in a countiy wnere the inhabitants con- 
sisted of different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but had each 
its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was used in Athens and the countiy round 
about This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

3. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the ancient Attic ; but after 
it had passed into several towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands 
which were cdonies of the Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it received 
a sort of new tincture, and did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which the 
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Aihtnam afterwuds attained to. Hippocfates and Herodoiiia wrote kHfl 
flralect. 

J. The Doric was first in use among the Spartans, and the people of Ajtp)s\ 
it passed afterwards into Epinis, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archime- 
des and Theocritus, both ot them S3rracus<ins,and Pindar, followed this dialed 

4. The £olic dialect was at first used by die Boeotians and their neVghbcuis, 
I'ind then in .£olis, a country in Asia Minor, between Ionia and Mysia, which 
contained ten or twelve cities that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and Ak«Bf 
of whose works rerj little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find ako a miX' 
ture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 

ARTICLE VI. 

THE R£PUBLICAJr FORM OF GOVEJUVMEIIT ALMOST 9ENCJlAi:«I.T ESTABUSHES 

THROUGHOUT GREECE. 

The reader may have observed, in the little I have said about the several 
settlements of Greece, that the primordial ground of all those difieient states 
was monarchial ji^ovemment, which was the most ancient of all forms, the most 
universally received and established, the most proper to maintain peace and 
concord, and which, as Plato observes, is formed upon the model oT pateniai 
aatborit^r, and of that gentle and moderate dominion ^vhicb £itlieis exercise 
over their families.* 

But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, thioi^ ttte liijiistice of 
usurpers, and severity of lawful masters, the insurrections of the people, and 
a thousand accidents and revolutions that happened in those states, a aUSeient 
spirit seized the people, which prevailed throughont Greece, kindled a Ytdent 
desire of liberty, and brought about a generSi thttrif^ of goyemment every 
where, except in Macedonia ; so that monarchy gave way to a repoblicaiii'o^ 
vernment, which, however, was diversified into almost as many varieos wtas 
as there were different cities, according to die different genius and pecoljar 
character of each people. 

There still,however, remained a kind of tincture or spirit of the ancient moo- 
'archial government, which frequently inflamed the ambition of piivate citzzens, 
and made them desire to become masters of their countiy. in alnriost eveiy 
state of Greece, some private persons arose, who, without any ri^Lt to we 
throne, either by birth or election of the citizens, endeavoured to advance them- 
selves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, without any respect 
Cor the laws, or regard to the public good, exercised a sovereign authority, 
with a despotic empire and arbitrary sway. In order to support their unju£t 
usurpations in the midst of distrust and alarms, they thouebt themselves obliged 
to prevent imaginaiy, or to suppress real conspiracies, oy the most cruel pro- 
scfiotionB ; and to sacrifice to their own securitjr all those whom merit, rank, 
wealth, zeal for liberty, or love of their counti^, rendered obnoxious to a sus- 
picious and unsettled government, which found itself hated by all, and wasseo 
sible it deserved to be so. It was this cruel and inhuman treatment that ren^ 
dered these men so odious, and brought upon tbem the appellation of tyrant^, 
?md which furnished such ample matter for the declamation of orators, and tha 
tragical representations of the theatre* 

All these cities and districts of Greece that seemed so entirely different horn 
one another, m their laws, customs, and interests, were nevertheless formed bM 
combined into one sole, entire, and united body ; whose strength increased to 
such a degree, as to make the formidable power of the Persians under Darius 
and Xerxes tremble ; and which even then, perhaps, would have entirely over- 
thrown the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been wise enot^ to have 
preserved that urrion and concord ahioiig themselves, which aAerwards ran- 
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:eTed tbem invincible. This is the scene which 1 am now to open, and whicb 
ertainly merits the reader's whole attention. 

WTe shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation confined within a 
:ounlTy not equal to the fourth part of France, disputing empire with the most 
3owerful throne then upon the earth ; and, we shall see this handful of men, not 
:>nlymaking head against the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing^ 
routing, and cutting them to pieces, and sometimes reducing the Persian pride 
so low, as to make them submit to conditions of peace, as shameful to thet^on- 
qaered as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that particularly distii^ished 
themselves, and acquired an authority and a kind of superiority over tne rest, 
\yy their merit and conduct ; these two were Lacedaemon and Athens. As these 
cities make a considerable figure, and act an illustrious part in the ensuing his- 
tory, before I enter upon particulars, I think I ought to give the reader some 
idea of the genius, character, manners, and government of their respective in- 
habitants. Plutarch, in the Lives of Lycurgus and Solon, will furnish me with 
the greatest part of what I have to say upon this head. 

ARTICLE VII. 

THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. LAWS ESTABLISHED BY LYCUROU9. 

^ There is perhaps nothing in profane history better attested, and at the same 
time more incredible, than what relates to the government of Sparta, and the 
discipline established in it by Lycurgus. This legislator was the son of Euno- 
. mus, one of the two kii^s wno reigned together in Sparta.* It would have 
' been easy for Lycurgus to ascend me throne after the death of his eldest bro- 
} ther, who left no son behind him ; and in effect he was king for some days. 
'- But as soon as his sister-in-law was found to be with child, he declared, that 
' the crown belonged to her son, if she had one, and from thenceforth he governed 
the kingdom only as his guardian. In the meantime, the widow sent to him 
secretly, that if he would promise to marry her when he was king, she would 
destroy the fruit of her womb. So detestable a proposal struck Lycuigus with 
horror ; however, he concealed his indignation, and amusing the woman with 
' di^erent pretences, so managed it, that she went out her full time, and was 
delivered. As soon as the child was bom, he proclaimed him kin^, and took 
care to have him brought up and educated in a proper manner. This prince, 
on account of the joy which the people testined at his birth, was named 
Charilaus. 
, The state was at this time in great disorder, the authority, both of the king 

and the laws, beit^ absolutely despised and unregarded. No curb was strong 
enough to restrain the audaciousness of the people, which every day increased.! 
Lycuigus was so courageous as to form the design of making a thorough re- 
formation in the Spartan government ; and to be the more capable of makii^ 
wise regulations, he thought iit to travel into several countries, in order to ac- 
quaint himself with the different manners of other nations, and to consult the 
most able and experienced persons he could meet with, in the art of govern- 
ment. He began with the island of Crete, whose rigid and austere laws were 
veiy famous ; from thence he passed into Asia, where quite different customs 
prevailed ; and, last of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the seat of 
science, wisdom, and ffood counsels. 

His long absence only made his countiy the more desirous of his return ; and 
the kings themselves importuned him to that purpose, beiif^ sensible how much 
they stood in need of his authority to keep the people within bounds, and ki 
some degree of subjection and order. When he came back to Sparta, be un- 
dertook to change the whole form of their government, beir^ persuaaed that 
t few particular laws would produce no great effect.^ 
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Bot bef<ne he put this design in execution, he went to Delphos to con»i]tthe 
.oracle of Apollo ; where, after haTiog offered his sacrifice, he receiFed tbt 
lamous answer, in which the priestess called him, ** A friend of the gpods, a&i 
rather a god than a man." And as for the favour he desired, of being' able to 
frame a set of good laws for his countiy, she told him, the gods had beard bis 
prajers, and that the commonwealth he was going to establish would be tk 
most excellent state in the worid. 

On his retuni to Sparta, the first thing he did, was to brin^ over to his de- 
signs the leading men of the city, whom he made acquainted with nis^ views; 
when he was assured of their approbation and concurrence, he went into tbe 
public market-place, accompamed with a number of armed men, in order to 
astonish and intimidate those who might desire to oppose his undertaking. 

The new form of government which he introduced into Sparta, may properly 
be feduced to three principal institutions. 

INSTITUTION I.— THE SENATE. 

Or all the new regulations or institutions made by Lycuiig^s, tbe greatest and 
most considerable was that of tbe senate ; which, by tempering and baJancic^, 
as Plato observes, the too absolute power of the kings, by an authority of equal 
weie^t and influence with theirs^ became the princip^ support and preservatioo 
of the state * For whereas before, it was ever unsteady, and tendii^ one whi/e 
towards tyranny, by tbe violent proceeding of the kings ; at other times towarda 
democracy, by tne excessive power of tbe people ; tbe senate served as a kind 
of counterpoise to both» which kept the state in a due equilibrium, and pre- 
served it in a firm and steady situation ; the twenty-eight senators! of which it 
consisted sidiqg with the king, when the people where grasping at too mocfa 
power: and, on the other hana, espousiqg tbe interests of tbe people, whenerei 
tbe kings attempted to cany their authority too far. 

Lycuieus having thus tempered the government, those that came after him 
thou^t the power of the thirty that composed the senate still too great and 
absolute ; and therefore, as a check upon them, they devised the authority oC 
the £]^ri,t about a hundred and thirty years after Lycuigus. The Ephori 
were uve in number, and remained but one year in office. They were all 
chosen out of the people, and in that respect considerably resembled tbe 
tribunes of the people among the Romans. Their authority extended to ar- 
lesting and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as it happened in the case 
of Pausanias. The institution of the Ephori began in the reigp of Theopom- 
pus, whose wife reproached him, that he would leave to his children the regal 
authority in a worse condition than he had received it ; on the contrary, said 
he, I shall leave it to them in a much better condition, as it will be more per- 
manent and lasting* 

Tbe Spaitan government, then, was not purely monarchial. The nobib'ty 
had a great share in it, and the people were not excluded. Each part of this 
body politic, in pro^rtion as it contributed to the public ^ood, found in it their 
advantage : so that, in spite of the natural restlessness and inc(»)stancy of man's 
heart, wnicn is always thirsting after novelty and change, and is never cured of 
its disgust to uniformity, Lacedsemon persevered for above seven hundred yean 
in the exact observance of her laws. 

INSTITUTION II.— THE DIVISION OF THE LANDS, AND THE PROHIFITION OF 

GOLD AND SILVER MONET. 

The second aiid the boldest Institution of Lycuigus was the division of the 
lands, which he looked upon as absolutely necessary for establdhing peace and 

Sood order in the commonwealth. The major part of the people were so poor» 
lat they had not one inch of land of their own, while a small number of parti^ 
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ular persons were possessed of all the lands and wealth of the country : in 
►rder, therefore, to banish insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other distem- 
)ers of the state still greater and more ancient than these, I mean extreme 
>overty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens to give up all their 
ands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of them, that they 
night all live together in a perfect equality, and that no pre-eminence or 
lonours should be given, but to virtue and merit alone.* 

This scheme, extraordinary as it may seem, was immediately executed. 
Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into thirty thousand parts, which he dis- 
tributed among the inhabitants of the country ; and the territories of Sparta into 
nine thousand parts, which he distributed among an eq^ual number of citizens. 
It IS said, that some years after, as Lycur^s was returning from a long journey, 
and passing through the lands of Laconia in the time of harvest, and observing, 
as he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped com, he turned towards 
those that wete with him, and said smiling, '* Does not Laconia look like the 
possession of several brothers, who have just been dividing tiieir inheritance 
among them ?" 

After having divided their immoveables, he undertook likewise to make the 
same equal division of all their moveable goods and diattels, that he might 
utterly banish from among them all manner of inequality. But, perceiving that 
this would be more difficult if he went openly about it, be endeavoured to ef- 
fect it by sapping the very fbvnd itions of avarice. For, first, he cried down 
all gold and silver money, and orda'ned that no other should be current than 
that of iron, which he made so very heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, that a 
cart and two oxen were necessaiy to cany home a sum of ten minae,! and a 
whole chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he did, was to banish all useless and superfluous arts from 
Sparta. But if he had not done this, most of them would have sunk of them- 
selves, and disappeared with the gold and silver money ; because the trades- 
men and artificers would have found no vent for their commodities, and this 
iron money had no currency among any other Grecian states, who were so far 
from esteeming it, that it became the subject of their banter and ridicule. 



INSTITUTION 3.— OF PUBLIC MEALS* 

Ltcurgus, being desirous to make a yet more effectual war upoit effemi- 
nacy and luxuiy, and utterly to extirpate the love of riches, made a third re- 
gulation, which was that of public meals. That he might entirely suppress 
all the magnificence and extravagance of expensive tables, he ordained, that 
all the citizens should eat together, of the same common victuals which the 
law prescribed, and expressly forbade all private eating at their own houses.]. 

By this settlement of public and common meals, and this frugality and sim* 
plicity in eating, it may De said, that he made riches in some measwe change 
their very nature, by putting them out of a condition of being desired or sto- 
len, or of enriching their possessors ; ftur there was no way left fi>r a man to 
use or enjoy this opulence, or even to make any show of it, since the poor and 
the rich eat together in the same place, and none were allowed to appear af 
the public eating-rooms, afler having taken care to fill themselves with other 
diet : because every body present took particular notice of any one that did 
not eat or drink, and the whole company was sure to reproach him with the 
delicacy and intemperance that made bim despise the oMiunon food and pub- 
lic table.§ 

The rich were extremely enra^d at this regulation ; and it was upon this 
occasion that, in a tumult of the people, a young man named Alexander struck 
out one of the eyes of Lycuigus. The people provoked at such an outrage^ 
delivered the young man into Lycuigus s hands, who knew how to revenge 
^-~*'' ID a proper manner ; for, by the extraordinaiy kindness and geslle- 
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ntm wHii whidi be treated him, he mede the rioleDt and bot-beaded ycvzf 
mail, in a little tiiDe,beGoaie veiy moderate and wise. The taUes oonsisled 
of aoout fifteen penoos each, where none could be admitted but with the con- 
gent of the whole company. Each person furnished, every month, a busbeJo! 
ilour, eight measures of wine, &ve pounds of cheese, two pounds and a halt 
of figs, and a small sum <^ money, for preparing and cocking the yictuaJs. 
Evei7one,without exception of persons, wis obliged to be at the commoc 
meal ; and a loi^ time after the making of these regulations, king Agis, at his 
return horn a glorious expedition, having taken the liberty to dispense with ihit 
law. in order to eat with the queen his wife, was reprimanded and punished 

The very chiklren ate at these public tables, and were carried thither 25 
to a ichoolof wisdom and temperance. There they were sure to bear pm 
discounes inxm government, and to see nothing but what tended to their in- 
struction and improvement The conversation was often enlivened with in- 
genious and spritely raillery, but never mixed with any thing vulgar or shock' 
11^ : and if their jestir« seemed to make any person uneasy;, they never pro* 
oeecied any farther. I^re their children were likewise trained up and ac- 
customed to great secrecy : as soon as a young man came into the dining-room, 
the oldest person of the company used to say to him, pointing to the door, 
** Nothing spoken here must ever go out there." 

The most exquisite of all their eatables was what they called their black 
broth, and the old men preferred it before all that was set upon the table.* 
Dionysius the tyrant, when he was at one of those meals, was not of ibe same 
opimon, and what was a ragout to them, was to him very insipid. I do not ifT»- 
der^ said the cook, for the seasoning is wanting. What seaacming ? lepiied the 

2rrant. Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and diirst ; these are the iqgre- 
ients, said the cook, with which we season all our food. 

IV. OTHER ORDINANCES, 

Wbrh 1 speak of the ordinances of L^curgus, I do not mean written lam; 
he thought proper to leave very few of that kind,bein^ persuaded, that tbe 
most powerful and effectual means of renderinjg commumties happy, and peo- 
ple virtuous, is by the j^ood example, and the impression made on die miDdbf 
the manners and practice of the citizens : for the principles thus implanted by 
•ducatioD remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in tbe will, which 
is always a stroiiger and more durable tie than the yoke of necessity : and tbe 
youth, that have been thus nurtured and educated, become laws ana legisla- 
tors to themselves. These are the reasons yrhj Lycurgus, instead of ]ea?iig 
his ordinances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and enforce them by prac- 
tice and example.! 

' He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most imnortaDt 
object of a l^slator's care. His gprand principle was, that children belonged 
more to the state than to their naients ; aiod therefore he would ix>t have them 
brought up according to their numours and fancies, but would have the state 
ftitrasted with the general care of their education, in order to have them formed 
upon constant and uniform principles, which might inspire them betimes with 
the love of their country and virtue. 

As soon as a boy was bom, the elders of each tribe visited him ; and if tbej 
found him well made, ktrong, and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought up. 
and assigned him one of the nine thousand portions of land ftv his iThtntance.f 
if, on the contrary, they found him to be deformed, tender, and weakly, so tbat 
rbey could not expect that he would ever have a stroQg arid healthful constitu- 
tioA, they condemned him to perish» and caused the infant to be expoeed.^ 
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Cbildxen were accustomed betimes not to be nice or difiicult in their eating^; 
>t to be afraid in the dark, or when they were left alone ; not to give them- 
slves up to peevishness and ill-humour, to crying and bawling ; to walk bare- 
•ot, that they mieht be inured to fatigue : to lie hard at night ; to wear the same 
othes winter and summer, in order to harden them against cold and heat.* 
At the age of seven years they were put into the classes, where they were 
II brought up together under the same discipline.! Their education, properly 
peaking, was only an apprenticeship of obedience.^ The legislature having 
ightly considered, that the surest way to have citizens submissive to the law 
nd to the magistrates, in which the good order and happiness of a state chiefly 
onsista, was to teach children early, and to accustom them from their tendef 
ears to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

While they were at table, it was usual for the masters to instruct the bojrs 
)y proposing them questions.§ They would ask them, for example, Who is 
he niost honest man in the town? What du you think of such or such an 
iction ? The boys were obliged to give a quick and ready answer, which was 
ilso to be accompanied with a reason and a proof, both expressed in a few 
i^ords : for they were accustomed betimes to the Laconic style, that is, to a close 
ind concise way of speaking and writing. Lycuigus was for having the money 
bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, on the contrary, very 
pithy and short; a great deal of sense comprised in a few words. 

As for literature, they only learned as much as was necessary.il All the 
sciences were banished out of their countiy ; their study only tended to know 
how to obey , to bear hardship and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The su- 
perintendent of their education was one of the most honourable men of the city, 
and of the first rank and condition, who appointed over eveiy class of boyst 
masters of tbe most approved wisdom and probity. 

There was one kind of thed only, and that too more a nominal than a real 
one, which the boys were allowed, and even ordered to practise. IT They were 
taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, into the gardens and 
public balls, in order to steal away herbs or meat; and if they were caught in 
the fact, they were punished for their want of dexterity. We are told w one 
who, having stolen a young fox, hid it under hi« robe, and suffered the animal 
to gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell dead upon the 
spot, rather than be discovered. This kind of theft, as I have said, was but 
nominal, and not properly a robbery ; since it was authorized by the law and 
the consent of the citizens. The intent of the legislature in allowing it, was to 
inspire the Spartan youth, who were all designed for war, with the greater 
boldness, cunning, and address ; to inure them betimes to the life of a soldier ; 
to teach them to live upon a little, and to be able to shift for themselves. But 
I have already given an account of this matter more at laige in another treatise. 
The patience and constancy of tne Spartan youth most conspicuously ap- 
peared m a certain festival, celebrated in honour of Diana, sumamed Orthia,** 
where the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in presence of the 
whole City, suffered themselves to be whipped till the blood ran down upon the 
altar of this cruel goddess, where sometimes they expired under the strokes, 
and all this witliout uttering the least cry, or so much as a eroan or sigh : and 
even their own fathers, when they saw them covered with olood and wounds, 
and ready to expire, exhorted ^em to persevere to the end with constancy ana 
Tesolution.tt Plutarch assures us, that he had seen with his own eyes a gveal 
many children lose their lives on these cruel occasions. Hence it is, that Ho 
race gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedemon, Patietu Laeedm . 
mon,*^ and anotner author makes a man, who had received three strokes of t 
stick without complaining, say, Tres plagcu Spartana nobilitate concoxu 
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Thfc most usual occupition of the LacedKmonians was Imntiiig, and o!k 
bodiJj exereises. Thej were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. TbeEki 
who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land for them, for which they paid Aei 
a certain revenue * 

Lycui^s would hare his citizens enjoy a great deal of leisure : fhej b 
laige common halis, wliere the people used to meet to converse toother: ai 
though their discourses chiefly turned upon grave and serious topics, yet tbe 
seasoned them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, both agreeable m 
instructive. They passed little of their time alone, being- accustomed to lin 
like bees always together, always about their chiefs and leaders. The loTeoi 
their countiy and of the public good was their predominant passion : ^ey i 
not imagine they belonged to themselves, but to their countiy. Pedait^j 
haviif; missed the honour of being chosen one of the three hunched whokdi 
certain rank of distinction in the city, went home extremely pleased and sate- 
fied, saying, '* he was oveijoyed there were three hundred men in Spaita \m 
honourable and wortnjr than himself." t 

At Sparta eveiy thing tended to inspire the love of virtue, and tbe \iald 
of vice J the actions of the citizens, their conversations, public monumeDts,2Dd 
inscriptions. It was hard for men brought up in the midst of so many \\M 
precepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were capaiiJe 
of virtue. It was to preserve these happy dispositions, that LycuigusdidKt 
allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should bring home foreign maDoeR, 
and return infected with the licentious customs d* other countries, v^cfairouijl 
necessarily create, in a little time, an aversion for the life and maxims of Lace- 
demon. On the other hand, he would suffer no strangers to remain in theci!j, 
who did not come thither to some useful and profitable end, but out oimR 
curiosity ; being afraid they should bring alone with them the defects and vices 
of their own countries ; and being persuaded, at the 3ame time, that 'i^i^ 
more important and necessaiy to shut the gates of the town ag^ainst depiareti 
and comipt manners, than against infectious distempers. Properly speakk, 
the veiy trade and business of the Lacedsmonians was war : every tbiif fiui 
them tended that way ; arms were their only exercise and employment : tbeir 
life was much less hard and austere in the camp, than in the cify ; andtbey 
were the only people in the world, to whom the time of war was a time of ease 
and refreshment, because then the reins of that strict and severe discipline, Ttiucb 
prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the men were indulged in 2 
litUe more liber^.| With them the first and most inviolable law of war, as 
Demaratus told Aenes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever supen* 
ority of numbers the enemy's army might consist of; never to quit their po$l; 
never to deliver up tbeir arms ; in a v^rd, either to conquer or to die on tbe 
si>ot.§ This maxim was so important and essential in their opinion, tfaatifheo 
the poet Arehilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their cify im- 
mediately ; because they understood, that, in one of his poems, he hadfaid, 
** It was oetter for a man to throw down his arms, than to expose himself to 
be killed.'*!! 

Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her son, who was going to male 
a campa%n, that he should return either with or upon his shield ;ir2fldti)at 
another, fearing that her son was killed in fighting for his countrv, answered 
veiy coldly, " 1 brought him into the world for no other end."** This buraour 
was ffenenl among the Lacedsmonians. After the famous battle of Leoctra, 
which was so fatalto the Spaitaos» the parents of those that died in tbe actioo 
congratulated each other upon it, and went to the temples to thank tfaegtxJs 
that their cfaikbren had done their dut)r ; whereas the relations of tbosa vhp 
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mrvived &e defeat, were inconsolable. If any of the Spartans fled in battle, 
bey were dishonoured and disgraced for ever. They were not only excladea 
rom all posts and employments in the state, from all assemblies and public 
liversions ; but it was thought scandalous to make any alliances with them 
)^ marriage : and a thousand affronts and insults were publicly offered them 
vith impunity. 

The Spartans never went to fight without first imploring the help of the 
;ods by public sacrifices and prayers ; and, when that was done, they marched 
igainst £he enemy with a perfect confidence and expectation of success, as 
:>e\ixg assured of the divine protection ; and to make use of Plutarch's expres- 
iion, " As if God were present with, and fought for them." wi to?©£oi5 aviurafdvros. 
When they had broken and routed their enemy's forces, they never pursued 
:hem farther than was necessary to make themselves sure of the victory ; aftef 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to 
cut in pieces and destroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved 
as useful as honourable to the Spartans ; for their enemies, knowing that all 
ivho resisted them were put to the sword, and that they spared none but those 
who fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist.* 

When the first institutions of Lycurgus were received and confirmed by 
practice, and the form of government he had established, seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself; as Plato says of God, that after he had 
finished the creation of the world, he rejoiced when he saw it revolve and per- 
form its first motions with so much justness and harmony ;t so the Spartaime- 
gislator, pleased with the greatness and beauty of his laws, felt his joy and 
satisfaction redouble, when he saw them, as it were, walk alone, and go for- 
ward so happily.J 

But desiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to render them im- 
mortal and unchangeable, he signified to the people, that there was still one 
point remaining to be performed, the most essential and important of all, about 
which he would go and consult the oracle of Apollo ; and in the mean time 
he made them all take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably main- 
lain the f Drra of government which he had established. When he was arrived 
at Delphos, he consulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were good, and sufficient to render the Lacedaemonians happy and virtu- 
ous. The priestess answered, that nothing was wanting to his laws ; and that, 
as long as Sparta observed them, she would be the most glorious and happy 
city in the world. Lycurgus sent this answer to Sparta ; and then thinkinug^he 
had fulfilled his ministry, he voluntarily died at Delphos, by abstaining from 
all manner of sustenance. His idea was, that even the death of great per- 
sons and statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable to the state, but a 
kind of supplement to their ministry, and one of their most important actions, 
which oua:nt to do them as much or more honour than ail the rest. He there- 
fore thought, that in dying thus he should crown and complete all the services 
which he had rendered his fellow-citizens durii^ his life ; since his death 
would engage them to a perpetual observance of bis institutions, which they 
had sworn to maintain inviolably till his return. 

Although I represent the sentiments of Lycuigus upon his own death, in the 
light wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, I am veiy far from approviitt|[ 
them ; and I make the same declaration with respect to several other facts of 
the like nature, which I sometimes relate without making any reflecticHis upon 
tbemj though I diink them veiy unworthy of approbation. The pretended 
wise men of &e heathens had, as well concemii^ this article as several 
others, but very faint and imperfect ideas ; or, to speak more properly, re-, 
mained in great darkness and error. They laid down this admirable princi-^^ 
I -- -- — ■ — — ' ■ — • — ^— ^— ^ 
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pie, which we meet with in many of their writir^. that man, placed in thA 
world as in a certain post by his general, cannot abandon it without the ex- 
press command of bim upon whom he dei>ends, that is, of God himself. At 
other times, they looked upon man as a criminal condemned to a melancholy 
prison, from whence, indeed, he might desire to be released, but could not 
lawfully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and the order of the 
magistrate ; and not by breakiitt[ his chains, and forcing the gates of his pri- 
son.* These ideas are beautiful, because they are true ; but the applica- 
tion they made of them was wrong, namely, as they took that for an express 
order of the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own weakness or pride, 
by which they were led to commit suicide, either that they might deliver them- 
selves from the pains or troubles of this life, or immortalize their names, as was 
the case with Lycuigus, Cato, and a nimiber of others. 

HEFLECTIONS upon the government of SPARTA, AUD UPON THE LAWS 09 

LYCVRGUft. 

I. THINGS COMMENDABLE IN THE LAWS OF LTCUROUS. 

There must needs have been, to judge only by the event, a great fund of 




of Sparta, the government and polity of a city, as the conduct and regular be- 
haviour of a wise man, who passes his whole life in the exercise of virtue : or 
rather, continues the same author, as the poets feign, that Hercules, only with 
his lion's skin and club, went from country to country to free the world of rob- 
bers and tyrants ; so Sparta, with a slip of parchment! and an old coat, eave 
laws to all Greece, which willingly submitted to her dominion ; suppressed ty- 
rannies and unjust authority in cities ; put an end to wars as she thought nt, 
and appeased insurrection ; and all this generally without moving a shield or 
a sword, and only by sending a simple ambassador among them, who no sooner 
appeared, than all the people submitted, and flocked about him like so many 
bees about their queen : so much respect did the justice and good government 
of this city imprint upon the minds of all their neighbours. 

1. the NATURE OF THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 

We find at the end of Lvcuigus's life a single reflection made by Plutarch, 
which of itself comprehends a great encomium upon that legislator. He there 
says, that Plato, Diogenes^ Zeno, and all those who have treated of the estab- 
lishment of a political state or government, took their plans from the republic 
of Lycurgus ; with this difference, that they confined themselves wholly to words 
and theoiy ; but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical ^s- 
tems, did really and effectually institute an inimitable poGty, and form a whole 
city of philosophers. 

In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to establish the most perfect 
form of a commonwealth that could be, he melted down, as it were» and blended 
together what he found best in every kind of government, or most conducive 
^^^— — ^^— ^— ^— — ^-^-^— ^^^— ^^^-^^-^— ^— — — ^^^^— ^-^— — — -- - - — 
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thitdioiHr«aad wheathay had writteDtharantwistodit, and seat itlothefeaeralforwhomitwasiateaded. 
This ganeral, who had another stick of the tame uae with that on whieh the thonr was twisted sad writ 
tea upon, wrapt it round that tUlT in the tame manner^ and, hj ttiat means, foun4 oat the eoaoezion aa4 
?5*..!!* -I*'?*!"? •' *•** letters, which otherwise were to ditplacad *«d outof order, that there was ao p<^ 
lIMUlar ol theirbeing read^-PloU ia Vit. Lye, p. 444. *^ 
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the pubUc good; thus tempering one species with aDother, aod balancing* 
e inconveniences to whicli each of them in particular is subject, with the 
Lvantages that result from their being united together. Sparta had something 

the naonarchial form of government, in the authority of her kings. The 
luncil of* thirty, otherwise called the senate, was a true aristocracy ; and the 
>wer vested in the people of nominating the senators, and of giving sanction 

the lav?s, resembled a democratical government. The institution of the 
phori afterwards served to rectify what was amiss in those previous estab- 
ihinents, and to supply what was defective. Plato, in more places than one, 
Imires the wisdom of Lycurgus in his institution of the senate, which was 
[ually advantageous boui to the king and people ; because by this means 
le law became the only supreme riuer of the kin^s, and the kings never 
E^came tyrants over the law.* 

:. EQUAL DIVISION OF THE LANDS I GOLD AND SILVER BANISHED FROM SPARTA. 

The design formed by Lycurgus of making an equal distribution of the lands 
mong the citizens, and of entirely banishing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, 
iw-suits, and dissensions, by abolishing the use of gold and silver, would ap- 
ear to us a scheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for speculation, but 
itterly incapable of execution, did not history assure us, that Sparta actually 
ubsisted in tnat condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speaking of among the laudable 
)arts of Lycurgus's laws, I do not pretend it to be absolutely unexceptionable ; 
br I think it can scarcely be reconciled with that general law of nature, which 
forbids the taking away one man's property to give it to another ; and yet this 
is what was really done upon this occasion. Therefore in this affair of di- 
viding the lands, I consider only so much of it as was truly commendable in 
itsol f, and worthy of admiration. ' 

Can we possibly conceive, that a man could persuade the richest and most 
opulent inhabitants of a city, to resign all their revenues and estates, in order 
to level and confound themselves with the poorest of the people ; to subject 
tliemselves to a new way of living, both severe in itself, and full of restraint ; in 
a word, to debar themselves of the use of every thing, wherein the happiness 
and comfort of life is thought to consist ? And yet this is what Lycui^us ac** 
tually effected in Sparta. 

Such an institution as this would have been less wonderful, had it subsisted 
only during the life of the legislator ; but we know that it lasted many ages af^er 
his decease. Xenophon, in the encomium he has lefl us of Agesilaus, and Ci- 
cero, in one of his orations, observed, that Lacedaemon was the only city in 
the world that preserved her discipline and laws for so considerable a term of 
years unaltered and inviolate. Soli, said the latter, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, toto orhe terrarum septingentos jam annos amplius unis morUitu et 
nunquam mutatis legibus ui'ount.^ 1 believe that thotigh in Cicero's time the 
discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, was very much relaxed and dknin* 
isbed, yet, however, all historians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour 
till the reign of Agis, under whom Lysander, though incapable of bein^blindedl 
or corrupted with gold, filled his country with luxuzy and the love of ncfaee. hy 
brir^ipg into it immeDse sums of gold and silver, which were the fruits of hu 
victories, and thereby subverting the laws of Lycuigus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was not the first wound given 
by the Lacedaemonians to the institutions of the legislator. It was the conse* 
Quence of the violation of another law still more fundamental. Ambition was 
the vice that, preceded j and made way for avarice. The desire of conquests 
' drew on that of riches, without which they could not propose to extend their 
dominion. The main design of Lycuigus, in the establishing his laws, and ea^ 

I ^^ 
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padallj thai which probibitod the use cigM and silver, was, as PtAfbim sd 
Plutarch have judiciously obeenred, to curb and restrain the ambitioD of the 
citizens ; lo disable them firom makip^ conquests, and in a manner to force tbes 
to confine themselves within the narrow bounds of their own countiy, witba/ 
canyiqg^ their views and pretensions any farther.* Indeed, the g^Temmeot 
which he established was sufficient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, but was 
not calculated lor elevatiqg^ her to a dominion over other cities. 

The design, then, of Lycurgus, was not to make the Spartans conquenBs.t 
To remove such thoughts from his fellow-citizens, he expressly forbade theoQ, 
thoi^ they inhabited a countiy surrounded with the sea, to meddle in maiT- 
time affiiirB ; to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. They were it- 
Itgious observers of this prohibition for many ages, and even till the dekai^ 
MTxes : but upon that occasion they began to think <^ making themselves 
masters at sea, that they might be able to keep that formidable enemy at tba 
greater distance. But having soon perceived, that these maritime, remote com- 
mands, corrupted the manners of their generals, they laid that project asi(k 
without any difficulty, as we shall observe when we come to speak of kk^ 
Pausanias. 

When Lvcuigus aimed his fellow-citizens with shields and lances, it was not 
to enable tbem to commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only to de- 
fend themselves against the invasions and iijuries of others. He made them 
indeed a nation of warriors and soldiers : but it was only that under the sbadow 
of their arms they might live in liberty, moderation, justice, union, and peace, 
by beine content with their own territories, without- usurping* diose of otheis, 
and by being persuaded, that no city or state, any more than a single peisoo, 
can ever hope for solid and lastii^ happiness, but from virtue only.;^ Men ofa 
depraved taste, says Plutarch farther, on the same subject, who ^kk ootbing 
so desirable as riches, and a laige extent of dominion, may g'ive preiereoce to 
those vast empires that have subdued and enslaved the world by violence \ bat 
Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occasion for nothings of that kon, io 
order to be happy. His policy, which has justly been the admiratioD of aJl 
ages, bad no farther views, than to establish equi^, moderati<», libeiij, and 
|»eace : and was an enemy to all injustice, violence, and ambition, and the pas- 
sion or reienin^ and extending the bounds of the Spartan comuKMiwe^th.'^ 

Such rettections as these, which Plutarch agreeabl}[ intersperses in bis Lires, 
and in which their fastest and most essential beauties consist, are of infinite 
use towaids the giving us true ideas of things, and making us understand 
wherein consists the solid and true gloiy of a state, that is really happj ; as 
also to correct those false ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatness oftbose 
empires which have swallowed up kingdoms, and of those celebrated cod- 
qoerors who owe all their fame ana grandeur to violence and usurpation. 

3. THB EXCELLENT EDUCATION OF THEIR TOT7TB. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycuigus, is certainly veiy 
wonderful : but the means be made use of to succeed therein, are no less wor< 
thy of admiration. The principal of these was the extraordinary c^are he took 
to have the Spartan youth brought up in an exact and severe discipline : for, as 
Plutarch observes, the religious obligation of an oath, which he exacted from 
the citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he not b]r education infused his 
laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of the children, and made tbera 
suck in, almost with their mothers' milk, an affection for his institutions. This 
was the reason why his principal ordinances subsisted above five hundred yeais, 
having sunk into the veiy temper and hearts of the people like a stroi^ and 
good die, that penetrates thoroughly.il Cicero makes the same remark, and 
ascribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, not so much to their own natural 
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position, as to tbeir excellent education : Ch^us chUaiit tpeetaia ae fvMUata 
tus, mm soltun natufxt eorrobonUa^ verum etiam dtscipUna puUUur,* All this 
»ws of what importance it is to a state, to take care that their youth be brought 
in a manner proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of their countiy* 
Fhe great maxim of Lycuigus, which Aristotle repeats in express terms, was 
it as children belong to the state, their education ought to be directed bj the 
te, and the views and interests of the state only considered thereinj It 
s for this reascm he desired they should be educated all in common, and not 
t to the humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, through a soft 
1 blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once Doth the 
dies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their tenderest years, they 
ire inured to labour and fatigue, by the exercises of hunting and racing, and 
customed betimes to endure hui^er and thirst, heat and cold ; and, what it is 
OBcult to make mothers believe, all these hard and laborious exercises tended 
promote their health, and make their constitutions the more vigorous and ro- 
ist, able to bear the hardships and fatigues of war, for which they were all 
(Signed from their cradles. 

4. OBEDIEirCE* 

But the most excellent thii^ in the Spartan education, was its teaching youqg 
sople so perfectly how to obejr. It was from hence the poet tSimonides gives 
lat city such a magnificent epithet, which denotes, that they alone knew how 

> subdue the passions of men, and to render them tractable and submissive 

> laws, as horses are taught to obey the spur and the bridle, by being broken 
nd managed while they are young.^ For this reason, Agesilaus advised Xeno- 
ihon to send his children to Sparta, that they might learn there &e noblest 
nd greatest of all sciences, that is, how to command and fabw to obey.§ 

5. RESPECT TOWARDS THE AGED. 

One of the lessons most frequently and strongly inculcated upon the Lace* 
iaemonian youth, was. to bear a great reverence and respect to old men, aad 
:q give them proofs ol it upon all occasions, by saluting them, by making ymf 
for them, and by giving them place in the streets, by rising up to show them 
honour in all companies and public assemblies ; but above alf, by receiving 
their advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and submission.il By these 
characteristics a Lacedaemonian was known wherever he went ; if he had be- 
haved otherwise, it would have been looked upon as a reproach to himself, 
and a dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens going into a theatre 
once to see a play^none of his own countiymen offered him a seat ; but when 
he came near the place where Hbe Spartan ambassadors and the gentlemen 
of their retioue were sitting, they all rose up out of reverence to his age, and 
seated him in the midst of them. Lysander, therefore, had reason to say, that 
old age had no where so honourable an abode as in Sparta ; and Uiat it was 
«n agreeable ^ii^ to grow old in that city. IT 

II. DEFECTS IN THE LAWS OF LTCUROUS. 

In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycuigus, we have cmly to 
compare them with those of Moses, which we know were dictated by mors 
than htnnan wisdom. But my design in this place is not to enter into an exact 
examination of the particulars, wherein the laws and institutions of Lycuigus 
are faulty: I shall content myself with making some slight reflections omy. 
which prooably may have already occurred to the reaoer in the perusal ot 
those ordinances, among which there are some with which he will have been 

justly offended. 
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1. THC CHOICE HIDB OF THS cmLORElT THAT WC&fi EiVlfEa TO BK BAOtGtt 

UP OR EXPOSED. 

To 1)ogin, for instance, with that ordinance lelatiii^ to the choice theymaq 
of ihc'ir diildren, which of them were to be brought up» and which exposed % 
polish ; who would not be shocked at the unjust and inhuman custom of pTO\ 
iKHincine sentence of death upon all such iuiants as had the misfortune to bq 
I .>rn wiln a constitution that appeared too weak to undei^o the fatigues ai^q 
exorcises to which the commonwealth destined all her subjects? Is it then im- 
possible, and without example, that children, who are tender and weak is 
their infancy, should ever alter as they grow up, and become in time cu 
robust and vigorous constitution? Or, suppose it was so, can a n)an no waj 
serve his country but by the strength of his body ? Is there no account to L« 
made of his wisdom. prudenc^% counsel, generosity, courage, magnaDimirr, 
and, hi a word, of all tne qualiiies that depend upon the mind and the intel- 
lectual faculties ? Omntno illud honestum quod tx animo excelso tnagf^icoaie 
0Mriinus, animi efficitur, non corporis viribus.* Did lyycurg^ himseii rerjoe; 
tvsi service, or do less honour to S})arta, by establishii^ his Jaws, tliao tk 
greatest generals did by their victories ? Agesilaus was of so small a stature, 
and so mean a 6gure, tnat at the first sight of him the £gyptiaos could ooi 
help laughing ; and yet, small as he was, he made the great king of Po^a 
tremble upon the throne of half the world. 

But, what is yet stronger than all I have said, has any other person a nghia 
power over the lives of men, than be from whom they received them, eveo God 
nimself ? And docs not a Icfi^islator visibly usurp the authm-ity of God, wko- 
evcr he arrosrates to himself such a power without his commission ? Tiiatjpre- 
cept of the decalogue, which was only a^ renovation of the Jaw of nattne, Tim 
maU not Jbi//, universally condemns all those among the ancients, who imagUKd 
they had a power of life and death over their slaves^ and even ovei tkir 
own children. 

t. THEIR CARE COIfFINEO ONLY TO THE BODY. 

The ^reat defect in the laws of Lycuigus, as Plato and .4ristotIe have ob- 
served, IS, that they only tended to form a warlike and martial people. All that 
legislator's thoughts seemed wholly bent upon, was the means of strengtheDing 
the bodies of the people without any regard to the cultiyation of their minds. 
Whj should he banish from his commonwealth all arts and sciences, wfaicfa, 
nesides many other advantages, have this most happy effect, that they softeo 
our manners, polish our understandings, improve the heart, and reader our 
behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and obliging ; such, in a word, as qualifies 
us for company and society, and makes the onlinaiy intercourse of \ik agree- 
able ?t Hence, it came to pass, that there was a degree of roughness and 
austeri^ in the temper and behaviour of the Spartans, and many times ^ven 
something of ferocity ; a failing that proceeded chiefly from their education, 
and that rendered them disagreeable and offensive to all their allies. 

3. THEIR BARBAROUS CRUELTY TOWARDS TUEIR CHILDREIT. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom their youth betimes to 
suffer heat and cold, hunger and thirst, and by many severe and laborious ex- 
ercises to brine the body into subjection to reason, whose faithful and diligent 
minister it oi^nt to be in the execution of all her orders and injunctions ; which 
it can never (&, if it be not able to undeigo ail sorts of hardships and fatigues.^ 
But was it rational in them to cany their severities so far, as the inhuman 
treatment we have mentioned ? And was it not utterly barbarous and brutal ia 

• Cicer. 1. i. de Offio. n. 79. Idem, d. 76. 
t Or,n«-« arte* quibus eUi pu«rilH »d hnmaailstcm iafoTtaari •o|c1.«-Cie. Offtt. pfo Atck. 
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i fathers and motbers, to see the blood trickling' from the wounds of their 
Lldren^ nsLj^ even to see them expiring^ under the lashes, without concoti? 

4. THE MOTHERS* INHUlfAllI'rr. 

Some people admire the coura^ of the Sf)artan . roothets, who could hear 
e news of the death of their children slain in battle, not only without tears, 
it even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. For my part, Fshoukl think it 
Lich better, that nature should show herself a little more on such occasions, 
id that the love of one's countiy should not utterly extinguish ^ sentiments 
maternal tenderness. One of our generals in France, who in the heat of 
ittle was told that his son was killed, seemed by his answer to be much wiser; 
Let us at present think,*' said he, '* only of beating the enemy ; to-morrow 
will mourn for my son," 

5. THEIR EXCESSIVE LEISURE. 

^OR can I see what excuse can be made for that law, imposed by Lycui^ 
us upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spending so much of their time in 
lleness and inaction, and fbllowiius^ no other business than that of war. He 
:ft all the arts and trades entire^^ to the slaves, and strangers that lived 
mon^ them ; and put nothing into the hands of the citizens, but the lance and 
tie shield. Not to mention the danger there was in suffering the number of 
laves that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase to such a degree as 
o become much greater than that of their masters, which was often an occa* 
ion of seditions and riots among them ; how many disorders must men ne- 
cessarily fall into, that have so much leisure upon their hands, and have no 
laily occupation or regular labour ? . This is an inconvenience still but too 
comraon among our nobility, and which is the natural effect of their faulty edu- 
cation. Except in the time of war, most of our gentry spend their lives in 
the most useless and unprofitable manner. They look upon agriculture, arts, 
and commerce, as beneath them, and derogatory to their gentility. They sel- 
dom know how to handle any thing but their swords. As for the sdences, 
they barely acquire just so much as they cannot well be without ; and many 
have not the least knowledge of them, nor any manner of taste for books or 
reading. We are not to wonder, then, if gamir^ and hunting, eating and drink- 
ing, mutual visits, and frivolous discourse, make up their whole occupation. 
What a life is this for men that have any parts or understanding I 

6. THEIR CRUELTY TOWARDS THE HELOTS. 

L^cuRGUs would be utterly inexcusable, if he gave occasion, as he is ac- 
cused of having done, for all the rigour and cruelty exercised towards the 
Helots in this republic. These* Helots were the slaves employed by the Spar- 
tans to till the ground. It was their custom not only to make these poor crea- 
tures drunk, ami expose them before their children, in order to give them an 
abhorrence for so shameful and odious a Vice, but also to treat them with the 
utmost barbarity, as thinking themselves at liberty to destroy them by any vio- 
lence or cruelty whatever, under pretence of their being always ready to rebel 

Upon a certain occasion related by Thucydides, two thousand of these slaves 
disappeared at once, without any body's knowing what was become of them.* 
Plutarch pretends, that this baAarous custom was not practised till after the 
time of Lycurgus, and that he had no hand in it. 

7. MOBESTT AftD DECENCY BNTIRBftY HEOLECTED. 

But the points wherein Lycurgus appears to be most culpable, and which 
best shows the great enormities and gross darkness in which the Pagans were 
plunged, is the little regard he showed for modesty and decency, in what con- 
cerned the education of girls, and the marriages of youn^ women ; which was 
without doubt the source of those disorders that prevailed in Sparta, as Aristotle 

* Tbgdd. fib. ir. 



Iwi wifeh* ohicrvfed. Wbeii we oompcre time indeoeiit and Ikentioas ■& 
totiaas oCtbe witnt legislator that ever profane antiquity could boast, wi&it 
nnctilT and purity of me eyaogelical precepts, what a noble idea does iip 
usof tlie dij^nitjr and eicellence of the Christian religioo ! 

Nor will It gire us a less advantamus idea of this i>re-emiDenc«, if we cq& 
paie the most excellent and laudaCue part of the institutions of Lycuigus wi: 
the laws of the gospel. It is, we mu^t own, a wonderful thing, that tbe whor. 
people should consent to a division of their lands, which set the poor uponar 
equal footing with the rich ; and that by a total exclusioo of gold and silver tl^y 
•bould reduce themselves to a kind of voluntary poverty.^ iBut the Spartan .V 
rislator, when he enacted these laws, had the sw(^ in his hand ; whereas !se 
Christian legislator says but a word. *' Blessed are the }>oor in spirit," p! 
thousands of the faithful through all succeeding generations lenounce k? 
coods, sell their lands and estates, and leave aU, to follow Jesus Christ, tixi: 
Master, in poverty and want 

ARTICLE VIII. 

WBK OOVERNMEirr OF ATHCRS. THE LAWS OF SOLOIV. THE HISTORY OF 
THAT REPUBLIC, FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE REIGN OF DiUTS 
THE FIRST. 

I RAVE already observed, that Athens was at first governed by kings. M 
^i&y were such as had little more than the name ; for their whole power beii^^ 
confined to the command of the armies, vanished in time of peace. £ver^ im 
was master in his own house, where he lived in an absolute state of iodepeo^ 
dence. Codrus, the last king of Athens, having devoted himself to death ibr 
the public j|;ood, his sons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the successioo.* 
The Athenians took this occasion to abolish the regal power, though h didixf, 
much incommode them ; and declared, that Jupiter alone was IdvgofA&emy 
at the very same time that the Jews were weaiy of their theocracy, thai b, 
having the true Grod for their king, and would absolutely have a man to reiga 
over Uiem. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when be enumerated the ships of the cod- 
federate Grecians, rives the name of people to none but the Athenians ; from 
whence it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then bad a great inclinaticD 
to a democratical government, and that the chief authority was at that time 
vested in the people. 

In the place of their kings they substituted a kind of goremors for life, under 
the title of archons. But this perpetual magistracy appeared still, in the eye; 
of this free people, as too lively an image of re^ power, of which they were 
desirous of abolishing even the veiy shadow ; for which reason they first re- 
duced that office to the term of ten years, and then to that of one : and th» 
they did with a view of resuming the authority the more frequently into tbei' 
own hands, which they never transferred to their magistrates but with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to restrain those turbulent 
spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their liberty and independence, 
veiy tender and apt to be offended at any thii^ that seemed to break in upon 
their equality, and always ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 
appearance of dominion or superiority. Hence arose continual factions and 
quarrels ; there was no agreement or concord among them, either about reli- 
gion or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlaieing her poirer, 
it being veiy happy for her that she could preserve herself nom ruin m the 
midst of those long and frequent dissensions she bad to struggle with. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned at length, that true liberty consists Id 
a dependence upon justice and reason. This nappy subjection could not be 
estat lished, but by a l^islator. She therefore placed her choice upon Draco, 
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kdoc^ of acknowledged wisdom and kifegrity^^or tiiat emi^qTmettt. It does 
appear that Gi^ece had, before his time, any written laws.* The first of 
t Rmd, then, were of his publishing ; the rigour of which, anticipating as it 
re tlie Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it punished the smallest o&nce« 
virell as the most enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws ol 
aco, iTntten, says Demades, not with ink^ but with blood, had the same fate 
usually attends all violent things. Sentiments of humamty in the judges^ 
npassion for the accused, whom they were wont to lode upon rather as un* 
tunate than criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers and witnesses weri 
der of rendering themselves ooious to the people, all concurred to produce 
-emissness in the execution of the laws, which^by that means, in process of 
ne, became as it were abrogated through disuse: and thus an excessive 
jour paved the way for impunity. 

Phe dai^er of relapsing into their former disorders, made them have re- 
urse to fresh precautions ; for they were willing to slacken the curb and re* 
:*aint of fear, but not to break it. In order, therefore, to find out mitigations, 
lich might mak^ amends, for what they took away from the letter of the 
w, they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest and most virtuous persons of 
s age ^ I mean Solon, whose singular qualities, and especially his great meek- 
;ss, had acquired him the affection and veneration of the whole city.t 
His Enain application had been to the study of philosophy, and especially to 
lat pa-rt of it which we call policy, and which teaches the art of government, 
[is extiraordinary merit placed him among the first of the seven sages of Greece, 
rho re:ndered the age we are speaking of so illustrious. These sages often 
•aid V isits to each other. One day, that Solon went to Miletus to see Thales, 
Lie first thing he said to Thales was, that he wondered why he had never de* 
ixed Lo have either wife or children. Thales made him no answer then ; but 
i few days after he contrived, that a stranger should come into their company, 
md pretend that he had just arrived from Athens, from whence he had set out 
ai\)out ten days before. Solon hearing the stranger say this, asked him, if there 
was any news at Athens when he came away. The strainer, who had been 
taught his lesson, replied, that he had heard of nothing but the death of a young 
gentleman, whom all the town accompanied to the grave ; because, as they 
said, he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was then absent. 
Alas ! cried Solon, interrupting the man's story, how much is the poor father 
of the youth to be pitied ! But pray, what is the gentleman's name ? I heard 
his name replied the stranger, but 1 have (oT^ot it. I only remember that the 
people talked much of his wisdom and justice. Every answer afforded new 
matter cf trouble and terror to this inquisitive father, who was so justly alarmed. 
Was it not, said he at length, the son of Solon? The very same, replied the 
stranger. Solon at these words rent his clothes, and beat his breast, and ex- 
pressing his sorrow by tears and groans, abandoned himself to the most sensi- 
ole affliction. Thales, seeing this, took him by the hand, and said to him with 
a smile, comfort yourself, my friend, all that has been told you is a mere fic- 
tion. Now you see the reason why I never married : it is because I am un* 
willing to expose myself to such trials and afflictions.^ 

Plutarch has given us in detail, a refutation of Thales's reasmiing, which tends 
to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable attachments in life, in 
lieu of which the heart of man will not fail to substitute others of an unjust and 
unlawful nature, which will ext>ose him to the same pains and inconveniences. 
The remedy, says this historian, against the grief that may arise fipom the lost 
of goods, of friends, or of children, is not to throw away our estates, and reduce 
ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of all friendship, pr to 
confine ourselves to a state of celibacy ; but, upon all such accidents and mis- 
fortunes, to make a right use of our reason. 
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Afkens, after aonie time of tnociaiUity aiidpeaoe» triiich tlie pradences 
ooarage of Solon had procaied, who was as great a warrior as he was a si^^ 
man, lelapeed into her former aisseosions about the goyemment of the cr»i 
Dionwealth, and wis divided into as many parties as there were difiereot so- 
of inhabitants in Attiea. For those that hved upon the mouDtains were ^i 
of popular goveminent ; those io the low-lands were for an oligarchy ; ar 
tt^ose who dwelt on the sea^coasts, were for havii^ a mixed ^oyenunent, cor 
pounded of these two Ibnns blended together; and they hindered the otkf 
two contending parties, from getting any ground of each other. Besides tbest 
there was a fourth patty, which consisted only of the poor, whc were grieTosLV 
harassed and oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, which tbj 
were not able to discharge. This unhappy party was determined to chiKs* 
themselres a chief, who should deliver mem from the inhuman severitj c: 
their creditors, and a*)ke an entire change in the form of their govemmec . 
by making a new division of the lands.* 

In this extreme danger, all the wise Athenians cast their eyes upon Sdoa 
who was obnoxious to neither party : because he had never sided either w/i 
the Injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor ; and they strongly scii- 
cited him to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an end to fhe9c 
differences and disorders. He was veiy unwilling to take upon him so dcL- 
gerous a commission : however, he was at last chosen Archon, and was ccii- 
stituted supreme arbiter and legislator with the unanimous consent of all par- 
ties ; the rich liking him as he was rich ; and the poor because be was boDcst. 
He now had it in his power to make himself king : several of the citizens ad- 
vised him to it ; and even the wisest among them, not thinking it was in (k 
power of human reason to bring about a favourable chang^e, consistent with the 
laws, were not unwilling that the supreme power should be vested in ooe man, 
who was so eminently distinguished for his prudence and justice. Bui not- 
withstanding all the remonstrances that were made to him, and all the solid- 
tations and reproaches of his friends, who treated his refusal of the ^dem as 
mn effect of pusillanimity and meanness of spirit, he was still finn and un- 
changeable in his purpose nnd would hearken to no other scheme Iban that 
of settling a form of gove «vi ^nt in his country, that should be founded upoB 
the basis of a just and reasonable liberty. Not venturing to noieddle with cer- 
tain disorders and evils, which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook to 
bring about no other alterations or changes, than such as he thought he coalc 
persuade the citizens to comply with b^ aiguraent and reason, or bring then. 
into by the weight of his authority ; wisely uniting, as he himself said, au- 
thority and power with reason and justice. Wherefore, when one aflcrwarcL' 
asked him, if the laws which he had niade for the Athenians were the best: 
•* Yes," said he, " the best they were capable of receiving." 

The soul of popular states is equality. But for fear of disgusting the n'cb. 
Solon did not venture to propose any equality of lands and wealth ; whereby 
Attica, as well as Laconia, would have resembled a paternal inheritance, di- 
vided among a number of brethren. However, he went so far as to put ao 
end to the slavery and oppression of those poor citizens, whose excessive debts 
and accumulated arrears nad forced them to sell their persons and liberty, and 
reduce themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An express law was 
made, which declared all debtors discharged and acquitted of all their debts. 

This affair drew Solon into a troublesome difficulty, which gave hi'm a great 
deal of vexation and concern. When he first determined to cancel the debts 
be foresaw that such an edict, which had something in it contrary to justice, 
V'ould be extremely offensive. For which reason, he endeavoured m some 
measure to rectify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a specious preamble^ 
which set forth a great many venr plausible pretexts, and gave a colour ot 
equity and reason to the law, which m reality it had not. But in order hereto, 
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i fiTst disclosed his desi^ to some particular friends whom he used to consult 
1 iall his affairs, and concerted with tiieni the form and the terms In which this 
iict fihouid be expressed. ^ Now, before it was published, his friends, who 
ere more interested than faithful, secretly borrowed great sums of money of 
leir rich acquaintance, which they laid out in the purchase of lands, know- 

ftbey would not be affected by the edict. When this appeared, the geue- 
indi^natioD that was raised by such a base and flagrant Knaveiy, fell upon 
Dion, though in reality he had no hand in it.* But it is not enough for a man 
I omce to be disinterested and uprieht himself; all that surround and ap- 
ix>ach him ought to be so too ; wife, relations, friends, secretaries, and sen'ants. 
'he faults of others are chaiged to his account : all the wroi^s, all the rapines, 
lat are committed either through his negligence or connivance, are justly 
nputed to him ; because it is his business, and one of the principal designs 
f his bein^ put into such a trust, to prevent those corruptions and abuses. 

This ordinance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; it disgusted the. 
ich, because it abolished the debts; and dissatisfied the poor, because it did 
ot ordain a new division of the lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus 
ad actually effected at Sparta. But Solon's influence at Athens fell very short 
f the power which Ljrcurgus had acquired in Sparta : for he had no other 
uthority over the Athenians, than what the reputation oi his wisdom, and the 
anfidence of the people in his int^rity, had procured him. ' 

However, in a little time afterwards, diis ordinance was generally approved, 
nd the same powers as before, were continued to Solon. 

He repealed all the laws, that had been made by Draco, except those against 
[lurder. The reason of his doing this, was the excessive rigour of these laws, 
vhich inflicted death alike upon all sorts of offenders : so that they who were 
convicted of sloth or idleness^ or they who had only stolen a few herbs, or a 
it tie fruit out of a garden, were as severely punished as those that were guilty 
>f murder or sacrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employments, and magistra- 
rAes, all which he left in the hands of the rich ; for which reason he distriouted 
ail the rich citizens into three classes, ranging them according to the difference 
of their incomes and revenues, and according to the value and estimation of 
each particular man's estate. Those who were found to have five hundred 
measures a year, as well in com as in liquids, were placed in the first class ; 
those who had three hundred were placed in the second ; and those who had 
but two hundred made up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of two hundred measures, 
wfftre comprised in a fourth and last class, and were never admitted into any 
employments.! But, in order to make them amends for this exclusion from 
offices, he left them a right to vote in the assemblies and judgments of the 
people ; which at first seemed to be a matter of little consequence, but in time 
became extremely advantageous, and made them masters of all the affairs of 
die city ; ioT most of the law>suits and differences returned to the people, to 
whom an apneal lay from all the judgments of the magistrates } and in the a»- 
semblies ot the people, the greatest and most important affairs of the stat^, 
relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus,^ so called from the place where its assemblies were held, 
had been a long time established. Solon restored and augmented its authority^ 
leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of judicature, a general inspec* 
lion and superintendency over -all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws. 
of which he was the guardian, to be observed and put in execution. Before- 
his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and justice were made the judges 
of the Areopagus. ^ Solon was the first who thought it convenient that none 
should be honoured with that dignity, except such as had passed through the 
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office of afcfaoD. Nothing was so auf^ust as this senate : and Its veput&tiofi tai 

iudgment and integrity became so veiy great, that the Romans sometimes re* 
^rred causes, whicn were too intricate for their own decision, to the dbtenoi- 
nation of this tribunal.* 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth, and to the end that no 
external obiects might divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal was 
always hela at ni^t, or in the dark ; and the orators were not allowed to make 
use of any exordium, digression, or peroration. 

Soioiu to prevent, as much as possible, the abuse which the people might 
make of the great authority he left them, created a second council, consistii^ of 
four hundred men, a hundred out of eveiy tribe ; and ordered all causes and 
affairs to be brought before this council, and to be maturely examined by them, 
before they were proposed to the general assembly of the people ; to whose 
iudgment the sentiments of the other were to submit, and to which akme be- 
longed the right of giving a final sentence and decision. It was upon this sub- 
ject Anacharsis, whom the reputition of the sages of Greece had brought 
4rom the middle of Scythia, said one day to Solon, *' I wonder you should 
empower the wise men only to deliberate and debate uikhi afiEiiis, and leave 
the determination and decision of them wholly tu fools. ' 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with him upon some other 
regulations he had in view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could expect to suc- 
ceed in his designs of restraining the avarice and injustice of the citizens by 
written laws, answered him in this manner : '* give me leave to tell you, that 
your writiitt^ are just like spiders' webs; the weak and small flies may be en- 
tallied and caught in them, but the rich and powerful will break through them 
and despise them." 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was veiy sensible of the incon* 
veniences that attend a democracy or popular government : but havii^ tho- 
roughly studied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the character and 
disposition of the Athenians, he knew it would be a vain attempt to take the 
sovereignty out of the people's hands ; and that, if they parted with it at one 
time, they would soon resume it at another, by force ana violence. He there- 
fore contented himself with limiting (heir power by the authority of the Areo- 
pagus, and the council of four hundred ; judging that the state, oeing support- 
ed and strengthened by these two powerful bcKlies, as by two good anchors^ 
would not be so liable to commotions and disorders as it had been, and that the 
people would be kept within due bounds, and enjoy more tranquillity. 

I shall only mention some of the laws which Solon made, by which the reader 
may be able to fortn a judgment of the rest. In the first place, eveiy particu- 
lar person was authorized to espouse the quarrel of any one that was injured 
and insulted ; so that the first comer might prosecute the offender, and hring 
him to justice for the outrage he had committed.! 

The design of this wise legislator in this ordinance, was to a'^.custora his 
citizens to have a fellow-feeling for one another's sufferii^ and misfortunes, as 
diey were all members of one and the same body. 

Sy another law, those persons who, in public differences and dissensions, did 
not declare themselves of one party br other, but waited to see how things 
would go before theydeterminea, were declared infamous, condemned to per- 
petual banishment, and to have all their estates confiscated.^ Solon had learned 
nom long experience and deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, and 
even th«. wise and virtuous, are u.?ually the most backward to expose themselves 
lo the i«iconveniences which public dissensions and troubles produce in society ; 
«nd that their zeal for the public good does not render them so active and val- 
iant in the defence of it, as the passions of the factious render-them industrious 
to destroy it ; that the just party, beiqg thus abandoned by those that are cft« 
■■■ i^ 
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ible of fiWng ttoKe wekht, aathoritj^ and stfcngth to k by their miioh and 
incurrence, becomes unable to contend with the audacious and violent enter- 
ises of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misjfbrtune, which may be 
tended with the most fatal consequences to a state, Solon judged it proper to 
rce the well-affected, by the fear of greater inconveniences to themselves, to 
iclare for the just party at the veiy beginning of seditions, and to animate the 
»irits and courage of the best citizens, by engaging with them in tiie common 
inger. By this method of accustoming the minds of the people to look upon 
at man almost as an enemy and a traitor, who should appear indifferent to, and 
iconcerned at the misfortunes of the public^ he provided the state with a quick 
id sure resource against the sudden enteii^nises of wicked and profligate 
tizens. 

Solon abolished the giving of portions in marriage with young women, un- 
ss they were only daughters, and ordered that the bride should carry no other 
trtune to her husband, than three suits of clothes, and some few household- 
cx>ds of little value ; for he would not have matrimony become a tradffic, and 
mere commerce of interest, but desired that it should be regarded as an ho- 
ourahle fellowship and society, in order to raise subjects to the state, to make 
ae married pair live agreeably and harmorjiously together, and to give con- 
iDual testimony of mutual love and tenderness to each other.^ 

Before Solon's time, the Athenians were not allowed to make their wills ; 4ke 
wealth of the deceased always devolved upon his children and family. So- 
on's law allowed every one that was childless, to dispose of his whole estate 
is be thought fit ; preferring, by that means, friendship to kindred, ami choice 
Q necessity and constraint, and renderir^ every man truly master of his own 
brtune, by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law, 
bowever, did not authorize indifferently all sorts of donations ; it justified and 
aipproved of none but those that were made freely, and without any compul- 
sion ; without having the mind distempered and intoxicated with drinks or 
charms, or perverted and seduced by the allurements and caresses of a tvo- 
man ; for this wise lawgiver was justly persuaded, that there is no difference 
to be made between being seduced and oeii^ forced, looking upon artifice and 
violence, pleasure and pam, in the same light, when they are made use of as 
means to impose upon men's reason, and to captivate the liberty of dieir un- 
derstanding. 

Another regulation he made, was to lessen the rewards of the victors at the 
Isthmian and Olympic games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hua 
dred drachms, wtuch make about fifty livres, for the first sort ;t and five hun-^ 
dred drachms, or two hundred and fifty livres, for the second.t He thought 
it a shameful thing, that athletse and wrestlers, a sort of people not only use- 
less but often dangerous to the state, should have any considerable rewards 
allotted to them, which ought rather to be reser\'ed for the families of those 
persons whj died in the service of their country; it being very just and rea 
sonable, that the state should support and provide for such oi7>uans, who prc^ 
bably might come in time to follow the good examples of their fathers.§ 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, the senate of the Are- 
op^us was charged with the care of inquiring into the wa^rs and means that 
eveiy man made use of to get his livelihood : and of chastising and punishing 
all toose who led an idle life. Besides the fore-mentionf.d viewof^ bring^'og 
aits and trades into a flourishing condition, this regulation was founded upon 
two <^her reasons, still more important. 

In the fii-st place, Solon considered, that such persons as have no fortune, 
and make use of no meUiods of industi^ to get their livelihood, are ready to 
employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means for acquiring money ; and 
tiiat the necessity of subsisting some way or other disposes them for commit- 
ting all sorts of misdemeanours, rapines, knaveries, and frauds ; from which 
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spriqgfupaschoolof vice Intiieboioin o^ the coMuiMmfveaMi ; mtidacekt 
eril gainf gruuod» as does not fai] to spread its infectioiiy and by degrees cci 
iiiDt the maoners of the public 

In the second place, this most able statesmen have always looked upon tixa 
indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, and turbulent spi 
fits, eager after iunoratioo and change, always ready for aeditioDS and iosor 
rections, and inteiested in the rerc4utioos of the state, by wbidi alone the) 
can hope to change their own situation and fortune It was for all &ese rea- 
sons, tbat^ in the law we are speaking o^ Solon declared, fbsR a son dxxJd 
not DO obliged to support his father in ola age or necessitf , if the latter lad 
not taken care to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation : a£ 
children that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted from the ssnf. 
duty : for it is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus contemns die dKnitf and 
sanctity of matrimony has never bad in view the lawftil end we ought to pnn 
pjose to ourselves in having children^ but only the gratification of a looseji^- 
sion* Having satisfied his own desires, the end he proposed to himself; be 
has no prc^r right over the persons who may spring^ finom him, upon wbose 
lives, as well as births, he has entailed indelible infamy and reproach. 

It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; because religion directs n 
to account the dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare those that are w 
more, and good ix>licy should prevent hatreds from becomine immortal.* 

It was also forbidden to afirciit, or ^ve ill language to any body in the tern- 
pies and courts of judicature^ in public assemblies, and in the theatres dfaw^ 
the time of representation ; for to be no where able to govern our passfoDsafia 
resentments, argues too untractable and licentious a disposition ; as to restrm 
them at all times, and vfKM all occasions, is a virtue beyond the mere force of 
human nature, a perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator oi Athens, whose laws were m force 
even in his time, had provided no law a^inst parricide ; and being asked Ibe 
reason why he had not, he answered, ** that to make laws agpainst, and ordaio 
punishments for, a crime that had never been known or heard of, was the way 
to introduce it, rather than to prevent it.**t I omit several of his laws con- 
cerning matriage and adultery, in which there are remarkable and manifest 
contradictions, and a rreat mixture of light and darkness, knovi • Jge and eiror, 
which we ^nerally nnd among the veiy wisest of the heatbens, who had no 
establishea principles or rules to go by. 

After Solon haa published his laws, and engaged the people by public oath 
to observe them religiously, at least for the temi of a hundred years, he 
thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to gnve them time to take root. 
and to gather strength by custom ; as also to rid nimself of the trouble and 
Importunity of those who came to consult him about the sense and meaiu'r^ d 
uis laws, and to avoid the complaints and odium of others ; for, as he said bim- 
self, in great undertakings^ it is difficult if not impossible, to please all parties. 
He was absent ten yeara, m which interval of time we are to place his jouney 
into Egypt, into Lydia to visit kin^ Croesus, and into several odier couofiies. 
At his return he found the whole city in commotion and trouble ; the three old 
factions were revived, and had formed three different parties : Lycuigus was 
at the head of the people that inhabited the low-lanus ; Megacles, son of 
Alcmeon, was the leader of the inhabitants on the sea coast ; and Pisistratus 
had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were joined the manufacturers 
and labourers who lived by their industiy. and whose 'animosity was diidtf 
against the rich : of these three lead««,~ the two last were the most poireiiiii 
and oonsiderable.t 
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Uqfacks was the son of that Alcmeon, whom Croesus had extremely enriched 
ibr a particular service he had done him. He had likewise mamed a lady 
who had brought him an immense portion ; her name was Agarista, the daugh- 
ter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. This Clisthenes was at this time the 
richest and most opulent prince in Greece. In order to be able to choose a 
worthy son-in-law, and to know his temper, manners, and character, from his 
own experience, Clisthenes invited all the youi^ nob«e.nen of Greece to come 
and spend a year with him at his house ; for this was an ancient custom in that 
country. Several-youths accefited the invitation, and there came from dif- 
ferent parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing was seen eveiy day but races, 
games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, and conversations upon all sorts 
of questions and subjects. One of the gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed 
all his competitors, lost the princess, by using some indecent gestures and pos- 
tures in his dancing, with which her father was extremely offended. Clisthenes, 
at the end of the year, declared for Megacles, and sent the rest of the noble- 
men away, loaded with civilities and presents.* 

Pisistratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and insinuating behaviour, ready 
to succour and assist the poor ;t wise and moderate towards his enemies ; a most 
artful and accomplished dissembler ; and one who had all the exterior of yir- 
tue, even beyond the most virtuous; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler 
for equality among the citizens, and who absolutely declared against innova- 
tions and change.! 

It was not very hard for him to impose upon the people, with all his artifice 
and address. But Solon quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived the 
drift of ali his seeming virtue and fair pretences j however, he thought fit to 
observe measures with him in the beginning, hoping* perhaps, by gentle me- 
thods, to bring him back to his duty. 

It was at this time Thespis began to change the Grecian tragedy ;§ I say 
change, because it was invented long before.il This novelty drew all the 
world after it. Solon went among the rest for the sake of hearing Thespis, 
wbo>acted himself, according to the custom of the ancient poets. When the 
play was ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, '^Why he was not 
ashamed to utter such lies before so many people ?" Thespis made answer^ 
" that there was no harm in lies of that, sort, and in poetical fictions, which 
were only made for diversion." ^'No,"' replied Solon, giving a great stroke 
with his stick upon the ground ; " but if we suffer and approve of lying for our 
diversion, it will quickly find its way into our serious engagements, and all our 
business and afl^irs.''* 

In the mean time, Pisistratus titill pushed on his point; and in order to 
accomplish it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as well as he could 
cxpect.lT 

He gave hhnself several wounds; and in that condition, with his body all 
bloody, caused himself to be carried in a chariot into the market place, where 
he raised and inflamed the populace, by giving them to understand that his 
enemies had treated him in that manner, and that he was the victim of his zeal 
for the pubHc good.*^* 

An assembly of the people was immediately convened, and there it was re- 
solved, in spite of all me remonstrances Solon could make against it, that 6^ 
guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the security of his person. He soon 
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augmenled the number as much as he thou^t fit, and by tiieir meaois toak 
himself master of the citadel. All his enemies betoc^ themselves to flight, an 
the whole city was in great consternation and disorder, except Solon, ffix 
kiudlT reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and fbllj, and the tyrzi^ 
With nis treacheiy. Upon his being asked, what it was that gave him so mnci 
firmness and resolution ? ** It is," said he, " mj old afe/' He was indeed 
Twy old, and did not seem to rnk much, as the end of his life was veiy near: 
though it often happens, that men grow fonder of life, in proportion as tbej 
have le«B reason aiid right to desire it should be prolonged. But Pisistiato. 
after he had subdued all, thought his conquest imperfect till be had gaiR<i 
Solon ; and as he was well acquainted with the means that are proper to eng^s 
an old man, he caressed him accordingly ; omitted nothiw that could fend )r> 
soften and win upon him, and showeJTnim all possible manes of friendship and 
esteem, doing him all manner of honour, havictt^ him oflen about his peROD,2od 
publicly professing a great veneration for the laws, which in truth he both ob- 
served hunself, and caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was 
impossible either to bring Pisistratus b^r fair means to renounce this usinpa- 
tioa, or to depose him by Ibrce, thought it a point of prudence not to exasperate 
the .tyrant l^ rejecting the advances he made him ; and ho|>ed, at the same 
thne. that by entering mto bis confidence and counsels, he mi^t at least be 
capable of coodocting a power which be could not abolish, aiid c^ mitigatlDg 
the mischief and calamity which he had not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not survive me liberty of his country quite two jears : fcr Pisis- 
tratus made himself master of Athens under the arcnon Comias, the fiist jear 
of the 51st Oljrmpiad, and Solon died the year follomng, under me arcfaoo He- 
gestratus, who succeeded Comias. 

The two parties, whose leaders were Lycnigus and ilf^^cles, unitiir, droiv 
. Pisistratus out of Athens ; where he was soon recalled by Af eg^acles, i% pre 
him his daughter in marriaee. But a difference that arose upon occasMmof ^^ 
match having embroiled them afresh, the Alcmsonids had Uie wont of it; aod 
were obligeato retire. Pisistratus was twice dei)osed, and twice found toieaDs 
to reinstate himself. His artifices acquired him his power, and his modentim 
maintained him in it ; and without doubt bis eloquence, which even in TsUy't 
judgment was veiy great, rendered him veiy acceptaUe to the Atheniacs, who 
were but too ^.pt to h^ affected with the charms of discourse, as it made them 
foii^et the care of their liberty.* An exact submission to the laws distinguished 
Pisistratus from most other usurpers ; and the mildness of his ^ovemmest was 
»>uch as might make many a lawful sovereign blush. For umich reason the 
character of Pisistratus was thou|;ht worthy of being set in opposition to that 
of other brrants. Cicero, doubting what use Caesar would make of his ric- 
toiy at Pnarsalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus, *' We do not yet know 
whether the destiny of Rome will have us groan under a Phalaris, or \m \ 
under a Pisistratus.t 

This tyrant, if indeed we are to call him so, always showed himself reiy 
popular and moderate, and had such a command of his temper, as to bear re- 
proaches and iusults with patience, when he had it in his power to reveng? j 
them with a word.J His gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens; 
in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. It is said he was the first who 
opened a public libraiy in Athens,§ which after his time was much augmeoted, 
and at last carried Into Persia by Xerxes, when he took that city.fl But I 
Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, restored it to Athens. Cicero 
thinks also, it was Pisbtratus who first made the Athenians acquainted with 

* Pinttomtw dieeado taatna v«laiflM dieitar* nt ei AtheaieniM rerinm fanperieia ctatiem eaptf aeimi^ 
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i poems of Homer ; who arranged the books in the order we now find them, 
iereais before they were confused, and not digested ; and who first caused 
31X1 to be publicly read at their feasts, called ranathenea.* Plato ascribes 
is lionour tn his son Hipparchus.t 

Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted to his sons the sovereign 
\WGTy which he had usurped thirty years before ; seventeen of which he had 
imied in peace i . - . 

Flis sons were Hippias and Hipparchus.§ Thucydides adds a third, whom 
* calls Thessalus. They seemed to have inherited from their father an af- 
ction for learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hijpparchus 
hat we have said concerning the poems of Homer, adds that he mvited to 
thens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia ; and that 
e sent a vessel of fifty oars op purpose for him.|| He likewise entertained at 
is house Simonides, another famous poet of the isle of Ceos. one of the Cycla- 
es, in the .^ean sea, to whom he gave a large pension, and made veiy rich 
resents. The design of these princes in inviting men of letters to Athens was, 
lys Plato, to soften and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and to infuse into 
:kein a relish and love of virtue, by giving them a taste for learning and the sci- 
nces. Their care extended even to the instructing of the peasants and coun- 
ty people, by erecting, not only in the streets of the city, but in all the roads 
ind h iehways, statues of stones, called Mercuries, with grave sentences carved 
ipon them ; in which manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to 
ill psissengers. Plato seems to suppose, that Hipparchus had the authority, 
)r ttiait the two brothers reigned together. But Thucydides shows, that Hip- 
pias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded his father in the government. IT 

Be this as it may, tlieir reign in the whole, after the death of Pisistratus, was 
only of eighteen years duration, and ende^ in the following manner. 

Harrocui'js and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had contracted a veiy 
strict friendship. Hipparchus, ai^ry with the former for a personal affront he 
pretended to have received from him, sought to revenge himself by a public 
a^Qnont to his sister, in obliging her shamefully to retire from a solemn proces- 
sion, in which she was to carry one of the sacred baskets, alleging that she was 
not in a fit condition to assist at such a ceremony. Her brother, and still more 
his friend, being stung to the quick by so gross and outrageous an affront, formed, 
from that moment, a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do it the more 
effectually, they waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be very favourable for their purpose : this was the feast of the Pana- 
thenea, in which the ceremony required that all the tradesmen and artificers 
should be under arms. For the greater security, they only admitted a veiy 
small number of the citizens into their secret ; conceiving that, upon the first 
motion^ all the rest would join them. The day being come, they went ]be- 
times into the market-place, armed with daggers. Hipi)ias came out of the 
palace, and went to the Ceramicum, which was a place without the city, where 
the company of guards then were, to give the necessary orders for the cere- 
mony. The two friends followed him thither, and cominp near him, they saw 
one of the conspirators talking very familiarly with him, which made them ap- 
prehend they were betrayed. They could have executed their design that mo- 
ment upon Hippias ; but were willing to begin their vengeance upon the au- 
thor of the affront they had received. They therefore returned into the city, 
where meeting with Hipparchus, they killed him ; but being immediately ap- 
prehended, ttemselves were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel the 

StOITO.** 

After this affiaiir he regarded no measures, and reigned like a true tyrant, 
putting to death a vast number of citizens. To guard himself for tiie fiiture 
against a like enterprise, and to secure a safe retiiat in case of any accident, 
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he endeavoured to stveogtben himself by a foreigB soppait, and^ to tiiat eol 
gave hit daughter in tcarriage to the aon of the tyrant of Lampsaciis. | 

In the mean time, the Alcmsonids, who, from the begiiuiHig of the reTvJd 
tion, had been banished from Athens by Pisistratus, and who saw their faopej 
(htttnted by the bad success of the last conspiracy, did not however lose cod 
rage, but turned their views another way.* As they were very rich and ^powei 
fuT, they got themselves appointed by the Amphictyons, whlo were the beadj 
of the gruid or^neral council of Greece, superintendents for rebuilding th^ 
temple of Delphos, for the sum of three hundred talen.3, or lune faundbed ibo^\ 
sand lirreait As they were naturally very generous, ajid besides bad tbe^* 
reasons for being so on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deainf' 
their own money, and made the whole front of the temple of Parian marble, u 
their private eipense ; whereas, by the contract made with the AmphictfoiE, 
it was on^ to have been made of common stone. 

The litierality of the Alcmseonide was not altogether a free bounty ; veiikt 
was their nucnificence towards the god of Delphos a pure eiiect of rdigioiL 
Policy was the chief motive. They hoped, by this means, to acquire gre^ 
credit and influence in the temple, which happened according to meir eipec- 
tation. The money which they had plentifully poured into the hands of the 
priestestt rendered them absolute masters of the oracle, and of the pretended 
cod who presided over it, and who, for the future, becoming their echo, ia^ 
ml^ repeated the words they dictated to him, and jgratefolly knt then the 
assistance of his voice and auuKxrity. As often, thereiore, as any Spartan caine 
to consult the priestess, whether upon his own affairs, or upon those of the stite, 
no promise was ever made him of the god's assistance, but upon conditioo that 
^he Lacedsemonians should deliver Athens Gpom the y<^e of tyranny. Tfas 
order was so oAen repeated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at lasf to 
make war against the Pisistratidse, though iSbej were under ttie sl^nqeesf «»• 
gagements of friendship and hospitality with them ; herein prefoniogtheinU 
ofUod, says Herodotus, to all human considerations.^ 

The fint attempt of tnis kind miscarried ; and the troops they sent agaiost 
the tyrants were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, a short time afiei^tky 
made a second, which seemed to promise no better an issue than the first ; be- 
cause most of the Lacedsnaonians, seeing the siege they had laid before Athens 
likely to continue a great while, retired, and left only a small number of troops 
to cariy it on. But the tyrant's children, who had been ciander tinelT con- 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being taken by the 
enemy, the father, to redeem them, v^as obliged to come to an accommoda- 
tion with die Athenians, by vdiich it was stipulated, that he should depart out 
of Attica in five days time. Accordingly, he actually retired within the tisie 
limited, and settled at SigKum, a town in Phiygia, seated at the mouth of the 
river Scamander.§ 

Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens the same year 
the kings were expelled from Rome.H Extraordinaiy honours were paid (o tbe 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Their ntimes were infinitely respected 
at Athens in all succeedii^ ages, and almost held in equal reverence with tee 
of the gods. Statues were forthwith erected to them in the maiket>place,wi»ch 
was an honour that had never been rendered to any man before. The Teiy 
^ight of these statues, exposed to the view of all the citizens, kept up tbeir 
hatred and detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed their sentiments<ngrati* 
tude to those generous defenders of their liberty, who had not scrupled to piH^ 
chase it with their lives, and to seal it with their blood. Alexander the Gieat, 
^vho knew how dear the memory of these men was to the Ath^dans, and how 
far they carried their zeal in this respect, thou^t he did them a sensible plea* 
iure in sending tnem the statues of^ those two ^eat men, whkk he iomd ia 
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rsia atft-er the defeat of Darius, and which Xeixes before bad carried fhither 
m. Alliens.* This city, at the time of her deliverance from tyranDy, did 
t confine her gratitude solely to the authors of her liberty ; but extended it 
en to a woman, who had signalized her courage on that occasion. This 
>inari lyas a courtezan, named Leona, who, by the charms of her beauty, 
id skill in playing on the harp, had particularly captivated Harmodius and 
risto^iton. After their death, the tyrant, who knew they had concealed Do- 
ing from this woman, caused her to be put to the torture, in order to make 
^r declare the names of the other conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty 
* their torments with an invmcible c(H)stancy, and expired in the midst <^ them ; 
oriously showing to the world, that her sex is more courageous, and more 
iipable of keeping a secret, than some men imagine. The Athenians would 
^t suffer the memory of so heroic an action to be lost : and to prevent the 
istre of it from being sullied by the consideration of her character as a cour* 
3zan, they endeavoured to conceal that circumstance, by representing her io 
le statue, which they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lioness with- 
ut a tongue.t 

PlutarcQ, in the life of Aristides, relates a. thing which does great honour 
o the Athenians, and which shows to what a length they carried their gratitude 
o their deliverer, and their respect for his memory. They had learned that 
be grand-daughter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in veiy mean and poor cir- 
cumstances, nobody beingwilling to many her, upon account of her extreme 
indigence and poverty. The people of Athens sent for her, and manying her 
to one of the richest and most considerable men of their ci^, gave her an esr 
tate in land io the town of Potamos for her portion.} 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have also secovered her cou- 
rage. During the reigns of her tyrants she had acted with indoJence and in- 
dilerence. knowing that what she did was not for herself, but for tbenx But 
after her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour and aetivity i^e exerted was 
of quite a different kind, because then her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a perfect tranquillity. Two 
of her citizens, Clisthenes, one of the Alcnueooldffi, and Isagoras, who were 
men of the greatest influence and power mtfiecity, b;^ contending with each 
other for superiority, created two considerable faction^. The former, who 
had eained the people on his side, made an alteration in the form of their 
establishment, and instead of four tribes, whereof they consisted before, di- 
vided that body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten sons of 
Ion, whom the Greek historians make the father and first founder of the nation. 
Isagoras, finding himself inferior to his rival, had recourse to the Lacedaemo^ 
nians. Cleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta obliged Clisthenes to de« 
part from Athens, with seven hundred families of his adherents. But they 
soon returned, and were restored to all their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedsemonians, stung with spite and jealousy against Athens, because 
she took upon her to act independent of their authority ; and repenting also^ 
that they had delivered her from her tjrrants upon the credit of an orade, of 
which they had since discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating 
Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus ; and to that end sent for him from Si- 
g»uni, to which place he had retued. They then communicated theiv desigi)i 
to the deputies of their allies, whose assistance and concurrence they proposed 
to use, in order to render their enterprise more suceessfiil. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, and expressed great 
astooishment, that the Lacedssmoiiians, vrfao were themselves avowed enemies^ 
of tynimy. and professed the greatest abhorrence for all arbitraiy -govern* 
ment, should desire to establish it elsewhere ; describing at the same time,, 
in a lively manner, all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical government,, 
which his own countiy,. Corinth, had but veiy lately folt by wofid experience.. 
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Tfad VMt of the deputies applauded his discourse, and were of his of^iiiolt 
Thus the enterprise came to nothing ; and had no other effect, than to disco- 
ver the hase jealousy of the Lacednmonians, and to cover them with shame 
and confusion. 

Hippies, defeated in his hopes, retired into Asia to Artaphemes, govenior 
of Sardis tor tiie king of Persia, whom he endeavoured, by every mediod. to 
eneage in a war against Athens ; representing to him. that the taking of so 
rial and powerful a city would render him master of all Greece. Artapher- 
nes hereupon required of the Athenians, that they would reinstate Hippias in 
the government ; to which they made no other answer than a downright and 
absMute refusal. This was the original ground and occasion of the wars be- 
tween the Persians and the Greeks, which will he the subject of the following 
volumes. 

ARTICLE IX. 

ILLtJSTRIOVS MEH, WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN ARTS AND SCIKNCES. 

I BEOiN with the poets, because the most ancient 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, is he of whom 
we have the least knowledge, either with respect to the country where he was 
bom, or the time in which lie lived. Among the seven cities of Greece, that 
contend for the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna seems to have the 
best title. 

Herodotus tells us. that Homer wrote four hundred years before his time, 
that is, three hundrea and forty years after the taking of Tro^ ; for Herodo- 
tus flourished seven hundred and forty years afler that expedition.* 

Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, because he was 
bom blind. Velleius Paterculus rejects this story with contempt. ** If any 
man/' says he, believes that Homer was bora blind, he must be so himself, 
and even have lost all his senses."! Indeed, according to tbe observatimi of 
Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures than poems, so perfectly does he 
paint to the life, and set the images of eveiy thing he uiMlertakes to describe 
oefore the eyes of the reader ; and he seems to have been intent upon intro- 




at least of those that are known, to mat kind of poetiy which is the most sublime 
and difficult of all, he should, however, soar so high, and widi such rapi^ty, 
as to cany it at once to the utmost perfection ; which seldom or never faap^ 
pens in other arts, but by slow degrees, and after a long series of years.^ 

The* kind of poetry we are si>eakii^ of, is the epic poem, so callcKi from 
the Greek word ivot ; because it is an acticn related by the poet. The sub- 
ject of this poem must be great, instractive, serious, ccmtaintng only one prin- 
cijpal event, to which aU the rest must refer and oe subordinate ; and this 
principal action must have passed in a certain space of time, wluch must not 
exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the Iliad and the Odrssey : 
the subiect of the nrst is the enKer of Achilles, so pernicious to the Greek\ 
when they besieged Uioo or Troy ; and that of the second is, the voyages 
and adventures of Ulysses, ailer the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable that no nation in the world, however learned and ingenious, 
has ever produced aiiy poems comparable to his ; and that whoever have at* 
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pled any works of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas from Homer, 
roiTVed sd\ their rules from him, made him their model, and have only sue- 
dt&d in proportion to their success in copying him. The truth is, Homer 
( an original genius, and a fit model for the formation of others : F(m8 in- 
i-iarum Homerus.* 

Tbie ^eatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, that have appeared for 
se two thousand and five or six hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and else- 
ere ; those, whose writings we are forced still to admire ; who are still out 
sters, and who teach us to think, to reason, to sneak, and to write ; all these, 
's Madame Dacier, acknowledge Homer to he the greatest of poets, and look 
>n his poems as the model afler which all succeeding poets should form 
^ir taste and judgment.! After all this, can there be any man so conceited 
his own talents, be they ever so great, as reasonably to presume, that his 
cisions should prevail against such a universal concurrence of judgment in 
rsons of the most distinguished abilities and characters ? 
So many testimonies, so ancient, so constant, and so universal, entirely jus- 
f the favourable judgment of Alexander the Great, of the works of Homer, 
lich he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable production of human 
t ; pretiosissimum humam armrU vpus.X 
QpUitilian, after having made a magnificent encomiiim upon Homer, gives 

a just idea of his character and manner of writing in these few words : 
unc nemo in magm$ sMindtate^ inparvis proprietaie superaverit. Idem Ice- 
^ etc jfresnu, jtumndtu et gravis^ turn eopia turn brevitate mirabilis. In 
:eat things, what a sublimity of expression! and in little, what a justness and 
ropriety ! diffusive and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both 
»r his copiousness and his brevity.§ 

Hesiod. The most common opinion is, that he was cotemporaiy with; 
[omer. It is said, that he was bom at Cumse, a town in iEolia, but that he 
/as broi^t up at Ascra, a little town in Boeotia, which has since passed for 
is native country. Thus Viigil calls him the old man of Ascra.|| We know 
ittle or nothing of this poet, but by the few remaining poems of his, all in 
lexameter verse ; which are, 1st, ''^The Works and Days :" 2dly, " The 
fheogon^r ;" or, the Geneal<^ of the gods ; 3dly, " The Shield of Hercu- 
es ;" which, by some, is doubted jto have been written by Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled ** The Works and Days,*' Hesiod 
jeats of agriculture, which requires, besides a great deal of labour, a prudent 
>bservatiQn of times, seasons, and days. This poem is full of excellent sen- 
tences and maxims lor the conduct of life. He begins it with a short but lively 
iescription of two sorts of disputes ; the one fatal to mankind, the source of 
quarrels, discords and wars ; and the other, infinitely useful and beneficial to 
man, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emulation amoi^ 
them, and prepares the way for the invention and improvement of arts and sci- 
ences. He then gives an admirable description of the four different ages of 
the world ; the golden, the silver, the brazen and tiie iron age. The persons 
who lived in the golden age, are those whom Jupiter after their death, turned 
Into so many GeniilT or spirits, and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, giving them a commission to go up and down the earth, invisible to 
men, and to observe all their good and evil actkms. 

This poem was Viigil's model in composing his Ge<»gics, as he himself ae« ' 
knowleog^s in this verse : 

Afcmomqae e«iM Robum per opfUaeunMa.* 
«• And liaf the Aienean T«ne to RoHUOi nraias.*' 

The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this subject for the ezer« 
cise of theii muse, shows in what honour ^le andents held agricuHare, and the 
feedin^of cattle, the two innocent sources of wealth aod plenty. It b mtich^ 
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to bedeploied« ttial, in after ages, m^ departed horn a taste so a^^reeablt 
natum, and so well adapted to the preaerration o£ innoeeiK^e and eood wa 
Den. Avarice and laxuiy have entirely banished it from the world. Aws 
rum aUi iubiere riiui^ dreaque 4dia oiHU$ hominum dfitmentury el avantu 
•tantmm arte$ co/tmliir.t 

1^ ^ The Tbeogony" of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be looke. 
upon as the surest and most authentic archives and mcmuments of the theokigjo' 
the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their gods. For we are not to m 
pose, that these poets were inventors of the fables which we read in their write 
They only collected, and transmitted to posterity, the doctrines of t^ relk^ 
which tbev found established, and which prevailed in their time and countn. 

5. ** Tne Shield of Hercules" is a separate iragipent of a poem, wiieiejB, 
it it pretended, Hesiod celebrated the most illustrious heroines of antiquitT; 
and ft bears that title, because it contains, among other things, a long di^p* 
tion of the sbie.d of Hercules, concerning whom the same poem relates ap^ 
ticular adventure. 

The poetiy of Hesiod. in those places that are susceptihle of ora^mect if 
T6IT elegant and delighthil, but not so sublime and loity as that of Homer. 
Qjiimtilian reckons him the chief in the middle manner of writing. Disterd 
paima tmiUo mtdio dieendi gentre^t 

AmniiLOCHVS. The i)oet Archilochus, bom in Paros, inventor of the ian* 
bic ^ne, lived in the time of CandauleSj king of LYdia.6 He has the ad- 
vantage in common with Homer, according to Velleius JPateiculus^thatJie 
earried at once that kind <^ poetry, whict he invented, to a veiy great pdec* 
tion. The feet which gave their name to these veises, and which at hit wem 
the only sort used, are composed of one short and one long «yllabJe. The 
iambic verse, such a was invented by Archilochus, seems very jmperh-fbe 
vehement and eneigetic style : accoraingly we see, that Horace, me^iniaf 
this poet^ says, that it was his anger, or n yier his rage, that aimed \m with 
his iambics, for the exercising and exertiAg of bis vengeance. 



pffoprio jcabies anDavit iainbo.Q 

And QMintilian says, he had an uncommon ibrce of exfweesion ; was M of 
bold ihoiK^ts, and of those strokes that are short, but keen and pierciiig ; is 
a wofd, his st^ie was strong and nervous. V The longest of his peems were 
said to M the best.** The aame judgment has been ^universally paf^ opoo 
the ocatkins of Demosthenes and Cicero ; the latter of whom says the sama 
jof the letters of his friend Atticus. 

The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting amd licentious; whness 
those he wrote against Lycarobes, his father-in-law, which dsov^ him to d£9> 
pair.tt For these two reasons, his poetiy .howev^ exeeHent it was esteemed 
m other respects, was discountenanced in Sparta, as being more likehr to co^ 
fupt the hearts and manners .of youne pe(^ie, ibAn to be useiiil in odtirat/^ 
their understanding .|| We have only some veiy «hort fragments diat remain 
4C^ this poet Such delicacy in a heathen people, in regard to the quality of 
the..booKS which they thought young people should be permitted tefead^ii 
hi^y worthy of our notice, aiid justfy reproaches many Christians. 

HiPPOirAX. This poet was of iBphesus, and signalized bis wit some yean 
after Ardiilochus, in the same kind of poetiy., and with ihe same ^ftiroe and 
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^hemence. He was ugly, little, lean, and slender.* Two celebrated sculp- 
rs and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, (some call the latter Anthermus^ di- 
^rted theroselTes at his expense, and represented him inli ridiculous form. 
: is dai^erous to attack satiric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleasantry 
ith such keen strokes of satire, that they hanged themselves out of mortin- 
action : others say, they only quitted the city of Ephesus, where Hipponax 
ved. His malignant pen dia not spare even those to whom he owed his life. 
[ovir monstrous was this ! Horace joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and rep- 
esenls them as two poets equally dangerous.f In the Anthologia there are 
hree or four epigrams, which describe Hipponax as terrible, even after death. 
They admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a dread- 
ul hail i>erpetually pours: ^ibyit6v'xfik»C&AiA^v»t6v^miv, Fuge grandinatk' 
em tvfnuUtm^korrendum.t 

It is thought he invented the Scazon verse, in which the spondee is used Id* 
{lead of the iambus, in the sixth foot of the verse which bears that name. 

Stesichorus. He was of Himera, a town in Sicily, and excelled in lyrio 
poetry, as did tho^e other poets we are about to mention. Lyric poetry is that, 
in which the verses^ airai^ed into odes and stanzas, were sung to the lyre, or 
to other such like instruments. Stesichorus flourished between the 37th and 
47th Olympiad. Pausanias, afler many other fables, relates, that Stesichorus, 
haying oeen punished with the loss of sight for his satirical verses against He- 
lena, did not recover it till he had retracted his invectives, by writing anothet 
ode contraiy to the first ; which latter kind of ode is since called palinodia.§ 
Qjuintilian says, that he sung of wars and illustrious heroes, and that he 8tqp« 
ported upon the lyre all the dignity and majesty of epic poetry.ll • 

AxcMiLif. He was of Lacedsemon, or, according to some, of Sardis in Ljr* 
dia, and lived much about the same time as Stesichorus. Some make hutt 
the fir&t author of amorous verses. 

Aicxus. He was bom at Mitylene in Lesbos : it is from him that the Alcaic 
verse derived its name. He was a professed enemy to the tyrants of Lesbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, s^ainst whom'he perpetually inveiffhed in his ver* 
fees. It is said of him, that being once in a battle, he was seizea with such fear 
and terror, that he threw down his arms and ran away. IT Horace has thought 
fit to give us the same account of himself.** Poets do not value themselves so 
much upon prowess as upon wit. Qpintilian says, that the style of Alcsus was 
close, magnificent, and accurate ; and to complete his character, adds, that bo 
yenr muoi resembled Homer.jt 

SiMONiDEs. This poet Was of the island of Ceos, in the .£gean sea. He 
continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes's expediti<Mi. He excelled ]>rinci* 
pally in funeral elegy.lt ^^ invention of local memory ia ascribed to him. of 
which I have spoken el8ewhere.§§ At twenfy-lbur yeais of age, he contended 
for and carried the prize of poetiy. 

The answer he gave to Hiero, king of Syracuse, who asked him what God 
ivas, is much celebrated. The poet desired a day to consider the questirin 
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proposed to bnn. On the morrow he asked two dsy» ; and wbenerer he im 
called upon for his answer, be still doubled the time. The king, swpnsed ii 
this behavioor, demanded his reason lev it. It is, replied Simooides, because 
the more I consider the (Question, the more obscure it aeena : Qioa qveadodw- 
iiu$ comiderOf tanto mt%t ret viaetur obseurior,* The ai»wer was wise, if it 
proceeded from the high idea which he conceived of the DiTine Majesty, Kind) 
no understanding can comprehend, nor say tong;ue ezpvess«t 

After having travelled to many cities of Asia, and amassed considenble 
wealth, by celebrating in his verses the praises of those who were capable of 
rewarding him well, he embarked for the island of Ceos, his native cosDm. 
The ship was cast away. Every one endeavoured to save what be couK. 
Simonides look no care of any thing ; and when he was asked the reason ftr it, 
he replied. ** I cany all I have about me :*' Afectim, inqfuitj mea sunt cfmda. 
Several of the company were drowned by the weight of the thiqgs tbejaf* 
tempted to save, and those who got to Aare were robbed by thieves. AI& 
that escaped went to Clazomense, which was not far fiom the place where tbe 
vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved learning, .and had read tbt 
poems of Simonides with g^reat admiration, was excessively pleased, and 
tbouefat it an honour to receive him into his house. He suppli^ him aboD- 
dantfy with necessaries, while the rest were obliged to b^ throiightbe citj: 
The poet, upon meeting them, did not foi]get to observe how justly he lud 
answered them, in regard to his effects : iXxt, {nquitymea tnecwn tut aatda; 
vat quod rapuMt^ ptrit.t 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by bis avaiice, is 
makii^ his pen venal, and not composing any verses till be bad agreed od &t 
price of them. In Aristotle we find a proof of this, which does him do boBonr. 
A person who had won the prize in the chariot races, desired Smomdts to 
compose a song of triumph upon that subject The poet, not ^bwkiagihe 
reward sufficient, replied, that ne could not treat it well. This prizebaabees 
won by mules, and be pretended, that animal did not afibrd the proper matter 
for praise. Greater oiffers were made him, which ennobled the miile,aod^ 
poem was written. Money has long had power to bestow nobility andbeaut; : 

Xt f CDUt et fonnuD reyina pceunia dmiat. 

As this annual is generated between a she-ass and a horse, the poet, as 
Aristotle observes, considered them at fint only on the base side of their 
pedigree. But money made him take them in the other light, and he stjJed 
them *' illustrious foals of rapid steeds :'* Xdifcy* dcxAMr^fiuv S67arfa i«vmv.§ 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at the same time witk 
Alcsus. The Sapphic verse took its name from her. She composed a coo- 
siderable number of poems, of which there are but two remaining ; which are 
sufficient to satufy us that die praises given her in all ages, for the beauty, 
pathetic softness, numbers, harmony, ami infinite graces of her poetry, are Dot 
without foundation. As a ferther proof of her merits she was cadled mt teath 
muse ; and the people of Mitylene engraved her image upon their mooev 
It is to be wished, that the purity of her manners had been equal to the 
beauty of her genius, and that she bad not dishonoured her sex by htr vices 
and irregularities. 

AirACRBOH . This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He lived in the TSnd 
Oljrmpiad. Anacreoii spent a great part of his time at the court <^ Polycrates. 
that happy tvrant of Samos ; and not only shared in all his pleasures, but was 
of his council.ll Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus, 
sent a vessel of fitly oars for Anacreon, and wrote him a most obliging letter, 

* Cio. da NmU Dcor 1. i. n. 15. 
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Creatine him to come to Athens, vrfaere his excellent worics would be esteemed 
1 relived as they deserved.* It is said^ ihe only study of this poet was 
jr antd pleasure : and those remains we have of his poetry sufficiently confirm 
'We see plainly in all his verses, tluit his hand writes what his heart feels 
d dictates. It is impossible to express the el^apance and delicacy of his 
ems ; nothing could be more estimable, had their object been more noble. 
Thespis. lie was the first in\entor of tragedy. I defer speaking of him 
I I come to ^ve some account of the tragic poets. 

OF THE SEVEN WISE MEIT OF GREECE. 

Thesk men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in the present history, 
heir lives are written by Dioffenes Laertius. 

Thai.es, the Milesian. If Cicero is to be believed, Thales was the most 
lustrious of the seven wise men.t It was he that laid the first foundations of 
hilosopby in Greece, and gave rise to the sect called the Ionic sect; because 
e, the founder of it, was bom in the countiy of Ionia. 
He held water to be the first principle of all things ; and that God was that 
titelligent being, by whom all things were formednom water .| The first of 
hese opinions he had borrowed from the £g}rptians, who, seeing the Nile to 
)e the cause of the fertility of all their lands, might easily imagine from thence, 
hat water was the principle of all things. 

He was the first of the Greeks that studied astronomy ; he had exactly fore- 
Lo\d the tioie of the eclipse of the sun that happened in the reign of Asfyages, 
king of Media, which has been already mentioned. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of the solar year among the 
Grecians. By comparing the size of the sun's body with that of the moon 
he thought he had discovered that the body of the moon was in solidity but 
the 720tn part of the sun's body. This computation is veiy far fifom beipg 
true, as Uie sun's solidity exceeds not only 700 times, but many millions 01 
times, the moon's ma^itude or solidity. But we know, that in all these mat- 
ters, and particularly in that of which we are now speaking, the first observa- 
tions and discoveries were veiy imperfect. 

When Thales travelled into Egypt, he discovered an easy and certain 
method for taking the exact height of the pyramids^ by observing the time when 
&e shadow of a body is equal in length to the height of the body itself.§ 

To show that philosophers were not so destitute, as some people imagined, 
of that sort of talents and capacity which is prc^r for business ; and that they 
would be as successful as others in growing nch, if they thought fit to apply 
themselves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the temtoiy 
of Miletus, before they were in blossom. The profound knowledge he had of 
nature, had probably enabled him to foresee that the year would be ex- 
i tremely fertile. It proved so in effect, and he made a considerable profit by 
bis baigain.il 

He used to thank the gods for three things : that he was bom a reasonahle 
creature, and not a beast ; a man, and not a woman ; a Greek, and not a bar- 
' barian. Upon his mother's pressing him to many when he was young, he told 
' her it was then too soon : and after several years w&ce elapsed, he told her it 
was then too late. 
As he was opce walking, and veiy attentively contemplating the stars, he 
I chanced to fall into a ditcn. Ha ! says a good old woman that was by, now 
will yott perceive what passes in the neavens, and what is so infinitely above 
$ your head, if you cannot see what is just at your feet, and before your nose ? 
) He was bom the first year of the 35th, and died tbe first year of the $8th 
^ Olympiad ; consequently he lived to be above ninety yean of age.ir 
/ SoLOv, His lifo has oeen already related at length. 

^ ^ * Is Hipfarch. p. 998, 9S9. 
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ChiLo. He was a LaoedKmonian ; veiy little is related of him. JE$of 
asked bim one day, bow Jupiter employed himself? ''Id humbling those/* 
said be, '* that exalt IbemaeWes, and ezalttog those that abase themselves. ** 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeiog his son gain the prize of boxing, at the 
Olympic eames. He said when he was dying* that he was not conscious to 
himself of naviiig committed any fault during the whole course of his life ; an 
opinion well becoming the pride and blindness of a heathen philosopher ; un- 
less it was once, by having made use of a little dissimulation and evasion, in 
giving judgment in favour of a friend : in which action he did not know wbethei 

i had done well or ill. He died about the 6Sd Olympiad. 

PiTTACirs. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Jpininr with the brothers 
of Alceus, the famous lyric poet, and with Alcaeus himseu, who was at the 
head of the exiled party, he expelled from that island the tyrants who ha4 
usurped the ^vemment. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Athenians, gave Pittacua 
(he command of the army. To spare the blood of his fellow-citizens, he 
offered to fight Phrynon, tlie enemy's general, in single combat. The cbalienge 
was accepted. Piltacus was victorious, and killed bis adversaiy. The Mity- 
lenians, out of j^ratitude, with unanimous consent conferred the sovereignty of 
the city upon him, which he accepted, and behaved himself with so much mode* 
fation ana wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved by his subjects. 

In the mean tJne Alcfleus, who was a declared enemy to all tyrants, did not 
•pare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstanding^ the mildness of his government and 
temper, but inveighed severely anpainst him. The poet afterwards fell into 
the nands of Pittacus, who was so Si from taking revenge, that he gave him his 
liberty, and showed by that act of clemency aind generosity, that he was ootx 
a tyrant in name. 

, After having governed ten years with great equity and wisdom, he voJunta- 
rily resigned his authority, and retired. He used to say. that the pvoof of a 
good government was, to engage the subjects, not to be auraid ^ their prince, 
out to be afraid^r him.t It was a maxim with him, that no man sboold ever 
give himself the liberty of speaking iU of a friend^ or even d an enemy. He 
oted in the 52d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but veir little of Bias. He obliged Alyattes, king of Ly- 
dia, by stratagem, to raise the siege of Priene, iriiere he was bom. This citr 
was hard pr^wd with famine ; upon which he caused two mules to be fattened, 
and contnved a way to have them pass into the enemy's camp. The good 
condition they were in astonished the king, who thereupon sent deputies into 
the city upon pretence of oiering terms of peace, but really to olraerve the 
state of the town and the people. Bias, surmising their eirand, ordered the 
granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those heaps to be covered 
over with com. When the deputies returned, and made report to tbe king of 
the great plenty of provision they had seen in the city, he hesitated no longer, 
but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege. One ot the maxims Bias par- 
ticularly taught and recommended was, to do all the good we can, and ascribe 
all the gloiy of it to the gods.! 

Cleobulus. We know as uttle of this wise man, as of the foimer. He wa» 
born at Lindos, a town in the isle of Rhodes, or accordinjg to some, in Cada« 
He invited Sokm to come and live with him» when Pisistratus had usurped 
the sovereignty of Athens. 

Pkrianobr. He was numbered among the wise men, though he was a ty« 
rant of Corinth. When he had first made himself master of that city, he wrote 
to Thrasjfbulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what measures be should take with 
his newly acquired subjects. The latter, without any other answer, led the 
messenger into a field of wheat, where, in walking *long, be beat down with 
his cane all the ears of corn that were higher thi^ the rest. Periander pev^ 
■■ ' .... II II — , 
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tl^^ well understood tbe meanine of this efiigmatical answer, which wau a 
it iDtimation to him, that, in oraer to secareiiis own liie, he should cutoff 
: most eminent of the Corinthian citizens. But if we may helieve Plutarch* 
riander did not approve so cruel an advice.'* 

F^e wrote circular letters to all the wise men, inviting them to pass some time 
Lli faim at Corinth, as they had done the year before at Sardis with Cr(B8Us.t 
inces, in those days, thought themselves highly honoured, when they could 
ve such guests in their houses. Plutarch describes an entertainment which 
^riander gave to these illustrious guests, and observes at the same time, that 
s decent sio^pUcity of it, adapted to the taste and humour of the persons en* 
rtained, did him much more honour than could have been derived from the 
eatest magnificence. The subject of their discourse at table was sometimes 
ave and serious, at other times pleasant and gay. One of the companypro- 
»sed this question, ** Which is the most perfect ])opular government r' Tnat, 
kswered Solon, where an iqjury donae to any private citizen is considered ao 
lury to the whdie body: that said Bias, where the law has no superior: 
at, answered Thales, where the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor : 
ta,t, said Anacharsis, where virtue is honoured, and vice detested: saidPit- 
.cus, where dirties are always conferred upon the virtuous, and never upon 
le wicked : said Cleobulus, where the citizens fear blame more than pumsh- 
lent : said ChUo, wh'^re the laws are more regarded, and have more authority 
ia.n the orators. From all these opinions, Periander concluded, that the most 
erfect popular government would oe that which came nearest, to aristocracy, 
rhere the sovereign authority is lodged in the hands of a few men of hoDouF 
nd virtue.J 

While these wise men were assembled together at Periander*s court, a cour- 
ier arrived from Amasis, king of ISgypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom that 
cing kept a close correspondence. \rhe purport of this letter was, to consult 
iim how he diould answer a proposal made to him by the king of Ethiopia, * 
or his drinkiqg up the sea ; in which case the Ethiopian king i>romi8ed to re* 
ngn to him a certain number of cities inliis dominions ; but if he did not do 
it, then he, Amasis, was to give up the same number of his cities to the kin^ of 
Bthiopia. It was usual in those days for princes to propound such enigmatical 
"jad perplexifig questions to one another. Bias answered him directly, and ad* 
rised him to accept the offer, on condition that the king of Ethiopia would stop 
all the rivers that now into the sea ; for die business was only tc^dnnk up the sea, 
and not the rivers* We find an answer to the same effect ascribed to Mam. 

I must not here foiget to take notice, that these wise men, of whom I nave 
been speaking, were all lovers of poetiy, and composed verses themselves, 
some of them a considerable number, upon subjects of morality and policy^ 
which are certainly topics not unworthy of the muses. Solon, however, is re-» 
pioached for having writt^ some licentious verses ; which may teach us what 
judgment we ought to form of these pretended wise men of the pagan world^ 
Instead of the wise men whom I have mentioned, some authors have substi- 
tuted others : as Anacharsis, (or example, Myso, Epimenides, Pherecydea. 
The first of mese is best known in histoi^. 

Anacharsis. Loi^ before So1<m)'s tune, the Scythian Nomades were in 
great ceputation for their simplicity, fiugality, temperance andjustice» Homer 
calls tlem a very just nation.* Anacharsis was one of these Scythians, and at 
the royal family. A certain Athenian, once in comi>any with Anachmis, re* 
proached him with his countiy ; " my country, you think," replied Anacharsis, 
^* is DO great honour to me ; and you, sir, ki my opinion, are no great honour to 
your couQtiy." His good sense, profound knowledge, and great experience^ 
made him pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrote a treatise in verse 
upon tbe militaiy art, and composed another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

• la Cwiv. Sept Sup. t ^^' ''^'*' *■ ^*- ^^' 
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He OrequeiillyTiaited Solon. ItWBsinac o ii vg rsationwithliiip,featteco& 
pntd laws to cobivelw, which only entangle small fliea, while wasps and ho^ 
nets hieak thioug^h them. 

Beinf^ Inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he set little vain 
upon nches. Croesus inrited bim to come and see him, and without doabt 
hinted to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. ** I ha^e do occaaion k 
ycm gold,*' said the Scythian in his answer ; " I came into Greece only to eo- 
rich my niind, and improre my understanding ; I shall be very well satisfied, 
if 1 return into my own country, not with an addition to my wealth, bat mi 
an increase of knowledge and virtue." Anachaisis however, accepted the io* 
vitatioo, and went to that prince's court 

We have already observed, that JEsop was much surprised and dissatis5ei 
tt the cold and indifferent manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence o( 
the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus ; because it was the inastei,and 
not me house, that the philosc^er desired to have reason to admire. " Co- 
tainly," says Anachaisis to iEsopon that occasion, " you Lave forgot yoorowi 
fable of tlie ibi and panther. The latter, for her behest virtue, could (aitj 
show her fine skin, beautifully marked and spotted with different colours : the 
fox's skin, on the contrary, was very plain, but contained within it a treasure 
of subtleties and stratagems of infinite value. This very imaee," coDtinied 
the Scythian, ** shows me your own character. Tou are affected with a spieo- 
did outside, while you pay little or no regard to what is truly the man, that is, 
to that which is in him, and consequently properly his.*' 

This would be a proper place for an epitome of the life and sentimeots of 
P]^han>ras, who flourished in the time of which I have been speaking;. But 
this I defer till I come to another volume, wherein I design to join a g^t msj 
philosophers together, in order to giye the reader the better opportunity of com- 
paring their respective doctrines and tenets. 

^sop. 1 rank^sopwith tbe wise men of Greece, not only becanae be vas 
often among them, but because he taught true wisdom with nir more art than 
ftey do w1k> teach it by rules and definitions.} 

Maap was by birth a Phiygian. As to his mind, he had abundance dw^\ 
but witn regard to his body, he was hump-backed, little, crooked, delbnned, 
and of a veir uncomely countenance ; having scarce the figure of a man ; and for 
a considerable time, almost without the use of speech. He was moreover a 
slave ; and the merchant who had bought bim, found it very difiicult to dispose 
of him, so extremely were people shocked at his unsightly figure and defonnity. 

The first master be served sent him to labour in me fielos ; either because 
he thouefat him incapable of any better empk)3anent, or only to remove so dis- 
agreeable an object from his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus. I should Dever 
have done, should 1 relate all the strokes of wit, the spritely repartees, and 
the arch and humorous circumstances of his words and oebaviour. One day 
his master, designing to treat some of his friends, ordered ^sop to provide the 
best things he could find in the market. JEsop thereupon made a laige pro- 
vision of tongues, which he desired the cook to ser^e up with different sauces. 
When dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, and the re- 
moves were all tongues. ^^ Did I not cnrder you," said Xanthus in a violeot pas- 
sion, ** to buy the best victuals the market affoitled?" *' And have I not obeyed 
your orders ?" said Maop. ** Is there any thing better than tongues ? Is oot 
the tongue the bond of civil society, tbe key of sciences, and the oigan of 
truth and reason ? By means of the tongue cities are built, and governments 
established and administered ; with that, men instruct, persuade, and preside 
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issemUies $ It is the instntmeDt by wfaich we acmtit ourselves of the cbief 

all our duties, the praising aod adoring the gods, " Well, then," replied 

nlbua, thinkii^ to catch him, " go to market again to-morrow, and buy m^ 

t worst things you can find. This same company will dine with me, and 

lave a mind, to diversify my entertainment." iEsop^the next day, provided 

thing hut the very same dishes : telling his master, that the toi^oe was, the 

>rst thing in tbe wotW. " It is," said he, " the mstrument of all strife and 

ntention, the ^smentor of law-suits, and the source of divisions and wars ; 

is the oi%an of error, of lies, of calumny, and blasphemy." 

^sop found it very difficult to obtain nis liberty. One of the first uses he 

ade of it was to go to Croesus, who, on account of his great reputation and 

me, had heen long desirous of seeing him. The strange deformi^ of j£sop's 

erson at first shocked the king, and much abated the good opinion he hsd 

^nceived of him. But the beauty of his mind soon discovered itself through 

le coarse veil that covered it, and Croesus found^ as ^sop said on another 

ccasion, that we ou^ht not to consider the form ot the vessel, but the quality 

f the liquor it contains. 

He made several voys^ies into Greece, either for pleasure, or upon the af< 
airs of Croesus. Being at Athens shortly after Pisistratus had usurped the 
overeigntT, and abolished the i)Opular government, and observing u!iat the 
Vthenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, he repeated to tiiem the 
Table of the frogs, who demanded a king irom Jupiter.* 

It \8 doubted whether the fables of JElsop, such as we have them, are all his, 
at least, in regard to the expression. Great part of tibem are ascribed to P)ami- 
dns, who wrote his life, and lived in the 14di century. 

JEiSop is reckoned the author and inventor of this simple and natural, man- 
ner of conveying instruction by^tales and fables ; in which light Phsdrus speaki 
of him : 

JRtofot anctor ^mm mfttorima repent, - 
Hanc ego poliin renibui lenariis* 

But the glory of this inventicm beloi^ properly to the poet Hesiod ;T an 
invention which does not seem to be of any great importance, or extraordi- 
nary merit, and yet has been much esteemed and macfe use of by the g^at- 
est philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato tells us that Socrates, a short 
time before he died, turned some of ^sop's fables into verse ;t and Plato 
himself earnestly recommends it to nurses to instruct their children in them 
betimes, in order to form their manners, and to inspire them early with the 
love of wisdom.§ 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all nations, as we 
see they have, if there was not a vast fund of useful truths contained in them, 
agreeably concealed under that plain and negligent disguise, in which their 
peculiar character consists. The Creator, certainly designing the prospect 
of nature for the mstruction of mankind, endowed the brute part of it with 
various instincts, inclinations and properties, to serve as so many pictures in 
miniature to man of the several duties incumbent upon him, and to point out 
to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or avoid. Thus has he 
given us, for instance, a lively image of meekness and innocence in the lamb ; 
of fidelity and friendsnip in the dog ; and on the contrary, of violence, rapa- 
ciousness and cruelty, m the wolf, the lion, and the tiger, and other species of 
animals. All this he has designed, not only as instruction, but as k secret re- 
proof to man, if he should be indifferent about those qualities in himself, which 
be canQot forbear esteeming or detesting, even in the brutes themselves. 
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4^ BMTOftT or CUOBGC. 

This li a dmnb kqpage which aO nations ondentaDd ; it is a aeotoc^ 
jnlenroren in our nature, whidi ^rery man cairies about witk hhn^ JExt 
was the Siat of all tlie pic^oie Writers who laid hold of and unfolded it, nau 
bappjT applications of it, and attracted men^s attentions to this sort of genoiad 
and natunl inBtiuction,jvhich b within the reach of all capacities, and equally 
adajited to penons of all ages and conditions. He was the first diaL in orde? 
to rive liody and substance to rirtues, Tices, duties, and maxims ot societj, 
di(C bj an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method of dotfain^ 
them with graceful and fimuliar images borrowed firom nature, hy ginug isn-i 
^uage to bnile beasts, and ascribiog aense and reason to i^ants and trees, aiki 
all Morts of inanimate creatures. 

The fables of JEsop are void of all onament, hut aboimd with good sense, 
and are adapted to the capacity of children, for whom ihej were more paiti- 
culari^ composed. Those of rhaedius are in a s^Ie somewhat more eleraled 
and diffused, but at the same time have a simplici^ and elegance thatmv 
much resembles the Attic spirit and style, in the plam way ofwiiting, wfaicb 
was (he finest and most delicate kind of composition in use auMxig tbeGre* 
cians. Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was vei^ sensible that the Fr»di tongpe 
is not susceptible of the same el^ant simplicity, has enlivened his fables vitb 
a spritely and original tun of thought and expression peculiar to hiiDself, 
wbicb no other perMn has yet been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to conceive why^ Seneca la^rs down as a fact, that the Romans, 
to his time, had never tried their pens in this kind of composition. Were the 
fables of Phttdnis unknown to him ?* 

Plutarch relates the manner of iEsop's death.! He went to Deiphos with 
a great qoantiiy of gold and silver, to offer, in the name of Croesus, a gnat 
sacrifice to Apollo, and tc give each inhabitanl^ considerate aum.t A qua^ 
rel which arose between him and the people of Deiphos, occasioiieai/ffl,a^ 
the sacrifice, to send back the money to Uroesus. aiKl to inform him ^ttbose 
for whom it was intended had rendered themselves unworthy of his homtj. 
The inhabitants of Deiphos caused him to be condemned as guilty <rf steri- 
le^, and to be thrown down horn the top of a rock. The god^ cSended by 
this action, punished them with a plague and famine ; so that, to put an end 
to those evils, they caused it to be announced in all the assemblies of Greece, 
that if any one, for the honour of JSsop, would come and daim ven^ance h 
his deatbf they would give him satisfaction. At the third generatioD, a mao 
from Samoa presented himself, who had no other relation to iEsop, than bein^ 
descended from the persons who had bought that fabulist. The Delphians 
made this man satisfaction, and thereby delivered themselves fiom the pesti- 

^ lenoe and famine that distr^sed them.f 

^ The Athenians, those excellent judges of true gloiy, erected a noble statue 

\ to this learned and ingenious slave ; to let all the people know, says Phsdius,! 

..I that the ways of honour were equaUy open to all madrind, and that it was 
not to birth, but merit, they paid so honourable a distinctioii. 



* JKiopo iag«Btem tUtuaa pomen Attici, 

8enr«nqu« eolIoeainiBt ntenm in ban, 

i Pftton hooom MiMot ul cuacti riam, 

Kee g«iieri trihoit Md rtftuti gloriufu 
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